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REPORT 


SECRETARY  OF   W^R 

OP  T''^  UNITED  STATES, 

ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

COMPRISING  A  NARRATIVE  OF  A  TOUR 

PERFORMED 


in  THE  SITMBISR  OF  18^,  UlTDBR  A  COMMI8SI0S  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 

'fHE  VNITED  STATES,   FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  ASCERTAIirUTG,  FOR 

THE  VSE  OF  THE  GOVERNMEZTT,  THE  ACTUAL  STATE  OF 

THE  nmiAN  TRIBES  IV  OUR  couktrt: 

ILLUSTRATED  BT  A  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES;  ORNAMENTED  BT  A 
CORRECT  PORTRAIT  OT  A  PAWNEE  INDIAN. 


BT  THE  REV.  JEDIDIAH  MORSE,  D.  D. 

Late  Mlahterofthe  Pint  Coiu^reTatiooftl  (Jhurc'i  in  C*iarIeM>wn,  near  Boston,  now  resident 
in  Ne*   P*vcn 

A  9  <.^'l/>:fe4.ii^EW.HAVEN:  /  ?//Ji  .  ^ 

Pobiiahed  by  Davis  &  Force,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Ciuhinig;  k  Jewett,  Balti- 
more ;  W.  W.  WoodwarJ,  and  E.  Liltell,  Philadelphia  ;  Spalding  &  Howe, 
umI  R.  N.  Henry,  New-York;  E.  &  E.  Hosfbrd,  Albany;  H' >>v -  & 
^)S]diD£^,  New-Haven  ;  G.  Goodwin  &,  Sons,  Hudson  &  Co.  O.  1>.  Cooke 
k.  Sods,  Hartford  ;  Richardson  &,  Lord,  S.  T  Armstrong,  Lincoln  &  Ed- 
monds, Cammings  &  Hilliard,  and  G.  Clark,  Boston. 


PRINTED   BT  S.  CONVERSE. 
1822. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COJfJ^ECTICUT,  ss. 
BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
.  September,  in  the  forty-eeventh  year  of  the  Independence  of 
I  the  United  States  of  America,  Howe  Sc  Spalding^  of  the  said 
'  District,  have  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  Book,  the 
right  whereof  they  claim  as  Proprietors,  in  the  words  foUow- 
in|^,  to  wit : 

«  A  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  ot  the  United  States  on  Indian  Affairs, 
comprising^  a  narratire  of  a  tour  performed  in  the  sammer  of  1920,  under  a 
commission  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining^, for  the  use  of  the  Government,  the  actual  state  of  the  Indian  tribes  in 
our  country.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  of  the  United  States ;  ornamented  by  a 
correct  portrait  of  a  Pawnee  Indian.  By  the  Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse,  D.  D.  late 
minister  of  the  First  Conffreg;ational  church  in  Charlestown,  near  Boston,  now 
resident  in  New-Haven/* 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congnress  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  "An 
Act  for  the  encourag;ementof  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts 
and  Books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times 
therein  mentioned.** 

CHA'S.  A.  INGERSOLL, 

Clerk  of  the  District  of  Coimeetieut. 
A  true  copy  of  Record,  examined  and  sealed  by  me, 
CHA'S.  A.  INGERSOLL, 

Clerk  of  the  District  rf  Conneetieui, 
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New-Havxn,  June  6,  1822. 
Sir, 

In  the  last  and  preceding  winters,  I  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  through  your 
hands,  a  Report,  in  part,  of  the  results  of  my  several  visits 
among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  our  country,  and  of  my  inquiries 
concerning  their  past  history  and  present  actual  state*  This 
Report,  in  compliance  with  a  Resolution  of  Congress,  has 
been  submitted  to  that  honorable  body,  and,  at  my  request, 
returned  for  the  purpose  of  completing,  and  publishing  it, 
under  my  own  inspection.  After  some  unexpected,  but  un- 
avoidable delays,  I  now,  with  much  diffidence,  and  under  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility,  present  it  to  the  public,  as  com- 
plete in  matter  and  form,  as  my  means,  my  time,  and  my 
"^  health,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  itself  will  admit.  If  it 
shall,  in  any  measure,  meet  the  feelings  and  expectations  of 
those  who  are  interested  and  engaged  in  promoting  the  wel- 
&re  of  Indians,  prove  instrumental  in  awakening  the  atten- 
tion of  other  to  the  state  of  this  neglected  and  oppressed 
people,  and  of  laying  foundations  for  their  future  civil,  so* 
cial,  and  religious  improvement  and  happiness,  I  shall  not 
regret  my  arduous  and  long  continued  labors,  nor  the  con- 
siderable sacrifices,  I  have  made  at  my  advanced  age,  of 
time,  of  property,  and  of  domestic  comforts,  in  obtaining 
and  preparing  for  use,  the  facts  and  information  comprised  in 
this  Report  These  facts,  with  the  remarks,  and  plans  of 
improvement,  which,  on  much  reflection,  they  have  si^- 
gested  to  my  own  mind,  I  now  respectfully  submit  to  the 
candor  and  consideration  of  flie  President  and  Congress ; 
to  the  various  benevolent  Institutions,  engaged  in  imparting 
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the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  to  these  un- 
tutored heathen  tribes,  and  td  the  people  generally,  in 
this  favored  country. 

With  high  consideration  and  respect, 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JEDIDIAH  MORSE- 
Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  of  War. 
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REPORT 

TO    THE 

HONOURABLE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

COMMISSION.  .  '  •      •    '  • 

Sir,  .   ,  \  •.    !      -.   :  -  :'• 

On  the  7th  February  last,  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from 
your  hand  a  commbsion,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy.* 

DepartfMfUofWar,  lih  February^  1820. 
Si&, 

I  have  laid  before  the  President  your  proposition,  to  make  a 
visit  of  observation  and  inspection  to  the  various  Indian  Tribes  in 
our  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  acquire  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  actual  condition,  and  to  devise  the  most  suita* 
ble  plan  to  advance  their  civilization  and  happiness.  The  Presi- 
dent  approves  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  has  directed  me 
to  allow  you  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  towards  the  expense 
of  your  contemplated  journey ;  and  he  further  authorizes  me  to 
state  to  you,  that  should  your  actual  expense  exceed  that  sum, 
that  the  excess  will  be  allowed  you,  provided  the  state  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Indian  Department  will,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
justify  the  idlowance. 

It  is  desirable  that  you  should  make  your  visit  to  the  Northern 
Tribes  the  next  spring  and  summer,  and  to  the  Southern,  the  next 
autumn  and  winter,  as  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Department  to  have 
your  report  as  early  as  practicable,  in  order  to  avail  itself  of  it  in 
the  future  application  of  the  fund  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians. 

*  It  it  proper  here  to  note,  that  the  author  was,  at  this  time,  acting;  onder 
oommiflsions  from  the  Hoo.  and  Rev.  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  Northern  Miwionary  Society  in  the  State  of 
New- York,  for  the  same  purposes,  as  those  expressed  in  this  commission  from 
the  President.  The  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  these  two  coounissions,  led 
to  the  receptioB  of  that  under  which  be  is  now  acting,  in  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
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I  enclose  a  general  letter  of  introduction  to  the  superintendent 
and  agents  for  Indian  affairs,  with  a  list  of  their  names  and  residences, 
who  will  afford  you  all  the  information  and  facilities  in  their  power. 
Your  attention  will  be  directed  to  ascertain  the  actual  condition 
of  the  various  tribes,  which  you  may  visit,  in  a  religious,  moral, 
and  political  point  of  view,  and  your  report  to  the  Department, 
-  .which  vo«  -wiU  fnake,  at  such  times  as  will  be  convenient,  will 
'  c6mprefiend  'ftll  loch  facts,  with  your  reflections  on  them,  as  will 
:  .gorte.illOfCrkte.tbis  interesting  subject.  You  will  particularly  as- 
certhrn,*  as  "far  as  practicable,  the  number  of  the  various  tribes 
which  you  may  visit,  and  those  adjacent ;  the  extent  of  territory, 
with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  climate  of  the  country  occupied 
by  them ;  their  mode  of  life,  customs,  laws  and  political  institu- 
tions ;  and  the  character  and  disposition  of  their  most  influential 
men.  You  will  also  particularly  report  on  the  number  of  schools, 
their  position,  the  number  and  character  of  the  teachers,  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  of  each  sex,  the  plan  of  education,  with  the  degree 
of  success  which  appears  to  attend  the  respective  schools,  and  the 
disposition  which  appears  to  exist  in  the  tribes,  and  with  their  chief 
men,  to  promote  among  them  education  and  civilization.  You 
will  also  report  your  opinion  as  to  the  improvements  which  may 
be  made,  and  the  new  establishments,  to  promote  the  object  of  the 
govemntent  in  civilizing  the  Indians,  which  can  be  advantageously 
formed. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  Indians  will  necessarily  be  very  de- 
pendent on  the  character  of  the  trade  with  them,  and  a  subject  so 
important  will,  of  course,  claim  your  attention.  You  will  report 
such  facts,  as  may  come  within  your  knowledge,  as  will  go  to  show 
the  state  of  the  trade  with  them,  and  the  character  of  the  traders, 
and  will  suggest  such  improvements  in  the  present  system  of  In- 
dian trade,  as  in  your  opinion  will  render  it  better  calculated  to 
secure  peace  between  them  and  us,  and  win  contribute  more  effi- 
ciently to  advance  their  moral  condition. 

You  are  so  fully  apprized  of  the  views  of  the  President  in  your 
intended  visit  to  tlie  Indian  Tribes,  that  a  farther  enumeration  of 
the  objects,  which  are  thought  interesting,  is  deemed  unnecessa- 
ry ;  satisfied,  as  I  am,  that  your  zeal  and  intelligence  will  permit 
nothing  to  escape  your  observation,  which  may  be  useful  to  be 
known  to  the  government. 
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After  you  have  collected  yoar  materials,  you  will  digest  the 
whole  into  one  body,  and  present  it  in  such  form,  and  accompany 
it  with  such  reflections  and  suggestions,  as  you  may  deem  necessa- 
ry to  accomplish  the  interesting  objects,  which  it  is  intended  to 
promote  by  your  tour. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Signed,  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Rev.  J.  Morse,  D.  D.  now  in  Wauhington, 


NARRATIVE. 

Ik  fulfilment  of  the  foregoing  commission,  I  left  New-Haven  on 
the  10th  of  May  1820,  with  my  youngest  son,  Mr.  Richard  C.Morse, 
for  my  companion,  and  travelled  to  the  north-west,  as  &r  as  Green 
Bay,  in  the  N.  W.  Territory;  a  distance,  the  way  we  travelled, 
of  1600  miles.  We  passed  in  Steam-Boats  to  New- York  and  Alba- 
ny ;  thence  to  Utica  in  the  stage  ;  to  Montezuma,  ninety-six  miles, 
on  the  new  Canal ;  thence  to  Buffalo  by  stage ;  thence  across  Lake 
Erie  to  Detroit,  and  thence  to  Mackinaw,  in  the  Steam-Boat  Wi^-in- 
the-water ;  thence  to  L'Arbre  Croche,  thirty-six  miles,  in  birch  ca- 
noes; thence  to  Green  Bay,  in  the  U.  S.  Cutter  Dallas,  Capt.  Knapp ; 
and  returned  home  to  New-Haven  on  nearly  the  same  route,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  SOth  of  August,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  four 
months.  To  the  Great  Preserver  of  men,  we  would  devoutly  ren- 
der the  tribute  of  praise  due  to  Him,  for  his  goodness  manifested 
in  our  preservation  and  prosperity. 

In  New- York,  we  remained  four  days,  making  preparations  for 
the  journey ;  in  Albany  two  days,  for  th^  same  purpose  ;  in  Ca- 
nandaigua  one  day,  where  I  had  an  interview  with  J.  Parrish,  Esq. 
Indian  agent.  A  council  of  the  Six  Nations  had  been  appointed  the 
Ist  of  June,  which  I  was  expected  to  attend.  As,  however,  the 
Steam-Boat  for  Detroit  was  to  depart  the  31st  May,  and  the  omis- 
sion to  take  that  opportunity,  would  delay  us  a  fortnight,  deran- 
ging all  my  plans  for  the  west,  I  left  a  hasty  speech  with  the  Agent, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Council,*  and  em- 
barked in  the  Steam-Boat. 

*  Appendix  A. 
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At  Detroit  we  spent  twelve  days.  Here  is  conceniered  a  variety 
^nd  abundance  of  valuable  informatioD  concerning  the  Indians,  out 
of  which  I  endeavoured  to  collect  whatever  related  to  the  various 
topics  specified  in  my  conunission. 

At  Mackinaw,  at  the  military  establishment  of  that  Island,  we 
spent  sixteen  days  :  from  the  17th  of  June,  to  the  3d  of  July,  in 
the  fiimily  of  the  Commandant  of  this  post,  Capt.  Pierce,  where 
we  received  the  kindest  attention.  Probably  there  is  no  situation 
of  more  importance  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  pro- 
moting the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  than  Mackinaw.* 

The  contemplated  removal  of  this  Military  Post,  or  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  establishment,  to  the  Saut  of  St.  Mary's,  near  Lake 
Superior,  to  prepare  the  way  for  which  a  purchase  has  been  made 
of  a  proper  site  for  such  an  establishment,!  will  furnish  another 
very  advantageous  station  for  planting  an  Education  Family,  whose 
influence,  in  connexion  with  that  of  Mackinaw,  through  the  medi* 
ym  of  the  thousands  of  Indians,  and  that  of  the  Traders,  who  annu- 
ally resort  to  these  stations,  may  be  extended  over  the  whole  of 
the  wide  territories,  bordering  on  the  largest  of  our  Lakes. 

At  L'Arbre  Croche,  to  which  place  we  were  accompanied  by 
Col.  George  Boyd,  the  Indian  s^nt  at  Mackinaw,  with  his  inter- 
preter, Mr.  Graverod,  we  spent  a  day  and  a  night,  in  which  time 
Col.  Boyd  held  a  Treaty  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  Chiefs  of  that  part  of  the  Ottawa  Indians,  who  re- 
side here,  for  the  purchase  of  the  Martin  Islands,^  which  are  in 
t^e  vicinity  of  Mackinaw.  Ailerwards  I  held  a  conference  witk 
(hem  on  the  subjects  of  my  mission. § 

At  Green  Bay  we  remained  fifteen  days,  from  the  7th,  to  the 
23d  of  July,  in  the  hospitable  family  of  Col.  J.  Smith,  Commandant 
at  the  military  post  in  this  place.  Green  Bay  may  vie  with  Mack- 
inaw in  its  importance,  as  a  place  adapted  to  carry  into  effect  the 
benevolent  plans  of  the  Government  in  reference  to  the  Indians. 
This  place,  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  will  probably  be  the  future  cap* 
itals  of  the  N.  W.  Territory,  which  is  now  without  any  white  pop- 
ulation, except  the  garrisons  of  the  U.  States,  and  a  few  fami- 
lies of  mingled  French  and  Indian  blood,  settled  around  them. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  countiy  well  adapted  for  the  developement 

*  Appendix  B.    t  Appendix  C.    t  Appendix  D.    i  Appendix  £. 
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of  a  project  to  b6  submitted  in  itd  plac^  ib  this  Repbtt.  Ati  EdQ' 
cation  family,  in  connexion  with  the  military  posts,  at  each  of  thes^ 
two  stations,  would  have  a  commanding  influence  on  many  popu- 
lous and  powerful  IndSaiH  Tribes,  whose  influence  again  Would  be 
great,  if  not  controlling,  over  other  targe  tribes  inhabiting  along 
the  northern  border  of  the  United  States,  westward,  even  to  th^ 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  information  which  Was  collected  at  Qreen 
Bay,  and  the  other  places  above  mentioned,  will  be  detailed  in  th^ 
Appendix  to  this  Report.* 

We  found  the  Winebagoes  and  Menominees,  who  live  on  Win- 
ebago  Lake,  Fox  River,  and  near  Green  Bay,  in  a  state  of  consid- 
erable agitation ;  the  former  in  consequence  of  the  recent  murder 
of  two  of  our  men,  at  Fort  Armstrong,  by  two  of  their  young  war- 
riors ;  the  latter,  on  account  of  an  unauthorized  treaty,  professed- 
ly inbehalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  the  In- 
dian agent  had  just  concluded  with  the  Menominees,  ibr  the  pur- 
chase of  a  laiige  tract  o£  their  most  valued  land,  on  both  sides  of 
Fox  River.t  Neady  all  the  real^  acknowledged,  chiefi  of  the 
nation  were  stron^y  opposed  to  the  sale  of  this  land,  which  they 
very  justly  considered,  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  territory. 
Divisions  and  contentions  immediately  succeeded  this  sale,  be- 
tween those  who  signed,  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  trea- 
ty, one  immediate  consequence  of  which  was,  the  murder,  Whil^ 
we  were  at  Green  Bay,  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty.  Hap- 
pily, and  for  the  honor  of  the  Government,  and  for  the  union  and 
peace  of  this  tribe,  this  treaty,  after  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
case  to  the  President,  was  not  submitted  by  him  to  the  Senate, 
and  has  not  been  ratified.  The  joy  expressed  by  these  poor  In- 
dians, on  receiving  intelligence  that  this  treaty  was  not  to  go  int& 
effect,  was  correspondent  to  the  extreme  grief  and  depression, 
which  they  had  previously  felt4 

From  all  the  officers  at  the  several  military  posts,  Superinten- 
dants  of  Indian  affairs,  Indian  agents.  Factors,  and  their  interpret- 
ers, and  the  Missionaries  and  teachers  among  the  tribes  we  visit- 
ed ;  fr©m  the  Clergy  and  respectable  officers  of  Government  and 
citizeitf,  in  the  places  in  which  lay  our  rout  and  principal  business, 

•  Appendix  F.    t  Ap^ndix  G.    t  Appendix  H. 
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we  receired  every  desirabie  civiiity^  kindness  and  prempt  assisC- 
ance  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  the  Government.  The  In- 
dians, also,  treated  us,  without  a  single  exception,  with  much  re- 
spect and  attention,  and  listened,  with  their  usual  politeness,  to  my 
communications,  as  the  representative  of  their  great  father,  the 
President.  Were  it  not  that  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  recited, 
and  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  omit  any,  it  would  be  gratifying  to 
our  feelings,  to  give  the  names  of  those  who,  for  the  government's 
sake,  from  regard  to  the  cause  in  which  we  were  embarked,  as 
well  as  for  our  own  sakes,  shewed  us  this  respect  and  kindness. 

It  is  a  circumstance  of  regret,  that  Governor  Cass,  Superinten- 
dant  of  Indians  in  the  Michigan  Territory,  from  whom  I  had  expec- 
ted to  receive  much  assistance  and  information,  had,  just  before 
our  arrival  at  Detroit,  departed  on  his  N.  W.  Expedition.  The 
disappointment,  however,  was  rendered  as  little  inconvenient  to  us 
as  possible,  by  the  politeness  and  ready  assistance  of  Lieut.  Gov. 
WooDBRioGE,  Major  General  Macomb,  and  many  other  respecta- 
ble gentlemen  of  this  city. 

We  were  fevored  on  our  way  with  the  company  of  gentlemen 
of  high  consideration  and  intelligence,  from  whom  was  derived,  not 
only  the  usual  social  gratifications,  but  much  information  relative 
to  the  object  of  my  mission.  We  were  so  fortunate^as  to  be  on 
our  way,  when  Governor  Cliitton,  General  S.  Van  Rensselaer, 
and  other  gentlemen,  Commissioners,  were  going  to  visit  the 
Chrand  Erie  Ccuud^*  and  enjoyed  their  company  for  three  or  four 
days,  during  our  ride  from  Albany  to  Utica,  and  on  the  Canal,  from 
Utica  to  Montezuma— Judge  Platt,  also,  was  our  fellow  passen- 
ger to  Utica, — gentlemen,  than  whom  none  could  do  more,  or  could 
be  more  ready  to  do  what  they  were  able,  to  promote  the  views 
of  the  Government ;  particularly  in  regard  to  the  remnants  of  the 
Six  Nations  residing  in  the  State  of  New- York. 

In  crossing  Lake  Erie,  among  other  respectable  passengers,  we 
were  gratified  in  finding  the  commissioners  for  settling  the  North* 
em  boundary  of  the  U.  States ;  Maj.  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  and 
the  Hon.  Anthony  Barclay,  and  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
them;  also  Charles  Stuart,  Esq.  of  Maiden,  Upper  Canada, 
who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  objects  of  my  mission,  and  mani- 

•  Appendix  L 
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feited  an  aird^iift  desire  that  the  Britidfar  Government  would  co-op- 
erate with  oor  own,  in  some  general  plan,  that  might  he  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  within  the  jurisdiction  of  both  6ov- 
emmeiUB.  On  this  tfobject,  of  much  importance,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  I  cMrersed,  at  Detroit  and  Mackinaw,  with  several 
intelligent  gentlemen,  British  subjects,  who  coincided  with  Mr. 
Stuart  in  th^ir  feelings  and  opinions.  These  conversations  sug- 
g^st^d  th(^  idea  of  the  visit  to  Canada,  which  was  made  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1821. 

In  the  feeble  state  of  my  health,  I  felt  it  to  be  a  peculiar  smile 
of  Providence,  to  be  favoured,  as  we  were,  from  Cannndaigua  to 
Mackinaw,  and  during  our  stay  at  the  latter  place  with  the  com- 
pany of  Dr.  Beaumont,  Post  Surgeon  of  the  3d  Regiment  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  a  gentleman  of  much  skill  in  his  profession,  and  of 
DMJBt  ainiable  and  kind  dispositions.  To  him,  by  means  of  hi^  med- 
ical prescriptions  and  attentions,  I  feel  indebted,  under  Provi- 
dence, fbr  the  degree  of  hedth,  which  enabled  me  to  fulfil  my  du- 
tff69 16  th6  Government,  probably  even  for  my  life. 

On  our  passage  from  Detroit  to  Mackinaw,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  the  company  of  Gen.  Macomb,  Col.  Wool,  (who,  in  his  office 
of  Inspector  General,  fbr  which  he  seemed  peculiarly  well  fitted, 
was  on  his  rout  to  visit  and  inspect  the  northern  military  posts) 
Capi  Crooks,  and  Mr.  StewaAt,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of 
f^pectability.  The  two  gentleman  last  named,  are  intelligent 
litembers  of  the  American  S.  W.  Fur  Company,  conversant  with 
Ibdians,  and  had  both  of  them  visited  Columbia  river,  and  travel- 
\M  overland,  one  of  them  twice,  through  the  wide  region  inhab- 
ited by  the  Aborigines  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and' 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  rivers,  which  pass  into  the  Missouri, 
and  of  those  which*  pass  directly  into  the  Mississippi.  Probably 
no  men  have  had  opportunity  to  acquire  so  extensive  and  accurate 
a  knofdedgcf  of  this  terra  incognita  of  our  country,  as  these  two 
gentlemen ;  and  what  they  had  acquired,  that  was  valuable  to  my 
dbject,  they  have  communicated  with  great  readiness  and  polite* 
ness,  and  also  made  me  acquainted  with  several  of  their  most  intel- 
ligent agents,  who  had  resided  a  number  of  winters  among  the  in- 
terior tribes.  From  these  sources,  beside  much  information  of 
OthelPkindfty  I  received  for  my  statistical  table,  th«  ni(m«9»..num* 
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bers,  and  places  of  residence,  of  many  tribes,  and  of  not  a  few, 
who  had  never  before  been  visited  by  white  people,  and  whose 
names,  even,  were  not  before  known  to  ns. 

We  endeavoured  to  be  useful  on  our  way,  when  there  was  op- 
portunity, without  injury  to  the  main  object  of  my  mission,  by 
fireaching  to  the  troops  of  the  U.  States,  at  the  several  military 
posts  which  we  visited,  and  at  other  destitute  places,  administering 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  dispensing  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction by  the  distribution  of  bibles  and  tracts,  establishing  Sab- 
bath and  other  schools,  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  and  laying  foun- 
dations for  a  stated  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  permanent  sup- 
port of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  Our 
efforts  of  this  kind,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  have  been  crowned 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  and  will  issue,  at  no  distant  period,  in 
measures  beneficial  to  many  of  the  destitute,  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  lefl  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice. 

I  considered  improvements  of  this  kind,  in  these  destitute  pla- 
ces, as  having  an  important  bearing  and  influence  on  the  benevo- 
lent project  of  the  Government,  in  regard  to  the  Indians  ;  whose 
intercourse  with  these  military  posts,  and  with  the  inhabitants  of 
these  villages,  is  frequent  and  extensive.  In  these  circumstances, 
good  examples  in  the  soldiers  and  citizens  will  be  of  much  advan- 
tage to  their  Indian  visitants.  To  make  these  soldiers  and  citizens 
good,  of  course,  is  doing  good  to  the  Indians.  These  observations 
apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mackinaw  and  Green 
Bay,  which  places  are  regularly  frequented  by  large  numbers  of 
the  Indians,  and  in  these  places  the  establishments  mentioned  above 
were  made. 

I  add,  that  the  season  was  remarkably  fine.  We  suffered 
no  hindrance  in  our  journey  from  unfavorable  weather  or  any 
disaster.  By  the  aid  which  I  received,  under  a  kind  Providence, 
though  my  health  was  extremely  feeble  for  a  tour  so  extensive 
and  of  so  much  fatigue  and  responsibility,  I  was  enabled  to  collect 
much  information  on  the  several  topics  specified  in  my  commis- 
sion. This  will  be  found  in  as  much  order,  as  the  nature  of  the 
several  topics  will  admit,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report. 
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TOUR  INTO  CANADA. 

ConceiviDg  that  it  was  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  my  com- 
mission, and  that  it  might,  in  varions  ways,  aid  essentially  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  grand  object  of  the  Gorernment  in  respect  to  the 
Indians,  I  left  home  on  the  4th  of  July  1821,  with  a  view  to  visit 
both  the  Canadas,  and  to  ascertain  the  feelings  and  views  of  the 
Governors  and  principal  men  in  those  provinces,  on  the  subject  of 
the  civilization  and  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  In- 
dians, within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  whether  their  co- 
operation, in  such  manner  as  they  should  deem  proper,  might 
be  expected.*  I  proceeded  by  way  of  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls  and 
Town,  to  York,  the  seat  of  the  government  of  Upper  Canada, 
where  I  arrived  the  3d  of  August ;  and  the  same  day  had  a  very 
full  and  satisfactory  conversation  with  His  Excellency,  Sir  Pere- 
grine Maitland,  on  the  subject  of  my  visit,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  following  letter,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress  to  you  from  Niagara. 


Niagara,  August  6th,  1831. 

-    Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  just  returned  to  this  place  from  a  visit  to  His  Excellen- 
cy Peregrine  Maitland,  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  at  York. 
He  received  me  with  much  civility,  in  a  manner  respectful  to  the 
Government  under  whose  commission  I  had  been  acting;  heard  my 
communications  with  an  attention,  which  indicated  deep  interest  in 
them ;  communicated,  in  turn,  what  had  been  done,  and  was  now 
doing,  for  the  Indians  in  this  Province ;  expressed  in  strong  terms 
his  approbation  of  what  was  doing  in  the  U.  States,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Indians;  rejoiced  very  sincerely  in  our  success,  and  manifested 
his  readiness  to  co-operate  with  us  in  all  suitable  ways  and  meas- 
ures practicable  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  and  common 
object  in  view,  the  complete  civilization  of  the  Indians.     A  plan  of 

*  A  suminaiy  Joomal  of  thia  Tour  is  given  in  the  Appendix  K. 
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foture  proceeding  in  this  basineas  was  proposed  by  him,  to  which 
I  gave  mj  ready  assent.*  He  will  confer  with  Governor  Dal- 
HousiE,  now  on  a  tour  in  the  western  part  of  this  province,  on  this 
subject,  and  of  whose  approbation  of  the  benevolent  design,  of  do- 
ing good  to  the  Indians,  he  entertains  no  doubt. 

I  have  conversed  also  with  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  York ;  and  with  the  Hon.  William  Claus, 
Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  other  respectable  gentlemen  in  Niagara^ 
on  this  business,  and  by  all  am  assured  of  their  warm  approbation 
of  it,  and  have  their  promises  of  cordial  support 

A  foundaftion,  I  trust,  is  thus  laid  for  future  intercourse  and  co- 
operation between  the  Governments,  and  respectable  and  influen- 
tial individuals  in  these  Provinces,  and  our  own  Government  and 
individuals  connected  with  it,  which  will  tend  to  harmonize  and 
strengthen  the  efforts  which  shall  in  future  be  made,  each  withio 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  raise  the  long  neglected  native 
tribes,  whom  the  Providence  of  God  has  placed  under  our  care,  as 
christian  nations,  from  their  present  state  of  ignorance  and  wretch- 
edness, to  the  enjoyment,  with  us,  of  all  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  of  our  holy  reUgion.  In  all  events,  I  shall  never  regret, 
that  I  have  made  this  visit  and  effort  to  accomplish  an  object  obvi- 
ously good,  and  of  deep  importance.  The  gratifications  I  have 
enjoyed  in  the  polite  and  favourable  manner  in  which  my  commu- 
nications were  received,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  are  an  abnn- 

*  The  plan  suggested  was,  that  a  correspondence  should  be  opened  and  con* 
tinued  between  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Dr.  Stv art  of  Lower  Canada 
and  myself  on  th«  subject  at  large,  under  his,  the  Governor's  tanolion,  and 
tl^t  in  this  ibrm  he  would  moft  chfeKaBjr  give  ibn  hnriaMi  hii  inilaeiioe. 
A  letter,  accordtn^y,  intnodncing  and  opening  the  sulg^et,  bai  been  forward- 
ed to  Dr.  Stua&t. 

The  absence  of  Governor  Dalhovsix,  prevented  my  going,  aa  1  had  inten- 
ded, to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  of  course  my  ascertaining  from  personal 
conversation,  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  a  number  of  respectable  gentlemen  in 
those  places,  particalaily  Chiel  Jostioe  Skwall,  and  Sir  Wiluam  Ior vsov, 
Bart  Inspector  GeaeiU  of  Indian  Affniri^  to  when  I  had  kttert  of  introdtto- 
tjon.  These  letters  have  been  unce  forwarded^  with  letters  esplaiaiag  fully 
the  design  of  my  intended  visit  to  them.  Their  answers  have  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived. 
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dapt  reward  ibr  all  the  f4%«e6  and  priratioos  I  ha¥e  endured  i& 
so  long  a  tour,  Ia  so  hota  season,  and  fiur  away  from  my  family, 
1  am,  dear  Sir,  with  high  consider«ition  and  esteem, 

Year  obedient  Serrant, 
JEDIDIAH  MORSE. 
Hon.  JoHir  €.  Cj^ houk,  Secretary  of  War. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

1.  On  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  this  subject,  of  which  the  read« 
er  of  this  report  should  be  apprized  in  the  outset  Accuracy  in 
regard  to  the  names,  numbers,  and  situations  of  the  numerous  In- 
dian Tribes,  which  are  spread  orerour  widely  extended  territory ; 
and  in  the  spelling  of  their  names,  seeing  that  these  tribes,  in  not 
a  single  instance,  have  a  written  language,  is  not  pretended,  nor 
must  absolute  correctness  be  expected. 

The  nature  of  these  subjects  precludes  accuracy.  No  individual 
can  visit  the  whole  territory  inhabited  by  the  Indians  and  person- 
ally make  the  necessary  inquiries.  Even  this,  could  it  be  done, 
wQuld  not  prevent  mistakes.  Information  is  derived  from  many 
sources,  on  which  different  degrees  of  reliance  are  to  be  placed. 
No  standard  of  spelling  and  pronouncing  Indian  names,  has  yet 
been  agreed  od,  though  we  have  several  learned  and  able  disser- 
tations on  this  subject.*  The  same  tribes  are  called  by  different 
names,  by  the  French,  English,  and  Spaniards,  and  even  by  the 
Indians  themselves.  The  Winebago  Tribe,  for  example,  is  call- 
ed by  the  French,  Puant ;  by  the  Sioux,  Ho-Umka — among  them- 
selves their  name  is  O-shun-gu-lap,  The  Fox  Tribe  is  called  by 
the  Chip-pa-was,  Ot'tah'gah'mie;  by  the  Sauks,  or  Sacs,  Mus- 
quah^kie;  by  the  Sioux,  Mich-en-dick-er;  by  the  Winebagoes, 
O'tker^i'ca;  and  by  the  French,  Renard:  and  so  of  others.  Our 
acquaintance  with  many  tribes  is  but  commencing,  and  with  many 

*  By  P.  S.  Duponceatt,  Esq.  Rev.  John  Heckewelder,  Hon.  John  PiokeriDg, 
Esq.  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis,  and  others. 
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more,  contained  in  our  Table,  we  have  only  the  uncertain  in- 
formation of  travellen,  who  have  barely  passed  through,  or  only 
«near,  their  villages.     I  can  only  say,  I  have  been  fully  aware  of 
these  difficulties,  and  have  met  them  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  l 

and  have  employed  my  best  and  most  assiduous  endeavors  to  lay  j 

before  the  Government,  as  full  and  correct  a  view  of  the  numbers    .  i 

and  actual  situation  of  the  whole  Indian  population  within  their 
jurisdiction,  as  my  information  and  materials  would  admit.  It  is  a 
subject,  indeed,  in  which  accuracy  is  not  now  required.  Enough 
is  given  for  present  use; — enough  to  show  us  our  object  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness,  and  to  commence  our  operations  for  the  attain- 
ment of  it.  Our  advances  in  knowledge  of  the  names,  numbers 
and  situation  of  the  western  tribes,  will  keep  pace  with,  the  ad- 
vance of  our  operations.  We  shall  always  know  enough  on  this 
subject,  to  enable  us  to  do  present  duty. 

2.  My  second  remark  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  composition  of 
this  report.  The  body  of  it  is  not  intended  to  be  original^  but  to 
consist  of  existing  facts  and  materials,  now  scattered  in  many  books 
and  manuscripts,  which  it  is  important  should  be  collected  and  ar- 
ranged, for  convenient  use,  under  proper  heads.  To  accomplish 
this,  so  far  as  it  has  been  accomplished  in  this  volume,  has  cost  no 
small  labor. 

The  length  of  the  report  will  excite  no  surprize  in  the  mind  of 
any  one,  who  will  reflect  a  moment  on  the  extent  of  my  commis- 
sions, the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  the  number  and  variety  of 
facts  and  materials  relating  to  it,  and  the  deep  interest  happily  ex- 
cited concerning  it,  both  in  the  civil  and  religious  community. 


Xames,  fi'umbers  and  places  of  Residence  ^  of  Indian  Tribes  in  the 
United  States. 

The  following  article  in  my  instructions,  is  the  first  in  order: 
I.  **  You  will  particularly  ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
number  of  the  various  tribes  which  you  may  visit,  and  those  ad- 
jacent." 
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I  have  takeo  the  liberty  to  give  a  liberal  consfractioD  to  this  ar- 
ticle; and  88  the  object  of  the  goyemment  is  to  attempt  the  civiliza- 
tioQ  of  the  Indians  gentraUy^  I  have  prepared,  with  no  small  la- 
bor, from  the  most  authentic  materials  which  I  could  command, 
a  Statiaical  TabU^  embracing  the  names  and  nombers  of  all  the 
tribes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  have  ac- 
companied this  Table  with  a  map,  shewing,  as  far  as  is  known, 
where  each  tribe  resides.  [Tlu  reader  %$  referred  to  ike  Table 
and  Map  J  preceding  the  Title  page.] 

II.  After  the  foregoing  general  tabular  and  map  views,  of  a 
preliminary  nature,  I  proceed  to  give,  in  order,  such  particular 
accounts  of  the  several  tribes  enumerated  in  the  table,  as  shall  ex- 
hibit, what  my  commission  requires,  ^*  the  actual  condition"  of 
the  Indian  Tribes — ^particularly  "  the  extent  of  their  respective 
territories,  ^ith  the  nature  of  their  soil  and  climate,  their  modes 
of  life,  custonm,  laws  and  political  institutions, — ^the  character  and 
dispositions  of  their  principal  and  most  influential  men;  the  num- 
ber of  schools,  their  position,  the  number  of  teachers—- of  schol- 
ars of  each  sex,  the  plan  of  education,  with  the  degree  of  success 
which  appears  to  attend  the  respective  schools,  and  the  disposi- 
tion, which  appears  to  exist  in  the  tribes,  and  with  their  chief 
men,  to  promote  among  them  civilization." 

The  body  of  the  information  collected  incompliance  with  the 
part  of  my  commission  above  recited,  I  have,  for  obvious  reasons, 
thrown  into  an  Appendix^  to  which  reference  may  be  had  for  facts 
and  information  in  detail,  to  establish  and  illustrate  the  different 
branches  of  this  Report. 

In  this  part  of  my  Report,  I  shall  make  general,  summary  re- 
marks only,  on  the  various  nations  of  Indians,  in  the  order  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  Table,  beginning  with  the  Remnants  of  the  Tribes 
remaining  in 

NEW-ENGLAND. 

A  particular  account  of  these  several  tribes  is  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.*    These  Indians  are  all  provided  for,  both  as  to  instroc- 

*  Appendix  L. 
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tioB  and  confort,  by  the  govetiimentB  and  Mligiotts  asfloeidtioiiB,  of 
die  sevenil  states  in  which  they  reside,  as:  fiir  as  they  will,  in  their 
present  situation,  receive  these  blessings.  Should  the  Gcyveira- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  provide  an  Asylum  ibr  the  reMianttfof 
these  depressed  and  wretched  people,  who  have  been  long  iosn- 
Isted,  corrupting  and  wasting  aWay  in  tkte  midst  of  us,  a  piyrtion  of 
them  might  be  persuaded  to  take  shelter  in  it  from  the  ruin  which 
otherwise  8eem»  inevitably  to  await  them.  The  body  of  iJiem, 
however,  would  doubtless  prefer  to  remain  where  they  are,  for 
this  prominent  reason,  among  others,  that  very  few  of  them  are  of 
unmixed  blood*  The  others,  having  interroarried  with  the  lowest 
dassea  of  white  people  and  negroes,  and  feellngno  sympathy  with 
Indians  of  pure  blood,  wouM  not  be  cod^rtable,  or  happy,  or  ef 
wholesome  influence,  if  removed  and  planted  among  them.  In' 
the  view  gjven  of  the  history,  and  present  state,  of  these  tribes^ 
we  may  see  the  results  c^past  experiments;  and  continue  those 
means  which  have  been  suceessful,  and  correct,  or  abandon  those, 
which  have  proved  abortive.  On  these  tribes,  formerly,  and  on 
others  now  extinct,  were  bestowed  the  Missionary  labors  almost 
single  handed^  of  Eliot,  the  Mayhews,  Edwards,  the  Seigennto, 
Kbklaad,  Wheelock,  Badger,  Cecum  and  others,  whose  zeal, 
triab,  and  faithful  services,  are  remembered  and  recorded  on 
earth,  and,  we  doubt  not,  in  heaven. 

NEW-YORK. 

4 

In  this  State,  are  what  remain  in  the  United  States,  of  the  cele- 
brated confederacy  of  the  Six  JVolions,  with  the  Stockbridge, 
Brotherton,  and  some  of  a  few  other  tribes,  who  are  planted  on 
lands' given  them  principally  by  the  Oneidus  and  Senecas.  Of  the 
present  state  of  these  Indians,  in  ^  the  particulars  desired  by  the 
Government,  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.* 
There  is  a  division  among  them  on  the  subject  of  removal.  The 
greater  part,  probably,  at  present,  choose  to  remain  on  their  seve- 
ral Reservations;  and  they  are  supported  in  this  choice  by  some 
religious  associations  and  individuals,  who  believe  that  they  can, 

*  Appendix  M. 
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to  mvre  advantage,  be  cWilized  where  they  are,  than  in  any  place 
to  which  they  conld  be  removed.  My  own  opinion,  however,  and 
that  of  many  others,  and  of  a  large  part  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
is  different.  A  removal  of  these,  and  of  all  other  reduced  tribes, 
in  the  settled  parts  of  our  country,  and  their  colonization  on  some 
sequestered  spot,  selected  and  prepared  wRh  judgment,  and  libe- 
rality, under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the  Government, 
would  place  them  in  circumstances  for  improvement,  far  more 
eligible  than  those  in  which  they  are  now  placed.  The  spot  which 
has  been  lately  selected^  and  purchased  of  the  Winebago  and  Me- 
nomine  Indians,  on  Fox  river,  in  the  N.  W,  Territory,  by  a  dele- 
gation from  the  Stockbridge,  Oneida,  St  Regis,  and  some  other 
tribes,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Eleazer  Williams,  I  consid- 
er as  judiciously  chosen  for  this  purpose.  After  those  who  are 
now  willing  to  go,  shall  have  settled  in  this  chosen  and  pleasant 
country,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  and  some  reli- 
gions Association,  who  will  plant  Education  Families  among  them, 
there  is  little  doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  but  more  of  these,  and 
other  reduced  and  feeble  tribes,  and  ultimately  the  whole,  or 
nearly  all  of  this  class,  will  voluntarily,  or  with  a  little  persua- 
sion and  assistance  follow  them.  But  more  will  be  found  on  this 
prominent  subject  in  the  Appendix,  F.  G.  H. 

All  these  tribes  remaining  in  New-York,  have  been  supplied 
fi>r  many  years  with  more  or  less  of  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion; several  houses  for  pubhc  worship  have  been  erected  for 
their  use;  schools  established,  various  kinds  of  mills  have  been 
built,  tools  for  husbandry  and  for  carrying  on  several  of  the  me- 
chanical arts,  furnished,  and  other  means  employed  for  the  gene- 
ral improvement  of  these  Indians.  Besides  what  has  been  done 
&r  them  in  these  ways  by  the  Legislature  and  religious  Associa- 
tions of  the  State  in  which  they  reside,  the  Society  in  Scotland  for 
propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  the  Society  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North- America,  establish- 
ed in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, have  supported  for  many  years,  one  or  more  Missionaries 
and  school-masters  among  the  Oneida  and  Stoekbridge  Indians. 
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These  means  have  not  been  used  without  very  apparent  good  ef- 
fects. Whole  tribes  have  been  converted  from  Paganism  to  Chris- 
tianity;  many  hopeful  conTerts  have  been  made  to  the  &ith  of  the 
Gospel;  churches,  respectable  for  their  numbers,  have  been 
formed;  the  ordinances  of  religion  have  been  regularly  adminis- 
tered; church  music  has  been  successfully  cultivated;  valuable 
improvements  have  been  made  in  agriculture,  manufiictures  and 
some  of  the  most  useful  and  necessary  mechanic  arts,  and  in  their 
dwellings,  and  style  of  living.  Some  of  them  are  wealthy,  m  cat- 
tie,  and  other  stock,  and  in  the  produce  of  their  farms;  numbers 
have  made  such  advances  in  the  common  branches  of  knowledge, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  to  become  teachers  of  schools — 
and  some  have  risen  to  be  respectable  religious  teachers.  Among 
these  last  is  Mr.  Williams,  who  has  just  been  named,  who  is  of 
Indian  descent,  and  who  for  several  years  has  officiated  successful- 
ly in  the  Episcopal  forms  of  worship,  as  the  religious  Teacher  of 
the  Oneidas.  All  these  improvements,  however,  have  fallen 
short  of  the  public  expectations,  and  seem  not  to  have  produced 
genjsrally  that  encouragement  to  continued  and  increased  exertion, 
which  the  friends  to  the  happiness  of  the  Indians  had  hoped.  The 
success  of  these  efforts  has  doubtless  been  much  obstructed  by  the 
influence  of  low  and  depraved  white  people,  who  have  insinuated 
themselves  among  these  Indians,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep 
them  ignorant;  and  whose  exertions,  of  course,  would  be  against 
all  improvements.  The  imperfect  plans  upon  which  these  be- 
nevolent efforts  have  been  made,  have  lessened  their  good  effects. 
As  the  new  plans  to  be  submitted,  provide  against  these  evils  and 
defects  of  both  kinds,  past  experience  should  in  no  degree  discour- 
age new  attempts  on  new  plans,  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  which 
have  been  tested  by  a  variety  and  succession  of  experiments. 

The  aid  given  by  the  Government  to  religious  Associations, 
who  have  made  establishments  for  the  improvement  of  several  por- 
tions of  these  Indians,  appears  to  have  been  judiciously  bestowed, 
and  probably  is  the  full  proportion  of  the  fond,  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  President  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  which 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  tribes  in  this  section  of  our  country. 
An  Education  Family,  formed  and  organized  on  the  plan  hereafter 
recommended,  would  be  able  to  impart  all  necessary  instruction 
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to  a  much  laiger  Dumber  than  now  dwell  together  in  anj  part  of 
the  state  of  New- York;  and  henee  may  be  drawn  a  weighty  argo- 
ment  in  fiiTor  of  their  colinization.  It  would  economise*  to  a  great 
extent,  oar  means  and  labor  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians.  A 
large  Aanily,  embracing  instructors  in  all  branches  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, might  superintend  and  conduct  the  education  of  a  laige  body 
of  Indiaos. 

OHIO. 

I  hare  given  in  the  Appendix,*  so  full  an  account  of  the  Indians, 
who  remain  in  this  State,  in  answer  to  the  enquiries  of  the  Got- 
emment,  that  very  few  observations  remain  to  be  made  in  this 
place.  It  seems  not  easy  te  reconcile  the  accounts  given  of  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  Delawares,  by  the  Indian  Agent,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Seigeant.t  These  differences  render  it  difficult  to 
determine  the  real  state  of  facts.  Very  considerable  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  instruction  of  these  Indians  by  several  de* 
nominations  of  Christians,  more  especially  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  the  £ivorable  results  are  stated.  Several  remarks  of 
Rev.  Mr,  Hoge  in  his  letter ,|  are  worthy  of  special  notice,  par- 
ticularly the  following.  '^  They  (the  Indians)  begin  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  their  migratory  life  is  unfriendly  to  their  wel&re; 
that  it  will  soon  be  impossible  to  gain  subsistence  by  hunting;  that 
they  must  have  recourse  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.** 
These  convictions  are  undoubtedly  fast  becoming  general  among 
the  sensible  part  of  the  tribes  within  the  circle  of  our  settlements. 

On  the  subject  of  Colonization,  the  reply  of  Richardville,§  ex- 
presses the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  Indians,  who  have  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  their  respective  tribes.  .  "  I  think,"  says 
this  sensible  Chief,  in  answer  to  my  question  to  him — '*  I  think 
the  plan  of  collecting  the  Indians  now  scattered,  into  large  bodies, 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  them  with  more  convenience,  and  at 
Less  expense,  both  practicable  and  advantageous." 

*  Appendix  O.        t  Appendix  P.         %  Appendix  Q.  ^  Appendix  R. 
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MICHIGAN  AND  NORTH  WEST  TERRITORIES. 

I  put  these  together,  because,  though  distiact  territories,  they 
are  at  present  under  one  GoveroineDt,  administered  by  one  60?- 
emor.  Some  parts  of  these  Territories,  as  Detroit,  Mackinaw, 
Green  Bay,  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  have  been  places  of  renown 
in  ancient  and  modem  wars;  but  the  countries  around  them,  till 
very  lately,  remained  unexplored,  known  only  to  the  native 
tribes,  who  occupied  them  as  their  hunting  grounds.  Within  a 
few  years,  these  territories  have  risen  into  such  importance,  as 
that  the  Govomment  of  the  United  States,  by  their  appointed 
Agents,  have  explored  them  to  their  remotest  corners.  Border- 
ing, to  a  great  extent,  on  the  line  which  divides  the  United  States 
from  the  British  colony  of  Upper  Canada,  embracing  points  of 
much  importance  in  conducting  our  Indian  Trade,  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  that  we  might  be 
the  better  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  which  belong 
to  us,  and  to  defend  ourselves  against  encroachments.  The  sur- 
vey of  this  wide  spread  wilderness  has  brought  to  our  knowledge 
large  bodies  of  Indians,  hitherto  known  only  to  a  few,  who  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  trading  with  them. 

At  different,  distant,  and  conunanding  points  within  these  Ter- 
ritories, five  military  posts  have  been  established,  and  a  sixth  is 
in  contemplation.*  These  posts  are  intended  to  prote<5t  our  ri^its 
in  carrying  on  the  Indian  trade,  and  to  exert  an  influence  to  pre- 
serve peace  on  these  borders  between  us  and  the  Indians,  and 
between  their  different  tribes,  and  to  protect  and  aid  any  Educa- 
tion establishments  which  may  be  made  in  their  vicinity.  These 
circumstances,  with  that  which  has  often  been  brought  up  to  view, 
the  selection  of  some  part  of  these  Territories,  as  the  seat  of  a 
colony  of  Indians;  and  another,  that  this  is  the  part  of  our  coun- 
try which  I  have  personally  visited,  have  led  me  to  give  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  them.  The  view  of  them,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,!  readers  it  unnecessary  here  to  add  any 

•  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  Greeo  Bay,  Prairie  da  Chien,  St  Peten,  near  St  An- 
thony's Falls— and  one  is  contemi^ted  at  the  Saut  of  St  Mary's, 
t  Appendix  S. 
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farther  information  on  the  seTeral  topics  enumerated  in  my  Com- 
mission. The  whole  of  these  Territories  constitute  one  ^reat 
field  for  moral  cultivation;  and  when  Education  Families  shall  have 
heen  planted  at  the  different  military  posts,  a  plan  seriously  con* 
templated,  of  immense  importance;  and  which  it  is  hoped  will 
shortly  be  carried  into  effect,  a  channel,  through  them,  will  be 
opened  to  many  kiife  tribes  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Council 
Bluffs.  Here  again  a  military  post  is  established,  and  a  large 
Education  Family  are  ready  to  occupy  this  conunanding  station.* 
AU  the  tribes  within  the  United  States,  N.  of  the  Missouri,  as  far 
W.  as  the  Council  Blufis,  and  beyond  them,  placed  between 
these  posts  and  these  femilies,  may  be  made  to  feel,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  their  -combined,  controlling,  civilizing,  and  re- 
forming influence. 


.   INDIANA  AND  ILLINOIS. 

Our  table  shews  what  tribes  inhabit,  or  rather  did  <mce  in- 
habit, these  states.  The  most  of  them  have  sold  their  lands  and 
are  either  still  lingering  on  them,  unwilling  to  take  a  last  look 
over  the  fertile  fields,  which  they  once  called  their  own,  and  at  the 
mounds  which  contain  the  bones  of  many  generations  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  or  they  are  scattered,  and  roaming  without  a  home  in  the 
territories  of  strangers.  Not  many  years  since,  we  could  point  to 
the  populous  viUages  of  these  Indians,  and  knew  where  to  direct 
our  efforts  for  their  benefit.  Now  we  may  ask  the  question 
"Where  are  they  ?"  and  there  is  no  one  among  us  who  is  able  to 
give  an  answer.  The  most  of  them,  however,  are  already  gone,  or 
are  going,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  to  some  spot  selected,  or  to  be 
se1e^ed,t  for  their  future  '*  permanent,*'  residence.]: 

•  AppemUz  T.  t  Appendix  U. 

)I  cannot  deny  myielf  the  melancholy  gratificatioa  of  iniertiiig  here  the 
fi>11owiDg  periiDentand  touching  tpecimen  of 

DeteripHv  Eloquence, 

*<Thit  ^JMiwnmg  oonntiy,"  opeakiiig  of  a  pert  of  Virginia,  '^belonged  to 
the  Indiam ;  over  these  fields,  and  throagfa  thete  ferefti,  their  beloved  fim- 
fiithen  once,  in  careless  gaiety,  ponaed  their  sports  and  honted  their  gaoe ; 
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This  impoitant  change  in  the  sitnation  of  these  tribes  is  now  iu 
opentioo,  and  till  it  shall  be  completed,  nothing  definite  can  be 
either  said  or  done  as  to  their  civilization  or  religioos  instraction. 
Very  valuable  information  relating  to  some  of  the  tribes  who  have 
inhabited,  and  are  still  within  the  limits  of  these  states,  I  have  re- 
corded in  the  appendix,*  in  hope  that  while  it  answers  the  enquiries 
of  the  Government,  it  may  c<Hne  into  use,  when  these  Indians  shall 
have  found,  if  they  ever  do  find,  an  wkntolested  home. 


KENTUCKY. 

1  have  no  knowledge  that  any  ladians  are  remaining  in  this  State. 
The  Board  of  managers  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention,  under 
the  conviction  that  the  better  way  to  do  effectual  good  to  the  Indians 
is  to  *^  bring  them  from  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  inure  them 
Co  the  usages  of  civilized  life,  and  in  the  hope,  that  they  might  them- 
selves become  the  instructors  of  their  brethren,"  have  established 
a  School  for  the  above  purpose,  at  the  Great  Crossings  in  this  State, 
which  has  lately  been  removed  by  the  Board,  to  Rogersville  in 
Missouri.  They  have  the  assurance  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of 
receiving  }250,  for  promoting  this  object. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Few  of  the  Indians  mentioned  in  the  Table,  as  having  resided  in 
this  State,  thirty  years  ago,  are  now  to  be  fbund.    They  have 

•veiy  rttumkig  d»7  IouimI  Uma  the  w^  the  pssoefidi  ths  faftppf  proprieton 
of  this  txtiumy  domaia.  Bat  the  wtiite  mso  came,  aad  lo!  the  aniinated 
ohaie,  the  fetft,  the  dance,  the  Mnig,  of  fearless  thongfatless  Joy,  were  over. 
Ever  since,  they  have  been  made  to  drink  of  the  bitter  cap  of  humiliation  • 
treated  like  dogs,  their  lires,  their  liberties,  the  sport  of  the  white  men — their 
country,  and  the  graTes  of  their  fiithers,  torn  from  them  in  cmel  succession ; 
tmtj],  driven  from  river  to  river,  from  forest  to  forest,  and  through  a  period  of 
two  hundred  years  rolled  back,  nation  upon  nation,  they  find  themselTes  fugi- 
tiTes,  iragraats,  and  strangers  in  their  own  country !' '  BrUUh  Spy. 

•AppendisV. 
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been  scattered  and  diminished  in  the  manner  that  hundreds  of  oth- 
er tribes  faaye  been  before  them. 


VIRGINIA. 
^ottamays^  PanmnkieSf  and  Mattapames. 

Of  these  tribes,  twenty-seven  of  the  former,  and  a  still  less 
number  of  the  two  latter,  it  seems  are  all  that  remain  of  those  nu- 
merous tribes,  who  onc^  constituted  the  formidable  Powhatan 
confederacy. 

The  Nottaways  possess  27,000  acres  of  excellent  land,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  river  which  bears  their  name,  a  small  portion  of 
which  only,  is  under  cultivation.  A  woman  of  this  tribe,  about 
sixty  years  old,  named  Edie  Turner,  is  its  present  reigning  Queen. 
Though  uneducated,  she  has  good  sense,  easy  and  fluent  in  conver- 
sation, has  a  well  furnished  and  comfortable  cottage — has  horses, 
cows,  and  other  domestic  animals,  and.  manages  her  farming  and 
other  business  with  discretion  and  profit.  This  Qpeen,  and  two 
others,  of  the  most  aged  of  the  tribe,  are  all  who  now  speak  the 
ancient,  or  Nottaway,  or  Powhatan  language.  This  language  is 
said  to  be  evidently  of  Celtic  origin,  and  in  expression  and  harmo- 
ny, is  equal  to  either  the  Erse,  Irish  or  Welsh.  It  has  two  gen- 
ders, masculine  and  feminine,  three  degrees  of  comparison,  and 
two  articles.     Its  verbs  are  very  irregular.* 

It  would  be  easy,  and  of  some  importance,  to  preserve  a  speci- 
men of  this  langui^.  We  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  been 
visited  by  missionaries,  or  favored  with  schools,'  or  teachers  in 
agriculture,  or  the  mechanic  arts. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

When  this  State  was  first  settled  by  the  English,  it  was  inhabit- 
ed by  twenty-eight  tribes  of  Indians.    The  principal  of  these, 

•I  am  indebted  for  the  foregoingr  iaformation  to  an  anonymoas  article  vm 
dep  the  bead  of  Petenlmrg,  (Va.)  March  17,  Ism 
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were  the  Cherokees,  Catawbas,  Creeks,  Chickasaws  and  Choc* 
taws.  The  Cherokees  inhabited  the  Western  part  of  the  State 
which  they  sold  in  1777,  and  retired  oyer  the  mountains,  W. 
where  they  now  reside.  The  Catawbas  dwell  on  the  rirer  which 
bears  this  name,  in  the  Northern  border  of  the  State,  partly  in 
North  Carolina,  lat.  34''.  49.'  N.  on  a  Reservation  of  144,000 
acres,  granted  by  the  Proprietory  Government,  where  there  is 
still  a  renmant  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  all  that  re- 
main of  the  bravest,  the  most  formidable,  and  generous  enemies 
of  the  Six  Nations.  All  the  twenty-eight  original  tribes,  excepting 
those  above  named  have  disappeared.'^  • 


GEORGIA. 

The  Creeks  and  a  part  of  the  Cherokees  reside  in  the  Western 
parts  of  this  State.  An  account  of  these  tribes  is  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.! Overtures  have  heretofore  been  made  to  the  Creeks  to 
introduce  among  them  Education  Families,  upon  the  plan  of  those 
established  among  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws.  But  their  minds, 
irritated  by  the  recent  wars  with  them,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  were  not  at  the  time,  in  a  proper  frame  to  listen  to  these 
overtures.  Lately,  however,  they  have  manifested  more  favora 
Me  dispositions  in  regard  to  this  subject,  and  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  Baptists  are  directing  their  attention  to  them.  Their  num- 
bers are  such  as  will  require  more  Education  Families,  to  give  in- 
struclion  to  all,  than  this  Convention  will  be  able  to  supply.  This 
tribe,  respectable  in  numbers  and  character,  dwelling  in  the  midst 
of  us,  and  connected  with  several  of  the  tribes  West  of  the  Missis- 
lippi,  among  whom,  emigrants  from  this  tribe  are  mingled,  demand 
the  special  attention  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. This  trit>e,  with  the  three  adjoining,  the  Cherokees, 
Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws,  are  in  situations  and  circumstances  very 
favorable  to  be  educated  where  they  are,  raised  to  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  citizens,  and  merged  in  the  mass  of  the  nation.  On 
these  tribes  we  hope  the  Government  will  make  the  experiment 

*  Appendix  W.  t  Appendix  X. 
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of  the  practicability  of  a  complete  civilization  of  IndiaoB.  The 
succeas  of  the  institutions  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions,  now  in  operation  among  two  of  these 
tribes,  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws,  is  in  a  high  degree  fiiTorable 
to  such  an  experiment. 


FLORIDA* 

There  are,  in  East  Florida,  about  twelve  handred  pare  blooded 
Seminole  Indians,  and  a  number  of  Creeks  and  of  other  tribes, 
a  mixed  body,  not  numerous,  scattered  along  the  Northern  border 
of  this  Territory,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near 
Tampa  Bay.  Of  these  Indians,  and  of  their  country,  &c.  a  partic- 
ular account  is  given  in  the  Appendix.*  Before  the  wars  of  1812 
and  since,  these  Indians  with  their  negro  slaves,  lived  in  comfort, 
and  many  of  them  were  wealthy  in  cattle  and  horses.  But  these 
wars  have  broken  them  up,  destroyed  great  numbers  of  their  bra- 
vest warriors  and  chiefs ;  also  their  villages  and  cattle,  and  thrown 
them  into  a  state,  most  distressing  and  pitiable.  Efforts  are  ma- 
king, with  prospects  of  success,  to  collect  all  these  Indians  into  one 
body,  to  make  them  comfortable,  to  educate  and  civilize  them. 
They  are  willing  and  desirous  to  receive  these  blessings. 


ALABAMA,  MISSISSIPPI,  TENNESSEE. 

In  these  states  reside  the  Cherokees  (principally)  the  Choctaws 
and  Chicasaws,  of  whom  some  remarks  have  been  made  under 
the  head  of  Georgia,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  These 
tribes,  the  two  former  particularly,  have  lately  attracted  an  unusu- 
al share  of  the  public  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  operations 
going  forward  among  them  for  their  civil  and  religious  improve- 
ment. Of  the  state  of  these  tribes,  and  of  the  measures  devised 
and  put  in  operation  for  their  benefit,  by  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Government,  an  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  Appendix.t 


*  Appendix  T .  tAppendix  A.  a. 
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Slate  and  Territories  west  of  the  MississippL 

Haying  taken  a  brief  surrey  of  the  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi 
I  pass  orer  that  river,  and  in  the  order  of  the  Table,  giire  such  in- 
formation of  the  numerous  tribes  west  of  it,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as 
I  hare  been  able  to  collect.  No  measures  have  been  taken  to  con- 
vey the  blessings  of  civilization  and  of  the  Gospel,  to  any  of  these 
tribes,  (if  we  except  what  a  few  Catholic  Priests  have  done  among 
some  of  the  northern  nations)  till  within  the  last  two  years.  Dur- 
ii^  this  period,  Education  Families  have  been  estabiished  among 
the  Osages,  and  a  portion  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  who  have  lately 
migrated  and  settled  on  Arkansaw  river  ;  and  another  large  fiunUy 
are  prepared  to  plant  diemselves  at  the  Council  BluA.*  These 
will  be  noticed  in  their  place.     I  begin  with 


'the  Tribes  north  of  the  Missouri,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  rvosrs. 

Of  these  tribes  I  have  received,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel 
Harmon,  an  Indian  Trader,  the  following  sunmuuy  infomation. 
"  From  1800  to  1806, 1  resided  in  that  extensive  plain  country, 
which  lies  between  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Red  and  Se-se-satch- 
ewine  rivers,  bounded  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  coun- 
try lies  between  44°,  and  52°  N.  Lat.  The  climate  is  about  the 
same  as  in  Canada.  The  soil,  generally,  is  good.  There  is  on  it 
but  little  timber,  or  wood  of  any  kind.  There  are  plains  of  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  in  extent,  on  which  there  is  not  a  shrub  to 
be  seen.  The  natives,  when  travelling  over  these  plains,  use  Buf- 
falo dung,  which  bums  like  peat,  for  fuel. 

Scattered  over  this  wide  tract  of  country,  there  may  be  IS  or 
15,000  Indians,  some  say  more,  of  the  following  tribes,  viz.  Crees 
or  Kristineaux,  Assiniboins,  Mandans,  Rapids,  Blackfeet,  Blood  In* 
dians,  Sursees,  and  a  few  of  the  Coutouns.  The  body  of  the  latter 
tribe  are  spread  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  west  of  them.t 

•  Sm  Rev.  Mr.  Badg«r't  letter,  Appeniix  B  b. 

t  Theie  are  probably  Um  tame  nation,  described  to  me  bj  Capt  Ramsaj 
Crookiy  onder  the  name  of  SboihoiMey  or  Snake  Indiant.  They  are,  he  itateiy 
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'*  I  know  of  no  Indiaiu,*'  rajt  Mr.  H.  "  who  1  thiak  would  more 
readily  receive  Edacation  FwniJies  among  them,  than  those  above 
mentioned.  The  Crees,  indeed,  are  more  than  half  civilised  al- 
ready. When  Canada  fell  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  there 
were,  at  that  period,  two  Catholic  Priests  among  these  Indians; 
and  in  1817  or  18,  there  went  another,  who  still  resides  on  the 
Red  River,  where  Lord  Selkirk  has  attempted  to  establish  a  colo- 
ny, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Appendix.* 

Since  the  above  letter  was  received,  Mr.  Harmon  has  publish- 
ed his  Journal,  From  this  and  odier  sources,  some  further  account 
of  these  Indians  is  given  in  the  Appendix.! 

From  the  information  Mr.  Harmon  has  given  of  the  dispositions 
of  these  Indians,  we  may  hope,  that  the  way  is  already  prepared 
for  introducing  among  them  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  the 
Gospel. 


Ctfthe  Tribm  beiwetn  ike  Mifouri  and  Red  rivers^  weet  of  the  Mis- 
sUnppiy  and  etut  of  the  Rocky  Mountaine. 

By  a  reference  to  the  Table,  it  will  be  seen,  that  within  the 
limits  above  specified,  there  are  more  than  100,000  Indians.  In 
different  and  very  advantageous  positions,  in  the  midst  of  this  pop- 
ulation, are  planted  already  three  Education  Families,  one  at 

very  iiunerpuB,about  aO^OOOaoub,  and  ibrmerly  oocapied  tke  fine  Bolialo  coon- 
try  north  of  tbo  Miatouri,aloD|;  the  Rocky  Mouotains.  Bat  the  Blackfeot Indians, 
aboat  10,000  iouIb,  living  east  of  the  Shosbonees,  on  the  waters  of  Assiniboin 
river,  meetings  with  the  British  far  traders,  obtained  of  them  fire  arms.  With 
these  they  attacked  the  Shoshonees,  who  having  no  otb^  weapons  of  dafaos 
than  bows  and  arrows,  were  driven  into,  and  even  aeroM,  the  Rocky  Moan- 
tains.  They  now  dwell  miserably  in  these  mountains,  and  five  hundred  miles 
beyond  them,  in  a  country,  with  few  exceptions,  barren  and  rugged  in  the 
extreme,  and  without  game.  They  barely  subsist  on  fish,  and  a  great  variety 
of  roots,  found  in  different  places,  have  no  huts,  are  attached  to  no  place,  have 
no  home.  The  climate  is  very  flae,  the  cold  moderate,  the  beat  not  oppres- 
sive, and  rain  very  onoommon. 

•  Appendix  C  e.  tAppendix  D  d. 
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Dwighiy*  among  the  Cberokees,  od  Arkansaw  river,  established 
by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
two  by  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  among  the  Great 
and  Little  Osages,  at  Harmony  and  Union.  More  are  in  contem- 
plation, one  particalarly  at  the  Council  Blufis.  These  establish- 
ments are  on  the  plan  of  those  planted  among  the  Cherokees  and 
Choctaws.  The  one  contemplated  at  Coancil  Bla£Gs  is  planned  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  is  to  consist,  if  carried  into  effect,  of  a  little 
colony  of  christians.  Its  intended  size  is  well  suited  to  the  inte- 
rior and  important  station,  which  it  is  to  occupy,  and  the  large 
connexion  it  will  have  by  branch  establishments,  with  snrroanding 
tribes.  For  more  particular  information  concerning  these  Educa- 
tion stations,  and  of  the  tribes  with  which  they  are  connected,  and 
over  whom  they  may  obtain  ultimate  influence,  and  the  country 
they  inhabit,  see  Appendix.!  From  the  facts  which  will  here  be 
found,  it  will  appear,  that  the  great  work  of  educating  this  large 
portion  of  Indians,  and  preparing  them  to  exercise  and  enjoy  with 
us  the  rights  and  blessings  of  citizens,  has  already  commenced  with 
very  promising  prospects.  Perseverance  can  hardly  fail  to  secure 
success. 

Cff  the  Indians  in  Louisiana,  and  others  between  Red  River y  and  the 
Rio  del  Norte, 

In  our  Table  are  given  the  names,  numbers  and  locations  of  these 
tribes,  furnished  by  Col.  Trimble,  with  an  account  of  their  pres- 
ent state,  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  views  of  the  Government, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix.^  Though  a  large  part  of 
these  tribes  are  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  their  con- 
nexion with  our  Indians  is  such,  as  renders  it  important  that  we 
know  their  situation,  in  order  the  better  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  education  of  those  who  are  under  the  jurisdiction  and  care  of 
our  own  Government. 

Among  these  Indians,  it  will  appear  from  the  Table,  are  scat- 
tered in  considerable  numbers,  emigrants  from  the  Cherokee, 

*  NanuBd  after  the  late  lYendent  Dwioht. 

t  Appendix  E  e.  %  Appendix  F  f. 
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Choctaw,  Delaware  and  other  tribes,  residing  on  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  These,  in  time,  may  constitute  a  valuable  medium  of 
communication  with  the  tribes  i^ong  whom  they  are  now  min- 
gled; being  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  these  tribes.  Indian 
youth,  of  the  tribes  above  named,  now  receiving  education  at 
Cornwall,*  and  in  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  schools,  would 
have  access  to,  and  influence  with  those  of  their  own  tribes  and 
language,  and  through  them,  with  those  among  whom  these  emi- 
grants reside,  and  may  become  in  due  time,  very  important  mem- 
bers of  Education  Families,  which  will  probably  be  planted  among 
these  Indians. 


Indians  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains* 

ft 

In  the  Table  is  given,  from  the  most  authentic  sources  to  whidi 
i  have  had  access,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best  existing  in  our 
country,  a  list  of  the  Indian  Tribes  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
With  the  names,  numbers,  and  places  of  residence,  of  these  tribes, 
Messrs.  Crooks  k,  Stuart,  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  body  of 
information  contained  in  the  Table,  as  well  as  for  that  which  fol- 
lows it,)  gave  me  a  concise  description  of  these  Indians,  and  of 
their  country,  which  1  here  insert.  This  description  embraces 
several  tribes,  and  their  country,  immediately  on  this  side  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  a  region  hitherto  unexplored,  through  which 
the  gentlemen  above  named  passed,  and  where  they  spent  a  win- 
ter. 

'*  The  sources  of  Big  Horn  river,  a  branch  of  the  Yellowi  Stone, 
of  Rio  del  Norte,  a  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  East* 
Fork  of  Lewis'  river,  a  water  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  within 
half  a  mile  of  each  other,  in  about  lat.  43^." 

"  From  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ascending  Columbia  river,  160 
miles,  to  the  Rapids,  is  a  broken,  heavy  timbered  country,  mostly 
of  the  pine  species.  From  this  point  the  woods  gradually  dimin- 
ish for  sixty  miles  farther  up  the  river,  where  timber  wholly  dis- 
appears, and  no  growth  is  found,  but  stinted  pines,  and  shrub 
oaks.    Except  on  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  ex- 

*  See  an  account  of  this  School,  Appendix  G  g. 
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tend  west  to  within  fonr  hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
face  of  the  country,  generally,  presents  a  contumation  of  rocks 
and  sand,  with  very  little  vegetation  of  any  kind,  except  a  few 
tracts  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  It  is  in  £ict  a  bar- 
ren desert.  The  spurs  of  the  mountain,  and  the  main  chain,  in* 
deed,  are  covered  with  pines.  From  these  east,  to  the  Missouri, 
the  same  barrenness,  as  to  the  growth  of  timber,  prevails,  but 
the  soil  is  better,  producing  grass  sufficient  to  feed  large  herds  of 
buffalo.  On  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  no  wood  of  any  kind 
is  found,  not  even  on  the  low  bottom  lands.*'  ''  I  have  travel- 
led," says  Mr.  Crooks,  "  several  hundreds  of  miles  along  the 
Ky-eye-nam  river,  without  meeting  with  any  thing  laiger  than  the 
common  willow.  The  Indians  in  this  desert  waste  subsist  on  fish 
and  roots.     There  is  here  very  little  game." 

**  A  town,  called  Attoria^  named  after  John  Jacob  Astor,  Esq, 
of  New* York,  was  established  on  Columbia  river,  fifteen  miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  the  spring  of  181 1.  At  this  period,  there  were 
here  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  In  1813,  this  place 
was  captured  by  the  British,  but  afterwards  given  up,  by  trea- 
ty, in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  British,  should  have  lib- 
erty, fi>r  ten  years,  to  trade  with  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  coast,  in  common  with  the  Americans. 

'^  At  the  falls  of  the  Columbia  river,  are  collected  Indians  of 
different  tribes,  in  large  numbers,  particularly  the  Hellwits. 
Here  is  an  immense  salmon  fishery.  Some  of  this  species  of  fish, 
caught  here,  weigh  sixty  pounds,  and  the  average  is  fifteen  pounds, 
of  fine  flavor.  These  fish,  dried  by  the  sun,  are  the  principal 
fi>od  of  the  Indians.  From  the  Falls,  to  the  junction  of  Lewis' 
'  river  with  the  Columbia,  on  the  south  side,  are  no  Indians.  On 
the  north  side,  the  first  one  hundred  miles  above  the  Falls,  is  in- 
habited by  the  Hellwitts  tribe. 

<'  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  scattering  timber  grows  on  the 
bottom  lands,  but  not  a  twig  on  the  upland. 

'<  The  eye  meets  with  no  other  obstruction  than  it  would  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean.  There  is  abundance  of  salt  in  this  region. 
Stone  is  not  uncommon;  but  not  a  solitary  indication  of  coal,  after 
leaving  the  main  stream  of  the  Missouri. 
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**  About  the  year  1802,  a  war  party  of  the  Pawnee  Indiaos 
brouf^t  the  small  pox  from  New-Mexico,  to  the  borders  of  the 
Missouri.  It  spread  its  ravages  over  a  great  part  of  this  region, 
and  destroyed  more  than  half  its  population.  Since  this  period, 
their  numbers  have  slowly  increased." 

An  Education  Family  might  be  planted  on  some  part  of  Colum- 
bia, on  Wallaumut,  (erroneously  called  Multnofnah)  river,  with 
safety,  and  advantage  to  this  populous  region  of  hkdians,  and  some 
of  our  religious  Associations  are  directing  their  attention  to  this 
place,  and  intending  to  sieze  the  first  opening,  for  establishing 
here  such  a  family  of  a  large  and  respectable  size.  Several  prom- 
ising young  men  have  offered  themselves  already  for  this  service. 
Should  the  Government  establish  a  military  post  here,*  it  will  be 
very  important  for  reasons  stated  in  another  part  of  this  Report, 
that  an  Education  Family,  and  an  Indian  Agency  should  be  plant- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  near  it.  These  Indians,  who  have  hither- 
to had  but  little  intercourse  with  white  people,  should  see  them, 
in  the  outset  of  this  intercourse,  and  also  in  contiauance,  in  an  at- 
titode  adapted  to  make,  and  to  cherish,  impressions  favorable  to 
civilization  and  Christianity.  This  establishment,  should  it  be 
made,  will  be  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


INDIAN  TRADE. 

III.  The  third  article  in  my  commission  relates  to  Indian  trade. 

*' The  moral  condition  of  the  Indians,"  my  commission  statea, 
^'  will  necessarily  be  very  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  trade 
with  them;  and  a  subject  so  important  will,  of  course,  claim  your 
attention.  You  will  report  such  facts  as  may  come  within  your 
knowledge,  as  will  go  to  shew  the  state  of  the  trade  witfa^em,  and 
the  character  of  the  traders,  and  wiH  suggest  such  improvements 
in  the  present  system  of  Indian  trade,  as  in  your  opinion  will  ren- 

*  Appendix  H  h. 
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der  itl>etter  calculated  to  secure  peace  between  them  and  us,  and 
will  contribute  more  efficiently  to  advance  their  moral  condition.*" 

On  this  topic,  of  primary  importance,  I  shall  simply  state  the 
information  received  in  answer  to  my  enquiries,  and  at  the  close 
make  such  suggestions  as  have  occurred  to  my  own  mind,  in  reflec- 
ting on  this  information.* 

Three  alternatives,  only,  appear  to  present  themselves  to  the 
the  choice  of  the  Government. 

1 .  Whether  the  present  mixed  plan  of  conducting  trade  with  the 
Indians  shall  be  continued,  partly  by  the  government,  on  the 
capital  deposited  in  the  hands  of  (he  Superintendant  of  Indian 
Trade,  and  partly  by  licensed  traders;  or, 

2.  Whether  the  Government  will  increase  their  capital  to  a 
suitable  sum  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  full  supply  of  goods 
for  the  Indians,  and  take  the  whole  trade  into  their  own  hands;  or, 

3.  Whether  the  Government  will  withdraw  their  capital,  and 
give  up  the  trade  wholly  to  licensed  traders,  under  suitable  regu- 
lations and  restrictions;  leaving  this  species  of  commerce,  thus 
regulated  by  law,  like  all  other  branches  of  trade,  to  be  carried 
on  by  those  who  shidl  engage  in  it,  in  their  own  way. 

Among  the  evils  resulting  from  the  present  mixed  mode  of  con- 
dnctingthe  Indian  Trade,  Col.  Bowyer,  late  Indian  Agent  at  Green 
Bay,  stated  to  me  verbally,  the  following: 

1.  The  Traders,  generally,  and  their  Engages,  particulariy, 
are  without  good  moral  character,  which,  in  the  way  of  example, 
is  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  Indians. 

2.  Nearly  all  the  Interpreters,  and  Engages^  (boatmen)  em- 
ployed by  the  Traders,  are  British  subjects,  under  British  influ- 
ence, which,  as  they  are  our  rivals  in  this  trade,  must  operate  un- 
favorably to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  Indian  Trade. 


*  It  is  ooDiidered  proper  to  pabliah  this  part  of  the  Report,  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and  Congress,  preoinufy  to  the  abolition  of  the  Fao- 
tor  systeo),  as  it  exhibits  some  important  &cts  on  this  snbject,  which,  what- 
ever inflaence  they  may  have  had  in  pradacing  the  above  anticipated  mea- 
•ore,  go  to  Justify  it,  and  to  shew  the  necesrityofa  radical  change  in  the  syt- 
tern  of  Indian  Trade. 
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3.  Dbckiigtfd  MMfof»  from  Ifackanavr  httre  been  employed  to 
c0r«r  Brili«h  profNirty^  l»  n  coileMenible  attfomt,  by  decepCive 
sales.  Two  of  tbree  hMtancea  of  this  kind,  of  soldiers  dismissed 
from  If ackraaw,  frdre  kiio#n  to  Col.  Bowyer* 

4.  The  impossibility,  on  the  present  system,  of  prerenting  the 
iiftroductioB  of  spiritoos  liqoors  into  the  Indian  cotintry.  The 
Traders  obtain  theif  license  at  Mackinaw ;  make  their  entries  at 
the  costoM  hoMe,  and  get  their  clearance.  Their  wki$keyy  of  the 
highest  proof,  so  as  to  take  op  but  little  room  in  their  boats,  is  pri* 
ralely  conveyed  to  some  spot  on  the  shore  of  the  island,  which 
they  are  to  pass,  where,  under  cover  of  night,  it  is  taken  on  board 
their  boats  and  carried  into  the  country. 

5.  The  custom,  umversal  among  the  Traders,  of  giving  a  credit 
to  the  Indians,  in  its  operation,  is  injurious  both  to  their  interests 
im^  morids.  A  considerable  number  of  those  who  are  credited 
nerer  pay.  This  losa,  the  Traders  take  care  to  make  up,  by  an 
increased  charge  on  the  goods  sold  to  those  who  do  pay.  The 
conaequence  is,  injnstiee  to  the  honest  Indian,  and  temptation  to 
hall  to  become  dishonest  in  return.  Finding  that  his  neighbor 
is  benefitted  by  not  paying  his  debts,  he  refuses  to  pay.  The  evil 
proceeds  fiurther.  One  trader,  who  knows  that  an  Indian  has  al* 
ready  obtained  credit  to  the  foH  amount  of  his  means  of  paying,  will 
yeC  trust  him  still  farther,  on  his  promising,  that  he  wiM  not  pay  ki$ 
fivftt  creditor  but  wiUpa/y  him.  When  this  debtor,  the  next  season, 

\  to  pay  hi^  debts,  his  Hcond  creditor  invites  him  to  his  house, 
i  him  drunk,  and  takes  possession  of  his  furs,  in  payment  of 
his  debt.    The  fytt  creditor,  in  such  n  case,  has  no  remedy.* 

*  A  penoo,  I  wm  infiMrmad,  whooocasiooaUy  traded  With  the  Indiant,  in  tbe 
&11,  lold  one  of  them,  whiskey  and  goodi  to  the  amouDt  of  ^100,  to  be  paid  iu 
teethe  next  Spring.  In  the  Sprinf  a  i»aml>er  of  Indians  came  with  fun  for  sale, 
and  camped  near  the  boose  of  the  man,  who  had  ^v^n  the  credit  Finding 
that  they  had  fafs,  the  creditor  alleged,  that  one  of  these  Indians  was  brother 
of  the  one  he  had  troated,  and  on  tloi  gmtind,  e/  mere  nurptcion,  arbitrarily 
•eited  a  pack  of  fab  fun,  and  kept  them  in  payment  of  his  debt ! !  Complaint 
was  nuule  of  this  frand  and  robbery  to  the  Indian  Agent,  who  promised  to 
pi^warial'ii  ttM  epppomiiir»  bncM  not  d*  it;  and  the  poor  ladlkn,  thus  robbed 
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Col.  B.  was  in  &yor  of  the  plan  of  OoremnMnt't  triuog  tke 
whole  Indian  trade  into  their  own  hands,  and  stated  what  he  con- 
sidered would  be  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  a  conrse. 

1.  The  destruction  of  British  influence  amoQg  the  Indians* 
which  is  now  diffused  through  the  traders. 

2.  The  Indians  might  get  their  goods  200  per  cent  cheaper, 
than  they  now  giye  the  traders. 

3.  It  would  destroy  the  system  of  credit,  so  pemieions  to  the 
Indians. 

4.  It  would  entirely  do  away  the  still  more  destructive  praci- 
tice  of  introducing  spirituous  liquors  among  them,  a  practice 
which  is  the  source  of  most  of  their  calamities.  *<No  quar- 
reb,  disturbances,  or  murders,  (said  Col.  Bowyer,)  have  been 
known  among  the  Menominees,  (Indians,)  duiiog  the  four  years 
of  my  residence  among  them,  except  such  as  have  had  their  ori- 
gin in  whiskey."*  As  an  improvement  in  the  Government  Fac- 
tories, Col.  B.  recommends,  that  they  should  not  be  confined  to 
one  spot,  as  they  now  are  but  that  sub-£ictorB»  or  agents,  should 
be^  planted  in  suitable  stations .  to  acconunodate  the  Indians,  and 
to  sell  them,  in  their  own  villages,  goods  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
government  Factor.  In  this  way,  the  Indians,  would  not  only 
have  their  goods  cheaper,  and  with  more  convenience  to  them- 
selves ;  but  these  stations  would  be  adapted  to  the  establishment 
of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  the  Indian  youth.  Some  of 
t&ese  situations  might  be  centres,  around  which  the  Indians  might 
be  induced  to  settle,  and  cultivate  the  earth,  under  the  instruction 
of  these  sub-agents,  who  must  alwayi  be  good  met^  fitted  for  their 
business,  a  part  of  which  should  be  to  instruct  them  in  agricultuie. 
Thus  fiur  Col.  Bowyer. 

of  all  hia  furs,  his  gains  of  ayear,  and  onable  to  obtain  redressy  was  oonstraiasd 
to  put  ap  with  the  loss  of  them.    This  happened  in  the  Spring  of  1 819. 

The  name  of  the  man  who  was  gnilty  of  this  blaok  deed,  and  of  him  who 
interned  me  of  it,  who  was  personally  knowing  to  the  &ot,anda  crediUewIt' 
QMS,  have  l>eeB  oommnnicat<wl  to  the  President  of  the  U.  States. 

*  Mig.  Irwin,  and  many  others,  long  resident  among,  and  near,  the  Indians, 
testify  to  the  same  ftict,  as  applicable  to  other  Indians.  If  it  be  so,  should  not 
laws  be  made  to  punish  those,  who  introduce  this  poison  among  the  Indians, 
with  the  Beverity,  which  a  crime  of  so  deep  a  dye,  deserves  f 
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It  will  be  peKei¥«d  that  all  tlie  adTBOti^Ees  here  stated  by  Cd. 
B.  are  embraced,  though  in  a  different,  yet  i  coDceive  in  a  better, 
shape,  in  the  plan  I  have  proposed  at  the  close  of  this  report 


The  fbllowiog  important  fiieta  and  information,  were  rery  obli- 
giagly  famished,  by  Biaj.  Irwin,  Indian  Factor  at  Green  Bay,  in  a 
written  commmucation. 

*'  In  compliance  with  year  reqaest,  I  proceed  to  giye  yon  soch 
information  in  relation  to  the  Indian  Trade,  at  this  place,  as  a  peri- 
od of  nearly  four  yean,  has  enabled  me  to  become  acquainted  with. 
It  mnst  be  dbserred,  however,  that  mj  oocnpations  are  each,  from 
being  almost  constantly  engaged  in  the  dnties  appertaining  to  the 
United  9tatM  factory,  that  this  infiMnnation  may  not  be  so  explicit, 
nor  possess  so  much  detail,  as  you,  sir,  could  wish;  such  as  it  is, 
howoTer,  I  conTOy  it  with  cheerfulness,  knowing  well  that  your 
stoaiduous  rose  arches  here,  will  enable  you  to  confirm  its  correct- 
ness, or  to  detect  incorrectness. 

1st.  With  respect  to  any  defects  in  the  present  system  of  Indian 
Trade. 

The  slightest  obaenrer  could  discover  defects  in  the  present 
manner  of  conducting  the  trade. 

The  Indian  agents  are  not  vested  with  authority  to  keep  dis- 
honest and  unprincipled  traders  from  entering  the  country,  for 
the  p«irpose  of  carrying  on  trade  with  the  Indians.  Hence  the 
many  impositioDS  that  are  practiced  upon  the  poor  Indians,  prin- 
cipally  in  selling  whiskey  to  them.  In  many  instances,  from 
the  tfaiiat  for  thai  article,  and  the  want  of  knowledge,  as  to 
its  value,  skins,  worth  from  five  to  six  doHars  each,  have  been 
sold  for  a  quart  of  whiskey.  Nor  docs  the  etil  stop  here ;  as  it 
is  known  that  the  Indians  sell  their  kettles,  guns,  clothing,  horses 
&c.  for  that  article,  the  excessive  use  of  which  sometimes  leading 
to  the  destruction  of  property,  and  the  loss  of  lives. 

2d.  As  to  the  '*  improvements"  which  mi|^  be  made  ^' in  the 
present  system  of  Indian  Trade,"  which  would  render  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  "  with  the  Indians  n^ore  conducive  to  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  between  them  and  us;  and  contribute  more  effi- 
ciently to  improve  their  moral  condition." 
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I  have  always  believed  that  anlhority  AoM  be  ^v«p,  bribe 
purpose  of  allowing;  nooe  but  perBOoa  of  gikod  cWv««l^»  io  carry 
oa  trade  or  intercoorae  with  the  Indiaos;  and  (hat  no  trader  shooid 
be  allowed  to  introduce  whiskey  into  the  Indian  country.  To 
prevent  which,  rigorous  inspection  to  be  made  necessary;  and  all 
violations  of  the  estaUiahcd  ri^^ations,  to  be  DOticftd  j»pd  pmyab* 
ed«  A  question  would  hoiefitres^ttt  Ml;self»  in  the  attei^pt  to  ^* 
vent  those  violations,  as  to  the  propriety  of  dUowiog  the  tentowy 
of  Indians.  At  present  it  is  beliemd ,  that  it  nwidd  not  he  laNvfu]  to* 
'receive  it  in  any  legal  pcoceediog.  Few  Indiiin  .4E«d#i«  complain 
against  each  oUier;  henpe  the  difficidty  of  procuring  suttcient  tes* 
ttmony  to  detect  their  nud^piRCtices.  Nevertheless,  inteUiigieiit, 
active  and  detemined  agenls,  temperate  in  their  hd¥t9,4y9ui  friend- 
ly to  the  Indians,  could  do  much  in  their  iavor;  «o4  pKobahly 
prevent  the  exiating  abuses. 

The  British  tradersiiave  held  the  meat  intoDooiinie  withitlie 
Winebagoes.  This  circumstance,  with  that  of  their  receraMf  «a* 
nually  presents  from  Drummond's  iahmd,  will  account  iof  tb^  pffjB- 
ference  given  by  the  Jatter  to  the  former. 

Three  years  since,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Sac^  and 
Foxes  passed  through  Green  Bay  hr  Drummood's  island,  whence 
they  returned,  abundantly  supplied  with  goods.* 

A  short  time  be&re  the  execntiQfi  of  Pontiac^a  idan  for  takhig  all 
the  British  forts  in  the  Indian  country,  the  Meneminees  beii|g 
friendly  to  the  British  garrison,  then  at  this  place,  acquaioted  l^e 
officer  in  command  of  Pootiac's  pkm,  and  adyiaed  him  to  put  hin^ 
self  and  those  in  his  command  under  their  prelection,  with  tfn 
assurance  of  being  conducted  to  Meotreal.  This  wap  acceded  to 
and  faithfully  perforased,  notwithstanding  Maekinaiv  had  jUlen  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  the  attempt  by  the  cqiloffs  of  that 
place,  to  molest  and  stop  the  Menominees  and  the  officer  and  has 
men.  The  garrison  did  not  consist  of  more  than  from  Uiirty  to 
forty  men.    I  have  been  well  informed  that  this  generoust  act  is 

*  The  8acs  and  Fogies  live  on  both  sides  of  the  Miflsissippi,  west  of  Green 
Bay,  more  than  six  bondred  miles  from  Dmmmond's  island. 

t  An  instanoe  of  a  like  act  oocorred  daring  the  last  war,  in  leading  an 
American  from  this  plaoe  to  Maddnaw,  whose  life  was  in  danger.  The  fai* 
dian  chief  who  performed  this  act  is  called  The  RMtr. 
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the  i^oqikI  of  a  fc^^t^  pajrt«p%^  op  t)i^  p^rt  of  the  S^iyUa^ 

a«thonAie«4o  Clwnoda.  frr  t^  HEeoomipe  tnbie. 
This  ipdNQMOie  to  ofl|i<io  tf^fvacfl^  of  th^  Miwo  triboein  t|^ 

quavier,  of  vinliiig  |>ruiimon4'«  lakxri.  The  dbjeot,  od  their  psy^, 

is  to  obtain  fmiaenls;  iand  the^e  they  liNaj?  recede,  mi  soAciepit 
jqnaotilgrtOMidiiQe-themto  witit  that  fi|acs«  ^av^ry  sun^^er.  Tl^e 
Aritifb  go?)Bni«i<fit,  it  m  supfi^iiod,  J^to  their  politic^  yleiirs  jip 
<Qiikiiiig'AiQaei|Mrttieiit0;  md  wl«e»  iMr  fooerosifty  is  coml^ed  v^ 
lbs  pefiml  on  Ibe  $Nvt  of  Ae  Amemoan  gOTemment,  to  ffj&  like 
limseBta,  the  efeot  on4i.e  minds  of  ^  Indians  GaBA^  be  doubtfiJ. 
J  do  not  mak  <lo  he  JwadentocMl,  that  it  woipld  he  a  fipper  niev- 
use,  on  Hke  {Nut  of  onr  governsient,  to  be  eqnaUy  libars4  as  the 
SotiA  arein  aaaking  praaenibi  4o  4he  i^Mdians.  Onitbe  contrary,  | 
kmw  4hat  it  dMe  gnent  ifl|i9U^  to  tboK^fipkip^  ^ 
ingAeas  to  neglect  the  cnWvation  of  thia  soil,  the  ehase,  &c.  and 
leading  theas  to^iadempenoMet  hy  fre^^ent  inte^Koarse  with  kfir 
moaal  arkite  fMMfile. 

The  trade  aMlb  the  te4isw  in  Ihisqaerter,  js^isaaVy  a^ndocte^ 
at  pteces  on  F/i>k»  Oniscoosin^  and  Afenomii^  civiers. 

The  cnston^  has  been,  and  still  exists,  for  traders  to  winter  ai 
those  places.  The  amount  of  basiness  done,  varies  accosding  tf> 
(he  fiiroraUeneas  or  onfiivo^piibleBess  of  the  seasons  for  hunting. 
Property  to  dMB  amoiuit  of  five  thousand  dollars,  has  been  brovghl 
heie,  in  eoe  seeson,  from  Menomine  riven  A  company  of  British 
traders,  usndlf  do  all,  or  ^arly  all,  th^e  bnuoeas  at  those  ot^r 
places.  Sometina«s  ihey  have  eolleeted  fnrs  and  akios  to  4^ 
amosnt  of  firom  eight  \to  ten  thousand  dollars,  during  the  wi^iter 
i»d  spring.  Tlie  amount  of  business  done  m  Ae  selMement  ^ 
Oieen  Bay,  may  probably  be  about  three  thousand  dollars  aow^l* 
ly.  Whisky*  forms  a  principal  article  in  the  traflk  at  4hioee  places. 
The  United  States  Factory  at  this  place,  (Green  Bay,)  does  very 
little  business  with  the  Indians,  notwithatanding  the  goods  it  con- 
tains can  be  sold  on  better  terms,  than  the  private  traders  sell 
theirs.     I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  this,  and  will  ex- 

*  It  is  a  practice  with  some  traden,  ia  order  to  deceiTe  the  Indians,  to 
promise  them  a  keg  of  whiskey,  as  a  present  after  dosing  the  baigaia  i  whereas 
the  praotioe  is,  to  make  the  ladiaos  pay  iir  this  reiy  wiuak)r>  ia  the  99oii 
tl|Sf  purchase. 
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pluD  it.  The  British  traders  have  used  every  effort  to  prevent 
the  Indians  from  trading  at  the  Factory;  hy  representing  the  goods 
as  heing  of  American  mannfiictiire,  of  had  qudity,  and  high  in 
price;  heside  the  Indians  know  that  no  whiskey  can  be  ohtained  at 
tiie  Factory.  In  1 8 17, 1  sent  an  American  citizen,(Mr.  Roose,)  with 
goods  from  the  factory  to  trade  with  the  Indians  at  the  Ouisconsin 
river,  and  two  others  to  Menomine  river.  On  their  retam,  the 
spring  following,  they  represented  that  they  mig^t  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  bnsiness,  had  not  the  British  traders  and  their  agents 
at  these  settlements,  used  exertions  to  prevent  the  Indians  from 
doing  btisiness  with  them;  and  advised  those  that  had  done  bnsi- 
ness with  them,  not  to 'pay  for  tiie  goods  they  purchased 
on  credit  Those  gentlemen,  in  consequence,  lost  a  good  deal  of 
money;  and  would  not  be  willing  to  trade  with  the  Indians  again. 

The  annual  average  of  goods  sold  to  the  Indians,  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Factory,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  about 
sixteen  hundred  dollars.  Those  sold  to  white  people,  and  to  the 
people  of  mixed  blood,  to  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars annually;  and  to  the  Indian  agent  five  hundred  dollars  annu- 
ally. For  cash,  and  to  Fort  Howard,  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  annuaUy. 

Under  date  of  Dec.  5th,  1818,  Mr.  Varnum  writes  from  Chici^ 
to  Maj.  Irwin.  **  The  indiscriminate  admission  of  British  subjects 
to  trade  with  the  Indians,  is  a  matter  of  pretty  general  complaint, 
throughout  this  section  of  the  country.  There  are  five  establish- 
ments now  within  the  limits  of  this  agency,  headed  by  British  sub* 
jects.  These,  with  the  large  number  of  American  traders,  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  country,  wiU  effectually  check  the  progress  of  tikis 
Factory.  I  have  hardly  done  a  sufficiency  of  business  this  season 
to  clear  the  wages  of  my  interpreter." 


Greeh  Bay,  July  18th»  1820. 

Rev'dSir, 

In  conformity  with  your  verbal  request  yesterday  evening,  I 
will  here  state  to  you  some  of  the  fiusts  in  relation  to  the  extraoidi- 
nary  diminution  4)f  the  Indian  trade,  at  the  United  States  Factory 
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at  GUcago,  wiiieh,  by  the  fiw^tor  there^  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the 
iatrodoctiQn  andsde  of  whisky,  by  private  adTentnren. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  about  two  years  since,  he  stated  that 
he  had  not  done  business  enov^  with  the  Indians  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense <^  his  interpreter.  In  another,  dated  Chicago,  23d  May 
hHt,  he  says,  *'  The  Indians  have  been  induced  to  cimie  here  this 
season  by  the  fiK:iIity  with  which  they  are  ensbled  to  procure 
whiskey.'*  *^  In&ct,"  he  con^nues,  ^*  the  conunerce  with  them 
(the  Indians)  this  season  has  been  almost  excksively  confined  to 
that  article."  He  adds,  '*  I  will  yeatare  to  say,  that  out  of  two 
hundred  baiks*  of  sugar  taken»  not  five  have  been  purchased  with 
any  other  commodity  than  whiskey.  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure a  pound  (of  sugar)  from  the  Indians,  but  can  get  a  supply 
from  the  traders  at  ten  cents  a  pound." 

Independent  of  the  known  veracity  of  Mr.  Vamum,  the  fikct  that 
private  traders.could  afixrd  to  sell  si^ar  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  is 
pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  they  obtain  it. 

The  copy  of  an  account  current,  a  sketch  of  it  which  follows, 
will  show  the  amount  of  busines  done,  while  I  was  fiictor  there, 
firm  1810  to  1812. 

Amount  of  furs  and  peltries  forwarded  to  the  Superintendant  of 
Indian  trade,  June  dOdi,  1810,  and  invoiced  at  $2,972,56 

Amount  of  drafts  on  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  fiivor 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  trade  in  that  year,  1 ,740,01 


Total  aoMunt  of  business  done  in  18 10,  -  $4,7 12,6T 


Amount  offers  and  pdtries  forwarded  to  the  Superintenduit  of 
hadian  trade,  2Mi,  Sept  1811,        -  -        6,280,60 

Amount  of  drafts  on  the  Secretary  of  War,  trans- 
mitted in  fiivor  of  the  Superintendant  of  Indian  trade,  776,39 


Total  ttoaount  of  business  done  in  181 1 ,  $6,066,89 


*  Indiaii  bozei  to  contaio  aogar,  averaging  about  tniy  poauds  each. 
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AiiM>unt  of  fiifs  and  p(ekrie§  I^M-WMrde^to  te  SopennteDifaii&of 
Indian  trade,  Iftb  J«ty,  f«12,  -  -  -      d,7et^l 

Ainooat  of  dniAf  trAiisttiittat  iff  fiivoiir  •f  the  Soper^^ 
inedtidflAt  of  Indian  TnidiB,  •  -  &&^fil 

Anurafit  of  articles  wMt  for  ca»h,  '         *  -  5ia»46 


Amount  ofbvMineflsdMiO  in*  1819,        •  -  $$\!79^fil 


I  am  iM^ced  W  h^Mve  ^klAt  tHe  b^flioeM  doite  irt  th«  ftf^ry  at 
Chf^af^,  fty  tile  Ittt  tifo  y«!fui^,  doe^rtiot  average  t#o  hnniMddot* 
1<M  a  yefff,  rft  coMequeiice  of  the  wfaitkejr  traders  at  tfaaA  place. 

The  tm/Qlt  mant  be,  (nnless  it  is  chetlced  itir  liiae,)  tint  the  In^ 
dtans  will  be  made  a  oisefMe  set  of  being?^  and  the  aaoat  crf'tte 
rising  generation  will  be  cut  offio  the  early  part  of  their  lires. 
1  aid,  with  respeet  and  regaird. 

Sir,  yotr  ^t  strr*t, 

M.  IRVIN,  U.  S.  #VRrr»r. 
To  I>o(5tor  J.  M6fi9t^  at  Greeft^  Bay^ 

The  foregoing,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  a  view  as  finr  as  it  gpiBs,  of 
the  affimniive  side  of  the  qnestionr,  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Factory 
system  of  trade  with  InduMSi    I  now  present  tlBe  other  side. 

An  intelligent  gentlemBn«  who  had' jast  varited  Chicago,  infemed 
me,  (July,  1820,)  that  *'  there  were  goods  belongiiig  to-  govern- 
ment, at  that  place,  to  the  valae  of  ^20,000,  which  cost  more  at 
Georgetown,  than- the  tradera  ask  for  their  goods  at  thff  post  of  de- 
Irrery;  and  that  the  goods  are  inferior  in  quality,  and  selected 
With  less  jadgmemt,  than  those  o£  the  tnaiets ;  that  only  twenty 
6ve  dollars  woKh  of  fvrs  were  sold  by  the  teVor  atCfaieagb;  that 
the  Government  alake  no  profit  on  their  capiUA]  md  pay^tlser  svper- 
intendants,  fectoft,  suhi-fiMrtors,  and  their  clerks,  oat  of  oth^r  fuadS;* 
'*'  The  fact,"  he  added, ''  that  the  Government  sell  their  goods  at 

•  It  wiU  be  andentood,  that  1  am  statinif  what  wm  oommnaioated  to  tarn 
by  respectable  geaClemen,  aiyhrli,  and  wfaioh  Adelity  to  my  govemment  obli* 
ges  me  to  state.  1  bold  not  myielf  responsible  for  the  aulherUieily  of  these  lacts» 
or  for  the  justness  of  the  opinions  which  1  qaote ;  but  only  for  the  eorreetnM99 
with  which  tbej  were  stated,  and  the  retjmiMUty  of  the  sources  whence  they 
have  been  derived. 
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cost  and  carriage,  and  pay  their  own  agents;  and  that  yet  the  In- 
dians prefer  dealing  with  the  traders,  is  pretty  conclnsive  evidence 
that  the  traders  have  not  heen  exorbitant  in  the  prices  of  their 
goods,  nor  have  nial*treated  the  Indians,  who  have  had  liberty  to 
trade  with  one  or  the  other,  as  they  pleased."  **  It  is  evident,"  he 
said,  "  that  by  some  means,  the  Indians  had  not  confidence  in  the 
Government,  as  fiiir  and  upright  in  their  trade." 

Nothing  was  said  or  intimated  on  this  subject,  by  the  gentleman 
above  alluded  to,  which,  in  the  remotest  degree,  impeached  the 
character  or  conduct  of  any  of  the  fectors*  They  appear,  as  &r 
as  I  have  had  acquaintance  with,  or  knowledge  of,  them,  to  be  up- 
right men,  and  faithfully  and  intelligently  to  have  discharged  the 
duties  of  their  office.  This  want  of  confidence  in  the  Government 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  I  have  witnessed  with  solicitude  in  ma- 
ny other  instances;  and  it  has  oAeo  been  expressed  by  the  Indians 
in  my  interviews  with  them.  Whether  this  prejudice  has  arisen 
from  foreign  influence,  exerted  to  answer  particular  purposes,  or 
from  that  of  the  traders,  as  is  alleged  in  the  preceding  communica- 
tions; or  has  been  occasioned  by  the  manner  in  which  their  lands 
have  been  obtained  from  them  by  the  Government;  or  by  the  in- 
feriority in  quality,  and  high  prices  of  the  goods,  which  have  been 
offered  them  in  barter,  at  the  Government  factories,  or  deUvered 
to  them  in  payment  of  their  annuities,  as  others  confidently  as- 
sert, is  not  for  me  to  decide.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  from  all 
I  could  learn,  that  each  of  these  causes  has  had  more  or  less  influ- 
ence in  creating  and  fixing  this  unhappy  prejudice  in  their  minds. 
And  in  devising  the  means  for  eradicating  it,  which,  while 
it  exists,  will  prove  a  formidable  bar  in  the  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  benevolent  object  of  the  government,  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  removal  of  all  these  causes. 

G.  Sibley,  Esq.  the  Factor  at  Fort  Osage,  under  date  of  Oct. 
1820,  writes  to  the  Superintendant  of  Indian  Trade,  as  follows: 
"  I  can  form  no  idea,  at  present,  what  will  be  the  probable  re- 
sult of  trade  this  season.  My  expectations  are  not  very  great. 
Private  trade  is  more  extensive  this  year,  than  I  have  ever  known 
it  before,  and  is  under  fewer  restraints  than  heretofore." 

The  following  articles,  though  of  a  mixed  nature,  have  yet  an 
important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  I 
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insert  (heinfonnatioD  in  the.  order  in  which  it  was  verbally  receir- 
ed  and  penned. 

At  Green  Bay,  I  was  visited  by  Mr<  John  Jacobs,  an  intelligent 
Indian  Trader,  whohadjnst  arrired  from  the  Forks  ofAssini- 
boin  and  Red  rivers,  the  seat  of  Lord  Selkirk* s^  or  Red  River  set' 
tUmetU,*    Lord  Selkirk  made  this  establishment  about  the  year 

*  The  Ibllowiog; "  Memorandaiii  relative  to  Lord  Selkirk's  settlement  oa  the 
Red  River  of  Lake  Winipic,"  was  received  from  L.  Halkett,  Esq.  a^  respecta- 
ble Eng^lish  gentleman,  a  relation  of  Lord  Selkirk's,  who  has  personal  knowK 
adg;e  of  the  history  and  fiicts  which  he  relates. 

<*  The  Hadion's  Bay  Company,  in  the  year  1811,  granted  tn  the  lale  Eatl 
of  Selkirk  a  large  tract  of  land,  beloi^ng  to  them  in  Horth  Amerioap  fer  thf 
purpose  of  ownmencing  an  agricoltaral  settlement  As  soon  as  the  proper 
spot  was  fixed  upon,  he  sent  out  a  body  of  Emigrants  with  their  fiimilies  from 
Great-Britain,  who  bailt  houses,  and  began  their  establishment  Thesitaa- 
tion  chosen  lor  the  settlement,  was  upon  the  Red  Rirer,  fof  Lake  Winnipic) 
abovt  fifty  miles  from  its  entrance  into  that  Lake,  and  in  lat  50*  N.  and  long. 
9rW.  of  London. 

In  the  years  1815»  and  I816»  thesettlert  were  snooessively  driven  away  by 
persons  in  the  employment  of  certain  Canadian  fur  traders,  and  many  of  them 
were  killed,  their  cattle,  and  implements  of  husbandry  destroyed,  and  their 
honses  burnt  Those  who  were  driven  off,  however,  successively  returned, 
and  received  repeated  accessions  to  their  numbers.  At  present,  (18SS)  they 
amout  probaUy  to  about  six  hundred  souls. 

There  is  a  Catholic,  and  also  a  Protestant  Cletgymaut  established  in  this 
settlement  There  has  recently  commenced  a  school  for  the  education  of  the 
children,  not  only  of  the  settlers,  but  of  the  servants,  and  traders  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  interior.  The  leadings 
men  among  these  settlers  are  also  doing  every  thing  in  their  power  to  per- 
suade the  Chippewa  Indians  to  send  their  children  to  the  schooL 

The  lands  upon  the  Red  River  are  very  fertile,  being  composed  of  a  deep 
alluvial  soil.  There  are  no  trees,  or  stumpe  to  interrupt  the  agricultural 
operations.  The  prairies  are  very  extensive,  and  covered  with  fine  grass* 
Along  the  immediate  banks  of  the  rivers,  there  is  plenty  of  fine  timber  of  va- 
rious sorts.  The  rivers,  and  Lakes  abound  with  fish ;  and  the  settlers  obtain 
abundance  of  Buffalo  firom  the  plains.  The  neighboring  Indians  (the  Chippe- 
was)  have  alwaj's  been  on  the  most  friendly  footing  with  the  colonists.  The 
settlers  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  any  trade  lor  furs  and  peltries  with  the 
natives,  and  are  prohibited  from  giving  spirituous  liquors  to  them,  under  the 
penalty  of  fi>rfeiUng  their  allotments  of  land. 

The  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  &c.  have  been  generally  very  abun- 
dant; but  the  grasshoppers,  fi>r  the  last  two  seasons,  have  proved  extremely 
destructive. 
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1812.  It  18  sliiiated,  ob  the  point  of  land  fonned  by  the  junction 
of  the  Assiniboin  rirer»  (here  ft  quarter  of  a  mile  wide)  from  the 
west,  with  Red  river,  (half  a  mile  wide)  from  the  south.  These 
riTers,  thus  united,  run  north  about  fifty-four  miles  into  the  south 
section  Of  Liake  Winnipic.  The  banks  of  both  these  rivers,  are 
high,  of  day,  clothed  with  white  and  red  oak,  white  wood,  ehn,  c( 
large  size;  no  pine,  or  other  kinds  of  wood.  The  soil  is  very 
good  OB  the  banks  of  both  these  rivers,  and  easily  cultivated.  Good 
crops  of  wheat,  rye,  bariey,  potatoes,  garden  vegetables,  some 
com,  vre  raised  here,  liable  however,  to  be  cut  off  by  swarms  of 
grasshopperB.  .  For  half  a  mile  back,  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are 
Mned  with  a  fine  growth  of  wood;  back  of  which,  as  iar  as  the  eye 
can  extend,  is  Prairie,  capable  of  easy  and  profitable  culture. 
Here  the  members  of  this  establishment  pass  their  summers;  and 
about  November,  they  take  their  families  in  boats  and  canoes,  and 
ascend  Red  river  to  the  south,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  to 
Pembanon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  this  name.  Here  they 
spend  the  winter  in  hunting  the  bufido,  with  which  the  neighbor- 
ing Prairies  abound.    This  phice  is  defended  by  Fort  Dare.  There 

The  settlen  hare  comtmctad  a  anall  fort,  or  rather  a  stockaded  set  of  boild- 
ings,  in  which  they  keep  their  fire  arms  and  the  public  stores  of  the  colony. 
They  have  two  small  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  to  guard  them  against  any  at- 
tacks from  the  distant  bands  of  roaming  Indians,  who  might  be  tempted  to  mo- 
lerttbem. 

The  settlers  receive  their  am&oal  supply  of  British  Goods,  by  the  ships  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  go  annually  to  Hadson's  Bay.  The  con* 
munication  is  by  the  Red  RiTer,  across  Lake  Winnipic,  and  down  the  River 
that  flows  from  the  Lake  into  the  sea  at  Toik  Fort,  where  the  company  have 
a  regular  establishment;  or  by  the  Hill  river,  which  also  flows  into  the  same 
Bay ;  but  on  this  latter  conyeyance,  there  ii  a  separation  of  the  waters  for  a 
Aort  space,  that  is,  it  is  requisite  to  go  up  a  small  stream  whose  waters  join 
the  Nekonriver,  and  thence  is  a  short  portage  into  Hill  liver. 

The  grant  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  is  chiefly  of  the  lands  i^on  the  Red  River 
and  its  branches,  and  the  Indians  (Chippewas  and  Assinaboins)  gave  him  also 
a  regular  grant  of  a  long  tract,  along  the  river,  I  think,  up  to  the  Grande 
Fourche.  J.  H. 

CHpofWaikingtm,  Feb.  1882. 
To  Rev.  Dr.  Morsb. 

This  settlement,  should  it  continue  and  prosper,  would  be  an  esceileiit  ftand 
for  an  Education  Famfly. 
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are  about  fiAy  familieB  of  Canadians,  mostly  of  mixed  blood,  with 
two  French  Catholic  priests,  planted  here,  as  permanent  settlers. 
The  priests  appear  to  be  useful,  and  are  about  erecting  a  place  of 
worship.  This  settlement  is  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the 
north  boundary  of  the  United  States."  Such  is  Mr.  Jacob's  ac- 
count of  this  settlement,  which  differs  not  materially  from  that  of 
Mr.  Halkett 

Mr.  Jacobs  passed  along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
to  Fort  William,  in  the  sununer  of  1819.  He  found  this  shore, 
with  few  exceptions,  elevated,  rocky,  in  many  parts  mountainous, 
and  without  good  harbors.  The  British  N.  W.  Fur  Company  have 
a  schooner,  the  only  vessel  on  this  largest  of  our  Lakes,  which 
plies  between  the  Saut  of  St.  Mary's  and  Fort  William.  This  Fort 
is  at  the' west  end  of  the  Lake,  at  the  mouth  of  that  chain  of  wa- 
ters, which  forms  a  part  of  our  northern  boundary  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  about  Ion.  90®  W.  and  lat. 
48®  N.  This  Fort,  which  is  without  troops,  and  on  the  bounda- 
ry line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is  a  mile  from  the 
shore  of  the  Lake,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Kaminiticuvia, 
which  is  here  half  a  mile  wide.  Here  is  a  grand  depot  of  the  N. 
W.  Company,  where  all  the  Indian  Traders  assemble  in  July  and 
August,  and  after  receiving  their  goods,  disperse  in  different  di- 
rections on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line,  to  the  places  of  their 
abode,  and  their  hunting  grounds.  In  June  following,  they  return 
with  their  furs  and  peltry  again  to  receive  their  goods.  This  is 
their  annual  round.  The  furs  collected  here,  are  shipped  in  the 
schooner  of  the  Lake,  to  the  Saut  of  St.  Mary's,  whence  they  are 
conveyed  to  Montreal,  and  England. 

About  twenty  miles  above  Fort  William,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river,  is  Fort  Meuron,  where  canoes  are  built  for  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  the  colonial  settlers.  Here  they  quit  their 
large  boats,  and  take  smaller  ones,  suited  to  the  waters  of  the 
Indian  country,  which  they  traverse,  passing  through  Red  River 
to  Athabasca.  The  Hudson  Bay  Traders  do  not  return  to  Fort 
Meuron,  as  do  those  whose  sphere  of  trade  is  more  southerly,  but 
pass  through  Lake  Winnipic,  and  thence  to  Hudson  Bay. 

On  Lake  Winnipic,  at  the  mouth  of  Pike  river,  is  the  Depot  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.     The  course  pursued  by  their  traders 
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is  from  Montreal,  with  Canadian  guides,  or  engages,  who,  under- 
standing hoth  the  French  and  Indian  languages,  are  best  qualified 
for  this  business. 

Mr.  Jacobs  spent  three  years  as  Indian  Trader,  for  the  North  West 
Company,  at  Lake  Winnipic.  The  articles  given  in  barter  to  the 
Indians  for  their  furs,  are  blankets,  coarse  cloth%  silver  arm  bands, 
medals,  and  ornamental  trinkets,  powder,  balls,  shot,  tobacco,  ax- 
es, half  axes,  trenches  (which  are  irons  used  to  break  the  ice,  and 
to  make  the  trenches  in  which  they  set  their  beaver  and  rat  traps) 
steel  traps,  spears,  &c.  and  last,  though  not  least,  kigk  mms. 
Of  these  high  wines,  seven  quarts  make  nine  gallons  of  Indian  rum. 
The  liquors,  with  which  the  traders  purchase  their  provisions  of 
the  Indians,  yield  a  large  profit.  If  all  the  Indian  Traders  would 
aigree  not  to  carry  liquors  into  the  Indian  country,  Mr.  J.  assured 
me,  the  interest  both  of  the  traders  and  the  Indians  would  be  pro- 
moted by  such  an  agreement.  The  Indians  would  make  better 
hunts,  and  the  traders  receive  better  pay.  Both  fully  believe 
this ;  and  the  former  would  be  '*  thankful,''  if  the  latter  would  not 
bring  "  wMskey^^^  (as  they  call  all  our  spirituous  liquors)  into  their 
country.  But  they  add,  "  If  you  will  bring  it,  we  will  have  it." 
When  they  get  it,  they  always  get  drunk,  and  while  they  remain 
so,  are  v^ry  troublesome,  and  often  dangerous.  I  asked  Mr.  J. 
why,  if  both  traders  and  Indians  were  opposed  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  spirituous  liquors,  they  were  carried  among  them  ?  He 
answered,  it  was  in  self-defence.  Some  traders  would  carry 
^*  whiskey,"  and  if  others  had  it  not,  those  who  had  it,  would  by 
means  of  it,  allure  the  Indians,  to  their  store-houses,  and  get  the 
principal  part  of  their  furs. 

The  Chippevras,  unmingled  with  other  tribes,  Mr.  Jacobs  states* 
inhabit  the  country  round  Lake  Winnipic,  and  are  numerous. 


Drummond's  Island. 

The  name  o(  DrummondU  /t/omi  is  familiar  as  the  place  of  annu- 
al resort  of  thousands  of  Indians,  to  receive  presents  from  the 
British  Government.    The  following  description  of  this  Island 
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Fert>ally  ^ren  to  me,  while  at  Mackinaw,  by  a  veiy  respectable 
kihabitant  of  that  island. 

Drummond's  Island  lies  on  the  Strait  which  connects  Liake  Hn-* 
ron  with  Lake  Superior,  thirty-six  miles  north-east,  in  a  direct 
course,  forty-five  by  water,  from  Mackinaw.  It  is  ibrty-five  miles 
in  circumference,  four  or  five  miles  from  the  Canada  shore,  on  tiie 
north  or  British  side  of  the  channel  of  the  strait,  which  ibrais  a 
part  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cas- 
adas.  A  British  garrison  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  men  in 
barracks,  is  established  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  on  a  spa- 
cious harbor,  one  of  the  best  on  the  Lakes,  three  miles  in  circum* 
ference,  sheltered  from  erery  wind,  entered  by  two  narrow,  deep 
channels,  about  sixty  yards  wide.  The  island  is  rough,  made  up 
chiefly  of  limestone,  without  any  buildings  or  infaabitaiM,  other 
than  the  barracks,  and  soldiers.  Here  are  found  many  singular 
and  curious  petrifications,  and  stones,  which  would  gratify  the  geol- 
ogist and  mineralogist.  Originally  the  island  was  coFcred  with 
birch,  maple  and  beach,  which  is  now  principally  gone.  The 
soil,  though  stoney,  jrields,  plentifully,  potatoes,  garden  roots  and 
vegetables,  and  food  for  many  cattle. 

In  the  month  of  June  many  thousands  of  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians,  within  a  circuit  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles  around,  soudi 
west,  west  and  north  west,  resort  to  this  island  to  receive  presents 
from  the  British  government,  to  an  amount  at  least  of  ;^4000  ster* 
ling,  in  goods,  beside  a  lai^  sum  in  provisions.  These  presents 
are  made,  said  my  inibrmant,  '^as  a  reward  to  the  Indians  for  their 
services  in  the  late  war."  "  The  Indians,"  he  added,  *<  were  ill 
used  by  the  British  Government,  and  these  presents  are  made  to 
compensate  and  conciliate  them-^but  ail  is  thrown  away  upon 
them,  and  does  them  no  good." 

This  opinion,  I  believe  to  be  correct.  These  presents  serve 
to  make  the  Indians,  who  receive  them,  idle  and  vain.  A  great 
deal  of  time,  as  well  as  property,  is  wasted,  in  going  and  return- 
ing from  this  place  of  resort.  And  during  their  visits  at  Mackin- 
aw, as  they  go  and  come,  their  necessities  are  supplied  from  the 
provision  stores  of  our  government.  We  are  thus  made  to  suffer 
loss  of  property,  as  weU  as  the  efiects  of  bad  influence. 
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The  following  is  from  Mr.  Doty's  letter  to  GoFemor  Ceae,  tnd 
relates  to  the  Indian  trade  on,  and  around  Sandy  Lake,  two  milee 
from  the  Mississippi. 

"  A  skin  is^BstiiBated  at  pt.  A  half  point  blanket  is  sold  for  four 
skins.  One  £ithom  of  strond,  the  same.  A  half  pint  of  powder 
one  skin.  Thirty  balls,  same.  Five  branches,  or  two  hundred 
and  fi%  grains  of  wampum,  one  skin.  A  north  west  cased  gun, 
ten  ^ans ;  one  beaver  trap  four  skins ;  a  lai)ge  scalping  knife, 
half  a  skin ;  twist  tobacco,  two  skins  pr. /olibom,  three  pktge  for  a 
skio)  and  four  skins  pr.  cwt.  Forty  branches  of  white  beads,  one 
akin.  A  pair  of  leggtns,  with  ribbons  and  beads  to  garnish  them, 
two  skins ;  one  *^  half  axe'*  one  skin,  one  hatchet,  one  skin.—- 
These  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade.  Divers  other  things 
are  given  as  presents^  If  any  Indian  obtains  a  credit  for  his  sup- 
plies for  die  season,  he  must  be  furnished  with  a  flint,  a  neefle, 
an  awl,  a  gun  worm,  a  little  vermiUion,  rings,  beads,  and  three  or 
four  inches  of  tobacco,  besides  various  other  articles,  for  which 
the  trader  charges  nothing.  In  a  credit  of  six  hundred  skins,  if 
the  trader  gets  three  hundred  in  return  for  his  goods,  he  omsiders 
himself  recompensed.  He  frequently  does  not  obtain  even  this 
proportion.  The  articles  received  from  the  Indians,  are  sugar, 
rice,  and  furs.  A  Mocock  of  sugar,  weighing  about  forty  pounds, 
is  received  for  four  skins ;  a  sack  of  rice,  two  skins ;  a  large  prime 
beaver,  two  skins ;  a  large  prime  otter,  two  skins  $  three  martens« 
one  skin  ;  three  minks,  one ;  ten  muskrats,  one;  a  prime  bear, 
two  skins ;  two  prime  bucks,  one  skin ;  three  raccoons,  one ;  two 
lynxs,  one  ;  and  two  fishers,  one. 

An  axe  is  so  essential  an  article  with  an  Indian,  that  he  is  gener- 
idly  punctuid  in  paying  for  it ;  and  on  returning  from  his  hunt,  he 
lays  out  a  certain  number  of  skins  in  payment  &r  his  axe,  and  calls 
the  trader  to  notice  it.  ^^ 

The  American  South  West  Fur  Company  have  the  chief  trade,  cf 
this  countiy ;  but  they  sustain  a  considerable  injury  from  the  small 
traders.  They  seat  from  Leech  Lake  last  year  (1819)  thirty-eif^t 
pecks— from  Sandy  Lake,  twenty-five — and  from  Fond  du  Lac, 
nine.  This  year,  (1820)  from  the  first  place,  fifty-three,  the  sec- 
ond, thirty-five,  and  the  third,  fifteen.  Last  year,  the  whole  re- 
turn was  not  as  much  as  usual,  and  this  year  rather  more," 
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From  Mackinaw  I  addrewed  a  letter,  coDtainiiig  certain  queries, 
to  Maj.  Marston,  at  Fort  Armstrong ;  from  his  answers  to  which, 
I  giTe  in  this  place,  the  following  extracts : 

^*  I  will  now  proceed,  agreeably  to  your  request,  to  give  yon  my  ^ 
ideas  rehitive  to  the  Indian  trade,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  ohserye,  that  the  Factory  system  hr 
supplying  the  Indians  with  such  articles  as  they  may  need,  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  productive  of  any  great  advantage;  either  to 
the  Indians  themselves,  or  to  the  Government  But  very  few,  if 
any,  of  the  Indians  have  sufficient  forecast  to  save  enough  of  the 
proceeds  of  their  last  hunt,  to  equip  themselves  for  the  next;  the 
consequence  is,  that  when  the  huntiiig  season  approaches,  they 
must  be  dependant  on  some  one  for  a  credit.  An  Indian  fiunity 
generally  consists  of  from  five  to  ten  persons,  his  wife,  children, 
children  in  law,  and  grand  children ;  all  of  whom  look  to  its  head 
for  their  supplies ;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  ^unt  go  into  one  common 
stock,  which  is  disposed  of  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 

When  cold  weather  approaches,  they  are  generally  destitute  of 
many  articles  necessary  for  their  convenience  and  comfort,  be- 
sides guns,  traps,  and  ammunition ;  some  kettles,  blankets,  stroud- 
ing,  &c.  which  are  always  wanting ;  for  these  articles  they  have 
no  one  to  look  to  but  the  private  trader,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  United  States  Factors  give  no  credit ;  but  if  they  did,  the  num- 
ber of  these  establishments  is  too  limited  to  accommodate  but  very 
few  of  the  Indians,  as  but  few  of  them  will  travel  fiur  to  get  their 
supplies,  if  it  can  be  avoided :  and  farther,  the  Indians,  who  are 
good  judges  of  the  quality  of  the  articles  they  want,  are  of  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  Factor's  goods  are  not  so  cheap,  taking  into  consider- 
ati  )n  their  quality,  as  those  of  their  private  traders.  In  this  I  feel 
pr  -tty  well  convinced,  from  my  own  observation,  and  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  one  of  the  most  respectable  Factors  of  our  Govera- 
^nt,  Jjidge  Johnson,  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  that  they  are  correct 
Th^  gentleman  informed  me,  but  a  few  months  ago,  that  the 
40ods  received  for  his  establishment  were  charged  at  least  25  per 
cent  higher,  than  their  current  prices  ;  and  that  he  had  received 
many  articles  of  an  inferior  and  unsuitable  quality  for  Indian 
trade.* 

•  A  Bimilar  complaint  was  made  by  the  Six  Nations  at  Bnfbio  the  last  Au- 
gust, when  1  was  present    A  member  of  Congress,  I  was  told,  had  been  invited 
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The  annuities  paid  by  Government  to  the  Sank  and  Fox  nations, 
appear  to  be  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  among  them,  in  consequence 
of  their  not  being  able  to  divide  and  subdivide  the  articles  receiv- 
ed, so  as  to  give  every  one  a  part.  I  believe  that  povrder,  flints, 
and  tobacco  would  be  much  more  acceptable  to  them,  than  the 
Uankets,  strouding,  &c.  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving. 

If  yon  speak  to  an  Indian  upon  the  subject  of  their  Great  Father, 
the  President,  supplying  them  with  goods  from  his  factories,  he 
will  say  at  once,  ^'  You  are  a  pojA-t-poi^t-to,  (a  fool)  our  Great 
Father  is  certainly  910  trtder ;  he  has  sent  these  goods  to  be  given 
to  us,  as  presents  ;  but  his  Agents  are  endeavouring  to  cheat  us, 
by  telling  them  for  our  peltries.^' 

The  amount  of  goods  actually  disposed  of  to  Indians,  by  the  Uni- 
ted States'  Factors  at  Green  Bay,  Chicago,  Prairie  du  Chien,  and 
Fort  Edwards,  if  1  am  rightly  informed,  is  very  inconsiderable. 
The  practice  of  selling  goods  to  the  whites,  and  of  furnishing  out- 
fits to  Indian  Traders,  are  the  principal  causes  of  their  sales  being 
80  great  as  they  adnally  are. 

In  my  opinion  the  best  plan  of  supplying  die  natives,  is  by  pri- 
vate American  traders  of  good  ehareuter^  if  they  could  be  placed 
under  proper  restrictions. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  for  their  interest  to  please  the  Indians, 
and  prevent  their  having  whiskey,  particulariy  when  they  are  on 
their  hunting  grounds,  and  to  give  them  good  advice. 

Secondly.  They  always  give  them  a  credit  suflBcient  to  enable 
them  to  commence  hunting. 

Thirdly.  They  winter  near  their  hunting  grounds,  and  agreea- 
bly to  the  si^sgestions  of  a  late  Secretary  of  War,  take  to  them- 
selves '*  help  mates"  from  the  daughters  of  the  forest,  and  thereby 
do  much  towards  civilismg  them. 

to  inject  the  goods  and  to  witness  the  fact  of  their  inferiority.  It  was  assert- 
•^  to  me,  that  mach  better  goods,  and  at  a  less  price  than  those  which  were 
diftribated  at  this  time  (^an  annuity  payment)  by  the  Indian  Agent,  could  have 
bsen  purchased  at  New- York.  Had  the  amount  due  these  Indians  been  judi- 
cmoAf  expended  m  that  city,  the  Indians,  it  was  said,  might  have  been  bene- 
fitted by  it,  in  the  quality  of  their  goods,  several  hundred  dollars.  It  was  ad- 
ded,  that  the  Indians  are  good  judges  of  the  quality  of  goods,  and  know  when 
they  were  well  or  ill  treated.    But  they  had,  in  this  case,  no  means  of  redres.*. 
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Fourthly.  Tbey  always  have  comfortable  quarters  for  the  In- 
dians,  when  they  visit  them,  and  by  the  frequent  intercourse,  wfakb 
subsists  between  them,  become  acquainted  with  us,  and  imperoep* 
tibly  imbibe  many  of  our  ideas,  manners,  and  customs. 

Fifthly.  From  interested  motives,  if  from  no  other.  Traders  will 
always  advise  the  Indians  to  keep  at  peace  among  tiiemselves,  and 
with  the  whites. 

There  are  some  changes  which  I  think  might  be  made  to  advan« 
tage,  in  the  regulations  for  Indian  Traders.  In  the  first  place, 
with  a  view  to  do  away  the  impression,  which  almost  universally 
prevails  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  com^ryt 
that  the  Traders,  Clerks,  Interpreters,  Boatmen,  and  Laborers, 
and  also  their  goods,  are  almost  all  British.  This,  unfortunately, 
is  nearly  the  truth  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  single  boatman  or  la- 
borer employed  by  the  Traders,  who  is  not  a  British  subject.— < 
Their  goods,  it  is  well  known,  are  almost  altogether  of  British  omhi* 
ufacture.  I  would  recommend  that  no  clerk,  interpreter,  boat* 
man  or  laborer  be  employed  by  them,  who  is  not  a  citisen  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  further,  that  every  Trader  be  obliged  to  dis* 
play  the  American  flag  on  his  boat,  when  passing  on  the  water, 
and  at  hi^  tent  or  hut,  when  encamped. 

The  best  and  most  successful  means  which  could  be  employed 
by  Government  to  civilize  the  Indians,  or  render  them  less  savage, 
than  they  now  are,  in  my  opinion,  would  be,  for  the  Ag^nt  of  each 
nation  to  reside  at,  or  near,  one  of  their  prmcipnl  villages,  there  to 
have  a  comfortable  habitation,  and  a  Council  room  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  all  who  might  wish  to  attend  his  ceancila: 
To  employ  a  blacksmith'  and  a  carpenter,  and,  of  course,  have 
shops  and  suitable  tools  for  them.  Every  nalioii  requires  a  great 
deal  t>f  blacksmith  work ;  there  would  probably  be  less  lor  a  car* 
penter  to  do,  but  he  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  making 
agricultural  instruments,  &c.  &c.  Let  him  cultivate,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  village,  with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  a  small  farm, 
and  keep  a  small  stock  of  horses,  oxen,  and  cows.  It  should  be 
understood  among  the  Indians,  that  the  ferming  establishment  i» 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Agent  Should  it  be  ]»own  among 
them,  that  the  object  was  to  learn  them  to  cultivate  the  soil,  as  the 
whites  do,  they  would  most  certainly  object  to  it ;  but  if  this  is  not 
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known,  they  wiU  tooo  see  the  advantage!  of  en&ployiDg  the  ploogh, 
harroWy  te.  &c.  and  be  iodaced  to  imitate  our  examples,  and  thoi 
1^  on  the  road  which  leads  to  civilizationt  before  they  are  aware 
oTit. 

If  an  A^Bnt  of  Gorenunent  shoukl  go  among  them,  as  has  some* 
times  been  the  case,  and  inform  them,  that  be  has  been  sent  by 
their  Great  Father,  the  President,  to  learn  them  how  to  cultivale 
the  soi),  spin,  weave  cloth,  and  live  like  white  people,  they  would 
be  sure  to  set  their  faces  against  him,  and  his  advice,  and  say  that 
he  is  a  Ibol ;  that  Indians  are  not  like  white  people ;  the  Great 
Spirit  has  not  made  them  of  the  same  color,  neither  has  he  made 
them  for  the  same  occnpations. 

The  next  step  towards  their  civilization  would  probably  be,  that 
some  of  their  old  people  would  remain  at  their  respective  villages, 
if  they  could  be  assured  of  being  secure  from  their  enemies,  while 
the  others  are  on  their  hunting  grounds ;  thus  they  would  go  on 
front  step  to  step,  until  they  would  become  civilized,  and  prepar- 
ed to  receive  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Christianity. 

I  consider  it  important  that  Government  should  exchange,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  all  British  flags  and  medals,  which  the  Indians 
may  have  in  their  possession,  for  American  ones.  The  Sauk,  or 
Snc,  and  Fox  Indians,  have  no  American  flags  at  present,  and  but 
few  American  medals.  If  you  speak  to  them  of  the  impropriety 
of  their  displaying  British  flags,  and  wearing  British  medals,  they 
win  reply,  ^^  we  have  no  others  ;  give  us  American  flags  and  med- 
als, and  you  will  then  see  them  only."  The  flags  given  to  them 
ou^  to  be  made  of  silk,  their  British  flag  being  made  of  that  mate- 
rial ;  besides,  they  are  more  durable,  as  well  as  more  portable, 
than  the  worsted  ones.  One  for  each  nation  should  be  of  a  large 
size,  for  them  to  display  at  their  villages  on  public  occasions. — 
l*hey  have,  at  present,  British  flags  considerably  laiger  than  the 
American  army  standards.  The  practice  of  painting  these  flags 
causes  them  to  break,  and  soon  wear  out.  They  should  be  made 
in  the  same  manner  that  navy  flags  are.*' 

Fort  ArmHrang^  JVov.  1820. 
Rsv,  Da.  MoRftB. 
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To  the  foregoing  I  could  add  the  opinions  and  obseirationt  of 
many  gentlemen  of  intelUgence,  with  whom  1  have  conirened  on 
the  aabject.  These  opinions  and  observations  were  Tanous,  and 
of  like  tenor  with  those  contained  in  the  preceding  documents,  dif- 
fering on  some  important  points — but  all  concurring  in  the  imperi- 
ous necessity  of  radical  changes  in  the  present  system  of  Indian 
Trade.  A  repetition  of  these  opinions  and  observations,  would 
throw  no  new  light  on  the  subject. 


Remarks  and  Suggestions.* 

These  I  had  prepared  with  much  thought  and  labor,  and  at 
considerable  length,  conceiving  the  subject  to  have  a  very  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  benevolent  object  of  the  government.  But  on 
reflection,  that  so  many  able,  official  reports  had  been  made  upon 
it  by  heads  of  Department  and  Committees  of  Congress,  much  more 
competent  than  myself  to  discuss  and  illustrate  a  subject  of  this 
complex  and  delicate  nature,  and  that  there  are  considerable  di- 
versities of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  plan  most  proper  to  be  adop- 
ted and  pursued,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  prudent  in  me  to  lay 
aside  what  I  had  prepared,  and  to  confine  myself  to  a  simple  state- 
ment of  my  own  opinion,  as  to  the  best  manner  of  conducting  the 
Indian  Trade,  and  of  the  reasons  which  support  this  opinion. 

Before  I  make  this  statement,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
present  mode  of  carrying  on  the  Indian  trade,  partly  by  Govern- 
ment, on  the  Factory  system;  and  partly  by  licensed  Traders,  ap- 
pears to  have  few,  if  any,  advocates;  and  I  presume  will  certainly 
and  readily  be  abandoned.  The  question  which  seems  to  divide 
those  who  have  considered  this  subject,  is,  whether  the  govern- 
ment shall  take  this  trade  wholly  into  their  own  hands,  and  pro- 
vide a  capital  competent  to  the  purpose;  or  give  it  up  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  licensed  Ti-aders,  duly  regulated  and  restricted  by 

*  I  give  ber«  these  Remarks  and  Suggtttiom^  as  they  were  presented  to  the 
President  and  Congrest.  The  Report  on  Indian  Tirade  was  given  separaie^t 
and  in  this  finrm  it  hare  inserted,  wfaile^  in  fiiot,  it  makes  a  pari  of  the  whole. 
This  iubject  will  be  again  resumed  onder  the  general  head  of  Rkkabkb  and 
SvoosiTiOHSy  which  close  this  Report. 
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Umi  It  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  official  reports,  whichhave 
heen  made  on  the  Bnhject,  that  the  public  feeling  and  opmion  are* 
prOTailin^y,  in  favor  of  the  latter  coarse.  The  statement  of  my 
own  views  wHl,  therefore,  he  predicated  on  the  presumtipoo,  that 
this  conrse  will  ultimately  be  adopted  by  Congress.  It  is  in  my 
opinion,  decided^  the  best  course,  the  best  adapted  to  raise  and 
preserve  the  repiitation  of  the  Government  in  the  estimation  of  In- 
dians, and  to  secure  for  it  their  confidence  and  respect;  the  best  fit- 
ted in  all  respects,  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  imparting  tor 
them  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 

It  is  exceedti^y  important  that  every  movenilent  of  the  civil,  ( 
military,  commercial,  and  religious  classes  of  the  community,  in  \ 
reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
should  be  in  unison  and  harmony;  that  there  should  be  no  inter- 
ference, no  collision,  the  one  with  the  other.  The  strength  and 
influence  of  each  should  be  combined,  on  a  well  digested  plan,  and 
exerted  with  patience,  perseverence,  and  with  one  mind,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view.  All  this  is  practicable;  and  if 
done,  the  blessing  of  heaven  will  ensure  the  desired  success. 

The  Indian  Trade,  conducted  by  men  of  intelligence,  with  integ- 
rity, on  correct  principles,  would  3rield  a  handsome*  profit  to  a  Com- 
pany, who  should  have  secured  to  them  by  charter  the  exclusive 
benefits  of  it.  Let  such  a  Company  be  formed,  of  men  of  responsi- 
bility, as  to  monied  capital;  of  respectability  as  to  character;  of 
men,  especially,  cordially' disposed  to  promote  the  designs  of  the 
goroernment  in  regard  to  the  improvemetU  of  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dians. Let  none  of  a  different  character  be  admitted  into  the  Com- 
pany. Let  this  qualification  be  indispensable  to  membership. 
Let  their  charter  be  a  liberal  one,  and  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  branches,  in  sufficient  number,  to  embrace  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  population  with  which  we  have  intercourse.  Let  it 
state  particularly  the  obligations,  and  prescribe  the  duties,  of  this 
company,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  conduct  their  inter- 
course with  the  Indians,  and  with  the  Military  posts,  and  Education 
Families,  which  may  be  established  from  time  to  time,  in  and  near 
the  Indian  Territories,  constitating  the  theatre  of  their  trade.  Let 
there  always  be  carefiiUy  maintained  a  good  understanding,  and  a 
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fnendly  intercoune  and  co*opentioD,  betfreen  tbe  Tmd^n  and 
the  Military  posts,  and  the  Edacatioii  FamiUet.  Let  thk  be  par* 
ticularly  enjoined,  as  an  indispensable  duty.  On  this  plan,  ibtm 
would  be  a  reciprocal  watch  of  the  Military,  Eifeicatioo  Families^ 
and  Traders,  orer  each  other,  to  guard  against,  to  check,  or,  ia 
ease  of  necessity,  to  expose,  any  miscondnct  in  eith^.  The  gor* 
emment,  on  this  plan,  would  hare  the  best  possible  security  of  a 
fid&fnl  fulfilment  of  the  respective  duties  of  these  seFoml  depart'^ 
ments,  and  would  find  great  relief  from  their  present  responsibili- 
ties to  the  Indians. 

Let  the  Company  who  are  to  act  under  this  charter,  be  seliec- 
ted  and  formed  by  the  Oovenunent;  be  responsible  to  it,  and  re- 
movable by  it  fer  mal-practices.  Let  the  Company  appoint  &eir 
own  agents,  and  be  respoosible  for  their  good  behairior;  and,  with 
doe  regard  to  their  charter,  conduct  all  their  affairs  in  Uieir  own 
way.  For  the  privileges  of  this  charter,  require  of  the  Company 
a  reasonable  and  generous  bonus^  of  a  fixed  sum,  to  be  paid  out  of 
their  profits,  annually,  inta  the  Treasury  of  the  U.  States,  b  be 
added  to  the  fund  appropriated  by  Congress  finr  the  citilization  of 
the  Indians. 

Among  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  a  plan  of  this 
kind,  would  be  the  following: — 

1.  The  Government  woakl  be  relieved  from  a  perplexing,  un- 
profitable, burdensome,  and,  shall  I  add,  undigtU^d  business  and 
responsibility,  niiich  can  be  much  better  and  more  satisfac- 
torily performed  and  borne  by  others,  in  the  way  proposed,  than 
by  the  Qovemaaent. 

2.  The  Indian  Trading  Fond  of  $500,000,  now  yielding  no  in- 
come to  Government,  and  no  substantial  benefit  to  the  Indmns, 
which  would  not  be  made  up  to  them  by  the  new  system  propos- 
ed, would  be  withdrawn,  and  with  it  the  sahuies  of  ail  those  who 
are  now  employed  in  mani^i^  it,,  amounting  to  the  aonnal  sum  of 
$16,600.  This  latter  sum,  together  with  the  interest  of  $300,000, 
($18,000,)  the  $10,000  now  given  by  Government,  and  the  hamm 
of  the  chwtered  company,  say  $10,000  more,  would  constitote  a 
fiind  of  about  $55,000,  to  be  expended  for  the  civilisatioBoitlie 
Indians,  without  increasing  the  present  bmrdeas  of  die  Govern- 
ment; a  sum  not  too  great  to  cany  on,  with  enecgy,  the  extensive 
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^ctatioM  neeewarf  to  the  fall  accomplklaneol  of  theCberal  and 
b—owioiit  Yi«iv9  mi  jprojects  of  tho  OoTenoaeiit. 

9.  Tke  GoverMMEit  would  have  the  easy  inapoctioo  and  eon* 
ti^  of  Hib  trade,  noir  eonductod  away  from  the  notice  of  their 
oyo,  and  ao  per^eaing  and  difficult  in  its  manageaient;  andthiatoo 
wMMmtemhamanog  inter&TODce  with  the  concem  of  the  cook- 


4*  FfoaaatttheinCmai^nandfiMtsIhaTereceiTed.lbeliefii 
4M  plan  sow  recommended  woald  he  the  moat  acceptable  to  the 
hadiaiis,  woold  beat  aecure  their  intereats,  promote  their  civilimi* 
(ion,  eicite  their  retpect  for  the  Government;  and  moat  effec* 
tnsUj  cure  two  prominent  evils,  the  intercourse  of  cormpt,  and* 
eorruptii^  white  people  with  the  Indians,  and  the  intrododion 
of  whUkef^  among  them,  and  thus  prevent  wafa,  and  promote 
peaee  among  thensselves,  and  with  us. 

5.  This  plan  would  place  the  now  unhappy  and  initatiiig  com^ 
petition  between  the  British  and  American  Indian  Tnuia  and  Tv$r 
ders,  on  its  proper  and  equal  ground.  Each  company  woidd 
know,  and  in  the  manner  common  in  all  cases  of  rivalry  in  trade, 
would  mmntain  their  respective  rights;  and  where  the  interfer- 
ence of  tfie  Governments  concerned  should  become  necessarj, 
it  would  depvol ve  on  the  Companies  to  make  application  for  redresv 
of  any  wrongs,  or  for  nudiing-any  necessary  arrangements  in  con- 
ducting this  trade. 

.  But  to  this  plan  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  tends  to  an  unjust  sikI 
injurious  monopoly.  If  this  be  admitted,  and  the  plan  in  conse- 
quence be  rejected,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  die  following 
substitute.  Let  the  trade  be  open  to  all  men  of  fiiir  character 
integrity  and  tntelltgence,  and  of  friendly  foelings  to  the  pkins  pur- 
suing by  the  government  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians.  Let 
Traders  of  this  character^  and  of  tfcu  cbaraeter  onhf,  receive  li- 
censes,  from  men  qtialified  and  authorized  to  give  them,  and  be 
required  to  plant  themselves  in  some  central  spot  within  the 
sphere  of  their  trade,  in  companies  of  four  or  five,  or  more,  say 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  each  other,  or  nearer,  in  a  little  vil- 
lage of  separate  stores,  like  so  many  merchants.  At  this  village, 
let  it  be  required  that,  all  trade  with  the  Indians  be  done;  that 
they  may  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  commendable  rivalry,  pur- 
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chasiiig  where  they  can  have  the  best  gooda,  and  on  the  beat 
terms.  Let  there  be  a  reasonable  and  liberal  som  required  for 
the  licenses  of  these  traders,  to  be  added  to  the  sum  now  conse* 
crated  to  the  edacation  of  Indians.  At  each  of  these  trading  vil- 
lagesy  let  an  Education  Family  be  estaUished,  to  be  useful  and 
i^preeable  companions  to  the  Traders,  and  to  do  all  other  things 
for  the  Indians,  which  like  famiUea  do  at  other  stations.  An  ar- 
rangement of  the  Indian  trade  in  this  manner,  though  more  com- 
plex, and  difficult  to  manage,  would  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
other,  without  the  danger  of  monopoly,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
very  competent  judges,  would  be  preferable  to  any  which  can 
Ve  adopted. 

In  case  either  of  these  plans  shall  be  embraced  by  Government, 
there  will  be.  necessary  an  officer  to  be  stationed  at  the  seat  of 
Government,  who  should  have  a  general  superintendanoe  of  all 
the  Education  establishments,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  procuring  and 
transmitting  to  the  respective  Education  and  Military  stations,  all 
the  husbandry  and  mechanic  tools  and  implements,  provisions  to 
be  given  to  Indians  on  their  visits,  and  m  seasons  of  scarcity; 
funds,  for  erecting  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Educa- 
tion Families,  &c.  which  the  Government  will  provide  with  the 
funds  placed  in  its  hands.  This  officer,  whose  tide  should  cor- 
respond with  the  nature  of  his  office,  would  have  fvU  employ- 
ment, should  the  Education  Families  be  multifdied,  as  they  have 
been  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
they  will  be,  in  time  to  come. 

Such  are  the  plans  for  conducting  the  Indian  trade,  f^hich  I 
would  respectfully  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Government, 
and  such  the  advantages  which,  I  conceive,  would  result  from 
the  adoption  of  either. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

JEDIDIAH  MORSE. 

KeW'Havtn,  Nov.  1821. 
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The  fimrth  and  last  article  io  my  InstriiGtioDS,  is  in  these 
words— 

IV.  **  After  yoo  hare  collected  your  Materials,  you  will  digest 
the  whole  into  one  body,  and  present  it  in  soch  ferm,  and  accom- 
pany it  with  such  r€/Ueiumt  and  9ngg€$iion$y  as  you  may  deem 
necessaiy  to  accomplish  the  interesting  objects^  which  it  is  inten* 
ded  to  promote  by  your  tour." 

The  readers,  whoever  they  nmy  be,  who  shall  submit  to  the 
labor  of  examining  the  fiicts  collected  and  embodied  in  this  Tolume, 
will  doubtless  make  their  own  ^*  reflections^^*  and  form  their  own 
opinions.  Still,  as  it  is  required  in  my  commission,  and  may  be  of 
use  to  those  who  have  not  the  time  fully  to  examine  for  Chem* 
selves,  i  submit,  with  much  diffidence  and  respect,  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Government,  and  of  the  public,  the  following 

GENERAL   REMARKS    AND    SUGGESTIONS. 

hcreatt  nfhkdians  wMtn  the  §xtended  limUs  of  the  United  States, 
tmd  their  peculiar  condtlton. 

By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  of  1819,  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States  is  extended  from  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  $  and 
n  host  of  Indian  tribes,  in  consequence,  has  been  brought  within 
our  national  limits.  Many  of  these  tribes,  in  point  of  numbers, 
rank  among  the  laigest  in  our  country.  These  tribes  are  shut  up 
within  their  present  continually  narrowing  limits.  They  can 
migrate  neither  to  the  north,  nor  to  the  south ;  neither  to  the 
east,  nor  to  the  west.  The  cold  and  barren  region,  spreading 
trom  our  northern  boundary,  in  lat.  49  north,  to  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  has  already  a  population,  as  large  as  its  scanty  productions 
can  support.  Other  tribes  possess  the  narrow  strip  of  territory, 
between  our  southern  borders,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Spanish  settlements.  The  rapid  advance  of  the  white  population 
presses  them  on  the  east ;  and  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  hems  them 
in  on  the  west. 

*'  Where  the  white  man  puts  down  his  foot,  he  never  takes  it 
op  again,"  is  a  shrewd  and  correct  remark  of  an  Indian  Chief. 
The  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians  on  our  frontiers  are  explored 
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in  all  directions,  by  enterpriziDg  white  people.  Their  best  lands  are 
selected,  settled,  and  at  length,  by  treaty  purchased.  Their  game  is 
either  whoUy  destroyed,  or  so  diminished,  as  not* to  yield  an  ade- 
quate support.  The  poor  Indians,  thus  deprived  of  their  accus- 
tomed means  of  subsistence,  and  of  what,  in  their  own  view,  can 
alone  render  Uiem  respectable,  as  well  as  comfortable,  are  con- 
strained to  leare  their  homes,  their  goodly  lands,  and  the  sepulchres 
of  their  fathers,  and  either  to  go  back  into  new  and  less  valuable 
wildernesses,  and  to  mingle  with  other  tribes,  dependant  on 
their  Imspitality  for  a  meagre  support;  or,  without  the  common 
aids  of  education,  to  change  at  once  all  their  habits  and  modes  of 
life;  to  remain  on  a  pittance  of  the  lands  they  once  owned,  which 
they  know  not  how  to  cultivate,  and  to  which  they  have  not  a  com- 
plete title  :  In  these  circumstances  they  become  insulated  among 
those  who  despise  them  as  an  inferior  race,  fit  companions  of  those 
only,  who  have  the  capacity  and  the  disposition  to  corrupt  them. 
In  this  degraded,  most  disconsolate,  and  heart  sinking  of  all  situa- 
tions in  which  man  can  be  placed,  they  are  left  miserably  to  waste 
away  for  a  few  generations,  and  then  to  become  extinct  forever ! 
This  is  no  fancied  picture.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  sad  realily,  un- 
less we  change  our  policy  towards  them;  unless  effectual  measures 
be  taken  to  bring  them  over  this  awful  gulf,  to  the  solid  and  safe 
ground  of  civilisation.  How  many  tribes,  once  numerous  and 
respectable,  have  in  succession  perished,  in  the  manner  descri- 
bed, from  the  fair  and  productive  territories,  now  possessed  by, 
tod  giving  support  to  ten  millions  of  people  !* 

*  This  Tiew  of  the  state  of  the  Indians,  reminds  me  of  a  pertinent  and  elo- 
quent passage  in  a  discourse  I  have  lately  read,  which  I  am  sure  will  interest, 
and  I  will  hope  benefit,  those  who  may  read  it 

« I  hear  too  the  Toice  of  the  savage,  sounding  from  the  bosom  of  the  tracUess 
forest.  And  there  is  ih  that  cry  a  wild  and  native  eloquence,  "  Ton  have 
stripped  us  of  our  hunting  ground,  all  in  life  that  we  held  dear ;  you  have  cor- 
rupted our  morals ;  our  tribes,  already  incalculably  diminished,  have  nothing 
before  them  bat  the  dreary  idea  of  being  swallowed  up,  unless  it  be  the  more 
feariul  apprehension  of  perishing.fbrever  in  our  sins.  Once  we  were  the  heirs 
of  your  soil ;  we  now  only  ask  to  die  the  heirs  of  that  salvation,  which  is  re- 
vealed to  yoa  in  your  bibles."  A  cry  like  this  has  been  uttered  and  is  hetutL 
Already  the  heralds  of  salvation  have  gone  to  look  up  the  remnants  of  their 
depopulated  tribes,  and  point  them  to  a  Savior.  Their  sun  is  setting  in  the 
west,  ani  we  should  give  evidence  that  we  bad  their  unpitying  noftre,  as  well 
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The  nature  of  the  Indian  Titles  to  their  lands, 

.  The  relation  which  the  IndianB  sustaiD  to  the  goyernment  of 
the  United  States,  is  pecaliar  in  its  nature.  Their  independence, 
their  rights,  their  title  to  the  soil  which  they  occupy,  are  all  tm- 
perfect  in  their  kind.  Each  tribe  possesses  many  of  the  attributes 
of  independence  and  sovereignty.  They  have  their  own  forms  of 
government,  appoint  their  own  fillers,  in  their  own  way,  make 
their  own  laws^  have  their  own  customs  and  religion,  and,  with- 
out control,  declare  war  and  make  peace,  and  regulate  all  other 
of  their  civil,  religious  and  social  affairs.  The  disposid  of  their 
lands  is  always  done  by  formal  Treaties  between  the  govemmept 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  tribe,  or  tribes,  of  whom  the  lands 
are  purchased.  They  have  no  voice,  no  representation  in  our 
government;  none  of  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  participate  with 
us  in  none  of  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  civilized  society.  In 
all  these  respects  Indians  are  strictly  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States.  Yet  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
whole  country  which  they  inhabit,  according  to  the  established 
law  of  nations,  appertains  to  the  government  of  the  United  States;  ' 
and  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  tot7,  attaches  to  the  power  that 
holds  the  jurisdiction.  Indians,  therefore,  have  no  other  property 
in  the  soil  of  their  respective  territories,  than  that  of  mere  occupan- 
cy. ,  This  is  a  common,  undivided,  property  in  each  tribe.  When 
a  tribe,  by  Treaty,  sell  their  territory,  they  aell  only  what  they 
possess,  which  is,  the  right  to  occupy  their  territory,  from  which 
they  i^ree  to  remove.  The  complete  title  to  their  lands,  rests  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  Indians,  of  course, 
cannot  sell  to  one  another,  more  than  what  they  possess,  that  is 
'the  occupancy  of  their  lands.  Nor  can  they  sell  any  thing  more 
than  occupancy  to  indiindual  white  people.    Indian  conveyances 

as  thttr  fott,  were  we  wiUiiig  to  aee  it  go  down  in  total  darknesk  If  the  few 
that  remain  may  live  forever,  it  alleviates  the  retrospect  of  tbeir  wrongs,  and 
creates  one  Inminoos  spot  in  the  Egyptian  ckwid  that  hangs  oyer  the  plaoe  of 
their  lathers*  sepqlchres.  I  would  give  any  price  lor  their  forgiveness  and 
their  blessing ;  and  it  cheers  my  heart,  that  my^country  is  bq^nning  to  pay 
Ibe  long  arrears  which  are  dae  to  that  injured  people."* 

*  Sermon  ofRev.  Daniel  Clarke  Amhant,  Mamaghosetto. 
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give  no,  title  to  the  soil.  This  tit|e  can  come  only  from  the  pow- 
er that  holds  the  jurisdiction. 

Besides,  the  territory  necessary  to  give  support  'to  any  giyea 
number  of  people,  in  the  hnntter  staU^  as  it  is  designated,  is  vastly 
greater  than  is  required  to  .yield  sab^istence  to  the  same  number 
of  people  in  the  agricultural  staite.  Here,  again,  the  Indian  title 
to  their  respective  territories,  is  imperfect  in  another  respect. 
When  the  hunter  state,  from  whatever  cause,  is  relinquished* 
and  the  agricultural  state  adopted,  the  Indiana  are  entitled  to  no 
more  of  their  territories,  so  changed,  than  is  requisite  to  give 
them,  from  cultivating  the  earth,  a  support  equal  to  that  which 
they  derived  from  their  whole  territory  in  the  hunter  state.  The 
advantages  of  the  agricultural,  over  the  hunter  state,  are  presu- 
med to  be  a  just  equivalent  to  the  Indians  for  the  landa  they  are 
constrained  to  resign  to  the  civilized  state.  Such  appear  to  be 
the  established  laws  and  doctrines  of  our  general  and  state  gov- 
ernments, in  respect  to  our  relation  to  the  Indian  tribes  in  our 
country,  to  their  independence,  their  rights,  and  title  to  their 
lands.  A  few  of  the  authorities,  which  support  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, are  given  in  the  Appendix.* 

I  have  stated  the  foregoing,  as  the  established  opinions  concern- 
ing Indian  titles  to  their  lands,  and  have  referred  to  the  au- 
thorities given  in  the  Appendix.  The  opinion  there  stated,  of 
a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  however* 
is  very  guardedly  expressed  on  this  point.  ^*  The  Indian  title,'* 
the  Court  say,  **•  is  certainiy  to  be  retpeeted,  until  it  be  legitimate^ 
ly  extinguished.**  But  what  constitutes  a  **  Ugititnaie'^  extinguish- 
ment of  an  Indian  title  ?  On  this  point  we  have  not  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  further  than  may  be  inferred  from  the  followiag; 
clause.  The  Indian  Title  to  their  lands  is  not  such  '*  as  to  be 
ABSOLUTELY  rtpugfUint  to  seisin  in  fee^  m»  the  part  of  the  ttote.'* 
We  may,  I  conceive,  fairly  infer  from  this  important  decision  of  the 
first  Court  in  our  nation,  made  after  a  full  discussion  by  some  of 
the  ablest  members  of  the  American  bar,  that  they  had  some  heti^ 
fancy y  to  say  the  least,  in  admitting  the  correctness  of  the  common^ 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  title  to  their  lands.  If  their 
title  were  such  as  to  be  **  repugnant  to  seisin  io  fee  by  theetate,.*^ 

*  Sec  App.  I.  i. 
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It  would  of  cottTse  follow,  tbat  tfaeir  tkle  and  oun,  to  our  lands  re- 
apectiFely,  h  of  the  fame  nature^  i.  e.  complete.  But  this  is  oot, 
saj  the  Court  ^*  abiolutely^^  the  fact.  There  is  a  difference  is 
these  titles ;  but  in  what  tt  consists  is  not  stated.  The  phrased* 
ogj  of  the  Court,  though  indefinite  and  ineiplicit,  cleariy  implies, 
that  in  their  judgment  this  difference  is  fmalL  It  is  not  ^'  absolute- 
fy  repugnant" — but  it  is  nearly  so.  The  difference  is  less  than  has 
been  usually  considered.  This  decision,  is  obviously  at  Tariance^ 
in  a  degree  very  important,  with  the  principles  which  have  gorera- 
ed  10  making  all  the  vast  purchases  of  Indian  lands,  which  have  hith* 
erto  been  made.  It  is  a  decision  highly  favorable  to  the  interests 
of  the  Indians ;  and  if  regarded,  (and  the  decision  of  our  highest 
Cont  must  be  regarded  as  the  Uw  of  the  land)  in  fiiture  purcha- 
ses of  their  lands,  will  give  them  advantages,  such  as  they  have 
never  befi>re  enjoyed,  and  will  effect  much  toward  conciliating 
that  confidence  and  good  feeling,  which  are  indispensable  to  tho 
success  of  pur  efforts  for  their  benefit 


Persons  and  character  of  Indians, 

Indians,  generally,  are  about  the  size  of  the  white  people.  The 
Osages,  and  some  other  tribes,  who  are  of  remarkable  height,  and 
fine  figure,  are  eiceptions  to  this  remark.  In  these  respects  they 
exceed  any  equally  large  body  of  white  people  known  among  us. 
In  the  shape  of  their  limbs,  and  their  erect  form,  Indians  have  ev- 
idently the  advantage  over  the  whites.  Some,  whom  1  have  seen« 
would  be  perfect  models  for  the  sculptor.  Instances  of  defermity 
are  rare.  In  bodily  strength  they  are  inferior  to  the  whites  ;  as 
is  true  of  all  savages ;  civilized  man  being  always  superior  in 
strength  to  savage  man.*    They  are  fleet  in  their  movements. 

*  M.  Peron,  one  of  the  diatiDgoished  French  Naturalists,  has  had  opportu- 
nity to  sottcoy  tbat  men  in  a  niTage  state  are  inferior  in  strength  to  men  civili- 
zed. By  actual  esperiment,  he  is  said  to  have  demoDstrated,  in  every  satis- 
factory manner,  that  the  intnHlucUon  of  social  order,  and  the  sober  habits  of 
cifiliied  life,  does  by  no  means,  as  some  have  asserted,  impair,  but  actaally 
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Indian  ranQere  are  prodigies  in  respect  to  their  long  continued 
rapidity  in  conyeying  messages  to  distant  tribes.  Their  joamies 
lar  exceed  in  length,  what  a  white  man  coaM  perform  in  the  same 
time,  and  with  less  weariness.  With  wonderfol  quickness  inter- 
esting information  is  circulated  among  the  tribes  friendly  to  each 
other.* 

Indians  talk  bnt  little.  Their  knowledge  is  limited,  and  their 
ideas  few ;  and  they  hare  the  wisdom  not  to  talk  when  they  have 
nothing  to  say — a  trait  of  character  worthy  the  imitation  of  many, 
who  claim  to  be  wiser  than  Indians.  In  conversation  they  do  not 
intermpt  each  other,  bnt  wait  respectfully  till  the  speaker  has  fin- 
ished. Except  when  intoxicated,  they  are  not  vociferous,  noisy, 
or  quarrelsome,. in  their  common  intercourse,  bnt  mild  and  obli- 
ging. Backbiting,  whispering,  cursing  and  swearing,  to  our  shame 
it  must  be  said,  are  vices,  not  of  savage^  but  of  civilized  man ! ! 
The  Indians  who  have  been  conversant  with  white  men^  like  the 
ancient  Cretans,  are  liars.  Many  among  them  are  full  of  subtil- 
ty,  deceit  and  artifice,  implacable,  unmerciful,  without  pity.t 
When  enmity  toward  an  individual,  fiunily,  or  tribe,  from  whatev- 
er cause  is  imbibed,  it  remains  till  death,  unless  previously  grati- 
fied and  removed,  by  taking  revenge  on  his  enemy.     The  most 

fltnogtben  oar  phyt ical  powers.  The  following  has  been  quoted  as  the  result 
of  his  ezpenmeiits  on  the  sul^ect,  made  with  the  Dianometer  of  M.  Regnier. 

SatageM.  With  handt.  With  imtet. 

Of  Diemen's  Land,       -        -        -        SOS        -        -        -       

New.HoUand,         -        -  61.8  -        -  14.8 

Timor, 58.7       -        -        -       16.4 

Ruropeau, 
French,  ....  69:2  -        -  9S,l 

English, 71.4        -        -        -        23.8 

By  civilizing  the  Indians  we  may  hence  calculate  bow  much  physical 
strength  we  shall  gain ;  beside  an  increase  of  their  nambers. 

*  In  the  summer  of  1890, 1  received  my  first  intelligence,  and  this  shortly  af- 
ter the  event,  of  the  capture  of  the  two  Winnebago  mnrderen,  who  have  since 
been  executed,  from  a  solitary  chiei^  on  a  solitary  island,  in  Lake  Michigan. 

t  A  Pawnee  brave,  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting  anecdote  (Sea  Appen- 
dix, P.S47)  may  be  considered  as  one  among  many  other  honoraUe  exoeptyns 
tot 
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horrid  scenes  of  tortare  and  crueltj  are  witnessed  by  whole  tribes 
of  both  seies,  old  and  young,  withont  any  show  of  pity.  Thoa* 
>  sands  of  helpless  women  and  children,  crying  for  mercy,  bare 
been  tomahawked,  and  scalped,  and  mangled,  without  mercy.  But 
these  dispositions,  and  the  indulgence  of  them,  unhappily  are  not 
confined  to  Indians.  I  would  to  God,  for  the  honor  of  our  corn- 
try,  they  were.  Were  we  to  charge  the  Indians  with  indulging 
these  ferocious  dispositions,  we  should  expose  ourselres  to  the 
just  retort,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself.  Thou  that  reproachest  us 
as  implacabley  unmerciful,  unpitying  toward  white  people ;  doat 
thou  suffer  thy  warriors  to  indulge  these  sane  dispositioBs  toward 
defenceless  Indians,  desolating  and  burning  our  pleasant  Tillages, 
and  slaughtering  our  shriekii^  mrtB  and  children  ?'' 

Hospitality  is  a  prominent  trah  in  tiM  Indian  chameler.  To 
the  stranger,  whether  white  or  red,  they  are  heapitable  and  gen- 
erous,  furnishing  the  best  food  and  accommodations  their  dwelling! 
afford ;  often  relinquishing  their  own  food  and  lodging  for  the  re* 
freshment  and  comfort  of  the  stranger. 

The  women  are  slaves  of  the  men,  perfeming  all  the  labor 
and  drudgery  of  the  house,  of  the  field,  and  of  raising  their  chil- 
dren. Those  women  who  have  fiunilies,  generally  stoop  in  their 
walk;  their  heads  project  forward;  they  are  deformed  by  the  bur- 
dens which  they  are  constrained  to  bear.  The  man  considers  it 
a  disgrace  to  labor,  and  while  at  home  is  a  mere  lounger. 

Indian  Chiefs  are  generally,  not  always,  the  ablest  and  wisest 
men  in  the  nation;  more  frequently  they  are  old  men,  and  manage 
their  Councils,  and  the  affiiirs  of  the  nation  with  sober  dignity, 
great  order,  deliberation  and  decorum.  They  proceed  slowly,  but 
surely.  Nothing  is  permitted  to  interrupt  their  great  business 
after  they  engage  in  it;  and  when  they  have  finished  it,  the  Coun- 
cil breaks  up.  Special  care  is  taken  to  prevent  divisions  in  Uieir 
deliberations,  and  in  their  respective  nations.  In  conversing  with 
individual  chiefs  and  sections  of  tribes,  in  my  late  tour  among 
them,  and  asking  what  they  thought  of  the  propositions  of  their 
Great  Father,  the  President ;  their  reply,  in  frequent  instances 
was — '*  We  are  but  part  of  the  nation ;  we  cannot  answer.  We 
will  deliver  your  proposal  to  the  Chiefii  in  Council,  who  will  de- 
liberate on  it,  and  decide,  and  then  we  will  let  you  know  our 
opinion."    Their  public  speakers  are  generally  their  most  elo- 
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4ioent  men,  and  many  of  them,  in  point  of  nataral  and  forcible  ges- 
tore,  graceful  attitude,  and  manly  sense,  not,  indeed,  in  learning 
and  information,  would  rank  among  the  first  orators  in  any  age  or 
eoantry.  Next  to  the  Chiefe,  are  the  medicine  fneji,  a  species  of 
jugglers,  of  whom  we  have  given  an  account,*  and  who  have  nso- 
ally  the  dominant  influence  in  the  tribe. 

The  Indians  are  shrewd  observers,  and  quick  diacemers  of 
character.  They  have  a  high  sense  of  honor,  justice,  and  Mt 
dealing,  and  great  sensibility,  when  advantage  is  taken  of  Iheir 
weakness  and  ignorance,  to  deprive  them  of  their  property,  and 
in  other  ways,  to  trespass  on  their  rights.!  When  their  confi<» 
dence,  in  this  way,  is  once  lost,  it  is  difficult  to  regain  it.  Theit 
distrust  too,  is  not  limited  to  the  man  who  injures  them,  but  is  ex- 
tended to  all  whom  he  is  supposed  to  represent.  *'  This  white 
man  would  cheat  us  out  of  all  our  property.  All  white  men  would 
io  the  same.  White  men  are  all  cheats."  They  have  not  our 
knowledge  and  means  to  make  the  just  discrimination.  This  view 
shews  again  how  necessary  it  is,  that  the  Government,  in  all  their 
transactions  with  Indians,  should  be  just,  feithful  to  fulfil  all  their 
promises  to  them  with  paternal  kindness,  in  their  uneducated,  de- 
pendent state.  In  this  way  alone  can  they  regain  and  secure  their 
lost  confidence  ;  and  without  their  confidence  and  affection,  we  can 
do  them  very  little  good.  This  view  of  the  Indian  character,  abo, 
shews  how  indispensable  it  is  to  the  success  of  any  plans  fi)r  the 
benefit  of  Indians,  that  none  but  men  of  good  and  exemplary  char- 
acter, should  ever  be  permitted  to  go  among  them,  either  in  the 
Military  profession,  as  Agents  or  Traders,  or  in  any  other  capa- 
city. The  reasons  are  so  obvious,  that  no  observations  are  ne* 
cessary  to  elucidate  or  enforce  them. 

*  Appendix  p.  100. 

t  The  foUowiag  pleMant  Aoecdota  is  in  point,  and  exactly  illintrates  my 
ai«aning.— A  white  man  and  an  Indian  agreed  to  hunt  together,  and  to  share 
equally  the  game  they  should  take.  At  night  it  appeared,  that  they  had  only 
a  turkey  and  a  baxzard  ;  the  latter  a  bird  of  no  valae.  Well,  said  the  white 
man  to  the  Indian,  we  are  now  to  divide  what  we  have  taken,  and  if  yoa 
please,  I  will  take  the  turkey  and  yoa  shall  take  the  bussard--or  ebt»  tmi 
may  take  the  buzzard,  and  I  will  take  the  turkey.  Ah,  replied  the  Indian,  jw 
n»  say  tuHtejf  ht  poor  Indian  once. 
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Th«re  ifi  as  risible  a  difference  of  character  among  the  different 
tribes,  as  there  is  in  our  own  popalatioo  ;  few  genets  obserra- 
tiens,  therefore,  will  apply  to  them  as  a  body.  Whatever  may 
faaire  been  their  origin,  about  which  there  are  many  opinions,  and 
..  none  of  which  can  be  relied  on  as  correct,  they  are  certainly  an  in- 
tell^ent  and  noble  part  of  our  race,  and  capable  of  high  moral  and 
inteflectual  improvement  When  we  consider  their  mode  of  life, 
the  few  advantages  they  have  enjoyed  fer  cultivating  and  enlarg- 
ing their  minds,  that  they  have  no  written  language,  no  books,  on 
education,  but  in  the  art  of  war,  hunting,  and  a  few  other  things, 
and  no  religion  other  than  that,  which,  not  to  use  stronger  expres- 
sions is  very  imperfect,  and  of  little  moral  effect;  we  may  well  won- 
der that  we  find  them  in  the  state  we  have  described.  They  are 
a  race,  who  on  every  correct  principle  ought  to  be  saved  from  ex- 
ttnctioa,  if  it  be  possible  to  sif^e  them.  They  are  entitled  to  all 
that  can  be  done  for  this  purpose. 

Poligamy. 

Poligamy,  limited  principally  to  the  Chiefs,  and  to  the  wealthy, 
is  practiced  generally  among  the  Indians.  This  practice  should 
be  delicately,  but  effectually  discountenanced,  not  only  because  it 
is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  but  because  it  .tends  to  diminish 
the  increase,  and  to  endanger  the  harmony,  of  families,  and  to  ren- 
der difficult  and  perplexing  the  proper  government  and  education  of 
children.  This  practice  ever  yields  and  vanishes  before  the  light 
of  civilization  and  Christianity.  Let  in  this  light  on  the  Indians, 
and  the  abolition  of  this  practice  will  follow  of  course. 


7%c  education  of  Indian  females  and  intermarriage  between  Indians 
and  tMU  people, 

I  connect  these  subjects,  because,  in  contemplating  the  latter, 
the  former  should  be  kept  in  view.  While  Indians  remain  in 
their  present  state,  the  minds  of  civilized  people  must  revolt  at 
the  idea  of  intermarrying  with  them.  It  is  natural,  and  decent, 
that  it  should  be  so.  Intermarrii^^,  however,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Indians,  or,  that  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 

10 
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baye  taken  place  to  a  great  extent,  and  this  too  by  many  men  of 
respectable  talents  and  standing  in  society.*  More  than  half  the 
Cherokee  nation,  a  large  part  aC  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws* 
and  I  may  add  indeed,  of  all  other  tribes  with  whom  the  whites 
haye  had  intercourse,  are  of  mixed  blood.  The  offspring  of  this 
interpourse,  a  numerous  body,  are  of  promising  talents  and  ap- 
pearance. Their  complexion  is  nearly  that  of  the  white  popula* 
tion.  They  require  only  edxicationi  and  the  enjoyment  of  our  prir- 
ileges,  to  make  them  a  valuable  portion  of  our  citizens.  Let  this 
education  then  be  given  them,  particularly  to  the  female  Indians. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  project  of  the  Government 
that  the  female  character  among  our  native  tribes,  be  raised  from 
its  present  degraded  state,  to  its  proper  rank  and  influence.  This 
should  be  a  primary  object  with  the  instructors  of  Indians.  By 
educating  female  children,  they  niW  become  prepared,  in  turn, 
to  educate  their  own  children,  to  manage  their  domestic  concerns 
with  intelligence  and  propriety,  and,  in  this  way,  they  will  gradu- 
ally attain  their  proper  standing  and  influence  in  society.  Many 
examples  exist,  to  shew  that  all  this  is  practicable.!     Thus  edu* 

*  Mods.  Peniere,  an  exile  from  France  daring  her  revolution,  a  man  of  gen- 
108  and  informatfon,  who  resided  foar  years  among  the  Indians,  a  careful  and 
intelligent  observer  of  their  character,  speaks  thus  on  the  subject  of  intermar- 
riages. *<  Encourage  marriages  between  the  whites  and  Indians.  The  sec- 
ond generation  resulting  from  those  alliances,  would  be  totally  white  and 
beautifoL  The  Indians,  in  general,  are  better  shaped,  and  more  robust,  than 
the  whites  $  and  their  birth  is  as  pure  and  as  noble  as  ours." 

MS.  Memoir  on  the  dviliMaiion  of  the  Indumt» 

f  The  foUowing  extract  from  Capt.  Bellas  Journal  of  his  tour  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  furbishes  one  example  out  of  maoy  others,  to  our  purpose. 

«On  the  22d  Sept  1820,  we  halted  at  the  house  of  a  Cherokee  Chief;  by 
the  name  of  Watt  Webber,  a  half  breed.  His  place  is  beautifully  situated  od 
a  high  bluff  upon  the  bank  of  the  Arkansaw  river,  secure  from  inundation,  and 
is  the  great  thoroaghfare  of  travellers  from  the  Missouri,  to  the  country 
south  of  the  Arkansaw,  above  the  Cadrons.  Webber  is  tall,  well-formed, 
dresses  in  the  costume  of  the  whites,  is  affiible,  and  of  polite  manners.  Though 
he  understands  English,  he  would  converse  only  in  the  Cherokee  language. 
His  wife  is  a  large,  fleshy  woman,  a  full-blooded  Indian,  dressed  in  every  par- 
ticular like  genteel,  well  dress^  white  womezL  She  attends  diligentiy  her^ 
sel^  to  all  her  domestic  concerns,  which  are  conducted  with  tbe  strictest  or- 
der and  neatnos.    She  also  spins,  and  weaves^  and  has  taught  these  arts  to 
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cated,  and  the  marriage  institatioD,  in  its  purity,  introduced,  the 
principal  obstacles  to  intermarriage  with  them  would  be  removed. 
Let  the  Indians,  therefore,  be  taught  all  branches  of  knowledge 
pertaining  to  civilized  man ;  then  let  intermarriage  with  them  be- 
come general,  and  the  end  which  the  Goyerament  has  in  view 
will  be  completely  attained.  They  would  then  be  literally  of  one 
blood  with  us,  be  merged  in  the  nation,  and  saved  from  extinction. 


Society  for  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the  Indian  tribe$  with- 
in  the  UniUd  States. 

I  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  forming  a  Society,  with  the- 
above  or  a  similar  title  to  be  composed  of  members  from  each  of 
die  States  and  Territories,  and  of  all  denominations  of  christians 
within  the  U.  States.  This  Society  to  be  placed  under  the  pat- 
fonage  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  national  Government. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  summarily  stated  in  its  title.  It 
should  embrace  every  thing  which  such  a  Society  could  do,  that 
has  a  bearing  on  the  improvement  of  the  whole  Indian  population 
of  our  country,  in  all  branches  of  useful  knowledge.  For  these 
purposes  it  should  be  made  their  business  to  investigate  the  his<- 
tory,  and  to  examine  into  the  ancient  memorials,  government,  re- 
ligion, customs  and  manners  of  the  former,  but  more  especially  of 
the  existing  tribes ;  to  ascertain  their  capacity  for  literary,  moral, 
and  intellectual 'improvements— *to  enquire  into  the  efforts  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  for  imparting  to  them  the  blessings  of 
civilization  and  Christianity,  and  to  bring  into  view  the  results  of 
these  efforts,  whether  successful  or  otherwise ;  and  where  they 

bar  domcftica.  Her  black  tervant  acted  as  *oar  intorpreier,  in  oonverring 
with  her  hinbaocL  We  dined  with  thii  fiunily.  Their  table  wai  haadwe- 
If  prepared,  with  China  platet,  an4  corresponding  fumitore.  The  iood  was 
cooked  and  served  up  ailer  the  manner  of  well  bred  white  people ;  and  Mrs. 
W.  did  the  honors  of  the  table  in  a  lady  like  manner,  with  ease,  and  grace, 
and  dignity.  . 

^  These  Cherokees  lately  removed  from  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  on  the  east 
of  the  Minissippi,  near  the  white  settlemeniB,  where  they  became  thus  civili- 
pad;  and  here,  the  civilised  part  of  them,  are  an  eiample  which  will  not  be 
without  food  effects,  to  the  interior  iodians." 
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have  failed,  to  state  the  probaUe  causes  of  failarc,  and  to  suggest 
the  proper  remedies;  to  ascertain  the  places  of  residence,  the 
numbers,  dispositions,  and,  generally,  the  present  actual  state  of 
these  tribes,  and  ot  the  improrements  which  have  been  introdu- 
ced among  them,  and  to  suggest,  from  time  to  time,  to  ihe  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  religious  Associations,  who  possess  the  au- 
thority, the  means,  and  the  disposition  to  act  directly  upon  the  In- 
dians, such  plans  and  measures,  as  may  assist  them  in  conducting 
this  wide  spread,  complex,  and  difficult  service. 

This  society  should  also  be  scientific  in  its  character,  and  em- 
brace in  its  attentions,  every  thing  in  the  Indian  Territories, 
which  might  improve  the  geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  natu- 
ral history,  and  agriculture  of  our  country.  Such  a  society,  in  its 
operations  and  results,  would  require  public  rooms  for  a  cabinet, 
which  might  be  made  a  very  rich  and  useful  one,  and  a  library 
for  depositing  suitable  books  and  documents,  and  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  Secretaries.  For  these  rooms  the  Society,  consid- 
ering its  nature  and  object,  would  naturally  look  to  the  Congress, 
and  also  for  the  funds,  necessary  to  carry  on  its  extensive  opera- 
tions. 

I  would  further  suggest,  that  the  Society  hold  their  annual  meet- 
ings at  the  seat  of  the  Government,  at  the  periods  for  opening  the 
sessions  of  Congress,  and  at  these  meetings  make  their  annual  Re- 
port, and  transact  their  annual  business. 

The  advantages,  and  1  might  add,  the  necessity  of  such  a  Socie- 
ty for  the  purposes  suggested,  are  obvious  and  great  The  Gov- 
ernment require  just  the  aid  that  such  a  society  would  be  able  to 
ipve.  It  would  be  as  an  eye  to  the  Government,  and  act  the  part 
of  pioneers  and  surveyors  to  them  in  pursuing  an  important  object 
in  an  unexplored  wilderness. 

Since  the  above  article  was  written,  a  Society  of  the  above  kind 
reconmiended,  has  been  formed  and  organized  at  the  City  of 
Washington.     See  its  Constitution,  App.  K.  k. 


'Indian  College. 

As  an  important  aid  to  the  Government  in  their  project  in  regard 
to  the  Indians,  I  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  establishing,  in 
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some  stutable  sitoaboii,  a  Collkge,  for  the  edacatkm  of  sach  In- 
San  youth,  as  shall  hare  passed  through  the  primary  indian 
schools  with  repatatioD  aod  promise.  Here,  ander  competent 
iostmctors,  let  them  be  prepared  to  teach  their  brethren  of  the 
wilderness,  all,  even  the  higher,  branches  of  useful  knowledge. 
Let  this  College  be  liberally  endowed  out  of  the  avails  of  those 
public  lands,  which  have  been  purchased  of  the  Indians.  To 
what  better  purpose  can  a  portion  of  them  be  applied  ?  Of  these 
lands  there  is  enough,  and  to  spare,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern* 
ment  Let  able  and  skilful  Professors  be  appointed  for  this  Insti* 
tution,  and  whenever  any  of  the  educated  Indian  youth  shall  be< 
come  qualified  for  teachers,  let  them  be  rewarded,  and  encoura- 
ged, by  promoting  them  to  such  offices  in  the  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  College,  as  they  are  capable  of  filling  with  reputation 
and  respectability.  Let  them  thus  fisel  their  own  strength  and  im- 
portance, and  have  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  motives  to  exertion^ 
which  we  enjoy. 

Such  ail  InstitutioB,  as  has  now  been  recommended,  was  early 
estabUshed,  and  nobly  endowed,  in  India,  fer  the  benefit  of  that 
populous  region;  and  its  good  fruits  have  hr  exceeded  the  high 
expectations  of  its  friends.*  We  ought  reasonably  expect  the 
like  good  effects  from  a  similar  Institution  in  our  own  country. 

The  Indians,  vrithin  a  very  fewyeara,  might,  and  probably  will  be, 
extensively  taught  by  their  own  eiviUzed  and  educated  brethren; 
numbers  of  whom  are  already  prepared,  as  fiu*  as  existing  advan* 
tages  would  l>emit,  and  many  more  are  preparing  to  engage  in  this 
work.  And  if  we  are,  in  future^  buijustio  the  IndianB,  and  leave 
to  them  the  meant  of  supporting  the  necessary  literary  aod  religious 

'Among  the  Inttitutions  in  India,  for  the  improvement  of  its  mixed  popola- 
tv>n,  are  the  Asiatic  Society,  by  Sir  William  Jones ;  a  CoUeg^e  at  Fort  William, 
by  the  Marqoit^eUeiley,  in  which  are  Profemors  of  English,  Mahometan,  and 
Hindoo  langaaget,  history,  geography,  natoral  history,  ke.  In  1816,  a  College 
was  established  by  the  Hindoos  themselves,  lor  the  instruction  of  their  sons  in 
(he  English  and  Indian  languages^  aad  in  the  Uteratore  and  sciences  of  £q- 
rope  and  Asia.  Here  Indian  youth  are  educated  to  be  preachers  to  their  own 
countrymen.  More  recently  still,  an  Episcopal  Mission  College  has  been  es- 
tablished, and  handsomely  endowed,  whose  principal  object  is  to  prepare  the 
natives  and  others  to  be  preachers,  catechists  and  school-masters.  Beside 
which  fhen  is  a  Scfaool-Book  and  Bible  Society,  and  othen  of  len  promi- 
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iDstitotioDS  among  themselves,  and  teach  them  how  to  ase  them, 
thej  will  gradnallj,  and  ultimately  be  taken  off  our  handsy  and  will 
be  able,  without  the  aid  of  our  money  or  oar  labor,  to  take  care  of 
the  education  of  their  own  children,  and  to  support  all  the  good  in- 
stitutions requisite  in  a  civilized  community.  Indians  will  educate 
Indians,  and  the  whole  business  of  their  civilization  will  be  carried 
on  among  themselves. 

The  School  at  Cornwall,*  in  Connecticut,  could  be  very  easily 
raised  into  such  an  Institution.  The  foundations  are  alieady  laid, 
and  are  broad  enough  to  bear  such  an  Institution,  and  able  and  ex- 
perienced instructors  are  now  on  the  ground.  Every  thing,  by  a 
kind  Providence,  seems  there  to  be  prepared  to  our  hand.  Let 
this  then  be  the  Indian  College  of  our  country;  at  least  so  long  as 
to  make  a  fair  experiment.  Let  it  be  at  once  liberally  endowed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  conducted,  on  liberal 
principles,  by  the  American  Board  ofComminionertfor  Foreign  Mis- 
Woiu,  who  planted  it,  and  have  hitherto,  by  their  Board  of  Agents, 
superintended  and  supported  it.  Let  the  number  of  Instructors 
be  increased,  and  also  the  number  of  pupils,  and  liberal  provis- 
ion be  made  for  their  support.  Let  it  be  open,  as  it  now  is,  for 
heathen  youth  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  may  be  thrown  on 
our  shores,  and  a  department  of  instruction  suited  to  these  unedu- 
cated youth,  be  established  in  connection  with  the  College.  Let 
these  be  here  gratuitously  educated,  on  the  bounty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  sent  back  to  the  several  places  of  their  nativity,  to  edu- 
cate their  own  countrymen  in  turn.  What  greater  blessiiig?  can 
we  send  forth  from  our  country  into  heathen  lands,  than  youth 
thus  liberally  educated  ?  In  what  way  can  we,  with  so  little  ex- 
pense, raise  and  extend  the  reputation  of  our  country,  so  effectu- 
ally promote  peace  and  good  will  among  men,  and  diffuse  blessings 
through  the  world  ? 


Education  Families, 

I  give  this  name  to  those  bodies  which  have  been  commonly  de- 
nominated Mission  Families^  because  it  seems  better  to  describe 
their  character,  and  may  less  offend  the  opposers  of  Missions.   By 

*A  full  acoonnt  of  thia  School  is  given  it^  the  Appendix,  p.  967. 
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an  Educaium  Family  I  mean,  an  association  of  individual  familie^^ 
formed  of  one  or  more  men  regolarlj  qualified  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, to  be  at  the  head  of  such  a  family;  of  school-masters  and  mis- 
tresses ;  of  farmers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers, 
mill- Wrights,  and  other  mechanics-M>f  women  capable  of  teaching 
the  use  of  the  needle,  the  spinning-wheel,  the  loom,  and  all  kinds 
of  domestic  manufactures,  cookery,  kc,  common  in  ciyQized  fami- 
lies. This  family  to  consist  of  men  and  women  in  a  married  state, 
with  their  children,  all  possessing  talents  for  their  respectiye  offi- 
ces, with  a  missionary  spirit,  deyoted  to  their  work;  contented  to 
labor  without  salary,  receiving  simply  support.  The  size  of  these 
families  to  be  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  their  respective  sta- 
tions, and  to  the  number  of  Indians  around  them,  who  are  to  be  ed- 
ucated. Such  families  have  been  established,  and  may  be  seen  in 
actual  operation,  and  accompanied  with  their  fruits,  among  the 
Cherokee,  Choctaw  and  Osage  Indians.  These  bodies  are  to  be 
the  great  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  for  educa-* 
ting  and  civilizing  th^  Indians.* 


T%e  claims  of  the  Indiam  on  the  government  and  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stateiy  and  the  may  to  scOisfy  thete  claime. 

In  the  existing  state  of  the  Indians,  and  of  our  connections  with 
them,  what  do  we  owe  them  ?  What  are  the  duties,  in  reference 
to  them,  of  the  civil,  and  of  the  religious  community  ?  The  duties 
of  each  are  different,  but  connected.  Neither,  alone,  can  do  all 
that  seems  necessary  to  be  done.  There  b  enough  for  both  to  do; 
and  a  necessity  that  there  should  be  mutual  co-operation. 

The  Government,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  having  juris- 
diction over  the  Indian  territory,  and  the  exclusive  right  to  dis- 
pose of  its  soil,  the  whole  Indian  population  is  reduced,  of  neces- 
sary consequence,  to  a  dependent  situation.  They  are  without 
the  privileges  of  self-government,  except  in  a  limited  degree;  and 
without  any  transferable  property.  They  are  ignorant  of  nearly 
all  the  useful  branches  of  human  knowledge,  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
the  only  Savior  of  men,  therein  revealed.  They  are  weak,  and 
ready  to  peruh;  we  are  strong,  and  with  the  help  of  God,  able  to 

*  See  Appendix. 
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support,  to  comfort  and  to  sawe  them.  In  these  circuimtsuices, 
the  iDdians  have  claiau  on  as  of  high  importance  to  them,  and  to 
our  own  character  and  repdtation,  as  an  enlightened,  just  and 
christian  nation.  In  return  lor  what  they  virttuUly  yieU,  they  are 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  expect  from  our  honor  and  justice,  pro- 
tection in  all  the  rights  which  they  are  permitted  to  retain.  They  ' 
are  entitled,  as  ^^ckUdrm*^  of  the  govemment,  for  so  we  call  them, 
peculiarly  related  to  it,  to  kind,  paternal  treatment,  to  justice  in  all 
our  dealing*  with  them,  to  education  in  the  useful  arts  and  scien- 
ces, and  in  the  principles  and  duties  of  our  religion.  In  a  word, 
they  have  a  rig^t  to  expect  and  to  receive  from  our  civil  and  re- 
ligious communities  combined,  that  sort  of  education,  in  all  its 
branches,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  give  to  the  minority  of  omr 
own  population,  and  thus  to  be  raised  gradually  and  ultimately,  to 
the  rank,  and  to  the  enjoyment  ci  all  the  rights  and  priviliges  of 
freemen,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  I  conceive  to 
be  the  precise  object  of  the  Government.  If  we  fulfil  not  these 
duties,  which  grow  naturally  out  of  our  relation  to  Indians,  we 
cannot  avoid!  the  imputation  of  injustice,  unkindness,  and  unfaith- 
fulness to  them, — our  national  character  must  suffer  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  good  men.  If  we  refuse  to  do  the  things  we  have  men- 
tioned for  die  Indians,  let  us  be  consistent,  and  cease  to  call  them 
*^ children*^ — and  let  them  cease  to  address  our  President,  as  their 
"great  Father."  Let  us  leave  to  them  the  unmolested  enjoyment 
of  the  territories  they  now  possess,  and  give  back  to  them  those 
which  we  have  taken  away  from  them. 

But  the  Government,  and  it  is  honorable  to  their  character, 
have  not  forgotten  their  obligations.  In  fulfilment  of  them,  in 
part,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  their  President,  the  annual  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
which  will  doubtless  be  increased,  as  the  plans  of  the  government 
shall  be  extended,  and  require  it,  to  be  expended  by  him  in  ways 
which  he  may  judge  the  most  suitable,  for  the  civilization  and  hap- 
piness of  the  Indians.  The  regulations  adopted  to  guide  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  fund,  and  the  account  rendered  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  expended,  will  exhibit 
this  paternal  and  benevolent  effort  of  the  Government,  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  operation.* 

See  App.  L.  1. 
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Objection$  to  Civilizing  the  Indians, 

When  we  look  back  in  the  ]>age8  of  bifltory  fonr  or  five  hundred 
jeara,  and  see  what  then  was  the  state  of  onr'own  Ancestors,  and 
whence  sprung  the  most  polished  and  scientific  nations  of  Europe, 
we  should  scarcelj  have  supposed,  that  any  man,  acquainted  with 
history,  or  making  any  pretensions  to  candor,  would  be  found  among 
the  objectors  to  attempts  to  civilize  our  Indians,  and  thus  to  save 
them  from  perishing.  Yet,  painful  as  is  the  fact,  objections  have  been 
made  to  the  present  course  of  procedure  with  Indians,  and  from  men 
too,  whose  standing  and  office  in  society  are  such,  as  it  would  be 
deemed  disrespectful  to  pass  unnoticed.  '*The  project,"  k  has  been 
said,  **  is  yisionary  and  impracticable.  Indians  can  never  be  ta- 
med; they  are  incapable  of  receiving,  or  of  enjoying,  the  blessings 
proposed  to  be  offered  to  then^*'  Some,  I  will  hope,  for  the  hon- 
or of  our  country,  that  the  number  is  small,  have  pipceeded  fiff- 
ther,  and  said,  **!ndians  are  not  worth  saving.  ^They  are  perishii^ 
— let  them  perish.  The  sooner  they  are  gone,  the  better."  And 
to  hasten  such  a  catastrophe,  a  formal  project  has  been  actually  de* 
vised^  and  fna  on  paper,  and  the  projector  has  had  the  effrontery  to 
offer  his  infernal  project  for  the  adoption  of  the  government ! !  !* 

A  sufficient  answer  to  such  of  these  objections,  as  require  no- 
tice (for  truly  some  of  them  are  so  shocking,  that  one  can  hardly 
think  of  them,  much  less  undertake  to  aiuwer  them)  will  be  found, 
I  conceive,  in  ihefacu  collected  into  the  Appendix  of  this  work.t 
It  is  too  late  to  say  that  Indians  cannot  be  civilized.  The  &cts 
referred  to,  beyond  all  question,  prove  the  contrary.  The  ev- 
idence ofiictual  experiment  in  every  case,  is  paramount  to  all  ob- 
jections founded  in  mere  theory ,  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  in  na- 
ked and  nnaupported  oMertions.  The  specimens  of  composition,  and 
the  account  given,  on  unquestiooaUe  authority,  of  the  acquisitions 
oi  Indian  youths,  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  in  the  Cornwstti  and 
other  Indian  schoola,  can  hardly  fail  to  convince  all,  who  dr^  wil- 
ling to  be  convinced,  that  it  is  practicable  to  civilize,  edi^ate  and 

*I  have  Dot  seen  the  docament  her»  rehired  to,  but  the  fact  stated  rests  on 
substantial  authority. 

t  See  Appendix  M.ar.^' 
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gave  Indiaiis.  Without  fear  of  contradiction,  then,  we  assume 
this  point  as  estabUshed.  Indians  are  of  the  same  nature  and  ori- 
ginal, and  of  one  blood,  with  ourselves ;  of  intellectual  powers  as 
strong,  and  capable  of  culdriition,  as  ours.  Thej,  as  well  as  onr- 
selyes,  are  made  to  be  unmortal.  To  look  down  upon  them, 
therefore,  as  an  inferior  race,  as  nntameabk,  and  to  profit  by,their 
ignonmce  and  weakness ;  te  take  their  property  from  them  for  a 
small  part  of  ita  real  Falue,  and  in  other  ways  to  oppress  them;  is 
undoubtedly  wrong,  and  highly  displeasing  to  our  common  Crea* 
tor,  Lawgiver  and  final  Judge* 


Plan  for  civilizing  tht  huiiain*. 

The  general  plan,  embracing  all  its  ramifications,  which  I  would 
respectfully  submit  to  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  the  gov- 
ernment, with  the  improvements  hereafter  mentioned,  is  that,  mi6- 
sUmtially,  which  has  been  devised  by  the  Americsm  Bosird  of  Com- 
missioiierB  lor  Foreign  Missions,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation 
under  the  direction  of  this  Board,  and  of  other  simiUir  associations 
of  different  denominations,  and  has  already  received  the  sanction 
and  patronage  of  the  Government.  This  plan,  '*ia  the  full  tide  ^ 
successful  experiment/'  is  now  in  a  course  of  exhibition  before 
the  public,  and  is  looked  at  with  joy  and  admiration,  by  philan- 
thropists on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.* 


lUmoval  and  colomzaXiim  of  the  Indiam^  now  living  wiikin  (he  eel- 
tlemenu  of  the  whiu  people. 

On  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  who  now  dwell 
Within  our  settlements,  there  are  different  opinions  among  wke 
and  fiffii  men.  The  point  on  which  they  divide  is,  whether  it 
be  l^st  to  let  these  Indians  quietly  remain  on  their  present  Reser- 
vations, and  to  use  our  endeavors  to  civilize  them  where  they  are; 
or  for  the  Government  to  take  their  Reservations,  and  give 
them  an  equivalent  in  lands  to  be  purchased  of  other  tribes  be- 

•S*App.]f.n. 
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jond  our  present  setdemeDts.  The  Indians  themselves  too,  are 
divided  in  opinion  on  this  snfe^eet ;  a  part  are  lor  removing,  and  a 
a  part  for  remaining,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cherokees,  Delawares, 
Senecas,  Oneidas,  Shavranees,  and  indeed  most  of  the  other  trihes 
living  among  as.  Di  Acuities  in  deciding  this  qaestion  present  them- 
selves, on  which  side  soever  it  be  viewed.  To  remove  these  In* 
dians  fiir  away  from  their  present  homes,  from  **  the  bones  of  their 
fiithers,"  into  a  wilderness,  amottg  strangers,  possibly  heetiie,  to 
live  as  their  new  neighbors  live,  by  hunting,  a  stale  to  which  they 
have  not  lately  l>een  accustomed,  and  which  is  incompatible  with 
civilisation,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  professed  views 
and  objects  of  the  Government  in  civilising  them.  This  would 
not  be  deemed  by  the  world  a  wise  coarse,  nor  one  which  wonld 
very  probably  lead  to  the  desired  end.  Should  that  part  of  the 
tribes  only,  remove,  who  are  willii^  to  go,  and  the  remainder  be 
permitted  to  stay — this  difvision  of  already  enfeebled  rtmntaOs  of 
tribes,  would  but  still  more  weaken  their  strength,  diminish  their 
influence,  and  hasten  their  destruction.  Nor  would  this  partial 
removal  satisfy  those  who  are  for  removing  the  whole ;  nor  those 
either,  who  are  for  retaining  the  whole.  The  latter  wish  them 
to  remain  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  educating  them  ail  where 
they  now  are,  urging,  that  they  are  now  among  us,  in  view  of  ex- 
amples <^ civilised  life;  and  where  necessary  instruction  can  be 
conveniently,  and  with  litde  expense,  imparted  to  them.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the 
stnaUer  tribes,  and  remnants  of  tribes — not,  however,  into  the 
wilderness,  to  return  again  to  the  savage  life,  but  to  some  suitable, 
fHTtparBd  portion  of  our  country,  where,  collected  in  one  body,  ^ 
they  may  be  made  comfortable,  and  with  advantage  be  educated 
together,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  educate  our  own  children.  Some  such  course  as  this,  I  ap- 
prehend, will  satisfy  a  great  majority  of  the  reflecting  part  of  those 
who  interest  themselves  at  an  in  this  subject,  and  is,  in  my  belief, 
the  only  praoticaUe  course  which  can  be  pursued,  consistently 
with  the  professed  object  of  the  Government.* 

•  Sse  AppsDdls  O.  o. 
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Revolutum  now  in  operation  among  the  Indtam. 

There  is  evidendj  a  great  and  important  revolution  in  the  state 
of  our  Indian  population  already  commenced,  and  now  rapidly  going 
forward,  affecting  immediately  the  tribea  among  us  and  on  our  bor- 
ders, and  which  will  ultimately  and  speedily  be  felt  by  those  at 
the  remotest  distance.  The  evidence  of  this  revolution  exists  in 
the  peculiar  interest  which  is  felt  and  manifested  for  the  general 
improvement  and  wel&re  of  Indians,  and  in  the  peculiar  corres- 
ponding feelings  and  movements  among  the  Indians  themselves. 
The  civil  and  religious  communities  are  remarkably  awake  on  this 
subject,  and  are  making  joint  efforts  for  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  Indians,  such  as  were  never  made  in  any  former  pe- 
riod of  our  history.  The  Chieft  and  sensiUe  men  among  these 
tribes,  to  a  great  extent,  feel  that  a  change  in  their  situation  has 
become  necessary,  that  they  must  quit  the  hunter,  and  adopt  the 
agricultural  state,  or  perish.  Of  this  fact  I  myself  am  a  witness. 
There  is  an  increasing  willingness,  which  in  some  instances  rises 
to  strong  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  accept  the  benevo- 
lent offers  of  instruction  held  out  to  them  by  the  Government,  and  by 
Christian  Associations.  There  is  a  most  remarkable  reciprocity  of 
feelings  on  this  subpect,which  plainly  indicates,tbat  the  hand  of  heav- 
en is  in  it;  as  no  power  short  of  this  could  ever  have  produced  such 
a  state  of  thing?.  This  is  for  our  encouragement,  and  it  is  encour- 
agement enough,  to  persevere.  In  such  circumstances  we  can- 
not go  back.  Honor,  justice,  humanity,  all  that  makes  man  re- 
spectable in  the  sight  of  God  and  men,  imperiously  require  us  to 
go  forward,  in  full  feith,  till  this  work,  so  auspiciously  commen- 
ced, shall  be  accomplished. 


Obligations  of  the  g&oemmeM  to  meet  this  new  state  of  thin§B,  amd 
the  manner  offiUfiUing  these  obligaiians. 

This  new  state  of  things  requires  corresponding  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  to  whom  we  look  to  take  the  lead  in 
carrying  on  this  revolution,  which,  if  rightly  directed  and  conduc- 
ted, will  save  the  Indians  from  ruin,  and  raise  them  to  respectt- 
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bility  and  happineis,  and  reflect  high  and  lasting  honor  on  the  Ad- 
ministration which  shall  accomplish  it. 

As  the  gOTemment  assnmes  the  guardianship  of  the  Indians,  and 
in  this  relation  provides  for  their  proper  edncation,  provision  also 
should  he  made  for  the  exercise  of  a  suitable  government  and  con- 
trol over  them,  ^his  government,  nnqaestionably ,  should  be  in  its 
nature  porvntoi — abtoiutey  kind  and  mild^  soch  as  may  be  created  by 
a  wise  union  of  a  well-selected  military  establishment,  and  an  Edn- 
cation Family:  The  one  possessing  the  power,  the  other  the  sof- 
tening and  quailfying  influence;  both  combined  would  constitute, 
to  all  the  purposes  requisite,  the  parental  or  guardian  authority. 
A  code  of  laws  and  regulations  must  also  be  formed,  to  meet  the 
new  state  of  the  Indians,  which  should  remove  the  unjust,  morti- 
fying, and  provoking  diflerences  which  are  now  made  between 
them  and  white  people,  in  the  administration  of  justice;  a  code, 
which  shall  provide  effectually  against  the  introduction  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors  among  them,  which  are  the  source  and  immediate  occa- 
sion of  most  of  the  difficulties,  quarrels  and  wars,  which  take  place 
among  themselves,  and  between  them  and  us.  This  is  an  evif, 
which,  if  not  eflectually  cured,  will  hinder  and  render  abortive,  all 
eflbrts  which  may  be  made  for  their  benefit.  No  good  can  be 
done  to  the  Indians,  while  this  evil  remains. 

Another  evil  equally  destructive  of  the  Indians,  and  equally 
necessary  to  be  provided  against  by  proper  laws  and  regulations, 
is,  intercourse  with  unprincipled  white  people.  Indians  complain, 
and  justly  too,  that  their  "morals  are  corrupted  by  bad  white  men." 
This  is  weU  known  to  be  the  fret,  and  the  cause  of  incalculable  injury 
to  the  Indians,  as  well  as  of  national  disgrace.  As  we  would  hope 
to  promote  their  welfare,  this  evil  must,  in  some  way,  by  the  wisdom 
and  arm  of  the  government,  be  removed.  It  can  be  done  eflect- 
ually in  one  way,  and  but  one  way;  and  that  is,  by  the  appointment, 
ex«/«fltve/y,  of  good  men  to  fill  all  public  offices  relating  to  Indians; 
men  of  principle,  who,  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  will 
honesdy,  fiuthfuliy  and  disinterestedly  promote  the  welfare  of  In- 
dians. Such  men,  of  competent  abilities  and  qualifications,  can 
undoubtedly  be  found,  and  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  carry  on  the 
whole  trade,  and  other  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  on  the  plan 
sttggeated  in  another  part  of  this  Report;  and  to  fill  all  the  offices 
pertaifung  to  the  superintendancy  and  agency  of  Indian  afiairs,  as 
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well  as  to  negotiate  treaties  for  vnrioiis  ol^ects,  with  the  Indian 
tribes.* 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  this  subject,  in  the  view  of  it 
1  am  now  taking;  but  its  importance  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  the 
object  of  the  government,  forbids  that  I  should  pass  it  unnoticed.  I 
dare  not  be  unfaithful  to  qny  government— to  my  Conscience— nor  to 
my  God.  Example,  in  the  case  before  us,  peculiarly^  as  in  all  eth* 
er  cases,  must  accompany  instruction  and  precept.  We  cannot  rea- 
sonably expect  that  the  latter  will  have  any  good  effect,  where  the 
fint  is  wanting.  Let,  then,  the  plan  of  Indian  trade,  the  selection 
of  officers  and  soldiers  for  the  military  establishments,  which  are 
connected  with  Indians,  the  appointment  of  Indian  superintend- 
ants  and  agents,  and  treaty  commissioners,  all  be  made,  in  future, 
in  reference  to  the  influence  which  these  establishments  and  offi- 
cers, respectively,  are  expected  to  exert  over  the  Indians.  Let 
this  whole  combined  influence  be  uniform  io  its  character,  and 
wholly  good,  and  be  made  to  bear  upon  every  measure  put  in  ope- 
ration for  the  civil,  moral,  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  In- 
dians. 

In  other  words,  and  to  come  to  the  very  pivot  of  this  business. 
Let  the  whole  existing  system  of  operations  in  regard  to  Indians, 
embracing  trade,  and  all  other  kinds  of  intercourse  with  them  by 
Indian  Agencies,  Treaties  for  their  lands,  and  all  laws  relating  to 
them,  be  annulled,  and  all  things  removed  out  of  the  way,  prepara- 
tory to  tbe  laying  of  new  foundaUons,  and  the  erection  of  a  new 
and  more  commodious  and  sightly  fiibric.  I  pass  no  censure 
on  the  present  system.  It  was  iormed  by  our  wise  men.  Bat  it 
was  formed  for  other  times,  and  for  a  state  of  things  among  our- 
selves, and  among  the  Indians,  widely  different  from  the  present. 
The  alterations  in  this  system,  which  have  been  made  at  different 
periods,  to  meet  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  have  de« 
formed  it  It  is  now  an  unsightly,  and,  compared  with  what  it 
might  be  made,  an  inefficient  mass.  In  many  instances  its  opera* 
tions  are  wasteful  and  injurious.  Many  agencies,  formerly  neccs* 
sary,  from  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  or  a  change  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, have  become  mere  nnecnivt,  places  of  emoluaientt 
without  business,  consuming  the  public  money,  without  amitibm 
ting  any  thing  to  the  public  good.  Several  of  these  agencies 
8Mn«xtsrtkl«. 
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•  coodbined,  would  foraiflh  no  more  baainew  thao  «  single  man, 
of  proper  qualifications  for  an  agent,  could  perform.  The  iault  is 
in  the  system  itself,  not  in  the  minister  whose  oiBce  it  is  to  carry 
4iis  system  into  effect ;  nor  yet  in  the  officers  who  occupy  these 
sinecures.  Many  abuses,  many  sinks,  uselessly  swallowing  up 
the  public  funds  eiist,  which  require,  and  no  doubt  will  receive 
the  pointed  eye  of  the  ExecutiTe,  and  remedies,  which  Congress 
alone  can  supply.  These  reoMdics  will  be  found  in  a  new  tytUm 
throughout,  of  all  Indian  afiairs,  into  which  is  to  be  incorporated 
aU  thai  is  sound  and  good  in  the  old,  leaving  out  only  that  which 
has  become  obsolete—^  system  shaped  to  the  new  state  of  things, 
Co  the  great  changes  now  in  operation*— a  system,  that  shall  corn* 
bine  in  it  all  the  results  of  past  experience,  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Oovemment,  and  command  in  its  execution  the  energies  of  the 
nation — a  system,  which  shaU  hereafter,  when  they  shall  hare 
felt  its  effects,  call  forth  the  thanks  of  the  Indians,  and  secure  for 
our  nation  the  applauses  of  the  world. 

fmprovements  in  EduccUion  Families^  and  Kew  Establishments  re- 
commended. 

My  instructions  are  *'to  report  my  opinion  as  to  the  improve- 
ments which  may  be  made,  and  the  new  establishments,  to  pro- 
mote the  object  of  the  Government  in  civilizing  the  Indians,  which 
can  be  advantageously  formed." 

The  number  and  location  of  the  Education  Families  already  es- 
tablished, the  dates  of  these  establishments  and  the  religious  asso- 
ciations who  have  made  them,  are  given  in  a  t<)ble  anoexed  to  this 
work.  The  manner  in  which  these  families  are  formed,  the  pur- 
poses they  are  intended  to  accomplish,  and  the  means  they  are  to 
employ,  have  also  been  stated.  The  single  improvement  which  I 
would  here  respectfully  suggest,  and  recommend,  is  the  following: 
that,  as  fast  as  the  course  of  things  shall  render  expedient  and 
practicable,  Indian  superintendants,  agents,  sub-agents,  and  all  other 
officers  of  government,  who  have  to  do  with  Indians,  for  reasons 
stated  in  the  last  article,  be  either  members  of  one  or  other  of  these 
Education  Families,  (the  Families  in  future  to  be  formed  in  refer- 
ence  to  this  purpose,  and  to  contain  persons  qualified  for  these 
several  offices;)  or,  so  intimately  connected  with,  and  friendly  to 
them,  as  shall  bring  all  their  official  influence  and  authority  over 
the  Indians,  to  aid  them  in  all  their  operations. 
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The  advantages  of  such  a  coune  woald  he,  Ist.  An  entire  sav- 
iDg  of  all  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  these  officers;  becaose  all 
the  members  of  these  families  are  without  salaries,  receiving  mere- 
ly support.  What  is  now  given  to  these  officers  from  the  United 
States'  treasury  would,  of  course,  go  into  the  common  treasury  of 
the  Education  Families,  and  be  expended  in  the  same  manner  as 
are  other  funds,  given  by  the  government.  The  amount  of  this 
saving  would  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  all  the  salaries  of  the  offi- 
cers above  named,  who  should  be  taken  from  the  Education  Fami- 
lies. 2dly.  Were  these  officers  members  of  Education  Families, 
it  would  bring  to  these  families  aU  their  official  influence  with  the 
Indians.  Channels,  in  this  way,  would  be  opened,  numerous  and 
extensive,  for  diffiistog  useful  knowledge  among  them.  The  duties 
of  an  Indian  agent,  faithfully  and  affectionately  fulfilled,  are  pecul- 
iarly well  adapted  to  open  the  hearts,  and  conciliate  the  esteem 
and  love  of  Indians.  3dly.  The  selection  of  candidates  for  these 
offices,  by  the  several  religious  associations  who  form  these  Edu- 
cation Families,  would  greatly  assist  the  government  in  dischargiog 
a  delicate  and  difficult  duty,  and  would  happily  divide  with  them 
the  responsibility  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  officers 
so  appointed.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  men  so  selected, 
appointed,  and  inspected,  would  violate  their  trust. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  all  these  officers  should  be  honest 
men,  of  fair  moral  character;  men  of  discernment,  of  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  of  kind  and  affable  dispositions  and  manners,  of 
decision,  promptness  and  energy  in  action.  If  to  these  should  be 
added  christian  piety,  the  character  would  be  complete.  Were  all 
the  officers  above  named,^of  this  description,  their  influence  to  do 
away  existing  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  Indians,  and  to  secure 
their  affections  and  confidence,  would  be  immense.  On  the  char- 
acter of  these  officers  in  future,  very  much  will  depend  in  effecting 
the  object  of  the  government.  These  offices  should  never  be  con- 
verted into  mere  sinecures. 

Under  this  article  it  may  be  proper  to  suggest,  the  great  impor- 
tance of  establishing,  at  every  military  post  in  the  Indian  country, 
an  Education  Family.  By  the  union  of  these  two  establishments 
alone,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  formed,  the  kind  of  authority  proper  to 
be  exercised  over  Indians,  in  their  present  state,  with  reference  to 
their  education.    In  this  way,  at  the  same  time,  would  be  imparted 
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to  the  soldiery,  that  moral  and  religious  inslmction  which  is  neces- 
sary to  prepare  them  for  wholesome  and  exemplary  intercoime 
with  the  Indians.  These  military  establisKmeots,  removed  beyond 
the  inflaence  ofcivilized  society  and  of  it«  stated  religious  and  mor- 
al institutions,  wUhooL  Chaplains,  or  any  means  to  resist  or 
check  the  natural  propensities  of  roan  lo  become  corrupt,  have,  in 
feet,  degenerated  into  a  lamentable  state,  exhibiting,  at  once,  to 
Indians  a  demoralizing  example;  oowntemctiog  all  the  influence 
nod  exertions,  of  the  Education  Families,  and  weakening  incalcu- 
lably the  strength  of  the  defenders  of  our  country.  One  sober, 
moral,  pious  soldier  will  effect  more  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  nation^  than  ten  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter.* 

In  this  view  of  the  snli^ect,  Chaplains  at  all  our  military  posts 
woold  be  of  most  iitaportaot  benefit;  but  at  the  military  posts  es- 
tablished amoQg  the  Indians,  they  are,  in  reference  to  their 
civilization,  uo^estiooably  indiipm$abU.  The  Education  Fam- 
ilies, were  they  establishiid  aC  each  of  these  posts,  would  fulfil 
all  the  duties  of  Chaplains,  and  other  duties  also,  of  much  im- 
portance, and  all  this,  without  any  additional  expense  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  idea  of  having  Indians  every  where  see  nothing  in  white 
people  ;  but  what  will  give  them  favorable  opinions  of  civilized 
life,  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  cannot  be  too  strenuously  urged, 
nor  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  public  mind.  The  Indians 
quickly  perceive  the  coincidence,  or  the  contradiction,  between 
profestiimi  and  conduct,  and  their  confidence  or  distrust,  follow  of 
course.  This  distrust,  unfortunately,  exists  already  extensively 
among  the  Indians,  In  repeated  interviews  with  them,  after  in- 
forming them  what  good  things  their  Qreat  Father  the  President, 

*  The  following  fiicts  exhibit  in  a  convincing  light,  the  effects,  and  value  of 
Christian  Ordinances,  and  iostrttction. 

*'  A  gentleman  of  lai^ge  landed  property  (in  England)  lately  declared,  that 
on  one  of  his  estates  the  people  were  quiet,  and  sober,  and  industrious,  and 
were  never  disposed  to  injure  his  property;  whilst  on  another  they  were  tur- 
bulent and  profligate,  and  idle,  and  injurious.  And  he  publicly  confessed,  that 
the  difference  arose  from  the  people,  in  the  first  case,  having  the  instruction  of 
fttithfn],  pioos  ministers,  and  in  the  other  not.  If  pure  Christianity  were  univer- 
sally known  and  obeyed,  the  whole  face  of  human  society  would  be  changed.** 

Rpv.  Thomat  ScoU. 
12' 
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was  ready  to  bestow  on  them,  if  they  wbre  willing  to  receive  then, 
the  Chiefs  sigoificantly  shook  their  heads,  and  said---^'  It  may  be  so, 
or  it  may  be  not.  We  doubt  it.  We  don't  know  what  to  believe.'' 
Unless  this  dustrust  be  removed  from  the  minds  of  Indians,  and 
their  confidence  in  the  Government  established,  the  best  efforts  for 
their  benefit  will  be  impeded,  if  not  wholly  frustrated. 

I  am  happy  in  the  explicit  sanction  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  the  sentiments  now  expressed,  contained  in  their 
Regulations  for  distributing  the  funds  deposited  in  their  hands 
ibr  the  civilization  of  the  Indians.*  They  say,  ^*  it  is  considered 
to  be  the  doty  of  all  persons,  who  may  be  employed,  or  attached 
to  any  institution,  not  only  to  set  a  good  example  of  sobriety,  in- 
dustry and  honesty,  but,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  Indians  the  friendly  and  benevolent  views  of  the  gov- 
ernment toward  them,  and  the  advantages  they  would  deriTe  by 
yielding  to  the  policy  of  government,  and  co*operating  with  it  In 
such  measures,  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  their  civilisation  and 
happiness.  A  contrary  course  of  conduct  cannot  fail  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  government,  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  object  which 
,  it  has  in  view  can  be  effected,  and  peace  be  habitually  preserved, 
if  the  distrust  of  the  Indians,  as  to  its  benevolent  views,  should 
be  excited^" 

In  these  just  and  excellent  sentiments^  we  hare  the  pledge 
of  the  government,  that  they  will  remove  at  once  every  offi- 
cer in  the  Indian  department,  who  does  not  *'  set  a  good  ex- 
amine of  sobriety,  industry  and  honesty,"  to  Indians,  and  that 
no  officer  in  any  branch  of  this  department  will  be  appointed  in 
future,  who  is  not  a  '^  sober,  industrious,  and  honest  man.  This 
pledge  is  invaluable,  and  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  applause  and 
gratitude,  and  to  command  the  confidence  and  warm  support,  of 
the  religious  community. 


Xew  stations  for  Education  Famiiies. 

Under  this  head  I  shall  simply  name  these  stations,  and  refer  to 
jlhe  Appendix  for  my  reasons  for  naming  them. 

•  See  App.  p.  290. 
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ll.  hi  East  Florida,  nmoog  tke  Seaainoilet,  and  the  renmanta  of 
tribes  in  that  Territory^  at  the  place  where  it  is  proposed  to  col- 
lect these  now  scattered  Indians.    t^PP*  ^^  <'*] 

2.  Among  the  Creeks,  one  or  more. 

^.  Sererftl  more  among  the  Cberokees  and  Chdctaws,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  stations  already  occnpied. 

.  4.  Among  the  Chickasaws,  one  or  more. 

5.  Among  the  Potawaftamies  and  Ottawas,  on  the  south  east 
chores  of  Lake  Michigan.     [App.O.  o.] 

'"6.  On  Flint  River,  and  another  on  Saganstu  Bay,  in  Michigan 
Iferritory,  west  of  Detroit.     [App.  p.  20.] 

7.  At  L'Ahre  Croche,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
thirty-six  miles  south  west  of  Mackinaw.     [App.  p.  26.] 

8.  At  Mackinaw.     [App.  p.  6.] 

9.  At  Green  Bay.     [App.  p.  50.] 

10.  On  the  new  purchase  made  by  the  Stockbridge  Indians, 
with  some  portion  of  the  Six  Nations,'  on  Fox  river,  between  the 
Menominee  and  Winnebago  Indians.     [App.  P.  p.] 

11.  At  Chicago.     [App.  pp.  108  and  140.] 

12.  At  Fort  Armstrong. 

13.  At  Prairie  du  Cliien.     [A|ip.  Q^  q.] 

.  14.  At  Sandy  Lake.     [App.  pp.  30,31,  33,  &c.] 

15.  At  St.  Peter's  near  St.  Anthony's  Falls.     [App.  R.  r.] 

16.  At  Council  Bluffs.     [App.  S.  s.] 

17.  Several  more  among  the  Osages,  Cherokees,  Kansas,  and 
%iapaws,  on  Osage,  Arkansaw  and  Kansas  rivers. 

18.  At  or  near  Natchitoches,  in  Louisiana. 

19.  On  Columbia  river. 

For  reasons  stated  in  the  Appendix,  all  these  are  favorable 
openings  for  the  establishment  of  Education  Families. 


Small  Pox, 

To  secure  success  in  civilizing  the  Indians,  it  is  necessary,  by 
all  acts  of  kindness  for  their  welfare,  to  gain  their  confidence  and 
their  affections.  This  is  d<Nie,  as  in  other  ways,  so  particularly, 
by  making  them  comfortable,  and  by  manifesting,  that  we  take  an 
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intereM  in  promotiog  their  good.  One  effectual  wnj  of  doing 
this  ift,  to  make  them  feel  the  benefits  of  our  medical  knowledge. 
One  skilful  physician  should  be  attached  to  every  Educataoa  Fam- 
ily. Contagious  and  fatal  diseases  have  destroyed  thousands  of 
Indians,  which,  by  the  application  of  well  known  remedies,  might 
have  been  checked  on  their  first  appearance,  and  their  desolating 
effects  prevented.  The  small  pox^  particularly,  has  frequently, 
and  in  many  tribes,  made  awful  havoc.  In  1802,  it  swept  off  half 
the  population  from  the  Missouri  to  New-Mexico,  in  the  region 
of  the  Pawnees,  and  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains:*  and  the  Ot- 
tawas,  at  L'Abre  Crocbe,  about  the  year  1799,  lost  half  their 
number  by  the  same  disease.  It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  that 
vaccination,  should  be,  by  all  means,  introduced  as  extensively  as 
possible  among  tk^  Indians. 


Plan  for  cwiiucting  Indian  Trade* 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  page  3d  to  64, 
I  simply  state,  in  few  words,  a  plan  of  conducting  Indian  trade, 
practicable  in  its  nature,  which,  if  adopted,  could  hardly  fail  of 
producing  the  happiest  results.  It  is  this:  Let  the  whole  Indian 
territory,  which  is  now  the  sphere  of  Indian  trade,  be  divided  into 
districts  of  convenient  size,  and  the  boundaries  of  each  district  de- 
fined. In  each  of  these  districts,  at  a  place  which  shall  best  ac- 
commodate the  Indians  inhabiting  it,  let  a  village  be  formed  of  such 
traders  as  shall  choose  to  occupy  it,  with  their  interpreters,  and 
their  families.  Let  no  white  people  be  permitted  to  reside  with- 
xti  this  district,  but  at  this  Village;  nor  even  here,  without  permis-. 
sion  from  lawful  authority.  Let  this  requirement  be  strictly  re- 
garded. At  this  village  let  the  whole  trade  of  the  district  be  car- 
ried on,  with  the  traders,  each  having  his  own  store  of  goods,  as 
so  many  merchants;  their  stores  to  be  within  the  compass  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Plant  in  this  village  an  Education  Family,  to 
be.  companions  of  the  traders,  and  instructors  of  their  children ,  a*id 
of  such  of  the  Indian  children  of  the  district,  as  their  parents  may 
wish  to  send  to  the  school.     Let  a  farm  be  laid  out,  and  cultivated 

•  See  Report,  p.  39. 
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'in  ihe  best  style,  wilh  all  the  prodoctions  soited  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  with  all  sorts  of  animals,  poultry,  &c.  to  be  looked  at  and 
examined  by  Indians,  whenever  fhey  shall  visit  the  village.  In 
this  way  the  Indians  will  seia  and  judge  for  themselves,  and  become 
agriculturalists  from  conviction  and  choice.  Whiskey,  and  '^bad 
white'  men,*'  in  this  way,  may  be  effectually  kept  from  Indians. 


Conclusion. 

In  this  Report,  I  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  spread  before 
the  Government,  and  through  them  before  the  whole  community, 
the  actual  condition  of  a  large  and  very  interesting  portion  of  our 
population.  I  have  stated,  and  have  aimed  to  do  it  fairly,  their 
just  claims  upon  the  nation.  In  the  facts  and  statements  herein 
exhibited,  the  foundation  of  these  clainos  will  be  perceived. 

The  plans  and  means  which  have  been  thought  best  adapted  to 
satisfy  these  claims,  have  been  suggested.  Our  object^  and  our 
work  are  now  before  us  ;  the  one,  the  noblest  in  which  man  can 
engage — the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men ;  the  other,  arduous,  and 
requiring  the  whole  strength  of  the  nation.  The  field  of  our  la- 
bor is  wide.  It  is  a  wilderness,  in  which  successful  cultivation  has- 
but  recently  commenced.  It  is  a  neb  and  hopeful  field.  ^*  The 
harvest,''  already  beginning  to  whiten  for  the  sickle,  "  is  great  ;'^ 
and  seeing  that  there  are  such  numbers  of  qualified  reapers  offer- 
ing themselves  for  the  service  of  gathering  it  in,,  and  our  means 
for  paying  them  their  wages  are  so  abundant,  let  us  not  be  con- 
strained to  add,  '•  but  the  labortrs  artfen)  /'* 

The  scene  here  opened  before  us,  is  adapted  to  fill  and  to  de- 
light minds  bent  on  doing  good.  The  view  and  contemplation  of 
it  by  such  minds  will  never  tire.  *'Do  good,  and  communicate  to 
all  men  as  ye  have  opportunity,"  is  a  divine  command.  Every 
man  of  real  benevolence  finds  his  chief  happiness  in  obeying  this 
command.  To  do  good,  and  to  communicate  to  those  Indian  tribes 
whom  God  has  placed  within  our  reach  and  under  our  special 
care,  without  a  doubt,  is  our  indispensable  duty.  They  are  a  val- 
uable part  of  that  large  body  of  heathen  in  our  world,  who  are 
shortly  to  become  the  inheritance  of  the  Redeemer  of  men.*    And 

*  Psalm  ii.  8. 
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who  does  not  covet  the  honor  of  helping  to  prepare  this  inherit'* 
ance  for  such  a  possessor  ? 

Let  no  man  despise  these  Indians.  He  who  made  them,  who 
supports  them,  who  has  redeemed  them  with  his  hlood,  who  looks 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  will  make  apart  of  his  mheritance — 
He  despiseth  them  not.  Nor  will  he  suffer  any  of  his  creatures,  with 
impunity»to  despise  them,  or  to  treat  them  with  injustice  or  cruelty. 
He  that  despiseth  Indians,  despiseth  Him  who  made,  and  has  an 
arm  to  protect,  Indians^  He  espouseth  the  cause  of  the  oppress- 
ed. And  "  he  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy,  who  showeth 
ho  mercy." 

it  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  the  government  have  in  their  pos-* 
session,  ahd  at  their  disposal,  the  most  ample  means,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  them,  to  procure  for  the  Indians  all  the  privileges 
and  enjoyments,  which  distinguish  and  elevate  Us  among  the  nation^ 
of  the  earth  :  and,  so  singular  is  the  fact,  these  very  means  have 
been  fumiibed  to  our  government,  by  the  people  for  whose  ben- 
efit we  ask  to  have  them  employed.  The  Table  which  accompa- 
nies this  Report,  compiled  from  official  documents,  shows,  that 
more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  some  of  the  best  lands 
ID  our  country,  have  been  purchased,  after  our  manner,  and  at 
our  own  prices,  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Of  these  lands,  previously 
to  October,  1819,  there  had  been  sold  by  the  government  about 
•ighteen  and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  for  more  than  forty-four 
mUlums  of  dollars.  The  remainder  of  these  lands,  if  sold  at  the 
same  rate,  and  the  sums  paid  to  the  Indiims  for  them  deducted, 
would  yield  to  the  government  a  net  profit  of  more  than  five 
BVKoaBD  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  1 1*  With  this  Statement  before 
him,  founded  on  official  documente,  will  any  man  hazard  his  rep- 
utation as  an  honest,  fiiir,  and  just  man,  by  saying,  "  We  have  no 
funds  to  give  for  civilizing  the  Indians  .^" 

Economy  in  our  public  expenditures,  appears  to  be  "the  order 
•f  the  day;"  the  fashion  of  the  times.  This,  to  a  certain  extent, 
ind  m  refet ence  to  particular  objects,  is  undoubtedly  wise  and  well. 
There  is  a  just  and  politic  economy,  the  result  of  extended  apd  lib- 
eral views;  and  there  is  also  a  fidse  and  spurious  economy,  the 

♦  The  official  details,  shewing  this  amount,  are  given  at  large,  and  with  ex- 
aetoe»,  in  a  Table  which  makes  a  part  of  this  Report 
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offspring  of  iiarit>w  views,  and  of  little  minds.  The  one  is 
ftrholesome  to  the  reputation,  and  to  all  the  true  interests  of 
a  nation.  The  other  is  hollow-*hearted,  vox,  et  prateria  nihil, 
and  in  the  result,  is  as  vrasteful  to  the  public  property  of  a  ni(« 
tion,  as  it  is  disgracefal  to  its  character.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  government,  in  their  plans  for  economizing  the  national  expeiH 
dttaret,  wiU  spare  the  allowance  which  is  destined  for  the  Indiansl. 
This  allowance  is  not  now  too  great;  it  is  not  indeed  sufficient  for 
all  the  contemplated,  enlarged  purposes  and  plans  for  Indian  im- 
provements. There  are  loud  calls  for  more  Education  Establish- 
ments, and  for  more  funds  to  support  those  which  have  already 
been  made.  If  we  spare  to  take  of  our  abundance  for  public  ex- 
penditure, and,  because  they  are  weak  and  we  are  strong,  we  take 
the  pittance  destined  to  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  o£ 
the  Indians,  for  this  purpose,  shall  we  not  expose  ourselves,  and 
with  justice,  to  the  keen  censure  conveyed  in  a  well-known  para* 
ble  ?t  I  am  very  sure  it  would  give  heat  t-felt  joy  to  millions  o)f 
people  in  our  country,  if  their  government  would  be  just,  and  kind, 
and  liberal  to  Indians.  They  will  be  grieved,  and  complain  loud- 
ly, if  they  are  not.  In  no  other  way,  than  in  this,  can  they  with 
iBore  certainty,  and  with  less  expense,  secure  for  themselves  that 
honor  winch  a  good  man  may  covet,  and  shed  true  glory  on  their 
country. 

The  work  of  educating  and  changing  the  manners  and  habits  of 
nearly  half  a  million  Indians,  as  they  are  now  situated,  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  great,  and  arduous,  and  appalling.  My  enthusiasm  on 
this  subject,  and  {  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  I  possess 

t"Tbere  were  two  men  in  one  city;  the  one  rich,  and  tbe  other  poor.  Tbe 
rich  man  had  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds :  but  tbe  poor  man  bad  nothingi 
save  one  little  ewe  lamb,  which  he  had  bought  and  nourished  up ,  and  it  grew 
up  together  with  him  and  his  children ;  it  did  eat  of  bis  own  meat,  and  drank 
of  bis  own  cap,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  unto  him  as  a  daughter. 

**  And  there  came  a  trareller  unto  the  rich  man ;  and  he  spared'  to  take  of  bis 
own  flock,  and  of  bis  own  herd,  to  dress  for  the  way-faring  man  that  was  come 
unto  him ;  but  took  the  poor  man's  lamb,  and  dressed  it  for  the  man  that  wa^ 
come  unto  bim. 

**And  David's  anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  tbe  man ;  and  he  said  unto 
Nathan,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  tbe  man  that  hath  done  this  thing,  shall  surely  die. 
And  he  shall  restore  the  lamb  four-fold,  because  he  did  this  thing,  and  becauff 
be  bad  no  pity.     And  Nathan  said  auto  David,  thou  art  the  man,*^ 
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it,  does  not  blind  me  to  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  are  to 
be  overcome.  But  these  dificuities  ate  not  insurtnountabU,  No. 
The  cost  has  been  coanted.  The  arm  of  the  Lord,  in  whom  wt 
'trust,  is  strong.  His  power  can  do  all  things.  The  old  adage, 
full  of  pith  and  meaning,  is  ''no  cross,  no  crown."  It  is  the  des- 
tiny of  man  to  get  his  food  bj  ''the  sweat  of  his  brow;"  to  labor 
for  the  comforts  he  enjoys,— 4br  the  riches  and  honors  afler  which 
he  aspires.  On  earth,  indeed,  ^^All  things  are  full  of  labor." 
The  labor  required  is  usually  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  good  to  be  effected,  as  its  reward.  Calculating  on  this  prin- 
ciple, we  see  what  will  be  the  probable  magnitude  of  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome,  and  of  the  labor  to  be  performed  in  attaining  our 
object.  But  even  such  obstacles,  and  such  labor,  formidable  as 
they  are,  intimidate  and  palsy  not  the  heart  and  arm  of  the  man  of 
Teal  courage.  In  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  The  brave,  in 
conflicts  of  another  nature,  court  the  posts  of  greatest  danger, 
knowing  that  whether  they  conquer  or  perish,  glory  will  be  their 
reward. 

It  is  animating  in  no  common  degree,  that  the  rulers  and  law- 
givers of  our  favored  nation  lead  in  this  godlike  work.  Their  re- 
ward, and  surely  it  is  a  rich  reward,  is,  "the  blessings  of  many 
who  are  ready  to  perish."  Their  present  prominent  employ- 
ment appears  to  be,  the  devising  of  the  best  means  to  accomplish 
it  well  and  effectually.  With  such  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  who  have  the  wisdom  to  devise  good  plans,  and 
the  means  and  the  power  to  carry  them  into  effect;  with  the  whole 
community  awake,  and  ready  zealously,  and  with  one  heart  and 
one  soul,  to  help  forward  the  good  work,  what  may  we  not  ex- 
pect ?  Surely  the  hand  of  God  is  here;  the  thing  which  we  desire 
will  be  accomplished'.  None  shall  hinder  it.  May  every  heart 
and  voice  respond — So  be  it. 
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A.  Report  p.  IS. 

SPEECH  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  left  with  the  Indian 
Agent,  and  by  him  communicated  to  the$e  tribes  assembled  at  Bnf* 
faloe^June  1,  1820. 

Brothers, 
The  Great  and  good  God  has  brought  me  and  my  son  thus  far 
on  our  long  journey,  to  visit  you  and  others  of  your  red  brethren. 
We  ask  you  to  unite  vrith  us  in  offering  him  praise  and  thanksgiv 
ing  for  his  goodness. 

Broken,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  stay  to  meet  you  at  your  great 
Council  fire,  where  we  might  speak  together  face  to  face.  The 
reasons  why  I  cannot  be  with  you,  I  have  communicated  to  your 
friends;  Mr.  Parrish,  and  Mr.  Hyde,  who,  in  my  behalf,  will  ex- 
plain them  to  you.  I  leave  with  them  also  copies  of  my  commis- 
sion, from  your  fathers  in  Scotland,  beyond  the  great  Ocean,  and 
fipom  your  father  the  President  of  the  United  States.  These  pa- 
pers will  inform  you  of  the  objects  1  have  in  view  in  visiting  you 
and  your  brethren,  who  live  within  the  United  States. 

Brothers,  Your  fether,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  present  state  of  the  Indians,  who 
live  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  with  many  pious  Christians,  also,  far 
and  near,  are  thinking  of  you  for  good,  and  are  now  engaged  in  de- 
vising together  the  best  means  to  promote  your  welfare.  We  per- 
ceive that  your  numbers  and  your  strength  are  diminishing ;  tliat 
from  being  a  numerous  and  powerful  people,  spread  over  a  wide 
and  fertile  country,  in  which  was  plenty  of  game  for  your  support, 
you  have  become  few  and  feeble ;  that  you  possess  but  small 
tracts  of  land,  compared  with  what  your  fathers  possessed,  and  that 
your  game,  on  which  you  formerly  depended  for  your  support,  is 
gone.    We  see  that  there  is  no  place  on  earth  where  you  and 
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your  brethren  can  go,  and  dwelHogetber,  unmolested,  in  the  state 
in  which  your  fathers  lived.  We  see  that  yon  cannot,  many  years 
longer,  live  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  in  the  hunter'State. 
The  white  people  will  pnsh  their  settlements  in  every  direction, 
and  destroy  yoar  game,  and  take  away  your  best  lands.  You  have 
not  strength  to  defend  yourselves,  were  you  disposed  to  make  war 
with  the  white  people.  They  have  become  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted  or  restrained  in  their  course.  In  these  circumfitances, 
your  father,  the  President,  and  the  good  white  people,  extensive- 
ly, feel  for  you.  We  perceive  that  you  are  cast  down  and  dis- 
couraged, that  you  are  perplexed  and  know  not  what  to  do.  Your 
situation,  and  that  of  your  red  brethren  generally,  has  lately  ex- 
cited an  unusual  interest.  I  am  authorised  to  say  to  you,  that 
the  American  nation,  the  civil  as  well  as  the  religious  part  of  it, 
are  now  ready  to  extend  to  you  the  hand  of  sincere  friendship ;  to 
aid  you  in  rising  from  your  depressed  state,  and  in  the  best  ways 
which  can  be  devised,  to  save  you  from  that  ruin  which  seems 
inevitable  in  your  present  course,  and  to  cause  you  to  share  with 
us  in  all  the  blessings,  both  civil  and  religious,  which  we  ourselves 
enjoy.  We  fully  believe  from  the  recent  events  of  Providence^ 
that  God  has  great  blessings  in  store  for  you,  and  the  rest  of  your 
red  brethren  in  our  country,  if  you  will  accept  them ;  and  that 
you  may  yet  "see  good  days,  according  to  the  days  wherein  you 
have  seen  evil."  This  is  our  most  ardent  desire.  Let  not  then 
your  spirits  sink  within  you.  Hope  in  God,  who  is  able  to  save 
and  to  bless  you.  Trust  in  him  and  he  will  not  leave  you,  but 
will  be  the  health  of  your  countenance,  a  refuge  from  all  your 
troubles;  a  present  help  in  time  of  need. 

Brothers f  I  have  many  things  to  say  to  you,  which  I  cannot  say 
now,  on  account  of  my  feeble  health,  and  the  hurry  of  my  depart- 
ure. I  intend  to  write  your  friends,  Mr.  Parrish  and  Mr.  Hyde, 
from  Detroit.  They  will  communicate  to  you  what  1  may  write. 
I  hope  God  will  preserve  us  to  meet  on  my  return. 
Brothers  Farewell, 

JEDipiAH  MORSE. 

Bufaloe,  May  31,  1320. 
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The  Rey.  Jabez  B.  Hyde,  who  at  this  time  resided  among  the 
Seneca  Indians  near  Boffiidoe,  having  communicated  the  foregoing 
speech  to  the  Council  when  assembled,  and  witnessed  the  effect, 
addressed  to  me  at  Detroit,  the  following  letter : — 

BuffcUoe,  Seneca  FiUage^  June  7th,  1820. 
Rev.  and  dear  Str, 

Your  communication  was  heard  with^a  deep  interest  by  the 
Council.  After  the  Council,  the  Chiefi  of  the  christian  party, 
called  on  me  to  desire  me  (as  they  heard  I  should  write  to  you,)  to 
express  their  remembrance  of  you  with  grateful  affection,  and  to 
assure  you  of  their  ardent  desire,  that  Qod  would  preserve  and 
prosper  you  in  your  labors  of  love  for  their  people,  and  safely 
return  you  to  them,  and  your  friends.  They  also  desired,  if  yott 
should  have  an  opportuuty,  that  you  would  send  them  as  early  no- 
tice as  you  could,  when  they  might  depend  on  seeing  you  on  your 
return,  that  they  might  have  opportunity  to  notify  all  their  vil- 
lages. 

We  have  had  an  interesting  Council.    The  Gospel,  externally, 

has  greatly  prevailed. 

Yours  with  esteem, 

JABEZ  B.  HYDE. 
Rev,  Dr*  Morse. 

On  my  arrival  at  Buffaloe,  on  my  return,  August  8th,  I  found 
that  a  Council,  of  a  part  of  the  Six  Nations  was  in  session,  to 
transact  business  of  their  own ;  and  though  they  had  no  pre- 
vious notice  of  my  coming,  I  concluded  it  best  to  attend  the  Coun- 
cil, and  know  if  they  were  prepared  to  say  any  thing  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  I  had  submitted  to  their  consideration.  I  found  them 
convened  in  their  Council  House,  in  very  decent  order,  arranged 
in  two  parties,  the  Christian  party  on  my  right  hand,  Capt.  Pol- 
lard at  their  head ;  the  Pagan  party  on  the  left  hand,  with  the 
celebrated  Red  Jacket^  at  their  head. 
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Capt.  PoUard^  a  Seneca  Chiefs fitMi  spoke^  in  9ub$tance  a$follvm$:'^ 

Father, 

We  thank  the  Great  Spirit  forpresenring  you  during  your  jour- 
ney. If  we  had  had  more  notice  of  your  coming,  we  should  hare 
been  better  prepared  to  answer  the  speech  you  left  us  to  consider. 
We  suppose  our  Great  Father,  the  President,  appointed  you  to 
come  and  see  us,  to  enquire  into  our  situaition,  because  he  bad 
confidence  in  you.  We  readily  give  you  all  the  information  we 
can. 

Father^  We  are  convinced,  such  is  our  situation,  that  we  tnnut 
have  the  Gospel.  Without  it  we  shall  fall  .to  pieces,  and  come  to 
ruin. 

The  Reservation  on  which  we  live,  is  snuiU.  We  have  no  hout- 
ing  grounds.  We  cannot  live  as  we  formerly  did.  It  is  gratefid 
to  our  hearts,  therefore,  to  hear  the  proposal  of  our  Father  the 
President,  which  you  have  made  to  us,  we  grcap  it  with  eagerness. 
We  have  begun,  and  are  now  moderately  advancing  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  he  wishes,  as  you  may  see  from  a  view  of  our 
fields,  our  cattle,  &c. 

As  to  dividing  our  lands  into  farms,  and  holding  them  as  individ- 
ual property,  as  among  the  white  people,  we  think  it  will  not  do 
for  us.  Holding  our  lands  in  common,  as  we  now  do,  keeps  us  to- 
gether. As  Indians  want  goods  of  white  people,  and  buy  them  on 
credit,  we  fear  difficulties  would  arise  in  collecting  these  debts, 
according  to  your  laws,  and  our  lands  would  be  taken  to  pay  them. 

Father^  As  to  the  plan  of  removing  to  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  and  leaving  our  present  habitations,  we  have  no  idea  of 
it,  and  are  at  present  determined  to  remain  here.  In  this  deter* 
mination,  we  and  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  are  agreed.  Hou- 
ses for  religious  worship,  and  for  schools  are  built  among  us  for 
our  use,  and  when  once  built,  they  remain.«-Now  listen  to  the  Pa- 
gans on  the  other  side. 
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Red  Jacket's  Speech.* 


I  will  be  short.  1  understood  that  the  time  of  your  retuni  would 
be  appointed,  and  that  we  should  have  had  notice  of  it.  But  you 
have  come  unexpectedly.  We  have  not  yet  made  up  our  mind0 
on  the  sulject  you  have  proposed  to  us.  We  intend  to  call  a 
great  and  general  Council  of  our  brethren  firom  a  great  distance,  and 
to  take  up  the  subject  submitted  to  our  consideration,  which  we 
think  a  great  and  serious  one.  We  will  send  the  result  of  our 
great  Council,  when  it  is  adopted,  to  the  President.  By  this  we 
mean  no  disrespect  to  you.  We  regard  it  as  a  favor  in  the  Pres- 
ident,  that  he  has  sent  you  to  us.  Our  Council  will  not  be  held 
in  private,  but  publicly,  before  the  Congressman  (meaniog  Mr. 
Tracy,  who  was  present) 

The  Great  Spirit  made  us  of  copper  color,  and  g^ive  us  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  that  of  the  white  people.  All  animals,  bs 
well  as  men,  differ  from  each  other  in  their  forms  and  natural  dis- 
positions. 

Observe,  it  is  one  thing  for  white  pec^le  to  attend  ivor»ikip— -and 
another  to  be  induMtriaus.    They  can  be  industrious. 

We  are  in  two  parties,  and  our  party  wish  that  one  course  mi^ 
be  pursued  by  both. 


Cvsic,  a  Twcarora  Chief  then  roee  and  eaid:-^ 

Father, 

1  was  not  here  when  yon  passed  through  on  your  way  to  the 
west.  I  was,  however,  informed  of  it,  and  thank  the  Great  ^irit 
for  your  safe  return.'  The  Tuscaroras  received  the  Gospel  thif 
ty  years  ago.  We  were  among  the  first  to  receive  Agriculture. 
We  have  a  school,  and  a  small  church,  sixteen  members  only,  but 
sincere. 

*  lUd  Jaoket  wn  pot  well  and  boii^  otU«d  on  •iidilMly,  wai  not  prspar- 
ad,  as  bo  intondod  to  havo  boon.  Thoto  azo  prpbsblf  tho  reaions  why  his 
tpeedi  ii  so  short,  dosultoiyi  and  abrupt 
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The  sabstance,  only,  of  these  speeches  is  here  girenfrom  miii* 
utes  taken  by  another  person,  at  the  time. 

I  closed  the  business  before  the  council  in  a  short  reply,  in 
which,  after  making  my  apology  to  them  for  not  giving  them  no- 
tice of  my  coming,  as  I  had  intended,  I  expressed  my  regret  at 
seeing  them  divided  into  two  parties,  in  respect  to  their  religion  ; 
and  that  while  it  must  give  me  pleasure,  being  myself  a  christian, 
and  a  preacher  of  this  religion,  to  see  so  many  among  them  who 
had  etnbraced  it,  I  yet  entertained  no  prejudices  against  those  who 
had  not  yet  embraced  it.  I  had  on  the  contrary,  a  very  sincere 
regard  for  their  welfare,  and  wished  that  they  would  encourage 
the  establishment  of  schools  among  them,  that  they  might  learn 
our  language,  and  be  able  to  read  our  books,  and  to  examine  for 
themselves  the  evidences  of  our  &ith  in  Christianity ;  that  we  had 
no  wish  to  impose  our  religion  upon  them,  but  that  they  should 
embrace  it,  if  they  embraced  it  at  all,  voluntarily,  and  from  a  con- 
viction of  its  truth,  and  infinite  importance. 

As  to  their  removal,  dividing  their  reservations  into  farms,  and 
having  separate  property,  I  had  said  nothing  on  these  subjects  in 
my  speech  ;  it  was  not  in  my  commission  to  give  any  advice  con- 
cerning these  things,  but  only  to  learn  what  were  their  feelings  and 
dispositions  concerning  them — ^that  though  4hey  were  not  agreed 
in  their  religion,  I  was  glad  to  find  them  so  well  united  in  regard 
to  other  things,  which  related  to  their  worldly  interests ;  and  that 
they  were  making  advances  in  agriculture  and  other  improvements. 
I  concluded  by  exhorting  them,  as  their  numbers  had  become 
small,  compared  with  what  they  once  were,  to  impart  strength  to 
the  numbers  which  remained,  by  industry  in  tilling  their  lands,  en- 
couraging schools  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  and  by  cul- 
tivating  union  among  themselves,  and  peace  with  their  neighbors. 


B.    MlCBILLIMACKlNACK. ^Rep.  p.   14. 

This  island  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strait,  which  con- 
nects Huron  Lake  with  Lake  Michigan.  Its  name,  MichUlimackx" 
nack^  (Mackinaw  is  an  abbreviation  of  it)  signifies  the  Chrtat  Tur- 
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tU^  which  it  remarkably  resembles.  The  island  is  about  seven  miles 
in  circumference.  .  On  the  pinnacle  of  the  back,  is  Fort  Holmes, 
erected  by  the  British,  while  the  Island  was  in  their  possession,  the 
beginning  of  the  late  war  of  1 81 2,  and  which  is  a  commanding  object 
in  approaching  it  from  either  of  the  adjoining  Lakes.  The  old 
Fort,  which  is  occupied  by  a  body  of  United  States'  troops,  is  about 
halfway  down  the  side  of  the  island,  as  you  descend  it  to  the  south 
east,  and  about  seventy  or  eighty  (some  say  one  hundred  and  fiAy) 
feet  above  the  level  below,  on  which  is  the  village,  which  surrounds 
a  very  safe,  commodious,  and  beautiful  circular  harbor,  open- 
ii^  to  the  south  east,  and  looking  into  Lake  Huron.  The  village 
has  about  100  buildings  of  all  kinds,  among  which  is  a  Court  House 
(now  used  as  a  place  of  religious  worship)  none  of  them  large  or 
splendid.  Here  the  American  south  west  Fur  Company,  in  the 
summer  season,  transact  their  business,  receiving  from  their 
agents,  who  have  been  dispersed  the  preceding  wmter,  among 
the  Indian  Tribes,  south  west  and  west,  the  furs,  peltry,  &c.  which 
they  have  collected,  and  receiving  for  the  coming  season  their 
outfits  of  goods,  to  be  given  in  barter  to  the  Indians  for  the  fruits 
of  their  huntii^  excursions. 

Here  also  resort,  at  this  season,  several  thousands  of  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  Indians  from  the  south,  south  west  and  west,  some  of 
them  from  a  great  distance,  with  their  fiunilies,  dwellings,  furni- 
ture and  provisions,  packed  in  birch  canoes,  each  of  a  size,  suited 
to  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  owner,  on  their  way  to  Drummond's 
Island.  On  this  island  is  erected  a  British  fortress,  at  which  pres- 
ents are  annually  distributed  among  the  Indians  to  a  large  amount. 
They  stop  at  Mackinaw,  going  and  returning,  to  refresh  them- 
selves, and  obtain  provisions  for  their  journey.  Hence  Mackinaw 
is  a  very  lively  and  busy  place  during  the  summer  months.  And 
since  the  Steam  Boat  has  extended  its  voyages  to  this  place ;  it  has 
become  the  resort  of  much  respectable  company. 

The  sur&ce  of  this  island  is  full  of  stones  of  all  sizes,  with  very 
little  earth  between.  Small  portions  of  it  are  cultivated.  There 
are  two  or  three  farms  tolerably  productive.  Potatoes  and  garden 
vegetables  are  cultivated  here  in  great  perfection.  The  original 
growth  of  trees  has  been  principally  used  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
resort  to  other  neighbouring^ islands  for  their  wood. 
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C.  Saut*  op  St.  Mary's. — Purchase  of  Chippawi/i  for  a  Military 
Post, — Rep.  p.  14. 

The  following  tract  of  land,  beginning  at  the  Big  Rock  in  the  rir- 
er  St.  Mary's,  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States, 
and  the  British  Province  of  Upper  Canada ;  and  running  thence 
down  the  said  river,  in  the  middle  thereof,  to  the  Little  Rapids  > 
and  from  those  points,  running  back  from  the  said  river,  so  as  to 
inclade  sixteen  square  miles  of  land.  This  tract  was  ceded  by 
treaty,  June  16th,  1820,  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States ; 
Lewis  Cass,  Governor  of  Michigan,  being  their  Commissioner ; 
and  OB  the  part  of  the  tribe  of  Chippeway  Indians,  present,  fif- 
teen Chiefs  and  warriors. 

In  retam  for  this  grant,  the  United  States  secure  to  the  Indians 
a  perpetual  right  of  fishing  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  and  also  a  place 
of  encampmecA  upon  the  tract  ceded,  convenient  to  the  fishing 
ground,  which  place  shaU  not  interfere  with  the  defences  of  any 
military  work,  which  may  be  erected  by  the  U.  States,  nor  with 
any  private  rights. 


D.  Martin  Islaitds. — Rep.  p.  14. 

The  Martin  Islands  are  small,  in  sight  of  Mackinaw,  covered 
with  wood,  and  have  abundance  of  plaster^  (Oypsum)  of  a  Superior 
quality,  for  the  sake  of  which,  principally,  this  purchase  was  made. 
This  Plaster,  it  is  understood,  is  to  be  free  for  the  use  of  all,  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  transport  it.  The  wood,  at  a  future  time, 
will  be  a  valuable  article,  as  there  is  none  of  consequence  in  the 
island  of  Mackinaw,  where  much  is  used. 

An  instance  of  Indian  sagacity  and  shrewdness  occurred  at  the 
treaty  for  the  purchase  of  these  islands.  The  Agent,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impressing  the  Indians  with  the  real  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  making  this  purchase,  observed  to  the  Chiefs,  in  his  speech 
to  them  on  tl^eoocasion,  tbat  their  great  Father  the  Presodent, 

•iHntfMPOMOMad^te. 
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wanted  these  islands  for  his  children,  not  for  their  soil,  or  timber, 
bat  for  the  Fiatiei^— and  this  he  intended  to  give  to  his  children.— 
«  Well,"  replied  one  of  the  old,  venerable  Chiefc,  with  a  very 
grave  countenance — "  if  onr  Father  does  not  want  the  <ot7,  nor  the 
timber  of  these  islands,  but  the  Plaster  only,  we  will  keep  the 
soil  and  tiinber,  and  he  shall  be  welcome  to  the  Phister." 


E.   Speech  to  the  Ouawa$  at  UArhre  Croche,  July  6lfc,  1820.— Rep. 

p.  14. 

Childreh, 

1  have  come  with  my  son  a  long  journey  to  see  you.  Our  God , 
the  great  and  good  Spirit,  has  preserved  us  on  our  way.  We 
thank  him  for  his  goodness.  We  are  glad  to  see  you,  and  your 
women  and  children,  in  your  own  dwellingii,  around  your  own 
fires. 

I  come  to  you  by  the  desire  of  your  Great  Father  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  of  your  good  fathers  in  Scotland  across  the 
great  waters,  and  of  your  good  lathers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
in  Albany.* 

Efforts  have  heretofore  been  made  to  civilize  the  Indians,  and  to 
convert  them  to  the  christian  faith.  They  have  been  in  many  in- 
stances successful.  But  as  they  were  the  efforts  of  small  societies, 
or  of  individuals,  and  most  of  them  have  been  discontinued,  the 
success  has  been  partial ;  and  in  many  places,  where  these  efforts 
were  made,  their  good  fruits  have  disappeared.  The  day  of  small 
things  is  now  past.  A  glorious  day  is  dawning.  The  nation  has 
engaged  in  this  great  woric.  Never  before  vras  the  prospect  for 
Indians  so  bright.  Your  fathers,  the  christian  white  people,  are 
rejoicing  in  these  auspicious  events,  and  praying  to  God  for  their 
red  brethren.  They  are  devising  plans  for  your  happiness.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  great  Council  of  our  nation,  feel 
for  you,  also,  and  have  put  money  into  the  hands  of  your  Father, 
the  President,  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  Indians.  1  am  come  in 
his  behalf,  to  offer  you  the  hand  of  sincere  friendship,  and  the 

*  Here  my  oommiwkms  were  siiewn,  and  the  pnrport  of  them  oommniiica* 
ted. 
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bletginga  wUch  he  has  to  bestow  upon  you.  We  wish  70a  to 
receive  them,  because  we  know,  if  joa  do,  they  will  make  yoii 
and  your  posterity  happy.  If  you  refuse  them,  the  conseqaeapes 
to  you,  to  your  posterity  ebpecially,  will  be  lamentable.  Your 
game  is  already  diminishing,  and  e'er  long  will  be  gone,  and  you 
will  waste  away,  and  perish,  as  hundreds  of  tribes  of  your  breth- 
ren in  the  country  east  of  you,  have  successively  perished  before 
you.  Once  they  were  numerous  and  prosperous  like  you.  Now 
there  is  not  one  of  their  posterity  to  visit,  and  weep  over,  the 
sepulchres  of  their  fathers. 

Children,  Your  father  the  President,  thinks  that  a  great  change 
in  the  situation  of  his  Red  Children  has  become  necessary,  in  or* 
der  to  save  them  from  ruin,  and  to  make  them  happy. 

I  will  now  lay  before  you  some  of  the  reasons,  why  he  believes 
that  such  a  change  in  your  situation  is  necessary  to  your  existence 
and  happiness. 

Oiildrefiy  Listen  attentively  to  what  I  am  now  about  to  say  to 
you.     It  is  for  your  life,  and  the  life  of  your  posterity. 

Your  fathers  once  possessed  all  the  country.  East  and  South,  to 
the  great  waters.  They  were  very  numerous  and  powerful,  and 
lived  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  They  had  brave  warriors, 
and  orators,  eloquent  in  Council.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  a  mor- 
tal pestilence  spread  wide  among  the  Indians  on  the  coast  of  the 
great  Ocean  to  the  East,  and  swept  away  a  great  part  of  them. 
In  some  villages  all  died — not  one  was  left.  Just  after  this  great 
desolation,  the  white  people  begsm  to  come  across  the  great  wa- 
ters. They  settled  first  on  lands  where  no  Indians  lived;  where 
they  all  had  died.  Other  white  people,  about  the  same  time,  set- 
tled at  the  South. 

These  white  people  came,  hot  as  enemies,  but  as  friec^ds  of  the 
Indians.  They  purchased  of  them  a  little  land,  to  support  them 
and  their  children  by  agriculture.  They  wanted  but  little,  while 
they  were  few  in  number.  God  prospered  the  white  people. 
They  have  since  increased  and  multiplied,  and  become  a  great 
and  powerful  nation.  They  are  now  spread  over  a  wide  extent 
of  the  country  of  your  fathers;  and  are  spreading  still  more  and 
faster  over  other  parts  of  it;  purchasing  millions  of  acres  of  your 
good  land;  leaving  for  you  and  your  children,  Reieroaiiomt  here 
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Ifcnd  there,  small  indeed,  compared  with  th«f  eitenmve  hunting 
grounds  yon  once  possessed.  What  jour  brothers,  the  Osages, 
said  to  one  of  our  missionaries,  is  true.  **  Whererer  white  Dria» 
iets  down  his  foot,  he  never  takes  it  up  a^in.  k  grows  fast,  and 
spreads  wide."  Tou  have  been  obliged,  either  to  go  back  into- 
the  wilderness,  and  seek  new  hunting  grounds,  and  dwelling  pla- 
ces, or  to  live  on  your  small  Reservations,  surroanded  with  white 
people.  Indians  cannot  aseociale  with  the  white  people,  as  tiietr 
equals.  While  they  retain  their  present  language,  and  dress,  and 
habits  of  hfe,  they  wiH  feel  their  inferiority  to  the  white  peo- 
ple. Where  they  have  no  pmt  to  hunt,  to  fiimish  them  with  fuf9 
i^  trade,  and  with  food  to  eat,  they  become  poor,  and  wretched^ 
and  spiritless,  dependant  on  the  white  people  ibr  their  support* 
They  wQl  i^ve  theoaselves  up  to  icUeness,  ignorance  and  drunken- 
ness, and  will  waste  aiway,  and  by  and  hye  have  no  posterity  on 
Hm  free  of  tho  earth.  Already  many  tribes  who  live  among  the 
whites,  can  nerer  more  gain  renown  in  war,  or  in  the  chase.  If 
this  course  continues,  it  will  soon  be  so  with  the  whole  body  of 
Indians,  within  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  Indians  can- 
not go  to  the  west,  for  the  great  ocean  wouli  stop  them;  nor  turn 
to  the  north  or  south,  for  in  either  course  are  the  hunting  grounds, 
attd  dwelling  places,  of  other  tribes  of  your  red  brethren:  No, 
nor  can  you  ff^  to  any  other  country,  for  all  the  countries  on  the 
^obe,  where  Indians  can  live,  as  they  now  live,  ave  already  in- 
habited. 

Tyngi  heing  so,  the  wisest  men  among  Indians  know  not  what 
to  advise,  or  what  to  do.  They  imagine  lAiat  the  Great  Spirit,  of 
whose  character  and  government  th^  have  but  very  hnperfect 
Mbbs,  is  a^ry  with  the  red  people,  and  is  destroying  them,  while 
he  prospen  the  white  people.  Aged  and  wise  men  among  In- 
dians,  with  whom  1  have  conversed,  think  and  talk  of  these  things, 
till  their  countenances  become  sad.  Our  countenances  are  also 
sad,  when  we  think  and  talk  of  them.  Hereafter,  when  these 
things  shaH  have  come  to  pass,  christian  white  people,  who  loved 
Indians,  and  wished  and  endeavored  to  save  them,  will  visit  their 
deserted  graves,  and  with  weeping  eyes,  exclaim,  *'  Here  In- 
dians once  lived.  Yonder  were  their  hunting  grounds.  Here 
they  died.    In  these  mounds  of  earth  the  bones  of  many  genera- 
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tioDs  lie  buried  together.  No  Indien  r^natofl  to  watch  over  the 
bones  of  hif  fiitherB*  Where  are  they?  Alas  i  poor  Indians.*' 
But  I  forbear  to  pursue  these  sad  reflections.  The  prospect  must 
fill  your  minds  with  sad  apprehensions  for  yourselves  and  your 
children,  and  smk  your  spirits,  as  it  does  my  own. 

CSiUdren^  I  would  not  have  presented  this  painful  prospect  be- 
fore you,  had  I  not  another  to  present,  that  I  hope  will  cheer 
your  hearts,  raise  your  q»irits,  and  brighten  your  countenances. 
I  have  made  you  sorry;  I  will  now  endeavor  to  make  you  gjad. 

CkUdreny  Be  of  good  cheer.  Thouf^  your  ntuation  and  pros- 
pects are  now  ^oomy,  they  may  change  fot  tiie  better.  If  you 
desire  to  be  hi^py,  you  may  be  happy.  The  means  exist.  They 
are  fredy  offered  to  you.    Suffer  them  to  be  used. 

CMdreuy  listen.  1  will  tell  you  in  few  words,  what  your  great 
Father,  and  the  Christian  white  people,  desire  of  you.  We  tm- 
po$e  nothing  on  you.  We  onl]i  lay  before  you  our  opinion  for 
you  to  consider.  We  do  not  dictate,  as  your  superiors^  but  ad- 
vise you  as  your  friends.    Consider  our  advice. 

Your  fother  the  President,  wishes  Indians  to  partake  with  his 
white  children,  in  all  the  blessii^  which  they  enjoy;  to  have  one 
country,  one  government,  the  same  laws,  equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  to  be  in  all  respects,  on  an  equal  footing  with  them. 
These  blessings,  Indians  cannot  enjoy,  so  long  as  they  remain  dis- 
tinct, independent  nations,  each  having  its  own  government  and 
laws,  and  languid,  and  lands;  while  they  remain  ignorant  of  our 
language,  of  our  religion,  of  our  government  and  modes  of  life, 
while  you  live  in  the  hunter  state,  dress  as  you  now  dress,  and 
live  in  small  villages,  scattered  over  a  wide  tract  of  country. 
Your  father  would  have  you  learn  our  langa^*  You  who  are 
M  may  not  be  able  to  learn  it,  but  you  can  encourage  your  chil- 
dren to  learn.  Your  father  wishes  you  to  quit  hunting  for  your 
support,  and  to  Uve  by  cultivating  the  earth,  and  for  this  purpose, 
that  you  would  collect  togedier  the  scattered  settlements  of  your 
tribe,  and  of  other  tribes,  with  whom  you  are  r^ted,  or  in  friend- 
ship and  alliance,  on  some  of  your  own  good  lands,  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent, and  have  these  lands  divided  into  townships  and  farms,  as  the 
lands  of  the  white  people  are  divided,  and  each  man  to  have  a  form 
as  his  own,  with  a  title  which  he  can  transmit  to  his  posterity;  a 
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iMrase  and  barot  oxen,  cows  and  hones,  fields  of  corn,  wheal 
and  potatoes,  gardens  and  froits,  and  to  dress  and  live  like  the 
white  people;  to  have  one  langnage,  and  to  enjoy  aB  the  comforts 
of  life,  which  yonr  white  brethren  enjoy.  In  this  way,  yon  would 
avoid  the  evils  and  impositions  which  you  now  safer  firom  wicked, 
unprincipled  men.  You  would  have  plenty  of  provisions,  and  no 
longer  safer  the  pains  of  hanger  and  want,  and  dependence.  Yon 
would  be  under  no  necessity  of  separating  from  your  wives  and 
children,  during  the  winter;  or  taking  them  with  you  long  joumies, 
throogh  many  suffering.  You  might  live  with  them,  and  have 
plenty  of  the  comforts  et  life,  at  one  continued  home.  You 
would  then  be  companions  and  equals  with  your  white  brethren, 
and  be  prepared,  in  doe  time,  to  sit  and  deSb^rate  with  them  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  in  att  these  privil^es,  and  blessings, 
your  father  invites  you  to  partake  with  his  other  children. 

To  accomplish  these  gpod  purposes,  your  great  father,  the 
President,  and  your  christian  fathers,  will  send  among  you,  at 
their  own  expense,  good  white  men  and  women,  to  instruct  you 
and  your  children  in  every  thing,  that  pertains  to  the  civilized  and 
christian  life.  Your  red  brethren,  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws, 
Osa^es,  the  Six  Nations,  and  other  tribes,  have  had  the  same  of- 
fers made  to  them,  which  I*now  make  to  yon,  and  have  accepted 
them  with  readiness  and  gratitude;  and  are  beginning  to  reap  the 
piecious  fruito  of  the  cultivation,  which  has  aLready  been  bestow- 
ed on  them.  Other  tribes  are  listening  to  tiiese  offers,  and  we  ex- 
pect will  accept  them.  All  who  accept  them  will  be  in  the  way 
to  be  saved,  and  raised  to  respectability  and  usefulness  in  life. 
Those  who  persist  in  rejecting  them,  must,  accordii^  to  all  past 
experience,  gradually  waste  away,  till  all  are  gone.  This  we  ful- 
ly believe.  CivUization  or  ruin^  are  now  the  only  alternatives  of 
Indians. 

Among  the  means  for  your  civilization,  in  addition  to  what  have 
been  already  mentioned,  we  will  bring  you  the  best,  the  only  ef- 
feetwUj  means  of  making  yon  tmly  happy— we  will  bring  you  our 
Bible,  the  best  of  all  Books.  We  will  teach  you  to  read  and  un- 
derstand it.  This  book  is  a  revelation  from  God,  and  contains  the 
words  of  eternal  life.  It  reveals  the  true  character  of  God,  the 
Great  Spirit,  in  whom  yoo  profess  to  believe,  and  of  man,  and  the 
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Kdfltion  Bad  imty^nan  to  \os  Maker,  and  to  hU  ieiloif  neA.  It 
aiak«th  wise  to  sahFfltidn,  hf  reTealbg  a  Sairtoiir,  the  LdRO  JESut 
Ghrmt,  and  the  way  of  aalvatieii  bj  him.  It  contains  the  Aoc* 
trines  $nd  fnreeepll  of  the  Christkn  religion.  This  book  canses 
the  wide  difference  which  exists,  as  you  see,  between  die  white 
ann  and  ^e  Indian.  We  will  bring  you  this  blessed  book;  we 
will  teach  yonr  children  to  read  it,  that  they  oaay  be  happy,  «id 
coaafort  you;  that  they  may  know  how  to  K^e,  and  to  do  good;  aiid 
how  to  die,  Und  to  live  forever. 

CkHdren^  attend  to  what  I  have  said.  Lay  it  up  in  year  memo- 
ries, and  in  yohr*  hearts.  {>eliberato  well  upon  it,  according  to  yonr 
nawd  onstom.  I  an  going  to  Oreen  Bay,  thence  in  two  or  three 
weeks  to  retom  to  Mackinaw.  There  tot  me  meet  a  dd^tion 
of  yonr  chtels,  with  your  answer,  that  1  may  commnnicato  it  to 
yonr  Great  Father  the  President.  Till  I  receirc  your  answer  I 
have  no  more  to  say. 

To  this  speech  no  answer  was  received,  my  stay  at  Mackinaw 
on  my  retom,  being  too  short  to  gire  the  chiefs  the  necessary  no- 
tice. 


F.  G.  H.    MtcHiCAJf  md  NoRrn-WEst  Territories.  Rep.  p.  15. 

This  huge  section  of  onr  country,  considered  in  reference  to 
ihe  object  of  the  government,  rebttve  to  the  Indians,  is  probably 
more  important  than  any  other;  and  as  it  is  to  become  the  theatre 
of  immediate  and  extensive  operations,  requires  to  be  more  thor- 
onghly  and  particularly  known.  It  being  the  portion,  also,  which 
I  have  personally  visited,  more  inibimation  concerning  it  is  rea> 
sonably  to  be  expected. 

The  varioos  tribes  who  inhabit  these  territories,  are  naaaed  in 
the  Table,  with  their  numbers,  and  places  of  residence.  The 
map  will  shew  the  relative  situation  of  these  tribes,  and  the  gene- 
ral foatores  of  the  country.  A  few  observations  of  the  geograph- 
ical kind,  will  properly  intrtKhree  the  detail  which  will  follow. 

These  Territories  spread  between  Lat.  41°  30",  and  49^  N.  and 
Lon.  82''  and  96""  W.  from  London,  or  d"*  and  19°  W.  from  Wash- 
ii^ton. 
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The  dimate  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  salubrioiis;  the  toil 
adapted,  with  proper  culture,  to  preduce  in  abundance^  the  Tari- 
ous  kinds  of  grain,  grasses,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  which  are  found 
in  the  same  latitudes  in  New-York  and  New-£n|^d,  and  the 
souUiem  parts  of  the  two  Canadas.  The  waters  of  the  great 
Lakes,  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  boalable  rivers,  which  to  a 
great  extent  border  on,  and  in  every  direction  intersect  ttiem,  are 
remarkably  pure,  and  abound  with  fish  in  variety,  and  of  the  finest 
flyor.  A  very  extensive  interior  portion  of  the  North-West 
Territory,  is  watered  with  many  lakes  or  ponds,  and  rivers,  in 
which  grow  spontaneously,  and  without  culture,  inmiense  quanta 
ties  of  wild  rtce,  a  very  palatable  and  nutritious  fi>od,  which  is  gslh* 
ered  and  prepared  in  autumn,  with  little  labor,  in  any  desirable 
quantity,  and  at  very  trifling  expense.  This  rice  invites,  at  the 
proper  season,  and  furnishes  ibod  for,  and  fattens,  immense  flocks 
of  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  and  other  wild  fowl.  These  various 
natural  produetioM,  as  they  may  properiy  be  denominated,  the 
fish,  wild  rice,  and  wild  fowl,  afibrd  the  Indians,  who  at  preseut 
are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  portion  of  these  territories  which  we 
are  now  describing,  with  a  great  part  of  their  subsistence;  and. 
these  sources  of  support  are  unfailing,  and  inexhaustible.  The 
interior  rivers  of  these'  Territories,  the  Mississippi,  which  washes 
their  western  border,  and  the  great  lakes,  which  connect  and  bor- 
der them,  and  the  water  communications,  opened  and  opening,  to 
connect  them  with  the  great  capitals  of  our  nation,  will  serve  to  fii- 
cilitate  intercourse  between  their  inhabitants,  and  give  them  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  best  markets  with  their  surplus  produce. 
Should  it  be  thought  expedient,  and  be  found  practicable,  to  collect 
the  remnants  of  tribes  now  scattered,  and  languishing  and  wasting 
away  among  our  white  population,  and  to  colonize  them  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  them  from  utter  extinction,  and  of  educa- 
ting them  to  the  best  advantage^  and  with  the  greatest  economy, 
some  portions  of  these  Territories  will,  i  think,  unquestionably  be 
found  better  suited  to  these  ot^^ects,  than  any  otbar  in  our  cooa* 
try,  andassnehl  dekberately  veconnitBd  them  to  the  attenliMiof 
tibe  government.* 

*  Since  th«  above  was  penned,  I  am  informed,  that  Mr.  WiHiams,  and  the 
Delegation  thaci  acoompanied  him,  with  the  coanteaanos  ef  the  Govenunent, 
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Of  this  tribe  some  further  account  will  be  given  hereaAer.*  The 
Ibllowing,  which  is  more  particular,  is  from  one  of  their  chiefi,  giv- 
en me  by  Col.  Visger,  (Fisher)  Interpreter  of  their  language,  and 
who  has  had  the  care  of  that  portion  of  the  tribe  which  resides  near 
Detroit. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  so  disastrous  to  this  part  of  our  coun« 
try,  the  Wyandots,  whose  chief  residence  was  at  Brownstown,  near 
Maiden,  were  reduced  and  dispersed,  a  part  of  them  under  Split-. 
log,  one  of  their  chieft,  joined  the  British,  the  remainder  adhered, 
to  the  U.  States.  The  former,  about  100,  after  the  war,  with 
Splitlog  at  their  head,  removed  to  Amherstburgh,  near  Maiden,  in 
1816.  Five  or  six  families,  about  thirty  souls,  established  them- 
selves on  Huron  river,  of  Lake  Erie,  10  or  12  miles  from  its 
mouth,  on  a  reservation  of  five  thousand  acres  of  excellent  land, 
to  which  they  have  a  full  and  legal  title  from  the  Government. 
Here  Walk'tn'the-water,  a  celebrated  Wyandot  chief,  died  in  1818, 
at  the  age  of  about  seventy.  Another  part  of  this  tribe,  is  planted 
at  Sandusky,  and  another  on  the  Scioto  river  in  Ohio.  Thus  this 
fiir  famed  nation  is  divided,  weakened,  and  brought  to  the  verge  of 
extinction. 

At  Detroit  I  had  conversation  with  Boyer,  (Oumet'zi'OU'harj)  a 
Wyandot,  sensible,  and  of  good  appearance;  the  chief  man  of  that 
small  part  of  the  tribe,  who  reside  on  Huron  river.  I  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  plan  of  collecting  the  scattered  Indians  to 
one  spot,  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
and  in  religion,  to  better  advantage.  He  replied  with  decision  and 
emphasis — *'  I  will  not  consent — ^I  never  will."     I  was  told  that  he 

has  made  a  purchase  of  the  Menommees  and  Winebagoes,  of  a  tract  20  by  40 
miles  in  extent,  on  both  sides  of  Fox  river,  40  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
principal  part  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  some  of  the  Oneidas,  and  other  of 
the  9ix  NatioiH,  and  many  of  those  mentioaed  by  Mr.  Sergeant  as  desirous  of 
removing  to  White  river,  it  is  eiqpected  will  shortly  remove  to  this  new  coun- 
try. This  will  form  a  bopefal  commencement  of  the  ciflanmng  plan«  These 
nay  ibrm  the  nt«e2etif  of  anomerous  colony,  possibly,  in  dne  time,  of  a  State. 

*  See  Mr.  Johnson's  account  of  the  Indians  of  OhiOf  under  that  head. 
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is  «0dod  fitfmer,  aod  lives  well,  which  accounts  for  his  detenoina* 
tion. 

Boy^r  inlbriDed  ne,  that  he  had,  within  a  few  days^  heard  a  re- 
port from  Amherstburgh,  that  the  American  Government  bad  the 
intetitioQ  to  take  from  the  Wjandots  their  lands.  He  gave  no 
<;redit  to  the  report,  he  said,  as  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  in  the 
conduct  of  the  govBmment  to  sanction  it. 

Under  the  headof  JMMce^neotM  Articles  in  this  report,  I  have  pre* 
served  two  speeches  of  the  celebrated  chief  Wuik-in-the- water,  de- 
livered to  Gov.  Hull,  in  1809.  The  originals  of  these  speeches,  as 
taken  by  the  interpreter,  Col.  Visger,  were  handed  me  by  the 
Colonel,  in  his  own  hand  writing.  These  speeches  are  preserved 
because  they  express  strongly  the  feelings  of  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sible and  candid  Indian  chiefs  of  modem  times,  and  of  the  chief 
men  of  his  tribe,  on  several  important  topics,  but  pHrticularly  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  their  lands  have  been,  in  too  fre* 
quent  instances,  obtained.  On  this  subject  1  shall  have  occasion 
to  remark  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report. 

Col.  Visger  has  been  employed  by  the  government  many  years, 
as  an  intierpreter,  and  instructor  of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of 
Detroit;  particularly  the  Wyandots,  at  Monguaga*  in  the  best 
method  of  cultivating  their  lands.  In  1809,  in  a  letter  to  Gov. 
Hall,  he  states,  that  he  had  spared  no  pains  nor  personal  labor  to 
accomplish  the  business  assigned  him  ;  that  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men  of  the  Indians  had  become  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  cultivating  their  lands  for  subsistence  ;  that  they  were  grateful 
to  the  government  for  their  care  of  them,  and  for  their  assistance; 
that  thirty  families  had  joined  them  that  year,  and  more  were  pre- 
paring to  join  them  ;  that  they  had  planted  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  ofcom,and  two  individuals  had  sown  twelve  acres  of  wheat; 
that  farming  ut^isils  were  in  great  demand,  and  that  successful 
experiments  in  apiculture  had  been  made  in  six  villages  of  In- 
dians, within  forty  miles  of  Detroit.  All  this  success  too,  Col. 
Visger  iafonned  hm,  was  ia  opposition  to  the  Prophet,  brother  of 
Ttcmmek^  at  this  time  in  the  height  of  his  influence,  who  exerted 
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his  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  the  introdaction  of  agricnltaral  im- 
provements.* 

From  the  representations  of  Col.  Visger,  there  appears  to  be  a 
general  and  growing  impression  among  the  Indians  in  all  this  re- 
gion, that  they  mast  change  the  hunter,  for  the  agricultural  life. 
Considering  their  reduced  numbers,  they  have  large  tracts  of  rich 
and  valuable  land,  a  small  part  of  which,  if  well  cultivated,  would 
furnish  them  with  an  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life;  and  yet,  amidst  all  these  means  of  wealth  and  happiness,  and 
in  view  of  the  examples  around  them  of  the  effects  of  civilization, 
they  are,  as  a  body,  miserably  poor,  and  filthy,  and  frequently  in  a 
starving  condition.  All  the  facts  stated  by  Col.  Visger,  and  oth- 
ers, relating  to  the  past  and  present  state  of  these  Indians,  served 
to  evince  the  correctness,  and  importance  of  the  plan  of  collecting 
and  embodying  those  of  them  who  are  now  scattered  among  the  set- 
tlements of  the  whites,  on  some  portion  of  our  Territory;  else,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  notwithstanding  all  their  partial  improvements,  and 
indications  of  disposition  and  capacity  for  still  higher  cultivation, 
provided  they  were  placed  in  other  and  proper  situations  for  the 
purpose,  they  must  waste  away,  and  ultimately  become  extinct. 

The  Wyandots  still  retain  their  faith  in  witchcraft.  A  woman 
of  this  tribe,  forty  years  old,  sister  of  one  of  the  chiefs  at  Browns- 
town,  was  recently  accused  of  witehcraft,  condemned  and  execu- 
ted, being  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  club. 

*  Tecomaeb,  beforv  his  untimely  death,  had  conceived  a  plan  of  collecting 
all  the  Indian!  of  N.  America  on  some  portion  of  the  continent,  not  inhabited 
by  white  people,  there  to  dwell  together  under  their  own  government  and 
laws,  to  enjoy  their  own  customs  and  religion,  inherited  from  their  anceston — 
to  live  in  a  state  of  independence ;  to  sell  no  more  of  their  lands  to  the  white 
people ;  to  cuUiyate,  by  ail  means,  peace  with  them ;  to  wage  no  other  than 
necessary  defentwe  wan ;  to  quit  roving  and  hunting  for  subsistence ;  to  di- 
vide their  territoiy  into  farms  ;  and  to  live,  as  do  the  whites,  by  agriculture 
and  the  arts.  In  this  way,  and  by  these  means,  he  conceived  that  Indians 
might  recover  what  they  had  lost,  rise  again  into  importance  and  influence, 
and  once  more  assume  their  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  plan, 
though  no  adequate  means  of  accomplishing  it  exist,  is  a  noble  one,  and  wor- 
thy the  great  and  patriotic  mind  of  its  author.  Had  he  lived,  and  in  earnest 
attempted  its  accomplishment,  it  probably  might  have  been  easily  shaped, 
and,  by  compromise,  have  been  brought,  to  coincide  with  thatwhieli  is  now 
.joDtemplated  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
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Chippawas  and  Ottawas. 

T^'foUowing  iofoimation  conceniing  the  iodians  of  the  Michi* 
gan  Territory,*  fMirticolariy  of  the  Chippawas,  I  received  for  sub- 
ataace  from  Mr.  Jacob  Smith,  who  has  resided  among  these  In- 
diana more  than  twenty  years ;  and  at  the  treaty  of  Saganau,  of 
18199  was  appointed  by  government  one  of  their  guardians. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  Indians  of  this  Territory, 
have  disposed  of,  it  can  hardly  be  said  sold,  the  greater  part  of 
their  lands  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  reserving  but 
small  portions,  in  di£ferent  places,  for  themselves.  These  Reser- 
vations, in  moat  instances,  have  become  adjacent  to,  or  nearly  sur- 
rounded by,  white  settlers  from  different  parts  of  the  Union.  This 
has  made  the  game  scarce,  and  obliged  the  Indians,  inhabiting 
these  ReaervatioDS,  to  disperse  themselves  in  small  bands,  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Territory,  and  even  into  U.  Canada,  to  find 
game,  hunting  beiQg  their  only  means  of  subsistence. 

Fonnerly  Indians  were  embodied  in  lai^  towns,  of  from  one 
to  two  hundred  dwellings,  as  at  Sandusky,  Miami,  St.  Joseph's,  L'- 
Abre  Croche,  Sf^^anau,  Flint  river,  kc.  Now,  their  game  hav- 
iQg  year  after  year  become  more  and  more  scarce,  and  no  substi- 
tute yet  provided,  and  no  corresponding  change  in  their  education 
and  habits  taken  place,  they  are  becoming  spiritless,  poor,  objects 
of  commisseration  and  charity.  In  their  present  state,  they  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  a  burden  on  this  part  of  the  country,  and  a  bar 
to  its  settlement.  If  the  General  Government  would  adopt  effect* 
nal  means  ''to  embody  these  dispersed  Indians,"  and  have  them 
taught  to  tiU  the  ground  for  their  subsistence,  "  civilization  would 
gradually  follow,  and  they  would  become  a  hi^py,  and  useful  peo- 
ple to  the  United  States — whereas  if  they  remain  in  their  pres- 

*  Tha  Indiaaafttioy  of  Mackinaw,  indades  all  the  Territory  of  the  U.  Stater, 
boffderiog  upon  Lake  Superior,  the  ooanUry  in  the  vicinity  of  Mackinaw, 
eitending  west  to  the  line  deiignated  between  this  agency  and  that  at  Green* 
Bay ;  and  sonth-east  to  the  river  An  Sable,  including  the  east  shore  of  Laker 
Mleh^gan,  ai  &r  South  as  Dead  Man*s  River. 
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ent  deploraUe  state,  in  tfrenty  or  thirty  years,  tliey  must  become 
extinct." 

Mr.  Smith  is  of  the  opinion,  that  if  government  wonld  take  a 
number,  or  all  of  these  small  Reservations  now  occnpied  by  mor# 
or  fewer  of  these  divided  or  scattered  tribes,  and  give  them  in  ex- 
change an  equal  quantity  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  U.  States, 
of  which  they  have  here  enough,  (say  on  Flint  river,  near  Saga- 
nau,  a  tract  selected  for  a  like  purpose  by  Gov.  Hull,  during  his 
administration,)  that  the  Indians  would  gladly  make  the  exchange. 
This  spot  is  admirably  suited  to  this  purpose.  The  land  is  excellent 
lor  cultivation;  and  that  which  the  In^ans  would  give  in  exchange  is 
equally  excellent  for  white  settleasents.  The  exchange  would  be 
reciprocally  advantageous.  The  Indians  would  be  taken  from  among 
the  whites,  a  measure  much  and  mutually  desired,  and  by  being  pla« 
ced  together,  the  Indians  would  be  strengthened  and  animated, 
they  would  feel  more  tbeir  own  importance ;  and  their  numbefs 
would  authorize  the  establishment  among  them  of  a  large  and  effi- 
cacious Education  Family.  The  location  proposed  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  accommodate  and  invite  all  the  Indians  in  this  part  of 
the  Michigan  Territory,  in  Ohio,  New-York,  and  New-England,  who 
might  be  inclined  to  remove;  a  body  of  from  twenty-five,  to  thir- 
ty thousand.  Here  is  room  enough  t*  accommodate  this  number, 
and  more.  Its  climate  is  fine,  the  soil  is  of  the  first  quaiily ;  its 
rivers  are  beatable;  it  is  in  the  vicini^  of  three  of  the  great  Lakes, 
in  which  are  abundance  offish ;  is  easy  of  access ;  and  away,  suf- 
ficiently so,  from  white  population.  To  this  apot,  so  strong  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Smith,  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  I  would 
turn  the  attention  of  the  government,  as  being  probaUy  next  to  the 
vicinity  of  Green  Bay,  the  best  situation  for  colonizing  the  Indians. 
In  accomplishing  any  plan  of  this  kind,  especially  sboaM  this  be 
the  selected  spot,  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  resided  among  the  Indians 
here  for  twenty  years  successively,  is  fomtliariy  acquainted  with 
their  langus^e,  has  their  confidence,  is  one  of  their  guardians,  and 
anxious  for  their  improvement,  might  be  an  important  and  efficient 
Agent. 

Mr.  S.  states  diat  from  some  partial  experiments  made  on  the 
Indians  upon  Flint  river,  they  are  found  to  be  as  '*  ingenious  and 
susceptible  of  improvement,  as  were  the  uncultivated  nations  of 
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former  agea."  **  The  lodiaM  (Chippevrw)  <mi  ScfMan  river, 
about  six  hundred  in  number »  are  a  mixed  body,  stronere,  the  r«- 
fiiae  ef  other  tribea.  Of  these  there  it  leas  hope,  than  of  those  on 
Flint  rirer,  who  are  of  a  different  anfl  iMtter  characterJ' 

With  the  Chief  of  these  Snganan  Indians,  Knwk-luMuMi^^ 
Btars^Deny  I  had  an  interview  at  Detroit,  throngh  the  polite- 
ness  of  John  WiHianis  Esq.  who  obligingly  acted  as  iotrapreter, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  snbstance:— 

Queit.  Would  you  wish  to  change  your  sitaation,  and  five  as 
the  white  people  five  ? 

Am.  The  Master  of  life  made  us  Indians ;  seeing  it  was  his 
will  that  we  should  be  bora  Indians,  why  should  we  wish  to  alter 
our  condition  ? 

lUply.  It  is  not  our  wish  that  you  should  como  to  be  Ib» 
dians.  The  changes  we  propose  to  you  to  make,  relate  to  yovr 
improvement  a$  hdiatu.  We  wish  you  to  lay  aside  the  habits  pe- 
culiar to  the  hunter  state,  and  to  adopt  those  of  the  agricul** 
tural  life ;  to  have  schools  among  you,  to  learn  our  language, 
that  you  may  read  our  books,  become  acquainted  with  our  lawa, 
institutions,  and  religion ;  be  tnngfat  how  to  build  houses  and  mills» 
to  make  clothes,  to  till  the  earth,  to  raise  cattle,  and  to  enjoy  with 
the  white  people  all  their  blessings.  Yon  can  adopt  all  these  im* 
provmnenti,  and  yet  not  oease  to  be  Indians. 

An$,  But  where  are  our  means  to  do,  as  the  whites  do,  to  build 
us  houses  &c.  as  they  do  ?  I  once  spoke  to  my  father  (probably 
meaning  the  Agent  at  Detroit)  to  grant  me  certain  things,  but  he 
said  he  could  not,  for  he  was  not  authoraed  to  do  it.  Well  then, 
you  ask  me  for  a  tlnng  diat  cannot  be  done  now  by  us  old  folhs^ 
We  are  too  old  to  dter  our  modes  of  life.  We  will  live  as  our 
fathers  lived.  But  the  young,  our  children,  might  suceeed  to  do 
as  you  say,  or  perhaps  their  children. 

Rtply,  You  ask,  *<  Where  are  onr  means  to  do  what  you  pro* 
pose  ?**  You  have  these  means  in  your  lands,  if  you  would  suffuh 
yourselves  to  be  taught  how  to  cultivate  them,  and  make  th^n, 
valuable  to  you«  White  people  would  think  themselves  rioh,  if 
they  had  half  as  much  land  as  you  have.  You  may  be  rich  too, 
and  have  money  enough  to  support  schools  for  your  children,  to 
build  houBcs  for  rel^pous  worship,  support  ministers,  and  to  do 
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all  other  things  for  your  happiness,  if  yon  will  only  have  fimns 
and  cultivate  them  as  the  white  people  do.  Besides,  till  you  are 
ahle  yourselves  to  do  these  things,  your  great  &ther,  the  Presi- 
dent, will  give  yon  fanning  and  other  toois,  and  send  among  you 
good  men  to  teach  you  how  to  use  them.  And  our  Christian  peo- 
ple will  send  good  men  to  teach  you  and  your  children  all  good 
things  for  your  improvement,  if  you  will  encourage  them  to  come 
and  settle  with  you.  We  propose  these  things  as  your  friends, 
who  wish  to  do  you  good,  and  see  you  happy. 

Afu.  If  we  were  to  consent  to  all  this,  would  the  Government 
fulfil  their  promises?     I  believe  they  would  not. 

I  stated  to  him  what  was  doing  among  the  Churokees,  Choctaws, 
and  Osages;  what  were  the  feelings  of  these  Indians  in  r^ardl  to 
these  things,  and  the  happy  results  of  the  establishments  made 
among  them. 

Ay.  These  things  may  be  true,  but  I  don't  know  whether  they 
are  or  not. 

Quest  Will  you  admit  teachers  to  instruct  your  children,  if  we 
will  send  them? 

Ans,  Yes,  if  they  don't  deceive  us,  will  learn  our  language,  and 
leach  our  children  English. 

I  closed  the  interview  by  expressing  my  gratification,  derived 
from  this  interview  with  him;  in  havii^  opportunity  to  make  this 
communication,  which  I  wished  him  to  make  to  his  people,  to 
know  his  sentiments  and  feelings  on  the  subjects  I  had  mentioned, 
which  I  should  make  known  to  his  father  the  President;  who,  I  as- 
sured him,  would  do  all  he  engaged  to  do,  for  Indians,  and  that  he 
must  not  believe  those  who  told  him,  their  father  would  not  fulfil  his 
promises.  I  recommended  to  him  to  think  of  what  I  had  said  to 
him ;  that  he  would  find  what  I  had  said,  true ;  that  he  would  not 
find  himself  deceived ;  that  some  other  persons,  by  and  by,  would 
come  and  talk  further  with  him  and  his  people  on  these  subjects, 
and  that  he  would  then  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  had 
said  to  him;  and  that  my  wish  was,  that  he  would  go  home  and  use 
his  influence  to  prepare  his  people  to  receive  the  good  things, 
which  were  to  be  offered  io  them.     We  shook  hands  and  parted. 

This  chief  appeared  to  be  about  sixty  years  old;  was  of  fero- 
cious aspect,  sensible,  stout,  and  of  commandmg  figure.    He  has 
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great  influence  with  his  tiibe.  In  what  manner  he  will  exert  his 
inflaence,  may  be  inferred  from  his  opinions,  expressed  in  the 
preceding  interview. 

Mr.  Smith  further  stated  to  me,  that  great'evils  to  these  Indians, 
result  from  their  annual  visits  to  the  British  pQ0t  at  Drummond's 
Island)  where  they  go,  by  invitation  from  the  British,  and  receive 
very  liberal  and  valuable  presents  from  them,  tending  to  alienate 
them  from  the  United  States,  to  attach  them  to  a  foreign  power,  and 
to  make  them  unhappy  with  their  present  situation.  He  thinks, 
also,  that  there  are  great  defects  in  regard  to  the  place,  (Detroit,) 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian  annuities  are  now  paid. 
These  Indians  have  to  leave  their  homes  and  occupations,  to  trav- 
el on  foot,  going  and  returning,  between  two  and  three  hundred 
miles.  The  expense  of  such  a  journey,  even  with  the  strictest 
Indian  economy,  would  consume  a  great  part  of  what  they  receive; 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  Indians  travel,  and  with  their  habits, 
we  can  easily  see,  that  their  annuities,  as  they  now  receive  them, 
tend  to  impoverish,  rather  than  to  enrich  them:  they  are  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing:  they  encrease  their  miseries,  rather  than 
minister  to  their  comfort.  It  is  believed,  that  scarcely  a  dollar  of 
the  thousands  which  they  receive  at  Detroit,  ever  reaches  their 
villages.    These  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 


VAhre  Croche  Indiafu, 

These  are  a  part  of  the  Ottawa  nation,  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
in  number,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  thirty-six  miles 
south  south-west  of  Mackinaw.  They  claim,  as  their  territory, 
from  Black  river,  which  empties  into  the  south-east  part  of  Lake 
Michigan,  north  of  St.  Joseph's  river,  northward  to  the  Detour ^  as 
it  is  called,  forty-two  miles  north-east  of  Mackinaw.  The  Martin 
islands,  purchased  of  these  Indians  by  the  United  States,  in 
the  summer  of  1820,  as  before  related,  lie  northward,  a  short 
distance  from  Mackinaw.  I  was  present  and  witnessed  the 
treaty.  Their  principal  village  is  situated  on  a  tract  of  table 
land,  elevated  considerably  from  the  level  of  the  Lake, 
ofa  good  soil  for  tillage.    They  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
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caltimtug  a  pait  of  their  Itnds,  nBusias  cdin,  ^tatoes  and  pwap 
kins;  and  of  the  fomer  more  thao  )a  supply  for  their  own  wants. 
In  the  fall  of  1819,  they  sent  to  the  Mackinaw  market,  more  than 
one  thousand  Inisheis  of  corn,  for  which  they  received  {Kiyment  in 
money  or  goods.  *  fa  adme  years  they  have  eent  mora  thao  Uirea 
thousand  basliels.  They  use  the  hoe  only,  in  cultivating  their 
laMds,  having  no  ploughs,  oxen,  eows,  nor,  hut  in  a  single  instance^ 
horses. 

These  Indians  are  much  in  advance  in  point  of  improvement,  in 
apfpcarance  and  manners,  of  all  the  Indians  whom  I  visited.  Their 
dres^waa  in  the  Indian  style,  neat,  and  htf^y  ornamented  with  sil- 
ver bands,  plates,  kc^  in  various  forms,  received  principally  as  pres- 
ets inm  Drammnnd'a  Island.  The  women  and  children,  who  were 
apakt  by  themselves,  had  a  cleanly  appearance;  in  countenance  and 
maonera,  intell%ent  and  modest.  Their  warriors,  who  occupied 
aaeparate  station,  would  appear  well  on  any  of  our  military  parades. 
TlMy  are  a  tall,  strait,  fine-fiiced  band  of  men.  The  Chie&  are 
slirimrd,  Mniibie,  weH  behaved  men,  most  of  them  advanced  be- 
jemi  middie  age,  and  of  venevable  appearance.  Ouo  or  Ckitam^ 
as  he  writes  his  «wii  name,  is  not  a  chief,  but  in  consequence  of  hi^ 
great  wealth  oAd  gentlemanly  manners,  is  a  principal  man  in  the 
nation,  dresses  like  the  white  people,  has  horses,  and  a  well  dress- 
ed and  weU  trained  retinue  of  servants  to  attend  him  ;  a  house  and 
farm,  and  wine,  and  Uves  in  the  style  of  a  nobleman.  With  this 
man,  who  was  chief  speaker  at  the  int^^ew,  I  had  several  con- 
versations at  Mackinaw,  and  opportunity  to  communicate  to  him, 
and  through  Mm,  lo  his  nation,  the  views  and  designs  of  the  gov- 
eWMttcnt.  These  cooiniunicatiens,  and  those  made  at  L'Abre 
Crodie)  were  received  with  much  civility;  but  no  direct,  formal 
answer  has  been  yet  received  frees  them.  I  apprehend,  how- 
ever, from  several  indications,  that  they  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
receive  an  Education  Family.  The  "  mediciae  iaflnenoe,**  if  I  may 
io  designate  it,  which  is  hoetke  to  schools  and  christiattity,  and  to 
eitili£ation  genendly ,  is  strong  (ett  by  these  Indians.  They  are 
afraid  to  have  priests  come  amongst  them,  because  it  happened, 
immediately  after  one  had  vnited  tiietti,  Ao^  the  year  1799,  that 
the  small  pox  was  introduced  among  them  from  Canada,  and  carried 
off  nearly  hatf  their  nnsiribeir.    They  were  made  to  believe,  by 
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their  medicine  men^  that  the  Great  Spirit  was  angry  wkh  them  for 
receiving  this  priest,  and  his  instractioos,  and  that  this  fatal  dis« 
ease  was  sent  among  them  to  punish  them  for  this  offence. 

This  same  influence  was  manifest  daring  mj  interview  with 
them.  Under  its  effects,  the  principal  speaker  among  the  chieft, 
hefore  I  hegan  my  speech,  rose  and  said,  that  they  had  received 
some  information  from  Mackinaw,  of  the  object  of  my  visit,  and 
had  considered  the  subject,  and  concluded  not  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Government  They  were  contented  and  happy  in 
their  present  situation.  But,  presuming  that  they  had  not  receiv- 
ed full,  or  correct  information  on  the  subject  1  concluded  it  best  to 
deliver  my  speech,  which  they  heard  patiently  and  respectfully.* 

L*Abre  Croche,  for  sixty  years  or  more,  and  till  the  order  of  Je- 
suits was  suppressed,  was  the  seat  of  the  Jesuit  mission  of  St.  Ig- 
iiace  de  Michilimakinac.  A  large  part  of  these  Indians  were  bap** 
tized  by  these  missionaries,  who  resided  on  a  farm,  devoted  to 
their  use,  situated  between  the  village  and  old  Fort  Mackinaw,  both 
of  which  were  under  their  pastoral  care.  The  convent  of  the 
Jesuits  was  one  mile  north  of  the  village.  The  improved  state 
and  appearance  of  these  Indians  may  probably  be  considered,  as 
the  fruit  of  this  mission.  In  1761,  the  Ottawas,  at  L*Abre  Croche, 
numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  or  about  one  thousand 
five  hundred  souls. 

Father  Reichard,  a  respectable  and  learned  man,  who  now 
presides  over  the  Catholic  church  at  Detroit,  as  he  informed  me, 
was  at  L'Abre  Croche  in  1799,  at  which  time  there  were  about 
one  thousand  three  hundred  souls,  aaM>ng  whom  was  but  one,  a 
very  old  Indian,  remaining,  who  had  been  baptised.  These  Indiana 
then  lived  together  in  one  villiige,  nine  miles  in  length',  and  were 
much  addicted  to  drunkenness.  It  was  after  father  Reichard's  visit 
that  the  small  pox  made  such  desolation  among  them,  and  so  redu- 
ced their  number;  and  it  was  evident  that  these  people,  from  some 
source,  were  made  to  fear,  that  my  visit,  should  they  listen  to  my 
proposal,  would  be  followed  by  a  similar  calamity.  Some  effectual 
means  therefore  must  be  use^  to  remove  this  influence,  before 
any  thing  can  be  done  effectually  for  their  improvement.  An  ap- 
peal to  their  good  sense,  and  reference  to  what  has  been  effected 
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among  some  other  of  our  Indian  tribes,^  I  think,  would  accomplish 
theparpoae,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Education  Family  in  this  place,  which  is  well  situated  for  the  pur<» 
pose.  Scattered  ¥illi^;es  of  this  nation,  and  of  the  Chippawas,  who 
jntermtfiy  with  the  Ottawas,  and  in  Farions  ways  are  connected 
with  them,  might  probably  be  indoced  to  remove,  and  settle  on  the 
L*Abre  Croche  territory,  which  is  abundantly  large  enough  for 
the  accommodation  of  seFeml  thousands.  In  this  case,  the  station 
might  become  ^n  important  one  for  the  education  of  a  large  num-) 
ber  of  Indians  in  the  yicinity. 

Description  of  the  Shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  country,  and  its  native  inhabitants,  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Superior,  between  this  Lake  and  the  Mississippi,  and  west 
of  that  river,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  U.  States,  ha^ 
hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  known.  A  knowledge'  of  them  has 
become  important  to  the  Government,  for  the  purposes  of  regula- 
ting the  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes,  who  inhabit  this  region,  for 
promoting  their  civilization,  and  making  the  military  and  education 
establishments  necessary  for  these  purposes.  From  the  gentle- 
men, whose  names  are  at  the  head  of  their  respective  communica* 
tions,  much  particular  information  has  been  received  relative  to 
this  region,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  useful  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  plans  and  operations,  in  this  remote,  and  but  recent* 
ly  explored  part  of  their  dominions.* 

While  at  Mackinaw  I  was  favored  with  interviews  with  Messrs. 
Morrison  and  Holliday,  Indian  Traders,  of  intelligence  and  veracity, 
in  the  service  of  the  American  South-West  For  Company,  introdu- 
ced and  recommended  to  me  by  Messrs.  Crooks  and  Stuart,  mem- 
bers of  that  company.  They  had  often  traversed  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  resided  many  winters  with  the  In- 

*  Since  this  part  of  mj  Report  was  written,  Governor  Cass,  with  an  ex- 
ploring party,  haviqg  visited  this  part  of  ovir  coantry,  have  published  the  val- 
uable results  of  their  extensive  tour,  in  various  well  written  and  interesting 
Reports.  The  facts  and  inibrmation  wttch  foUow,  though  they  relate  to  the 
same  region,  ate,  in  uanj  instances,  new,  and  the  whole  will  not  be  withoat 
its  interest  and  use. 
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iianft  in  the  vicbity  of  them.  They  gaFe  m^  verhatty  the  partic- 
ular infonnatkMi  which  is  sabjoioed. 

Their  trading  rout  is  from  Mackinaw  to  the  Saut  of  St.  Mark's, 
eighty  miles;  thence  into  Lake  Superior,  and  along  the  southern 
shore,  tlurty  miles,  to  Taquaminan  river,  sixty  yards  wide,  deep 
at  its  entrance,  and  boatable  about  twenty-four  miles.  Beckne  ot 
Btt$ie  rirer,  thirty  yards .  wide,  falls  into  the  west  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Taquamlnan. 

Proceeding  fifteen  miles  from  the  river  last  mentioned,  you 
come  to  Whiu  Fish  Pmnty  which  projects  nohh-east  into  the  Laie> 
aromid  which  is  the  ship  channel  of  the  Lake.  White  Fi^h  Bay 
receives  the  rivers  above  named; 

NcM,  twenty-four  mitea  farther,  is  Chahd  Mariaix  Pand^  a  safe 
harbor  from  all  winds,  four  miles  io  circumference.  Here  com- 
mence the  Sandy  Hills,  (Grand'  Sable,)  which  extend  west  nin^ 
miles  along  &e  batnks  of  the  Lake,  and  one  mile  back,  perfectly 
barren,  having  neither  trees  nor  shrubbery.  They  rise  in  the 
centre,  about  one  thousand  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  Lake,  slo- 
ping at  each  end.  Behind  these  hills  is  a  Lake  six  miles  long,  by 
one  wide;  back  of  which  is  wood  land. 

Great  Rocks,  (PortaiUy)  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Pictured 
Rocks,  are  twelve  miles  further.  They  continue  nine  miles  along 
the  borderaof  the  Lake,  rismg  perpendicularly  one  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  Ihe  water.  The  rocks  are  of  Various  kinds  and 
colors,  large  pieces  of  which,  broken  from  their  sides,  have  fallen 
into  the  Lake  below.  Tl^se  rocks  form  the  greatest  curiosity, 
and  are  the  most  stupendous  object,  in  this  part  of  the  country.  A 
substance,  (a  species  of  salts,)  oozes  from  these  rocks,  which  the 
hidiaiis  use  as  a  purgative;  also  a  green  substance,  used  by  the 
Indians  in  painting  thi^mselves,  their  pipe  stems,  &c.  The  rocks 
fire  of  the  ^niu2sfon»  species,  and  excellent  in  their  kind.  Mining 
river,  a  small  stream,  issues  from  about  tlie  centre  of  these  rocks, 
into  the  Lake,  which  has  a  cataract  near  its  mo\]th. 

About  nine  miles  beyond  the  Rocks,  are  the  Chrasid  Islands,  three 
In  number,  two  small,  and  one  large,  projecting  into*  the  Lake,  in- 
llabited  by  about  seventy-fiVe  Chippawa  Indians,  who  fish  in  the 
Lake,  and  hunt  in  the  winter  on  its  shore.  The  soil  of  the  Island 
is  faaid  clay,  mixed  witft  sand,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  ma- 
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pie,  beach,  &c.  These  islands  form  many  safe  harbors  fer  the 
boats  and  vessels  which  navigate  the  Lake.  The  entrance  of  these 
harbors  is  difficult,  on  account  of  shoals. 

Ia  Train  river,  twenty-five  yards  wide*  is  nine  miles  beyond 
Grand  Islands.  The  Indians  ascend  this  river  in  their  canoes  six 
miles,  into  a  Lake,  which  is  the  nearest  boetable  water  of  Lake 
Superior  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  distance  here  be* 
tween  the  two  Lakes  is  fifty  miles.  The  Indians  travel  it,  with 
ease,  in  one  day.  This  is  the  channel  of  the  intercourse,  which 
is  kept  up  between  the  Indiana  of  Lake  Superior,  and  those  of 
Michigan.  If  a  water  communication  between  the  two  Lakes  is  to 
be  opened,  this  is  the  spot  for  it. 

Proceeding  west  nine  miles,  we  come  to  LcMigliuig  Fi^  river, 
forty  yards  wide,  beatable  at  its  entrance.  Then  pursuing  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  west,  twelve  miles,  is 

Chocolate  river^  forty  yards  wide,  boatable  at  its  entrance. 
Cash  river ^  nine  miles  further,  is  thirty  yards  wide,  and  boata* 
ble  at  its  mouth. 

Dead  river j  three  miles  further,  is  fifty  yards  wide,  boatable  at 

its  mouth. 

Presque  I$le$^  three  miles  further,  are  a  cluster  of  small  islands. 

Huron  river,  forty  miles  further,  is  sixty  yards  wide,  boatable 

at  its  mouth.    Opposite  the  mouth  of  this  river  are  two  islands, 

^  each  seven  miles  m  circumference,  separated  by  a  narrow  strait, 

composed  of  high  granite  rocks,  interspersed  with  a  few  trees. 

Baigne,  or  Pancake  Pointy  six  miles  from  Huron  river,  is  twen- 
ty-seven miles  wide,  by  forty-five  miles  long,  broken  land,  cover* 
ed  with  stunted  shrubbery.  At  the  north  end  of  this  point  is  an 
island,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  uninhabited,  lev- 
el, and  well  wooded.  From  this  Point,  the  traders  pass  over  to 
the  main  land.  Here  is  a  Chippawa  Indian  vill^  of  forty-five 
souls.  About  three  miles  from  thb  Point,  Mr.  HoUiday  found  a 
a  quantity  of  pure  copper ^  of  which  Gen.  Brown,  or  Col.  Jones, 
has  a  specimen. 

Cluewionone^  or  Keweena  river,  u  opposite  the  above  Point,  six- 
ty yards  wide.  This  river  comes  from  the  south,  through  small 
Lakes  and  ponds,  and  is  boatable  twenty-seven  miles,  to  a  port- 
age of  three  miles,  which  brings  you  oggin  to  the  Lake,  west  of 
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PoittL    To  90  round  tlie  Point  would  be  ninety  miles. 
Crossii^  by  the  abore  mentioned  river  and  portiige»  lavea  sixty 


Tnmi  nver^  is  nine  miles  from  the  portage,  twenty  yards  wide» 
notboataUe. 

OnUMMif  Oil,  or,  as  it  is  erroneously  named  on  some  of  oor  maps, 
Denagon,  river,  tbirty-siz  miles  from  Troat  river,  is  eighty  yards 
wide  st  its  montb,  boatable  twenty-fonr  miles,  to  a  cataract  of  a- 
bontthiity  feet,  rtpid  descent,  at  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  (here  forty  yards  wide)  is  the  celebrated  Copper 
i2odb,  three  fiithoms  in  circumference;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  are  the  copper  mines,  which,  many  years  ago,  were 
wroQght  by  the  French.  On  this  river,  is  a  Chippawa  village,  of 
about  sixty  sonls. 

Inm  river  is  west  of  the  Ontanagan,  fifteen  miles.  It  is  abont 
eighty  yards  wide,  and  on  its  banks,  the  Indians  say,  iron  and 
copper  are  found. 

Presqw  I$U  river  is  west  of  Iron  river,  twenty-four  miles,  thir- 
ty  yards  wide,  full  of  rapids.  On  the  east  side  of  this  river,  are 
the  Porewpine  AfomUotiM,  which  are  shaped  like  the  animal,  from 
which  they  take  their  name,  extending  nine  miles  along  the  shore 
of  the  Lake,  rising  to  the  heightof  about  eleven  hundred  feet, 
sloping  toward  the  shore. 

Montreal  river  empties  into  the  Lake  from  the  south,  twenty- 
four  miles  west  of  Presque  Isle,  (sixty-three  from  Ontonagan) 
sixty  yards  wide,  boatable  only  half  a  mile,  then  are  two  falls  .of 
water,  which  together,  descend  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet 
Through  this  river,  and  over  several  portages,  traders  pass  into 
Uike  Fkimbeau. 

Bad  river ^  fifteen  miles  west  from  Montreal  river,  is  seventy 
yards  wide,  boatable  eight  or  mne  miles.  On  this  river,  the  In- 
dians say,  are  silver  and  copper  mines;  but  they  conceal  the  spot 
where  they  are  to  be  found. 

Sandy  PoitU  is  nine  miles  from  Bad  river.  Here  was  a  setde- 
ment  of  the  French,  while  they  possessed  this  country.  On  this 
Point,  the  Indians  say,  is  a  silver^mine,  of  which  they  have  the 
ore,  but  refuse  to  tell  where  they  obtained  it 
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West  of  das  PoiblH  a  duster  of  tlitfty^sixislaiidBy  Mae  «f  coo- 
•yerabk  8ize»  coirered  wkfa  Tariom  kiads  of  trtes,  of  «  ttrong 
clayey  and  stoney  soil,  inhabited  by  about  one  hundred  Cbippa:- 
wa  Indians^ 

Iran  rivers  forty  yards  wide,  is  sixty-three  miles  west  of  Sttn- 
4y  Point. 

BmrfU  river^  eighty  yards  wide,  is  sis  ttiles  beyond  iron  n^' 
^.  Tmders  ascend  this  rtrer  in  canoes,  to  Follesvoine,  thivi^ 
n  6lM>rt  portage  into  St.  Croix  river,  a  water  of  the  Missiisippf,  0k 
ivhicb  are  estaUishments  of  the  6.  W.  Fuf  CoMpany.  The  Chip'- 
pawas  inhabit  this  country. 

8$.  Lom9  Wvsf,  is  twenty-one  mileaftom  BqnA  rrrer,  imehnfr- 
dired  and  fifty  yards  wide.  Up  thia  river,  twenty-iour  miles,  is  a 
trading  establishment  of  the  American  S.  W.  Fur  Company.  At 
this  phKH  begin  the  Rapids,  three  miles  in  length.  Boats  ascend 
them  with  difficulty,  to  a  portage,  called  FotMiae  Or0nd  PorU 
agty  of  nine  miles,  along  the  banks  of  the  river;  then  three  miles 
to  the  next  portage  of  two  miles;  thence  up  the  river,  ("strong  our- 
tent,  nine  miles  of  rapids)  sixty 'three  aiites  to  the 

iSSavim  rmr,  a  western  branch  of  $t»  Louis  river.  TMdere  as* 
wtsak  thi»  river,  of  easy  corrent,  twenty-fbur  miles;  the»  cross  a 
portage  of  six  mileB,  into  Smdi^  Lak4  river,  fifteen  yards  wide, 
beatable  with  difficulty  nine  miles  into 

Amd^  Ldbe.  This  Lake  is  nine  miles  in  circilMierence,  Ml  of 
anudl,  low  klaada,  covered  with  wood,  occasiom^  visiCed  hf 
'the  lodmns  after  the'  wM  fewfe,  that  frequent  them  in  abundance, 
and  die  wiM  riee,  which  grows  pleatMiUy  in  Hs  shsUow  watei^. 
On  the  south  side  of  tins'  feke,  is  an  eataliiishdienft-  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  S.  W.  Fur  Company.  From  this  lake,  descending  Sandy 
Lake  river,  thirty  yards  wide,  ti^  miles,  you  enter  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Th«  Hice  eowUry^  extends  noHh  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woodsy 
thence  along  the  northern  borders  of  the  United  States,  toLak^ 
Superiei^  and  souths  to  the  Ouiscoiksin,  arid  Fiok  riven;  and  from 
4he^  hist  river  northerly  along  the  west  side  of  Lake  Michigan.  A 
tract  of  about  one  hurfdred  and>  fifty  miles  wide,  along  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  is  broken  land,  has  no  riee,  and  is'tte 
hunting  ground  of  the  Chippawa  Indians.    Their  game  is  beaver, 
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«ttet,  SMften,  »  few  elkf,  beimi,  motkiats,  aaj  raio  d«er»  weigli- 
iigfrofnfiKir  tofivebvsdriBd  fKHoiNb  weiglA.  TUs  kige  trad 
9f  coMnliy  w^  not  odmil  of  cidthrtttioii  and  stttlcvicnt,  uaA 
my  fdways  remaiii  hniiti]^  grtuod. 


ExttnKifrmn  Mr.  Do^'t  Lerier  to  Chrvu  Ca$$. 

I  giTenezt  under  iUshMid,  as  oontaiMig  additional  infbvDMh 
lion,  aQ^eilracI  of  a  letter  from 'Mr.  J.  D«  Oolgr,  virbo.acQa«ipa- 
nied  QoT«  Caea  in  ttia  late  exfdoriog  expeditm  into  the  region  ef 
wbv^b  we  are  speaking.    Thia  letter  ia  addreaaod  to'Gev.  Oass. 

<<  Tbereare  $kue  chief.  |il«cea  of  reaideeice»  of:titt  Indiana  in 
tlbm  oewttyi  The  firsts  and  pnocipal*  is  Leech  Lake;i  the  sec* 
end*  Sendy  I^akeJ  and  the  thirds  Fond  d»  Lao.  At  Lejesh  Lahe, 
^Ibare^  are  more  than  two  hnndred  nen,  et  least  three  bnadredandl 
fifij  wtinen  mflarried  to  then,  and-  aboet  eleven  hnndied  hoys  aad 
giAw 

Theirhenting  grenml  is  aronnd  the  Lake,  nod  extesNb  ttortb  te( 
Remd  Lake,  weal  to  the  Red  River,  aosAh  to  the  Siom,  and 
east  nntil  they  meet  the  Indians  of  Sandy  Lake.  Their  game  '» 
deer,  bear,  beaver,  otler»  moakrats,  marten,  fisher,  raoeaen,  and 
a  few  red  and  grey  foxes.  The  only  bnfialo  they  kill  ia  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sionx  cemitry.  The  bearer  is  hnnted  partienlaF- 
ly  on  the  river  St.  Peter's,  and  its  tribotBries;  a  few  are  Jimnd  in 
other  farts.  Most  of  tiie  small  rivers  aboend  in  otter.  The  oth- 
er game  is  fonnd  thronghont  their  country. 

None  of  the  weatam  waters  are  as  abondant  in  white  lish,  as 
Leech  Lake.  There  are  great  numbers  in  Winnipic,  Red  Cedar» 
aa4  Croas  Lakes;  but  tike  livers  are  destitute  of  diem.  They  are 
fine  flavored,  and  more  delicions  than  those  ef  the  Saut  of  St. 
Maiy  •  There  are  vaaeiia  other  fish  in  these  and  the  other  lakes^ 
and  rivere;  as.  pike,  carp,  black  bass,  cat  fish,  &c.  A  firii  eaMed 
by  the  savages  '*  TooHiie^bee,"  and  by  the  EngKsh  and  French 
"  Telibeeft,''  net  equal  to,  but  greatiy  resembling,  tiie  wlkito  fish, 
ia  fiHind  in  the  laige  Lakes  above  mentioned,  and  particulavly,  in 
ahmdanoe,  in  Leech  Lalm.  The  fish  and  the  wild  rice  are  thw 
chief  sustenanoe  of  die  traders,  and  wiftout  theaa  the  trade  eohtt 
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•carcely  be  earned  on.  The  Telibees  are  taken  in  nets  of  from 
iizty  to  one  hundred  fathoms  long,  lale  in  aatumn,  and  to  pre« 
ier^e  them,  are  hung  up  by  the  tail  in  the  air,  until  fro£en« 
From  July  until  November,  the  white  fish  are  tricen,  and  the 
Telibees,  from  the  first  of  September,  to  the  latter  part  of  No- 
rember,  at  the  setting  in  of  the  ice,  and  both  on  the  same  ground. 
Neither  are  taken  in  the  winter;  but  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the 
SOthof  June,  inmiense  numbers  of  Telibees  are  caught.  During 
the  winter,  pike  and  pickerel  may  be  obtained. 

The  water  fowl,  throughout  this  north-western  country,  are 
nearly  the  same.  They  are  the  bustard,  wild  goose,  several  kinds 
of  ducks,  as  the  hbck,  French  (resembling  the  tame)  wood  duck, 
lie.  swan,  pelican,  loon,  and  the  gull.  A  fowl  called  the  '*  cor- 
morant" is  found  here.  It  lives  on  fish,  is  nearly  the  nze  of  the 
ravens  and  of  the  same  color,  has  a  leg  like  a  loon,  a  bill  about 
fear  inches  long,  shaped  like  that  of  a  snipe,  except  at  the  peak, 
which  is  crooked  and  sharp,  rather  like  that  of  an  ea(^e.  If 
lights  in  the  water,  and  on  trees,  and,  it  i$  said^  roosts  at  night 
by  suspending  itself  by  the  bill  from  the  limb  of  a  tree !  1  The 
birds  are  nearly  the  same,  as  those  commonly  found  in  (he  eastern 
states. 

The  moose,  eUc,  rein  and  common  deer,  wolf  (not  north  of 
Sandy  Lake)  red  and  white  ermine,  wolverine,  lynx,  skunk,  pbr* 
cupine,  wood  chuck,  and  red  and  striped  squirrels,  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

There  are  many  turtles^  and  of  different  sises;  some  very  large 
and  delicious,  found  in  the  lakes. 

No  rattle,  or  other  snakes,  except  ^e  small  striped  or  garter 
snake. 

The  Indittts  of  Leech  Lake  are  in  bands,  and  each  band  has 
its  own  Chief,  No  general  leader  of  the  whole  is  acknowledged. 
The  Brachie,  who  resides  at  Sandy  Lake,  has,  however,  when 
he  is  present,  considerable  influence  over  them.  The  Chieftam- 
$kip  descends  from  Neither  to  son,  and  the  line  becomes  extinct,  by 
the  death  of  the  last  maU^  the  females  being  entirely  excluded. 

In  filling  vacancies,  they  generally  eUct  from  the  tribe,  the  most 
valiant,  brave  and  powerful,  or  the  man  they  deem  the  wisest, 
and  the  sMst  eloquent  speaker;  and  they  are  frequently  delermin* 
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edin  their  selection  by  this  last  qoality,  for  tbey  eeteera  it  higUy 
esaei^al.  The  peraon  elected  becomes  heir  to  all  the  honors  of 
the  old  line.  This  right  of  election  diey  always  cknm^  but  it  is  occa* 
sionallydiBpeiised  with,  when  some  daring,  bloody  fellow,  nsarpiog 
the  throne,  either  by  his  ferocity,  or  his  many  and  inflaenttal  re- 
lations, holds  the  tribe  in  nwe.  Such  an  one,  however,  is  soon 
coiuaUy  disposed  of,  if  he  does  not  in  a  short  time  ingratiate  him- 
self by  some  extraordinary  act,  with  the  band.  Even  then  he 
can  scarcely  be  considered  secure,  for  he  is  only  feared,  not  lov- 
ed; and  is  moreover  liable  to  be  deposed  at  any  time.  Aware  of 
this,  he  generally  moves  cautiously,  and  deals  severely. 

The  Chief  of  the  Leech  Lake  Indians  is  £f-Aee«6tic-ec-roM,  or 
•*Jlai  mmUk;''  the  regulw  Chief  of  those  at  Sandy  Lake,  the  Bra$ 
CatH^  or  **  broken  army^  in  Indian,  Bo^k'OoSam'ge'gun;  and  of 
Fond  dn  Lac,  SkingwMhy^  or,  as  called  by  the  English,  ''  ikt 
deaf  man.**  These  are  severally  influenced  by  the  Brachie,  who 
it  seems,  raised  himself  to  this  superior  station,  merely  by  his 
ek>qiience.  His  ancestors  have  alwsrys  been  of  good  standing,  and 
for  atimefiirnished  Chieft  for  the  tribe  at  Sandy  Lake.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  is  the  first  Emperor  of  these  tribes,  they  having 
been  entirely  distinct  and  independent,  previous  to  his  time. 

The  Sandy  Lake  Tribe  cf  Indiam  is  the  second  in  size.  It  has 
eighty-five  men,  two  hundred  and  forty  three  women  and  chil* 
dren,  besides  thirty-five  half-breeds.  They  are  divided  into  three 
parties;  one  resides  about  half  way  from  Sandy  Lake  to  Leech 
Lake,  at  a  place  called  Pac-ao-qum-aw,  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
near  the  boimdary  between  these  and  the  Leech  Lake  Indians. 
These  Indians  hunt  north  to  Vermillion  Lake,  the  head  waters  of 
the  Fond  du  Lac  river,  on  which  the  J^Tortk-West  Company,  has 
an  estabhsnaMttt;  west  to  Pac-au-gum-aw  above  mentioned;  east 
to  the  Fond  du  Lnc  river,  and  down  it  the  portage  du  Prairie;  and 
sooth  to  the  borders  of  the  Sioux  country,  or  near  Elk  river, 
which  falls  into  the  Mississippi.  It  is  absi«t  one  hundred  miles  to 
Pac-aa<^gum-aw;  the  same  to  Vermillion  Lake,  fifty  miles  to  Port- 
age du  Prairie,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  Elk  river. 
These  are  considered  direct  courses. 

Their  furs  and  the  game  tire  the  same  as  those  of  the  Leech 
Lake  Indians.    The  birds  do  not  vary  from  those  m  the  country 
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aroand  Leech  Lake.  White  fish  and  Telibees  are  found  in  San- 
dy Lake,  but  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  Leech  Lake.  The  hit- 
ter part  of  September  the  white  fish  begin  to  run,  and  continue 
until  winter  sets  in.  The  Telibees  are  taken  at  the  same  period 
as  in  Leech  Lake. 

Winter  commences  about  the  first  of  December,  and  breaks  up 
by  the  first  of  April.  It  is  about  the  same  in  severity  as  at  Mon- 
treal. This  applies  also  to  Leech  Lake;  but  it  is  much  colder  at 
Fond  du  Lac,  where  the  season  is  generally  fifteen  days  later. 

The  depth  of  snow  is  not  as  great  at  Leech  Lake  as  at  Sandy 
Lake.  Around  Lake  Superior,  it  fidls  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
deep,  but  decreases  to  the  west,  so  that  when  the  snow  is  three 
feet  in  depth  at  Fond  du  Lac,  the  ground  is  scarcely  covered  at 
Sandy  Lake.  A  south  wind  may  j>revail  three  days  at  Fond  du 
Lac,  without  decreasing  the  snow;  while  at  Sandy  Lake,  one  of 
twelve  hours  invariably  produces  a  thaw.  The  summer  is  gene- 
rally warm  and  pleasant.  Vegetation  springs,  and  advances  ra- 
pidly, as  soon  as  the  snow  has  disappeared.  Potfitoes  grow  finely 
at  Sandy  Lake,  and  most  of  the  garden  vegetables  may  be  raised. 

The  food  of  the  Indians  in  this  country  principally  depends  upon 
the  difierent  seasons.  They  occasionally  subsist  on  the  Waub-es- 
see-pin.  It  resembles  a  potatoe,  is  mealy  when  boiled,  and  grows 
only  in  wet  clay  ground,  and  about  one  and  a  half  feet  deep.  The 
crane  potatoe  is  another  article  of  food,  called  by  them  the  Sitch- 
auc-waub-es-see-pin.  It  is  of  the  same  kind,  but  inferior  in  quali- 
ty, to  the  Waub-es-see-pin,  and  is  found  throughout  this  country. 
The  Wau-tap-pin-ee,  is  a  small  root,  frequently  pulled  three  fiset  • 
long,  and  is  dried  in  order  to  preserve  it.  This  root  is  found  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  but  is  seldom  brought  as  Sut 
as  Sandy  Lake.  These  three  are  prepared  for  food  by  boiling. 
Tbey  also  use  the  Bais  retars^  or  "  twisted  wood,"  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity..  It  resembles  the  biUenweet^  runs  into  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  from  one  tree  to  another,  has  a  thick 
bark,  and  is  sweet  and  palatable,  when  boiled.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  wild  rice,  (foils  avoine)  and  such  game  as  they  occasion- 
ally kill,  of  which  they  eat  every  kindy  and  every  part.  I  saw 
them  yesterday  cooking  a  skunk^  and  even  when  ready  for  the  ta- 
Met  it  was  impossible  to  apprpaph  the  lodge,  except  to  the  wind- 
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ward.  They  boil  the  excrements  of  the  rabbit  with  their  rice  *'  to 
season  it,"  and  esteem  it  a  luxury!  To  make  that  dish  still  tnare 
palatable,  they  occasionally  take  a  partrid^,  pick  off  the  feathers, 
and  without  any  farther  drening,  except  pounding  it  to  a  jelly, 
fling  it  into  the  rice,  and  boil  it  in  that  state!  In  this  they  seem 
not  hr  above  the  brute  creation.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  ac- 
count for  such  an  appetite  or  relish,  except  it  is,  that  necessity  ofr 
ten  compels  them  to  resort  to  this  loathsome  food  for  sustenance. 

A  band  of  the  Sandy  Lake  Tribe  of  Indians  resides  at  Pauc-quau- 
me-no-min-ic-con,  or  Rice  Lake,  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
miles  south  of  Sandy  Lake.  There  are  only  thirteen  men  in  the 
village.  Their  number  of  young  men,  squaws  and  children,  is 
forty-seven.  They  hunt  in  the  woods  adjoining  the  Lake.  To 
the  east  of  their  vilk^e,  and  near  Fond  du  Lac,  they  occasionally 
kill  a  few  moose.  This  band  has  never  received  much  notice 
from  the  English  Government,  and  has  been  generally  well  dis- 
posed towards  ours. 

All  of  the  men  at  Sandy  Lake,  and  south  of  it,  annually,  in  the 
month  of  March,  go  to  the  borders  of  the  Sioux  country,  and  as 
fiur  beyond  as  their  fear$  will  permit  them,  to  hunt  the  beaver; 
which  hunt  is  called  by  them  No-tah-mic-qua,  and  signifies 
**  searching  for  Beaver."  Their  fiunilies  being  left  behind  them 
in  this  hunt,  repair  to  the  sugar  camps,  and  are  engaged  in  manu* 
ficturing  sugar  from  the  maple  tree,  during  the  absence  of  the 
men. 

The  Indians  around  Sandy  Lake,  in  the  month  of  September, 
remove  to  Rice  Lake,  to  gather  their  rice.  In  no  other  place, 
near  this  point,  does  it  grow  in  as  large  quantities,  and  as  luxu- 
riantly, as  there.  This  Lake  is  about  five  miles  long,  by  three 
broad.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  correctly  called  a  morass^  for  the 
water  is  not  over  five  feet  deep,  and  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  rice.  It  is  only  in  morasses,  or  ponds,  with  muddy  bottoms, 
that  this  grain  is  found. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  of  the  lAdians,  when  the  grain  was 
in  the  milk,  to  pass  around  in  canoes,  and  gather  up  the  tops,  in 
large  shocks,  or  bunches,  and  fasten  them,  to  render  the  collect- 
ing of  the  grain  much  easier,  after  it  had  ripened.  By  this 
means  they  obtained  h  also,  in  much  larger  quantities,  than  at 
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present.  This  work  of  harvesting  is  performed  by  the  females. 
It  is  noir  gathered  by  two  of  them,  passing  in  a  canoe,  one  sitting 
in  the  stern,  and  pushing  it  along,  while  the  other,  with  her  back 
to  the  bow,  and  with  two  small  pointed  sticks,  about  three  feet 
long,  one  in  each  hand,  collects  it  in,  by  running  one  of  the  sticks 
into  the  rice  and  bending  it  upon  the  edge  of  the  canoe,  while 
with  the  other  she  strikes  the  heads  suddenly,  and  rattles  the  grain 
into  the  canoe.  This  process  she  performs  on  both  sides  of  the 
canoe  alternately,  and  while  the  canoe  is  moving.  About  a  gill  is 
generally  struck  off  at  a  blow.  It  falls  covered  with  a  husk,  and 
has  a  beard  two  inches  long.     It  is  not  ripe  when  harvested. 

One  method  of  curing  the  rice,  and  that  which  makes  it  most 
palatable,  is,  by  putting  it  in  a  kettle  in  small  quantities,  and  hang- 
ing it  over  a  fire,  until  it  becomes  parched.  A  round  hole  is  dug 
in  the  ground,  about  one  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  three  in  circum- 
ference. Having  first  spread  in  this  hole  a  moose  skin,  the  graio 
is  poured  in,  and  is  there  trod  by  an  Indian,  until  completely  hull- 
ed. This  is  a  very  laborious  work,  and  always  devolves  upon 
the  men.  After  being  sufficiently  trod,  it  is  taken  out,  and  clean- 
ed in  a  fim,  made  of  birch  baik,  shaped  something  like  those  used 
by  our  farmers.     This  is  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  curing  it 

The  other  method  differs  from  this,  only  in  drying.  It  is  as 
follows:  A  scaffold  is  made  of  small  poles,  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  red  cedar  slabs.  On  this  the  rice  is 
spread,  and-  under  this  scaffold  a  small  slow  fire  is  kindled,  which 
is  kept  up  until  the  grain  becomes  entirely  dry.  It  takes  nearly 
a  day  to  dry  one  of  the  (scaffolds  full.  The  grain  cured  in  this 
way,  is  more  nutritious,  and  keeps  much  longer,  than  the  other. 
In  that  parched  in  a  kettle,  (he  substance  appears  to  be  destroyed. 

The  rice,  when  cured,  is  put  into  sacks  of  about  a  bushel.  A 
sack  is  valued  at  two  skins.  A  fathom  of  stroud  or  a  blanket 
will  buy  two  sacks.  A  skin  is  valued  at  two  dollars;  two  skins 
for  a  sack,  gives  four  dollars  a  bushel  for  the  rice.  One  £unily 
ordinarily  makes  about  five  sacks,  though  those  who  are  industri- 
ous, few  in  number,  make  twenty-five.  A  few  provident  families 
save  a  little  for  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  eat  with  their  sugar, 
though  generally,  by  the  time  they  have  done  curii^  it,  the  whole 
li  diaposed  of  for  trinketi  and  omttmenlt .     Thus  by  ^^ttfying 
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their  vanity,  they  are  left  nearly  destitute  of  provisions  for  the 
winter^  choosing  to  endare  hanger,  and  the  greatest  misery,  rath* 
er  than  to  mortify  their  pride  ! 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Indians  are  divided  into  bands,  and  have  no 
fixed  places  of  residence,  wandering  on  the  rivers  and  lakes,  al- 
ternately hanting  and  fishing;  their  country  being  poorer  than  that 
of  either  of  the  above  mentioned  tribes.  They  hunt  west,  to  the 
Sandy  Lake  Indians;  north,  to  the  sources  of  Snake  river,  which 
empties  into  the  Fond  du  Lac  river,  eighteen  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah;  north-east,  to  Encampment  Island,  in  Lake 
Superior,  thirty-six  miles  above  Fond  du  Lac;  and  on  the  north* 
em  shore  of  the  Lake,  to  the  river  Brule;  and  south,  to  Pine  Lake, 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Foils  avoine  (Menomine)  Indians, 
and  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  establishment  on  Fond  du 
Lac. 

Their  principal  game  is  moose,  bear,  marten,  mink,  muskrat, 
case  cat,  (lynx,)  hedge  hogs,  (plenty,)  otter,  and  a  few  beaver. 
They  have  neither  the  buffalo,  deer,  wolf,  raccoon,  fox,  or  wol- 
verine. 

The  tribe  consists  of  forty-five  men,  sixty  women,  and  two. 
hundred  and  forty  children.  There  are  about  thirty  of  the  half 
breed,  and  three  freemen,  who  have  families.  They  are  Cana« 
dians,  married  to  Indian  women,  living  entirely  with  the  Indians, 
and  are  not  engaged  to  the  company,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the 
Indians,  they  are  considered  as  a  great  nuisance,  being  forever  ex* 
citing  broils  and  disturbances.  An  old  negro,  in  the  employ  of  the 
company,  has  a  squaw  for  a  wife,  and  a  family  of  four  children, 
who  reside  at  Fond  du  Lac.  These  Indians  have  little  of  the  spir* 
it  and  genius  of  those  in  the  upper  country,  by  whom  they  are 
considered  very  stupid  and  dull,  being  but  little  disposed  for  war. 
They  consider  the  Sioux  as  their  enem^^s;  but  make  few  war  ex- 
ertions. They  sometimes  join  those  of  other  tribes,  but  never 
have  Uken  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  struggle.  In  their  manners 
and  customs,  they  resemble  the  Indians  of  Sandy  Lake,  but  are  in 
no  respect  their  equals;  particularly  in  those  things,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  ameliorate  their  condition  in  life. 

There  are  two  grand  water  communications  with  this  country, 
the  first  by  Lake  Superior,  and  Fond  du  Lac  river,  which  is  con- 
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sidered  the  most  eligible;  and  the  other  by  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
about  one  thousand  three  hundred  miles  from  St.  Louis,  up  the 
Mississippi,  to  Sandy  Lake,  and  one  thousand  and  fifty  from  De- 
troit, by  water,  to  the  same  place.  There  are  many  rapids  in  the 
Mississippi,  particularly  above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  ascend  with  boats  or  canoes.*  The  waters 
of  this  river  are  also  considered  unhealthy.  On  the  other  course 
the  greatest  difficulties  are  found  in  the  rapids  of  the  Fon4  da 
Lac  river;  but  as  this  river  is  ascended  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  Mississippi  continues  for  six  hun- 
dred, and  a  strong  current  the  residue,  the  difference  in  the  de- 
gree of  exertion  and  fatigue  between  the  two  routes,  is  very  great 
in  favor  of  the  former. 

Communication  is  had  with  the  Mississippi  from  Lake  Superior, 
by  the  Tenaogon,  Iron  river.  Carp,  Presque  Isle,  Black,  Mont- 
real, Mauvais,  Brule,  and  Fond  du  Lac,  rivers. 

The  Tenaugon  is  ascended  thirty-six  miles,  where  a  portage 
commences  of  two  hundred  pauses,  to  the  *'  old  plantation,**  as 
commonly  called,  but  by  the  French,  '^  vieux  desert,-^ld  de- 
serted place,"  which  is  on  a  small  lake  about  four  miles  long,  and 
three  broad.  Two  rivers  rise  in  this  lake,  one  the  Menominee, 
which  empties  into  Green  Bay,  the  other  discharges  into  the  Sau- 
teur  river.     They  are  both  navigable  for  canoes. 

Iron  river  is  so  rapid,  that  a  portage  is  commenced  at  its  mouth, 
and  the  canoe  is  scarcely  put  into  its  water  in  the  whole  length  of 
the  river.     It  heads  near  some  navigable  water  of  the  Ouisconsin. 

Three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Carp  river j  is  a  perpendicular 
fell,  of  about  forty-five  feet,  over  the  Porcupine  mountains. 
Above,  the  stream  is  small,  and  with  difficulty  ascended. 

Presque  Isle  river ^  has  many  rapids,  and  is  seldom  used.  Black 
river^  is  the  same. 

The  Montreal  river  is  not  navigated;  but  at  its  mouth,  on  the 
east  side,  a  portage  is  made  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pauses,  to 
a  small  Lake;  in  which  distance  the  Montreal  river  is  crossed 
twice,  the  first  time  at  eleven  pauses,  and  the  second  at  eighty. 
The  Lake  is  a  league  long,  and  is  the  head  of  another  branch  of 

•  SMGov.Caas*  tetter,  foUowing this. 
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the  Santenr.  This  fork  raoB  fifteen  miles  into  Turtle  Lake,  which 
is  about  tiro  miles  over;  thence  it  mns  a  few  leagues  into  a  small 
Lake,  passing  through  which  it  continues  on,  until  it  joins  the  fork 
from  old  Plantation  Lake,  thirty-three  miles  from  Turtle  Lake. 
A  Lake  of  considerable  size  is  connected  with  Turtle  Lake,  on  the 
north-east,  by  a  river. 

On  Lake  du  Flambeau,  the  American  S.  W.  Fur  Company,  have 
an  establisment  of  five  traders,  and  twenty  hands,  the  return  from 
which  the  last  season,  was  about  fifty  packs.  It  lies  south-east 
from  Turtle  Lake.  The  rout  is  from  the  mouth  of  the  Montreal 
to  Turtle  Lake,  from  which  there  is  a  portage  of  one  fourth  of  a 
mile,  to  a  pond,  thence  up  the  outlet  of  a  small  Lake,  one  fourth  of 
a  mile,  from  which  a  portage  of  three  miles  is  made  to  old  Planta- 
tion river.  This  is  descended  eighteen  miles  to  the  entrance  of 
the  river  du  Flambeau,  which  rises  in  the  Lake  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  twenty-four  miles  long.  The  company's  fort  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Lake.  The  Lake  is  crooked,  is  four  miles  long, 
and  one  broad.  From  this  there  is  a  chain  of  Lakes,  which  extend 
down  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Ouisconsin.  Portages  are  made 
from  one  to  another,  so  as  to  connect  the  communication  in  that 
direction.  The  small  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Turtle 
and  old  Plantation  rivers,  is  almost  entirely  a  rapid,  and  running 
over  a  bed  of  rocks,  is  very  dangerous.  It  takes  seven  days  to  de- 
scend it,  and  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  long.  The 
river  Sauteur,  or  Chippawa,  which  is  also  rapid,  is  very  wide,  is 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long,  and  empties  into  Lake 
Pepin. 

Mawoais  rivers  is  ascended  about  one  hundred  miles.  A  port- 
age is  then  made  of  twenty-two  pauses,  to  a  small  Lake,  which  is 
connected  with  another  by  a  stream  one  fourth  of  a  mile  long. 

From  this  are  portages  through  a  chain  of  small  lakes,  to  Clam 
Lake,  in  which  a  branch  of  the  Sauteur  rises.  The  Lake  is  one 
mile  long,  and  three  fourths  oPa  mile  broad,  which  is  the  general 
extent  of  all  the  lakes  on  this  rout.  It  is  from  this,  six  miles,  to 
Spear  Lake,  fifteen  miles  to  Summer  Lake,  and  twelve  miles  to  a 
lake,  called  by  the  Indians,  Poc-qua-yah-wan.  The  branch  con- 
tinues through  this  Lake,  and  passes  out  on  the  south-east  side.  On 
the  west  a  small  river  enters,  which  is  ascended  fifteen  miles. 
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whence  a  portiige  »  made  of  ten  pauses,  ioto  Lake  Boatere,  ea 
which  the  Amencan  S.  W.  Fur  ComiMuij  have  an  estahliahmeiit 
It  is  iiiDe  miles  long,  and  three  hroad,  and  is  connected  with  Seu- 
tear,  by  a  stream  thirty  miles  long,  which  issues  from  it 

The  river  Brule  is  ascended  ninety  miles,  to  a  bend,  from  whidi 
a  portage  of  two  pauses  is  made  to  Lake  St.  Croix,  the  head  water 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  three  miles  long  by  two  broad.  On  the 
river  St.  Croix,  one  hundred  miles  from  the  lidce,  the  American 
B.  W.  Company  have  another  estabUshment  It  discharges  inte 
the  Mississippi,  three  hundred  miles  from  the  establishment  Be* 
tween  the  Mauvais  and  Brule  riyers,  several  small  streams  empty 
into  Lake  Superior,  as  the  Raspberry,  Sandy,  Sez-caw*niaw-be* 
kaw.  Cranberry,  Bull-rush,  and  the  little  Iron  riven. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  river  rises  in  Vermillion  Lake,  is  near  three 
hundred  miles  long,  and  its  general  course  is  east  It  may  scarce* 
ly  be  called  navigable  above  the  Savannah,  which  enters  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  though  it  is  used  by  the  In* 
dians.  The  Savannah  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  is  ascended 
to  its  source.  The  portage  to  the  small  river,  which  empties  into 
Sandy  Lake,  is  six  miles,  the  river  is  descended  twelve.  Sandy 
Lake  is  four  miles  long  by  two  broad.  By  the  outlet  of  the  Lake 
to  the  Mississippi,  is  two^ miles,  but  by  land  it  is  hardly  the  half  of 
a  mile.  It  is  two  huiidred  miles  by  Sandy  to  Vermillion  Lake,  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Trout  Lake. 

About  half  way  from  Sandy  Lake  to  Red  Cedar  Lake,  belaw^ 
a  river  empties  into  the  Mississippi  on  the  west  side,  which  rises 
in  Dock  Lake.  This  Lake  is  half  way  to  Leech  Lake.  A  portage 
of  six  miles  is  made  from  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Sandy  Lake,  to 
this  river,  which  is  ascended  sixty  miles.  From  Duck  Lake,  the 
communication  with  Leech  Lake,  is  over  a  country,  tme  half 
of  which  is  covered  with  Lakes.  The  land  is  generally  heavily 
timbered." 

Mode  of  conveyance  m  the  winter, 

*'  The  dogs  used  for  drawing  in  this  country  are  of  the  middle 
size,  and  a  mixture  of  every  breed.  Their  harness  is  made  some- 
thing like  the  common  dray  harness;  being  a  collar  witii  tugs,  n 
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belly  baud,  and  two  back  bonds,  one  acroM  the  shoulders,  and  the 
odier  the  hips.  Three  bells  on  the  second  band,  it  teetfu^  are  indis- 
pensable. They  have  no  lines  or  breeching.  Thus  harnessed, 
they  are  hitched  to  a  train  made  of  a  white  oak  slab,  dressed  down 
emooth,  about  six  feet  long,  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  turned 
be&re  in  the  shape  of  a  sleigh  runner.  On  the  crust  or  ice  a  dog 
will  travel,  with  two  hundred  pounds  in  his  traiq,  from  morning  to 
night,  as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk.  They  frequently  go  sixty  miles 
in  a  day.  These  dogs  are  starved  in  the  summer,  so  that  they 
can  scarcely  stagger  around,  but  by  the  time  winter  sets  in,  they 
are  put  in  the  finest  order.  When  worked,  they  are  fed  at  night, 
«ot  a  morsel  is  given  them  in  the  day.  Fish  is  their  cobunon 
food." 

Extract  from  Mr.  Sehooleraft^i  eommunicatiim  to  the  Secretary  of 

War. 

From  this  communication,  I.  have,  with  leave,  made  the  follow- 
ing extracts.  Mr.  Schookrafit  accompanied  Gov.  Cass,  as  mine- 
ralogist, and  his  infoimation,  is  of  a  character  appropriate  to  his 
profession. 

«<  Ktweena^  (Qiiemone,)  river  and  point,  are  two  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  west  of  the  Saut  of  St.  Mary's,  fifty  miles  east  of  On- 
tonagan  river.  The  stones  along  the  shore  of  the  Lake  here,  con- 
taim  native  coppcrr  in  pebbles,  from  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand,  to 
diose  of  a  pound  weight  These  indications  continue  along  the 
shore  of  the  Lake,  fifty  miles,  to  Ontonagan  rher.  This  river  has 
long  been  noted  for  the  large  masses  of  native  copper  on  its  banks. 
It  is  the  largest  river  that  falls  into  the  Lake,  between  Point  Iro- 
quois and  the  Fon  du  lac.  It  rises  in  a  district  of  mountainous 
country,  intermediate  between  the  Mississippi,  and  Lakes  Michi- 
gim  and  Superior,  and  has  a  course  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  It  is  connected  by  short  portages  with  the  head  waiters  of 
Henomine  river,  which  falls  into  Green  Bay,  and  with  the  Cbip- 
pawa  river,  a  water  of  the  Mississippi,  routs  of  communication  oc- 
casionally passed  by  the  Indians  in  their  canoes.  At  its  mouth  is 
a  village  of  sixteen  fiunilies  of  Chipp.awa  Indians,  whose  principal 
food  is  fish.    A  strip  of  alluvial,  sandy  land,  extends  three  or  four 
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miles  op  the  river,  succeeded  by  hi|^  broken  hilk,  a  wild  country 
in  which  are  the  noted  copper  mines,  thirty-two  miles*  from  the 
Lake.  The  large  mass  of  native  copper,  is  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  at  the  water's  edge,  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated  bank,  em- 
bedded in  a  hard  rock,  estimated  to  weigh  about  five  tons,  of  which 
the  rock  is  much  the  largest  part.  The  quantity  of  metallic  cop- 
per b  estimated  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  at  two  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds. 

Fond  du  lac  river  empties  into  Lake  Superior  from  the  south- 
west, and  is  the  most  considerable  water  communication  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi. 

Pictured  Racks^  (Great  Rocks^  PortaUeJ  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  form  one  of  the  most  commanding  objects  of  na- 
tional scenery.  They  are  an  unbroken  wall,  rising  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  Lake,  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  exhibitiiig 
to  the  eye  of  the  passing  traveller,  a  fanciful  and  very  grotesque 
appearance,  a  spectacle  as  tremendous  as  the  imagination  can 
conceive. 

The  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  to  speak  generally,  presents 
few  enticements  to  the  agriculturalist.  A  large  part  of  the  shore 
is  rocky;  and  the  few  alluvial  portions  of  it,  are  of  a  sandy,  light 
texture.  With  an  elevation  of  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 
ocean,  and  drawing  its  waters  from  territories  north  of  the  44th 
degree  of  N.  latitude.  Lake  Superior  cannot  enjoy  a  climate  &- 
vorable  to  vegetable  productions.  The  average  heat  of  June, 
1820,  was  69^.  The  weather,  in  the  summer  months,  is  subject 
to  sudden  transitions.  Forest  trees  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  are 
chiefly  of  the  fir  kind,  mixed  with  pine  and  white  birch,  of  the 
bark  of  which  the  Indians  make  their  canoes.'* 


Chvemor  Castas  Letter. 

From  Gov.  Cass's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  extract* 
with  his  leave,  the  following  description  of  this  part  of  our  coun- 
try, over  which  he  travelled. 

*  Mmbtb.  MorriioD  and  HoUiday  nty,  twenty-iour  lailo. 
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**  The  first  part  of  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  going  west, 
b  moderately  elevated ;  the  next  hilly,  rising  frequently  into 
mountains  ;  the  last,  flat,  sandy  beach. 

Montreal  river  communicates  with  the  Chippawa  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi.  The  connexion  is  difficult,  interrupted  by  long  and  pre- 
carious portages,  which  will  not  admit  of  improyement,  but  at  an 
inadmissible  expense.  From  the  mouth  of  this  river  to  its  source, 
there  are  forty-five  miles  of  portage. 

Mawait  river,  (probably  another  name  for  Burnt  river)  and 
BrtUe  river,  both  communicate,  with  difficulty,  with  the  St.  Croix 
of  the  Mississippi. 

St.  Louis  river,  is  beatable  twenty*five  mUes  without  obstruc- 
tion. At  this  distance  is  an  establishment  of  the  American  south 
west  Fur  Company.  Here  commences  the  Gralid  Portage  of  six 
miles,  across  the  spurs  of  the  Porcupine  ridge  of  mountains.  It  baa 
another  portage  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  a  continued  succession 
of  Rapids,  called  Grand  Rapids,  for  nine  miles,  impassable  by 
boats.  From  this  to  the  head  of  Savannah  river,  a  small  branch 
of  the  St  Louis,  the  navigation  is  uninterrupted,  and  after  passing 
four  miles,  the  descent  is  easy  into  Lake  Au  Sable,  whose  outlet  is 
within  two  miles  of  the  Mississippi.  Till  1816,  this  was  the  prin- 
cipal establishment  of  the  British  north  west  Company,  on  these 
waters ;  and  since  that  period,  has  been  occupied  for  the  same 
purpose,  by  the  American  south  west  Fur  Company.*' 

Gov.  Cass  penetrated  this  inhospitable,  unexplored  region,  to 
the  head  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  which  he  thus 
describes. 

**  Upper  Red  Cedar  Lakey  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above 
Lat'Oiu^Sable^  is  considered  as  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  Between  these  two  Lakes,  the  country  is  almost  un- 
inhabitable. Immediately  above  Lac-au-Sable,  the  country  is 
somewhat  elevated,  and  interspersed  with  pine  woods  ;  beyond  is 
level,  wet  prairie.  The  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  are  amidst 
swamps  and  lakes,  whose  geographica]  character  indicates  a  re- 
cent formation,  and  which,  though  the  highest  table  land  of  this 
part  of  the  continent,  is  yet  a  dead  level,  presenting  to  the  eye  a 
succession  of  dreary,  uninteresting  objects,  interminable  marshes, 
numerous  ponds,  and  a  few  low,  naked,  sterile  plains,  with  a  small 
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stream,  Mt  exceeding  sixty  feet  wide,  in  a  very  crooked  chanttel 
<*— these  are  all  the  objects  to  reward  the  traveller  for  idl  his  pri- 
▼atioDS  and  toils,  Decessarily  endured,  in  reaching  this  spot.  The 
view,  on  all  sides,  is  monotonous  and  drearj.  In  die  whole  ter- 
ritory, scarcely  a  living  being  is  to  be  seen.  One  here  se«ns  to 
be  removed  fer  away  from  civilized  life." 

Gov.  Cass  descended  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source,  in  Upper 
Red  Cedar  Lake,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  the  mouth  of 
St.  Peters'  river,  and  describes  this  part  of  his  rout  as  follows. 

<«  Lac-au-Sable  is  six  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  St.  Pe- 
ters'  river.  Between  these  places,  for  two  hundred  miles  below 
the  former,  there  are  in  the  Mississippi,  no  obetacles  to  navigation. 
The  land  along  the  river  is  of  a  better  quadity  than  above  ;  the 
bottoms  are  more  numerous,  and  the  timber  iadicate9  a  strongev 
and  more  productive  soil.  But  near  this  point,  as  you  descend 
the  river,  commence  the  Great  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi,  more 
than  two  hundred  mile?  in  length.  The  river  r<^  over  a  rocky 
bed,  creating  a  succession  of  Rapids,  all  of  them  diAcolt,  and  some 
of  them  dangerous.  Here  the  country  begins  to  open,  and  tbe 
immense  plains,  in  which  the  herds  of  Buffisdo  range,  approach  the 
river.  These  plains  continue  to  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  elev»* 
ted  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  river.  They  are 
destitute  of  timber,  and  present  to  the  eye  a  flat,  umfom  surfiK:e« 
bounded,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  by  high  ground. 

*^  The  title  of  this  land  is  in  dispute  between  the  Chippawa 
and  Sieux  Indians,  and  their  long  and  still  continued  hostilities, 
have  prevented  either  party  from  destroying  the  game,  in  the  im- 
provident, wasteful  manner,  too  common  among  Indians.*" 


hUerview  wM  iTvo  CHippcma  Chiefi, 

I  close  my  description  of  this  part  of  our  countiy  with  ftn  account 
of  an  interview  with  two  Chippawa  Chiefs  from  Lake  Flambeau, 
who  were  aniongthe  numeroos  visitants  at  Mackinaw.    These 

*  Tb0  wlioU  dislftBoe  (raTeUed  b j  Got.  Cass  and  his  eompangri  froot  Mh 
May  to  24th  Sept.  1820,  was  upwards  of  4,200  nnlst.  Tha  joum^  was  per- 
formed without  a.siDg;le  untoward  occurrence. 
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Chiefil,  naami  KtMnmm«nj  King  FitkBtj  «r  Sium  t/boe,  aft  oU  bho^ 
Mid  8ke»abghe$9  the  Btf  AfarT^n,  niddte  aged,  reside,  the  fohner  oil 
the  west  side  of  the  Lake,  two  days  johniey  from  Liiie  Strperier^ 
m  a  Tillage  of  thirty  soab ;  the  other  one  hnadr^  miles  dbtanty 
mt  the  east  fart  of  t&e  Li^e,  in  a  village  of  fi%  so^ls,  fbnr  days 
joarney  froan  Lake  Superior.  This  is  the  country  of  the  wild 
rice,  which  is  here  gathered  in  October.  The  animals,  tc  of 
this  country  are  the  marten,  deer,  bear,  bearer— ^also  partrid^s, 
and  other  w3d  fowl.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Lake,  where  the 
wild  rice  is  less  plenty,  thd  women  raise  a  tittle  com.  At  the 
tiUage  an  the  east  side,  a  fine  country  for  com  fcrmerly,  they 
HOW  raise  none^  ^*  becadse  they  can  get  no  seed,  and  rice  is  plen- 

From  questions  pat  to  these  cfaie6,  and  their  answers,  1;  ascer< 
(ained,  that  they  believe  in,  and  worship  God,  or  the  Oreat  Spirit } 
that  they  expect,  after  death,  to  go  to  heaven,  though  tbey 
know  little  about  it,  only  that  it  is  a  place  of  happiness  far  beyond 
What  they  here  enjoy.  Tbey  expressed  desire  to  know  mo#e 
afcoot  it.  1  shewed  them  a  Bible,  and  said  to  them,  **  this  book, 
if  you  could  read  it,  or  have  it  read  and  interpreted  to  you,  ^ouU 
give  you  sdl  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  your  duty  to  him,  of  heaven 
and  a  future  state,  which  you  could  desire."  They  hdieve  that 
Hars  and  thieves  do  not  go  to  the  good,  bnt  to  the  etil  spirit,  who 
assists  them  to  do  evil. 

1  gave  them  a  summary  accomil  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  of  man,  of  his  611,  and  of  the  mission,  Kfe,  and  death  of  Je* 
sus  Christ,  and  of  his  second  coming  to  judge  the  worfd.  They 
listened  with  readiness  and  apparent  interest  I  judged  that  they 
would  readily  hear  the  Gospel,  were  it  preached  to  them.  Their 
villages  being  small,  distant  from  each  other,  and  lonely,  I  asked 
them,  whether,  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  they  would  be  willing 
to  remove  with  others  of  their  scattered  tribe,  to  some  tract  of 
good  land,  where  they  might  have  houses,  farms,  oxen,  cows, 
horses,  sheep,  and  caltivate  the  earth ;  have  schools  tor  theur 
children,  and  ministers  to  teach  them  religion  ;  to  have  their  wo- 
men  taught  to  knit,  sew,  spin  and  weave ;  to  make  butter  and 
cheese,  and  live  like  the  white  people.  They  readily  answered, 
"  Yes,  we  should  like  it."     I  told  them  what  wjw  doing  among  the 
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Cheiokeety  Choctows  and  Oiages ;  and  informed  thttn  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  Government  concerning  the  Indians,  generally,  and  of 
my  yisit  to  them.  They  listened  with  much  apparent  interest, 
expressed  great  satis&ction  in  what  they  had  heard,  and  promised, 
at  my  request,  to  tell  their  hrethren  what  I  had  told  them^  and  to 
ask  them  what  they  thought  of  it,  and  to  get  one  of  the  Traders 
to  write  me  the  result. 

I  asked  them  if  they  were  happy.  They  answered  fidntly, 
**ye8,  except  when  the  Traders  leave  us,  then  we  feel  lonely." 
Their  countenances,  which  were  mild,  nothing  of  ferocity  in  them, 
indicated  that  they  were  not  happy ;  there,  was  in  them  apparent 
dejection  and  sadness.  And  this  I  think  true,  as  a  general  obser- 
vation, not  without  exceptions,  concerning  the  Indians  with  whom 
I  had  intercourse.  Their  situation  seems  peculiarly  to  call  for 
our  sympathy  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  gratefully  re- 
ceive the  friendly  hand  that  should  be  extended  to  afford  them 
comfort,  and  raise  them  from  their  present  **  low  estate."  This 
observation  applies  morejparticularly  to  those  remnants  of  tribes, 
who  are  insulated  among  the  white  settlements,  or  scattered  in 
small  villages  in  the  wilderness  on  our  borders. 

The  Chippawas  and  Ottawas,  who  possess  and  inhabit  the  coun- 
try we  have  been  describing,  in  many  parts  of  it,  hold  their  lands 
in  common,  hunt  together,  intermarry,  understand  each  the  lan- 
guage of  the  other,  there  being  but  little  difference  between  their 
languages,  and  may  be  considered,  as  to  all  purposes  and  meas- 
ures relating  to  their  civilization,  as  one  people. 

Advancing  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  North  West  Territory, 
we  come  to  the  tribes  mentioned  below. 


Major  Irvin's  Communieaiion, 

The  following  miscellaneous  information  concerning  the  Meno- 
mines,  Winebagoes,  and  the  neighboring  tribes,  their  territo- 
ries, kc.  was  obligingly  communicated  in  writing  by  Major  Irvin, 
Indian  Factor  at  Green  Bay.    I  give  it  in  his  own  words. 
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Menomine  Indiam. 


*<  The  tribe  of  Indians  properly  connected  with  Green-Bay  is  the 
Menomine.  The  Canadians  designate  them  '*  FoZ/^-avotne,"  ii 
French  term,  signifying,  wild  oati^  or  rice.  This  is  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  articles  on  which  ^the  Indians  subsist  in  this  qaarter.  It  is  to 
be  foond  in  great  abundance,  in  the  fidl  of  the  year,  in  this  and  the 
Ooisconsin  river,  and  is  considered  rery  palateable  and  natritions* 

It  is  believed  that  enough  of  it  could  be  gathered  in  the  fidl,  to 
support  several  thousand  Indians,  for  one  year. 

The  manner  of  preparing  this  article  for  use,  is  simply  to  dig  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  into  which  a  dressed  deer  skin  is  put ;  then  the 
wild  oats,  for  wild  rice,  as  some  persons  call  it)  is  put  upon  the 
skin  and  pounded  with  a  stick,  (having  a  thick  end  to  it)  for  the 
purpose  of  disconnecting  the  husk  from  it.  Then,  after  winnow- 
ing it,  and  heating  it  in  any  iron,  tin,  or  copper  vessel,  it  is  fit 
ibr  use. 

The  Menomine  tribe,  has  been  estimated  at  five  hundred  war- 
riors. Their  boundaries  are  said  to  be  Fox  river  to  the  south,  as 
far  as  Winnebago  Lake ;  Bay  du  Noquett  to  the  North  ;  Menom- 
ine river  to  the  north-east,  and  Mississippi  to  the  west.  On  Me- 
nomine river  is  the  only  permanent  village  possessed  by  the 
Menominees,  where  com,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  squashes,  &c.  are 
raised.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  Green  Bay,  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  from  the  fort,  on  Fox  river ;  and  is*  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tant from  the  fort,  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles^  The  village  is  eight 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  in  the  year  1817,  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors.  Forty  miles  beyond  this 
village,  on  the  same  river,  is  a  Chippawa  village,  containing  from 
thirty  to  forty  warriors.  From  this  last  village,  by  Menomine 
river.  Lake  Superior  is  said  to  be  distant  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred miles.  It  is  well  known  that  Menomine  river  opens  an  ea- 
ay  communication  with  Lake  Superior,  which  may  at  some  remote 
period  be  found  an  important  circumstance.  The  remainder  of 
the  Menominees  place  their  lodges  as  circumstances  justify,  some- 
times on  the  borders  of  Fox  river ;  at  others  upon  those  of  the 
Ouisconsm,  and  during  the  summer,  and  part  of  the  fidl,  they  have 
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a  village  on  the  east  shore  of  the  head  of  Green  Bay,  about  three 
miles  from  the  fort,  where  they  cultirate  com,  pumpkins,  &c. 
and  another  on  the  opposite  side,  from  fire  to  six  miles  lower 
(iowA.  In  the  spring  they  subsist  on  sugar  and  fish;  in  the  sum- 
jper  on  fish  and  ga^ie;  in  the  &11«  on  wild  rice,  and  corn,  and  in 
the  winter  ^99  &^h  and  gamie*  Those  who  are  provident,  have 
•i)a»e  ric9  durii^  the  winter.  The  fish,  C4>nsisting  principally  of 
$tui)gtson  and  saliiion*4roat,  are  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the 
Bay.  Very  few  persofos  here  speak  the  Menomine  language ;  bni 
AS  tbe  Jtfeponwnees  speak  the  Chippawa,  which  is  the  prevailing 
language  in  use  with  tl^e  neighbouring  tribes,  the  intercourse  with 
them  AS  coi^ductfid  in  tl^t  language. 


WifMbagoes, 

The  Wjnebagoes  come  to  this  place  several  times  during  the 
summer.  It  is  said  by  respectable  Traders,  who  have  had  some 
Jatercourse  with  them,  that  they  consist  of  about  seven  hundred 
warriors.  Their  permanent  villages  are  at  the  entrance  of  Win- 
^bago  Lake,  and  on  Rock  river  of  the  Mississippi.  Little  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained  respecting  this  tribe,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  their  language.  No  other 
iribe  seems  to  possess  so  much  jealousy  of  the  whites,  and  such 
reluctance  to  have  intercourse  with  them,  as  this. 

TJbey  will  suffer  no  encroachment  upon  their  soil ;  nor  any 
persons  to  pass  through  it,  without  giving  a  satisfactory  ej:plana- 
tion  of  their  motives  and  intentions.  In  fiiiling  to  comply  with 
this  prelinunary  step,  their  lives  would  be  in  danger.  They  cul- 
tivate com,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  beans,  and  are  re- 
markably provident.  They  possess  some  horses.  The  Wineba* 
goes  are  industrious,  frugal  and  temperate ;  the  Menominees  are 
quite  the  reverse.  There  existed  in  time  past,  a  mutual  and  m^ 
cient  hatred  between  these  tribes ;  but  it  is  now  happily  subsiding. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  definite  boundaries  of  different  In*- 
dian  tribes,  living  within  a  few  mil€;s  of  each  other.  The  Indians 
themselves  give  vague  and  unsatisfactory  accounts  of  their  own 
boundaries,  and  so  do  some  intelligent  traders ;  wbo  have  been, 
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from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  trading  with  them.  This  remark 
will  apply  to  the  population  of  the  several  tribes.  For  example, 
Mr.  James  Ard  says,  the  Winebagoes  consist  of  aboat  fire  hundred 
warriors ;  while  Col.  Robert  Dickson  estimates  them  at  seven 
hundred.  They  both,  however,  agree,  as  to  the  number  of  the 
Menominees.  Col.  Dickson  estimates  the  Chippawas,  residing 
about  the  lakes,  at  ten  thousand ;  others,  including  from  Quebec, 
at  ftqm  twelve  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand,  and  the  total  number 
at  thirty  thousand. 


SiouXi  SatdUy  Foxes  and  Chippawoi. 

**  The  Sioux,  Mr.  Ard  thinks,  consist  of  about  five  thousand;  oth- 
ers say  six  thousand. 

The  same  tribe,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  St.  Peters', 
at  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred.  The  Sauks  and  Foxes  (uni- 
ted by  the  ties  of  relationship)  at  eight  thousand. 

With  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Winebagoes,  Mr.  Ard 
states  them  thus :  Rock  River  and  two  rivers,  and  embracing  the 
;  Ouisconsin  from  Winebago  Lake.  Col.  Dickson  says  they  claim 
r  from  Winebago  Lake,  including  the  lands  adjacent,  as  well  as  the 
east  bank  of  the  Fox  and  Ouisconsin  rivers.  And  the  Menominees 
the  west  bank  of  those  rivers.  That  the  Chippawas  claim  from  the 
west  of  Menomine  river,  all  of  Lake  Superior,  including  the. Lakes 
and  rivers  adjacent,  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


Distaneei  of  Places, 

**  The  distances  of  places  from  each  other  is  reduced  to  a  good 
deal  of  accuracy. 

From  Mackinaw  to  this  place,  (Green  Bay)  from  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  ten  miles,  by  water.  From  this  place,  to  the 
Portage  of  the  Ouisconsin,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  by  water; 
and  the  same  distance,  (one  hundred  and  eighty  miles)  from  the 
said  Portage  to  la  Prairie  du  Chien.  From  the  latter  to  the 
mouth  of  St.  Peter  five  hundred  miles.     Winebago  Lake  is  thirty- 
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ftiz  mOes  from  Oreen  Bay,  the  navigBtion  to  which,  either  in  boats 
or  canoes,  is  difficult,  late  in  the  sammer  or  early  in  the  611 ;  as 
Fox  river  is  full  of  shoals  and  rapids.  The  most  favorable  pe- 
riods for  going  to  that  Lake,  are  early  in  the  spring,  or  late  in  the 
fall. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ouisconsin  is  said  to  be  good,  very  early 

in  the  spring  and  late  in  the  fall.     It  contains  sand-bars.     From  St. 

Louis  to  Chicago,  by  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers,  four  hun- 

'  dred  and  fifty  miles.    From  Green  Bay  to  Chicago,  by  land,  about 

one  hundred  and  ninety  miles. 

Chicago  is  in  latitude  A9^  9'  16''.  Green  Bay  in  46''  6'  65". 
The  Portage  from  Fox  River  to  the  Ouisconsin  is  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ten  yards  by  actual  measurement  Winebags 
Lake  is  thirty-three  miles  long  and  eighteen  wide. 


Some  Accoutit  ofGrten  Bay. 

«*  This  settlement  extends  about  six  miles  on  both  sides  of  the 
mouth  of  Fox  river  and  contains  about  eighty  femilies.  The  fe- 
males are  part  of  the  half,  and  the  remainder  of  the  full,  aboriginal 
blood,  whose  husbands,  with  few  exceptions,  are  Canadians ;  some 
of  whom  are  Indian  Traders  ;  others  are  farmers  and  indifferent 
mechanics.  If  their  children  are  estimated  at  about  five  to  each 
family,  it  would  give  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  These  people,  and  the  Me- 
nominees  with  whom,  by  the  ties  of  relationship,  they  are  con- 
nected, make  from  the  maple  tree,  about  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  sugar  annually ;  and  from  three  to  four  hundred  gallons 
of  molasses.  These,  with  their  skins  &c.  are  nearly  all  sold  for 
whiskey,  at  an  immense  sacrifice.  It  is  a  common  practice  with 
these  Canadians,  to  sow  their  garden  seeds  late  in  the  fiill ;  which, 
from  experience,  has  been  found  preferable  to  the  usual  method, 
elsewhere,  of  sowing  them  in  the  spring.  This  manner  of  gar- 
dening is  justified  from  the  shortness  of  the  season  for  vegeta- 
tion ;  the  sandy,  (though  good)  soil,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
rain  in  the  winter;  from  which  latter  circumstance  the  seeds  do 
not  perish. 
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Thia  country,  tay  to  the  whole  of  Fox  river,  was  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  Sanks  and  Foxes,  more  than  a  century  since. 
Many  traces  of  fields  cultivated  by  them,  are  still  visible.  Several 
tribes  combined,  killed  some,  and  drove  the  remainder  of  those 
Sauks  and  Foxes,  to  their  present  residence  on  the  Mississippi. 

Some  remains  of  buildings,  occupied  by  some,  Jesuits,  are  to  be 
seen  six  miles  from  the  fort,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Their 
settling  here,  had  in  view  the  converting  the  Indians  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion." 


CamrnvnieaHanfram  GentUmeny  Indian  Trader$y  rending  at  Green 

Bay. 

From  these  gentlemen,*  some  of  them  natives  of  Green-Bay, 
and  who  have  had  better  advantages  for  knowing  this  country,  and 
its  Indian  population,  than  any  other  persons,  I  received  verbally 
the  following  account  of  these  Indians,  and  of  their  country,  differ- 
ing in  some  points  from  the  foregoing  given  by  Major  Irwin. 

<*  The  MenomineeSy  or  FoUee  Avoines^  both  signifying,  in  English, 
-wild  rice^  have  six  hundred  warriors,  nine  hundred  women,  two 
thousand  and  four  hundred  children,  total  three  thousand  and  nine 
hundred.  They  live  in  ten  villages,  north-west  of  Green  Bay,  on  Me- 
nomine  river,  which  is  their  north-east  boundary,  but  chiefly  on  Fox 
river,  on  and  near  Winebago  Lake.  A  few  are  scattered  at  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi,!  and  at  Milwakie,  on  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

<*  The  Menominees  claim  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  Green- 
Bay,  with  its  islands.  On  its  north-west  shores,  and  on  Fox  river, 
they  claim  from  the  entrance  of  Menomine  river,  in  length,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles,  south-west  and  north-east ;  and  in  breadth 
sixty  miles. '  On  the  south-east  shore  of  the  Bay,  and  on  Fox  riv- 

•Mesm.  John  Law,  James  Porticr,  Peter  Grignor,  AagmtQi  Grignor, 
Lewis  Grignor,  and  Laurent  Feley.  ThsM  GentleneB  were  together^  and 
with  Joiat  ooiMent  gave  me  thie  at  a  oorreot  aooount 


tq^per  Manimippi it  above  Him  daOusB,  andJLower  MimMppi, be- 
low it 
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er,  from  the  river  Rouge,  or  Red  river,  to  the  Grand  Cockalaw, 
a  distance  of  forty-five  miles,  and  twenty-four  in  breadth." 

The  Menominees  have,  in  addition  to  the  above  territory,  a 
common  interest  in  the  territories  adjoining  on  the  west,  with  the 
Winebagoes,  Sacs,  Chippawas,  and  Sioux. 

The  soil  of  the  tract  of  country  belonging  to  the  Menominees,  is 
generally  goocl,  capable  of  productive  cultivation  of  com  and  oth- 
er species  of  grain,  level,  not  stoney.  Its  natural  growth,  white 
oak,  of  middling  size,  good  working  timber,  sugar  maple,  abundant*, 
bass  wood,  poplar,  white  and  red  pine,  cedar  in  great  plenty  along 
the  lake,  hickory,  abundant ;  beech,  elm,  hazle-nuts  in  great  plen- 
ty, birch,  wild  cherry,  cherries,  plums,  crab-apples,  abundant ; 
straw-berries,  whortle-berries,  grapes,  wild  hops,  goose-berries, 
currants,  &c.  but  particularly  the  wild  rice.  This  grows  in  im- 
mense quantities,  in  marshy  grounds,  and  shallow  ponds,  ancf  lakes; 
and  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers.  This  furnishes  a  very  pal- 
ateable  and  nutritious  food  (preferred  by  some,  to  the  Southern 
rice)  for  the  Indians,  and  also,  for  the  ducks,  pigeons,  and  other 
wild  fowl,  innumerable,  that  frequent  this  country  at  particular  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  wild  rice  here  is  gathered  in  September, 
in  small  bark  canoes,  at  a  particular  time,  when  the  weather  is 
calm,  (the  wind  destroys  it)  with  great  industry  and  alertness.  This 
remarkable  production  grows  in  abundance,  in  the  proper  pla- 
ces for  its  growth,  some  tracts  excepted,  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, from  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  east,  to  the  Mississippi  west ;  and 
from  Fox  and  Ouisconsin  rivers,  south,  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
north.  This  extensive  territory  has  numerous  small  rivers,  lakes 
and  ponds,  and  generally,  has  not  a  soil  as  favorable  ^r  cultivation, 
as  that  where  it  is  not  found.* 

The  Chiefs  of  this  nation,  (Menominees)  are  principally  young 
men,  and  have  less  influence  than  their  predecessors,  on  account 
of  their  age,  and  because  the  white  people  have  not  given  them 
that  attention  and  support,  which  they  were  wont  formerly  to  re- 
ceive from  them. 

*  Of  th«  language  of  thii  natioiii  ws  •hall  give  an  acGoant  QiMkr  the  hnA 
of  Indian  Laoguaget. 
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tntirviifit  tHfX  ihi  Chiefs  atid  piHfUipal  nUn  of  the  Men&mine  Ai- 

diant. 

At  this  intenriew,  I  commanicated,  at  coofliderable  length,  the 
viewB  of  the  Qovernment,  and  the  design  of  my  mission,  and  left 
them  to  consider  my  message  to  them.  Two  days  after,  I  met 
them  again,  and  received  from  the  speakers,  hereafter  named, 
answers  whicli  follow. 

The  names  of  three  of  the  Chiefs  present  are,  Mau-tau-tau- 
heCf  aged  2?,  son  of  th^  celebrated  Thomaw*  a  modest,  sensi- 
ble young  man,  of  good  countenance;  Sha'k4iut-che'0-ke'maw^  a- 
bout  the  same  age;  these  are  the  two  first  Chie&  of  the  nation. 
The  name  of  the  other  is  I-wye-ma-taw.  Their  speaker,  not  a 
Chief,  was  .^iM-JktVftaw-wait-ivuA,  a  pleasant,  affectionate  old 
man.     He  said: 

"  Father^  I  am  happy  to  see  you  here  to-day,  and  give  you  my 
hand,  as  if  given  to  our  Greait  Father  the  President  himself.  The 
sky  is  clear." 

Pointing  io  the  three  Chiefs  above  named,  he  said,  "  These  are 
our  three  principal  Chiefs,  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  na- 
tion. They  bear  the  names,  and  have  running  in  their  veins,  the, 
blood,  of  our  former  Chiefs.! 

*  7%omaw  died,  wad  was  baried,  at  Mackxnaw,  and  over  his  grave  Mr. 
Law  Erected  a  nHonament,  on  wdich  is  the  following  mtcription  :  **  Here 
nets  the  body  of  Tkomm  Corron,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Folles  avoine  (Menom- 
ine)  natkw,  who  departed  thieliit  Joly  tth,  1818,  aged  56  years,  ngretled 
by  all  who  knew  him .' ' 

t  Thii  particular  mention  of  the  Chleli,  and  of  tfi^  troablefl,  and  lomiwi, 
was  occationed  by  a  Treaty  recently  held  by  the  Indian  Agent  with  a  mmA 
pari  of  the  Menomine  nation,  for  the  parchase  of  a  laigetract  of  theao^ 
valuable  part  of  their  Territory.  The  real  Chieft^f  the  nation  above  named» 
were  ao  decidedly  oppdsed  to  thesafoof  this  land,  (airact  of  Ibrty  miles 
■Idaire,  intenebCed  by  Fox  river  ftbm  its  mbath  npWard)  fh^t  they  refuted  to 
attend  the  Treaily  at  the  inviiatiimofthe  Agent^  ^htoj  iof  oonse^nifthoe,  Wtt 
ooBstrained,  of  hit  own  autherify,  to  enuU  Cbiel»46  lign  hit  IVea^.  In  thife 
way  their  lands  were  sold  in  cppmHon  to  the  will  of  the  nation^  tfanugfa  fiwn 
the  Rioe  of  the  Tireaty,  it  woald  appear,  as  if  done  with  their  consent.  This 
wtd  the  sti)})6ci  of  their  complaint.  The  Pre^dent,  on  being  made  ioqaainted 
With  these  facti,  as  b^fdre  stated,  laid  the  Treaty  aside,  and  it  has  not  been 
raliiied.  8m  a  mote  partteular  aoe^nt  of  this  tSN^  ra  «ndther  part  of  tUI 
Appendix. 
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Fa^keff  we  are  |^  to  fee  yon.  We  welcome  joo  liere.  We 
are  poor.  The  Great  Spirit  pot  us  here  in  this  world,  ai  weD  m 
hif  other  chiUJreD;  and  we  were  first  ibond  bj  the  French. 

Father,  Yon  tee  your  children  here  helbre  yoQ»  fnll  of  grief 
and  sorrow.  We  know  not  how  to  answer  yon.  The  moment  we 
tamed  our  backs,  this  spring,  achange  took  place;  andonr&mi- 
lies  and  children  are  all  in  tronble,  in  conse^pience  of  the  conduct 
of  some  persons  who  are  not  tme  Menominees. 

Father,  it  is  a  clear  day.  We  are  happy  in  the  opportonity  to 
tell  yon  onr  complaints,  and  to  explain  to  you  oarsttnation.  We 
disapproTO  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Agent,  and  of  the  con* 
dnct  of  those  of  our  nation,  who  treated  with  him,  and  sold  oar 
lands  without  oar  consent" 

After  making  some  heavy  complaints  against  the  Agent,  on  ac- 
count of  his  roogh  treatment  of  them,  and  refusal  to  supply  their 
wanti,  when  in  distress,  their  speaker  added: 

**  Father,  notwithstanding  our  different  color,  the  Great  Spirit 
has  made  us  all.  We  hope  that  our  talk  to  day  will  go  to  our  Great 
Father. 

Father,  the  Great  Spirit  made  every  thing.  Formerly  the 
white  people  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Great  Water,  and  the 
red  people  were  thrown  on  this  Great  Island,  and  the  game  and 
the  fish  were  given  them  for  their  support. 

Father,  We  are  going  to  tell  you  what  we  think  of  the  messi^ 
you  bring  us  from  our  Great  Father  the  President— or  (as  they  des- 
cribed him,)  he  vAo  gavems  the  eighteen  branchei** — meaning  the 
eighteen  states. 

Faffier,  It  is  a  great  happiness  that  we  see  you  here.  You  have 
foolish  men  among  you,  who  have  education,  and  laws  to  regulate 
and  govern  you.  We  also  have  ibolish  men  among  us.  How  can 
we,  who  have  no  education,  or  laws,  govern  them  ?*' 

The  questions  were  here  put  to  them,  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  collect  together  in  one  place,  laige  enough  to  accommo* 
date  each  fiunily  with  a  farm ;  to  cultivate  the  earth ;  have 
schools  for  their  children,  and  live  as  the  white  people  live?  All 
this,  they  were  told,  might  be  done  in  consistency  with  their  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  that  their  Great  Father 
would  aid  and  patronize  them,  in  effecting  these  changes,  so  fit- 
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▼onUe  to  their  happiness,  if  they  would  give  their  consent,  and 
make  the  proper  efforts  to  hring  them  about.  They  were  inform- 
ed, that  Mr.  Williams,  with  a  number  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, were  on  their  way  to  Green  Bay,  to  look  out  for  a  place  of 
settlement  for  themselves,  and  such  others  of  their  tribes,  as  might 
be  disposed  to  migrate  and  settle  with  them.  Should  they  be  pleas- 
ed  with  the  countfy,  Uiey  were  asked,  will  you  sell,  or  give  them, 
lands  on  which  they  may  settle? 

Mau-cau-tau*bee,  with  apparent  diffidence  and  modesty,  then 
rose  and  said: 

"  Faiher^  We  don't  know  what  to  say,  or  what  to  do,  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  you  propose.  We  know  that  what  you  say  is 
all  good,  and  all  true,  and  we  take  it  as  a  great  favor  that  you  have 
come  to  see  us.  But  we  are  but  few  here.  The  great  part  of  our 
nation  is  elsewhere.  If  we  were  all  together,  we  would  give  you 
a  final  answer. 

Father^  you  see  the  few  that  are  here  of  our  nation.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  give  you  •  full  and  proper  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion. We  can  only  speak  for  ourselves.  But  the  Chiefi  who  are 
here,  with  myself,  will  endeavor  to  put  in  motion  what  our  Great 
Father  proposes.  We  hope  to  hear  from  our  Great  Father  again 
on  this  subject.    Our  nation  at  present  is  scattered. 

Father^  In  regard  to  the  Delegates  from  the  Six  Nations,  we 
Menominees  have  no  enemies.  We  are  ready  to  give  them  our 
hand.  But  in  regard  to  a  piece  of  land  to  give  them,  we  know 
not  what  to  say,  our  Territory  is  so  small. 

Father y  I  listen  always  to  what  the  white  people  say,  but  1  do 
not  want  to  do  as  some  of  our  foolish  people  have  done.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  on  myself,  or  to  have  those  with  me  of  the  disposi- 
tion, to  steal  a  piece  of  land;*  but  if  all  our  nation  were  together, 
we  would  know  what  to  do. 

Foiher,  my  conduct  in  life  has  not  been  irregular.  We  have 
listened  to  the  whites.  In  general  what  they  have  told  us  is  the 
truth,  or  nearly  the  truth;  but  in  this  place  it  is  not  the  same 

*  AUadii^  to  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  their  land,  by  a  minorii^  of  the 
aatioD,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  majority* 
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thing;    We  haT^  been  led  into  enon  and  confinion  by  the' Agitat. 
and  by  his  means  have  beea.  scattered  and  divided. 

I  have  done." 

Aii9*kiii*na,wr-wa-wish,  concluded,  saying, 

Faiktr^  1  loalt  upon  you  the  same  as  upon  our  Great  Father  the 
President.  The  sky  is  dear.  It  is  a  hq>py  day.  The  Traders 
here  j^iive  been  our  friends,  have  icaised  ourchildr^;  and  we 
wish,  whatever  may  happen  in  regard  to  our  lands,  that  they  xoBff 
not  be  molested,  but  remain  quietliy  with  us. 
^  Father^  The  Chiefi,  your  children,  whom  you  see  before,  you, 
are  happy  to  see  you,  and  hear  ypu.talk.  .^hey  live  in  hope  and 
belief,  that  they  shall  receive  the  blenasings  which  our  Great  Fath- 
er proposes  to  give  us,  if  we  comply  ^with  their  wishes,  which  is 
our  intention."  .  * 

With  another  Menomine  chief  and  three  warriors,  I  afterward 
had  a  short  conversation.  The  name  ofthe  chief  was  Sa-^qutrtotik^ 
in  Ei^lish,  r«ry  good  naturtd.  His.  face  and  manners  correspond 
very  well  with  his  name.  His  village,  of  only  thirty-six  soub,  is 
on  Green  Bay,  three  miles  below  Fort  Howard.  Their  food  is 
fish,  wild  fowl,  wild  rice  and  com. 

I  ashed  him  concerning  the  origin  of  the  immeni^e  swarms  of 
flies,  which,  at  the  time  we  were  talking,  filled  the  atmosphere, 
and  covered  the  trees  and  houses?*    He  answered,  *'  They  doubt- 

Tkt  Grem  Bay  Fly. 

•  Of  the  1^  here  alluded  to,  Lewii  Morgan,  Esq.  U.  S.  agent  of  Fortifica- 
tions, and  resident  four  years  at  Green  Bay,  gave  as  rerballj  the  following 
accoont : 

The  French  call  this  fly,  Ltt  Manne$j  or  Le  Eptrvier  de  Maranquoin,  lis 
body  is  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  circnm- 
ference ;  its  wings  long  and  narrow  ;  its  legs  long  and  barbed.  It  has  ionr 
feelers,  two  on  the  head,  at  an  angle  with  each  other  of  9(f  ,  and  two  at  the 
tail,  one  and  a  half  inches  long.  A  swarm  of  them  makes  its  appearance  aboat 
the  lOthof  Jolyi  and  disappears  in  ten  days  ;  im  followed  by  a  second,  that  by 
a  third,  which  disappears  about  the  26th  of  August  They  light  on  the  shady 
•ides  of  buildings,  which  are  made  black  with  them.  The  limbs  of  trees  and 
their  small  branches,  on  which  they  hang  in  clusters,  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  are 
bent  down  and  often  broken  with  their  weight  At  particular  times  the  at- 
moephere  is  so  filled  with  .them,  that  at  mid-day  one  canuot  see  across  the  ^- 
rade  6(  Fort  Howard.    A  very  thick  snow  storm  does  not  more  effectually  ob- 
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less  come  from  the  swamps  and  bad  water  along  the  shores  of  the 
Lake." 

I  stated  to  them  the  design  of  the  Government  concerning 
the  Indians,  viz.  to  teach  them  agriculture  and  the  arts,  to  dress 
and  live  like  the  white  people,  &c. 

*'  It  will  look  droll,"  said  he,  '*  to  see  Indians  in  such  a  situation. 
We  are  willing,"  he  added,  "  to  receive  these  blessings,  if  others 
'aoiUJ*^  On  this  condition  they  were  willing  to  quit  their  village 
and  to  live  with  others  of  their  tribe  as  farmers,  at  a  place  (which 
they  name,)  thirty  miles  north-east  of  the  Fort.  This  chief  was 
not  present  at  the  late  treaty  held  by  the  Indian  Agent  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Menominees,  and  seemed  very 
indifferent  about  the  sale,  though  his  own  village  was  included  in 
the  purchase. 

Major  Irwin  informed  me,  on  the  authority  of  Col.  Bowjer,  and 
an  old  Ottawa  chief,  living  at  Ma-nitou-'wauk,  the  river  of  had  spir- 
its, that  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  Fox  and  Sac  Indians,  who 
then  inhabited  the  country  on  Green  Bay  and  Fox  river,  were 
conquered  and  driven  away  by  the  Menominees,  aided  by  the  Ot- 
tawas  and  Chippawas;  that  the  Menominees  hold  this  country  by 
conquest,  and  that  their  title  is  admitted  to  be  good  by  the  Sacs, 
Foxes,  Chippawas,  and  Ottawas.  Charlevoix  found  the  Meno- 
minees here,  on  his  visit  to  this  place  in  1719. 

Judge  Reaume,  an  Indian  Trader,  who  has  resided  at  Green 
Bay  thirty  years,  said  to  me — "  The  Menominees,  in  great  part, 
are  of  mixed  blood,  Ottawas,  Chippawas,  Pottawattamies,  Sacs,  and 
Foxes,  with  whom  they  intermarry.  There  is  an  intimate  inter- 
course between  all  these  tribes,  who  have  a  common  language, 
(the  Chippawa,)  which  they  all  understand,  and  many  of  them 

struct  visioD.  Under  an  elm  tree,  whose  wide  spread  boughs  formed  a  shade 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  jards  in  diameter,  the  depth  of  several  heaps  of  these 
flies,  which  had  fallen  dead  from  the  trees  near  the  edge  of  the  shade,  measur- 
ed by  a  rule,  were  found  to  be  lour  inches  deep,  and  increasing  in  depth  toward 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  were,  there  found,  on  measurement,  to  t>e  nine'  inches 
deep.  Swine  feed  on  them,  as  they  fall  from  the  trees  and  buildings.  Their 
appearance  is  sudden,  aHer  a  warm  night  They  cast  their  skin  about  once 
in  twenty-four  hours.  While  they  remain,  the  mnsquitoes  entirely  disappear. 
These  flies,  when.dead,  in  feet  the  air  tor  a  short  time ;  but  a  hot  sun  soon 
dries  up  what  are  not  eaten  by  the  animals. 
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hunt  together  in  the  interior  of  the  N.  W.  Territory,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Fox  and  Ouisconsin  rivera." 

Fort  Howard,  now  Fort  Brown,  is  on  the  north  side  of  Fox 
river,  a  mile  from  its  mouth.  Its  situation  is  so  low  and  sandy,  that 
it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  select  another  spot  for  the  Fort 
This  has  been  done.  An  elevated,  commanding  site,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ascending  from  the  south  side  of  the  river,  three  miles  above 
the  present  Fort,  has  been  fixed  upon,  where  a  new  Fort  and  ap- 
pendages are  now  (1820,)  building,  and  when  finished,  and  occupied 
by  the  troops,  the  Old  Fort  will  be  converted  to  another  use.  It 
may  be  converted  into  a  residence  of  an  Education  Family,  and  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  such  Indian  youth,  as  may  be  induced  to 
attend  the  schools,  which  such  a  family  may  here  establish.  For 
a  purpose  of  this  kind  it  is  well  adapted. 

In  this  place,  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  Fox  river,  are  about 
eighty  families;  some  say  less,  principally  French — all  the  married 
men,  but  one,  connected  with  Indian  women.  There  are  here 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  children  of  mixed  blood,  beside  the 
children  of  the  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  Fort,  and  of  other 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  These  children,  falling  little  short  of 
three  hundred  in  number,  are  growing  up  without  any  public  school 
education,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  them,  without  any  edu- 
«K9  cation  at  all. 

y  c#;t  X     C      ^  small  colony  of  French  Jesuits  settled  in  this  place  about  the 

r xitim*rt^    year  1700,  from  whom  descended  the  greater  part  of  its  present 

Z'*      /    ^  inhabitants. 

^  .  jf^  The  Menominees  have  ever  shewn  themselves  to  be  friends  to 
Jr  *^  i^'*^  ^g  white  people,  and  have  acted  in  their  defence,  whenever  at- 
/^^f^j^  oUjL  tacked  by  any  tribe  of  their  Red  brethren.  Some  striking  proo& 
jQ  -k^jlzji  ^^^^  given  of  their  friendship,  particularly  by  a  principal  man  of 
f^  the  nation,  called  the  Rubber^  during  the  last  war  with  the  British 

b#  p  •y*^^        In  ^jig  quarter. 

jU^A-fA  The  fbllowing  account  of  the  Winebagoes,  and  description  of 

s^Jh^m^t  their  country  were  verbally  given  by  Mr.  Law,  and  the  other  gen- 

jdj^y£i,0^  tlemen,  Indian  Traders,  who  gave  me  the  account  of  the  Meno- 

^^^^^^  minees. 

^{^'T^^^*^    ;  Digitized  by  Google 
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"  Eight  yean  ago,  (1812,)  the  Winebagoes  were  numbered, 
and  amounted  to  seven  hundred  warriors,  one  thousand  women, 
and  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred  children — whole  number, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  souls .  T  heir  present  number,  ( 1 820,) 
is  estimated  at  nine  hundred  warriors,  one  thousand  three  hundred 
women,  three  thousand  six  hundred  children.  Total,  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  souls;  an  increase  in  eight  years  of  two  thousand 
three  hundred  souls,  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Indian 
|>opulation. 

The  Territory  of  the  Winebagoes  embraces  what  is  called  the 
Rock  river  country,  and  commences  at  the  south-east  end  of  the 
Rapidsy  in  Fox  river,  at  the  entrance  of  WinebagoLake.  Here 
they  have  a  large  village,  and  two  other  villages  at  the  S.  end, 
where  they  raise  considerable  quantities  of  com.  On  other  parts  of 
the  Lake,  they  have  two  other  villages,  five  in  all.  On  Rock 
river  and  its  branches  they  have  fourteen  villages,  one  of  which, 
the  largest,  the  lowest  down  Rock  river,  three  hundred  miles  by 
water  from  its  mouth,  is  called  Kus-kou-o-nog,  This  village  is  the 
tesoTtof  Renegadoes  from  the  other  villages,  and  from  other  tribes, 
and  the  inhabitants  have  a  corresponding  character.  Their  vil- 
lage is  on  the  west  side  of  a  Lake  of  the  name  of  their  village,  six 
miles  long  by  three  wide,  abounding  with  fine  flavoured  firm  fish, 
fuckers,  ptckonsy  and  catfish.  On  this  Lake  are  three  other  Win- 
ebago  villages.  On  Green  Lake,  about  the  size  of  the  one  above 
named,  with  few  fish,  pure  water;  rocky  and  high  banks,  is  another 
village,  twenty  five  miles  west  of  Winebago  Lake,  four  or  five 
miles  south  of  Fox  river,  fifty  south-east  of  the  Portage. 

The  Rock  river  country,  extending  south  one  hundred  miles,  to 
Illinois  river;  on  the  north-west  side  about  sixty  miles;  thence 
north  to  Ouisconsin  river,  is  Prairie  land,  without  trees,  except 
here  and  there  an  island,  if  it  may  be  so  called.  This  country  has 
abundance  of  springs,  small  lakes,  pondc  and  rivers;  a  rich  soil, 
producing  com  and  all  sorts  of  grain." 

[The  remainder  of  the  account  of  this  interesting  tribe  of  In- 
dians, of  their  country,  character,  and  dispositions  as  to  civiliza- 
tion, &c.  ^98  to  have  been  committed  to  writing  by  the  gentleman, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  to  me*  but  has  not  yet 
been  received.    It  is  still  expected.] 
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Historical  facts  relating  to  Koriliern  Tribes. 

The  following  facts,  of  a  general  and  historical  nature,  relating 
to  the  Indian  tribes,  who  anciently  possessed  the  northern  part  of 
our  country,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi  river,  are  derived 
chiefly  from  Bowen  and  Gibson's  map  of  N.  America,  published  in 
1763,  and  may  be  properly  introduced  in  this  place. 

The  Iroquois,  after  expelling  the  Hurons,  and  exterminating  the 
ErieSf  who  inhabited  the  country  bordering  on  the  great  Lakes, 
which  now  bear  their  names,  events  which  happened  about  the 
years  1650  to  1660,  took  possession  of  this  vast  Territory,  and  re- 
tained it  for  more  than  a  century  after.  Their  hunting  country, 
which  they  once  occupied,  is  now  embraced  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  while  in  their  possession,  was  called  Canahague. 

The  hereditary  country  of  the  Iroquois  was  between  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  Iroquois,  now  called  St.  Lawrence,  river. 

In  1701,  the  Six  Nations,  by  deed  of  sale,  surrendered  to  Great 
Britain  the  vast  Territory  lying  south  and  east  of  a  linej  beginning 
at  the  Mississippi,  up  the  Illinois  river,  through  the  south  and 
east  parts  of  Illinois  to  Lake  Michigan;  across  this  Lake;  thence 
across  the  west  end  of  Lake  Huron,  and  embracing  the  country  of 
the  Messasaugua  Indians,*  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Huron,  Up- 
per Canada.  This  tribe,  (the  Messasauguas,)  had  been  subdued 
by  the  Iroquois,  and  afterwards  united  with  them. 

As  early  as  1740,  the  English  had  a  Fort  and  settlement  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Great  Miami,  at  the  forks,  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty miles  from  Ohio  river;  and  another  settlement,  called  White 
woman^s  towuy  on  Elk's  Eye,  now  Muskingum  river. 

Green  Bay  was  formerly  called  Puans  Bay,  and  the  northern 
part  Noquett's  Bay,  *'  north-east  of  which,  toward  Mackinaw,  is 
St.  Helena  Island.!     At  the  bottom  or  south  end  of  Green  Bay, 

*  A  remnant  of  these  Indians,  a  poor,  filthy,  wandering,  wretched  set  of  be- 
ings, are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vork,  in  Upper  Canada.  I  saw  numbers  of 
them,  when  I  visited  this  place  in  the  summer  of  1821. 

t  On  this  desert  island,  (formerly  visited  by  Charlevoix,)  July  6th,  1820, 
passing  from  Mackinaw  to  L'Abre  Croche,  four  of  ns,  my  son,  the  Indian 
Agent  and  Interpreter,  and  myself  in  two  birch  canoes,  paddled  by  sixteen 
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dwelt  the  Sakis  (Sac  or  Sauk,)  Indians,  and  here  was  established  a 
Catholic  Mission  by  Francis  Xavier." 

The  Foxes,  according  to  Charlevoix,  were  the  original  possess- 
ors of  the  country  on  the  river  which  bears  their  name,  and  were 
driven  from  it,  through  surprize,  by  the  French  and  Menominees, 
united.  The  Foxes,  whose  principal  settlement  was  sixty  miles 
up  the  river,  had  conunitted  some  depredations  on  the  French 
Traders,  exacting  tribute  of  them,  and  doing  other  provoking 
things.  Whereupon,  the  French  commander,  with  a  party  of  his 
own  men,  in  covered  boats,  and  a  party  of  the  Menominees,  to  act 
in  the  rear,  approached  the  settlement  of  the  Foxes,  who,  sus- 
pecting no  danger,  collected  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  when,  at  a 
signal  given,  a  fatal  fire  on  them  commenced  from  the  covered 
boats;  the  party  of  Menominees,  at  the  same  time,  attacking  them 
in  the  rear,  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  The  consequences 
were,  the  removal  of  the  Foxes,  who  survived  the  slaughter,  to 

Indians,  spent  a  night  and  part  of  a  day.  The  island  is  about  eighteen  miles 
west  of  Mackinaw,  is  small,  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  has  nothing 
remarkable  about  it  It  was  on  this  island,  that  the  Indian,  who  acted  as  our 
cook,  named  John^  a  Chief,  perceiving  that  I  was  without  appetite,  and  very 
feeble,  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  any  intimation  from  any  one,  took  his 
gun,  went  into  the  woods,  and  shot  a  pigeon ;  dressed  it  very  neatly ;  cut  a 
slice  of  pork ;  prepared  from  the  woods  two  small  sticks,  about  a  yard  long,  by 
sharpening  the  larger  ends,  and  splitting  the  others  into  four  quarters.  Into 
the  split  end  of  one  he  neatly  wove  the  dressed  pigeon,  and  the  pork  into  the 
other;  stuck  the  sharpened  end  into  the  ground  so  near  the  fire,  aBthat, 
when  bent  down,  the  meats  could  feel  the  heat  sufficiently  to  cook  them  ;  bas- 
ted the  pigeon  with  butter,  and  when  done,  brought  them  to  me,  with  much 
apparent  satisfaction,  as  tacoury  meat.  The  kindness  with  which  he  did  all 
this,  and  the  satisfaction  expressed  in  his  countenance,  when  he  found  I  relish- 
ed his  delicate  morsel,  were  as  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  as  the  food  was  to  my 
appetite.  The  whole  behavior  of  these  Indians, while  they  were  with  us,  three 
or  four  days,  both  toward  us  in  fulfilling  all  their  duties,  and  among  them- 
selves, was  perfectly  unexceptionable.  No  men  could  have  conducted  with 
more  propriety.  They  were  well  skilled  in  their  busine«B,  temperate,  faith- 
ful, respectful  to  us,  and  kind  and  pleasant  among  themselves.  Some  of  these 
Indians,  in  their  figure,  and  the  form  of  their  limbs,  were  as  perfect  as  I  ever 
saw  among  human  beings,  and  would  make  fine  models  for  the  sculptor.  We 
parted  from  these  natives  of  the  forest  with  reciprocal  affection,  and  very  fa- 
vorable impressions  of  the  character  of  the  Indians,  and  of  their  capacities  for 
improvement  in  all  that  pertains  to  civilized  life. 
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the  Mississippi,  where  they  have  since  resided,  and  the  possession 
of  the  conquered  country  by  the  Menominees. 

From  the  few  facts  here  stated,  we  can  perceive  the  great  and 
ahnost  total  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  population  of  this 
extensive  portion  of  our  country.  Of  the  tribes,  who  could  once 
number  their  thousands  of  warriors,  we  may  ask,  "  Where  are 
they?  Many  of  them,  by  their  perpetual  wars  among  themselves, 
or  with  their  white  neighbors,  or  by  both  together,  have  become> 
long  since,  wholly  extinct,  and  the  rest  reduced  comparatively  to 
a  handful,  in  their  numbers,  are  but  the  pitiable  skeletons  of  their 
former  selves.  New  races  both  of  white  and  red  people,  with  a 
few  scattered  exceptions,  now  inhabit  this  extensive  country. 


Appendix  1.  Report  p.  16. — Erie  Canal. 

Under  this  head  I  give  only  a  few  facts  from  my  journal.  Oth- 
er sources  of  ample  and  authentic  information  on  this  great  sub- 
ject, are  open  to  the  public. 

This  noblest  of  all  the  internal  improvements  in  our  favored 
country,  was  begun  July  4tfa,  1817,  about  two  miles  west  of  Rome. 
Judge  Platt  has  the  honor  of  striking  the  first  stroke  in  opening 
this  Canal.  Among  the  projectorSy  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  sug- 
gestoTB  of  it,  probably  the  first,  was  Elkanah  Watson,  Esq.  who 
in  this,  and  in  various  other  projects  and  enterprizes  for  public 
improvements,  has  been  a  benefactor  to  his  country.  Its  promi- 
netit  and  efficient  Patron^  is  his  Excellency  Governor  Clinton,  to 
whose  wisdom,  energy,  perseverence,  and  commanding  influence, 
this  country  will,  to  the  latest  generation,  be  indebted  for  the  ac» 
complishment  of  this  splendid  and  immeasurably  useful  work. 

In  September,  1819,  this  Canal  was  finished,  and  navigated  from 
Utica  to  Rome,  fifteen  miles,  and  shortly  after,  twenty-five  miles 
further  west  of  Rome.  In  May,  1820,  the  time  I  was  on  it,  it 
was  finished  ninety-six  miles,  from  Utica  to  Montezuma,  with  a 
branch  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  the  salt  works  at  Salina.  In  this  dis- 
tance are  nine  locks,  each  ninety  feet  long,  and  ten  feet  wide,  and 
one  unbroken  level  of  sixty-seven  miles,  a  fact,  probably  unparal- 
leled in  any  other  Canal  in  the  world.    The  average  total  expense 
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for  each  mile,  die  above  distance,  including  the  nine  locks,  was 
}  11, 850.  This  was  the  estimate  for  the  whole  remaining  west- 
ern section  of  the  Canal.  The  eastern  section  was  estimated  at 
^13,000  a  mile.  The  whole  length  of  the  Canal  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  Hadson,  when  completed,  will  be  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.     We  know  of  no  other  Canal  of  equal  length. 

The  width  of  the  Canal,  forty  feet  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water, 
twenty-eight  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep.  It  has  many 
and  plentiful  feeders,  supplied  by  waters  drained  from  a  tract  of 
country  of  more  than  two  millions  of  acres,  abounding  with  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  springs  of  water. 

The  passage  from  Utica  to  Montezuma,  ninety-six  miles,  is 
made  in  thirty-six  hours ;  the  whole  expense,  provision  as  in 
steam-boats,  }4.  Our  passage  was  more  leisurely  in  the  boat 
named  Montezuma^  commanded  by  Capt.  Boss.  This  boat  is  sev- 
enty-six feet  long,  by  thirteen  feet  wide ;  will  carry  sixty  or  seven- 
ty tons,  is  well  fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day. 

We  passed  a  raft  of  four  hundred  and  fprty-six  tons  of  timber, 
coming  down  the  Canal,  drawn  by  three  horses,  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  miles  in  a  day  and  a  half.  The  expense  was  estimated 
at  }50 ;  while  the  transportation  of  the  same  quantity  by  land, 
would  be  jilSOO. 

The  calculation  of  the  commissioners,  with  whom  I  traversed 
the  Canal  in  May  1820,  was,  that  it  would  be  completed  at  fiur- 
thest  by  the  year  1826,  probably  before,  at  a  total  expense  of 
Jive  fnilliani  of  dollars;  the  whole  to  be  paid  by  the  State. 

The  funds  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  this  work,  are, 

1.  A  duty  of  12^  cents  on  every  bushel  of  salt  manufac- 
tured at  Salina,  and  other  places  in  the  State — the 
amount  of  this  duty  in  1819,  was        -        -        •      $  63,000 

2.  Auction  duties,  amounting  annually  to  about         -         100,000 

3.  Duties  on  Steam-boats,        do.  ...  5,000 

4.  Proceeds  of  existing  Lotteries,  after  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  originally  granted,  shall  have  been 
answered,  the  Lotteries  to  be  continued,  and  their 
proceeds  applied  to  the  Canal. 
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5.  Tolls  of  the  Canal,  as  fast  as  completed  and  used. 

6.  100,000  acres  of  land,  given  by  the  Holland  Compa- 
ny, estimated  at  75  cents  an  acre,  ...         75,000 

7.  1000  acres  given  by  Hon.  Gideon  Granger. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Canal,  appointed  by  the  Legislature, 
were.  His  Excellency  Gov.  Clinton,  Hon  Stephen  Van  Rensse- 
laer, Myron  Holley,  Esq.,  Hon.  Samuel  Young,  and  Henry 
Seymour,  Esq. 

First  Engineer,  Capt.  Benjamin  Wright ;  second,  James  Geddes, 
Esq.  ;  third,  David  Thomas,  Esq.  Others,  Canvass  White,  Esq. ; 
Nathan  S,  Roberts,  Esq. ;  David  S.  Bates,  Esq. 

In  passing  up  the  Canal  on  its  north  bank,  near  Montezuma,  we 
were  pointed  to  a  button  wood  tree,  (Platanas  occiderUalis)  forty- 
eight  feet  in  circumference  at  bottom,  by  actual  measurement, 
sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  hollow,  large  enough  to  contain  forty 
men  standing.  A  sermon  was  once  preached  to  thirty -five  men, 
collected  at  one  time  within  this  tree. 


K.     Rep.  p.  19. 

The  Journal  here  referred  to,  with  that  to  Green  Bay  in  the 
summer  of  1820,  will  be  found  under  the  head,  Miscellaneous  Ar- 
ticles, at  the  close  of  the  work. 


L.     Rep.  p.  23.— Maine. 

1.  St.  John's  Indians.  These  are  the  remnants  of  a  tribe  of 
Esquimaux  Indians  of  mixed  blood.  They  live  mingled  with 
about  two  hundred  French  families,  in  a  village  of  about  thirty 
wigwams,  or  lodges,  at  Meductic  Point,  on  the  junction  of  Matta- 
wascah  river,  with  the  St.  Johns,  N.  Lat.  47°  15':  about  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  the  dividing  line  between  Maine  and  New-Bruns- 
wick. Of  these  Indians  we  know  very  little.  They  have  been 
under  the  care  of  the  Catholics,  and  have  seldom  been  visited  by 
our  missionaries. 
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"t.  Patmmaqwddies.  These  Indians,  in  number  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  souls,  including  some  scattered  families, 
(260  to  270  dwdi  together)  hare  about  fifty  wigwams — ^haye  one 
hundred  acres  of  excellent  land,  bordering  on  the  Sehodtc  rirer, 
open  to  the  nmrkets  of  Eastport,  Lubec,  and  9t.  Andrews,  from 
four  to  seven  miles  from  these  places,  in  a  comer  of  the  township 
of  Perry.  The  anchorage  in  the  harbor  of  this  village  is  good. 
Here  is  abundance  of  rock  weed  for  manure.  The  one  hundred 
acres  are  capable  of  being  made  a  garden  by  cultivation,  and  of 
forming  a  flourishing  settlement  for  ship  building,  and  other  me- 
chanic arts. 

The  Governor  of  these  Indians  is  an  old  man  of  seventy-five 
years,  of  good  understanding  and  disposition ;  can  speak  a  little 
English,  wishes  to  know  more  of  it ;  is  pious,  and  well  disposed  to 
receive  instruction.     Catholic  Priests  have  had  the  care  of  these  ^^  ^Jh^fi 
Indians.     Sock  Bosen,  a  man  <^ about  foity  years  old,  is  a  Deacon  A 

in  the  Catholic  communion,  speaks  pretty  good  English,  writes  a  T*^r 
decent  hand,  is  able  to  keep  accounts,  is  intelligent,  rigid,  swayed 
by  the  rel^^on  in  which  he  has  been  educated,  but  more  by  inter- 
est and  ambition.  His  influence  is  against  schools  and  improve- 
ments, and  will  be  to  be  conciliated  or  overcome,  before  any  thing 
for  the  good  of  these  Indians  can  be  done.  **  They  are  sadly  giv- 
en to  intemperance.  None  of  the  young  speak  English,  and  the 
aim  of  the  influential  men  is  to  prevent  their  learning  it  A  school, 
notwithstanding,  is  about  to  be  established  in  the  whit«  settlement 
near  the  Indian  village,  and  a  hope  is  entertained,  that  some  of  the 
In^an  children  may  be  induced  to  attend  it.* 

3.  P;efio6Mol«.  For  their  present  number  and  place  of  resi- 
dence, see  Table. 

In  1811,  the  number  of  their  families,  by  enumeration,  was  fif> 
ty-seven  ;  and  of  souk  two  hundred  and  forty-one.  Their  in- 
crease has  been  ascribed  to  an  obligation  imposed  by  the  chie&,  on 
the  young  people,  to  marry  early. 

*The  infoniatien  in  thii  artiok,  if  the  tolMbwosofa  recent  letter  frarii 
Rev.  E.  Kell0B»  to  Rdv.  Dr.  Uolaei,  Secretary  of  the  tooiaty  for  propaga- 
tingtheGoHMl  aaioiig  the  lodiani  and  otben  in  NorUi  America.  Mr.K.iD 
the  emplojment  of  this  Society  as  a  missionary,  visited  theie  Indians,  and  rives 
the  above  information  from  personal  knowledge. 
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The  three  tribes  above  named  live  in  great  haittony  and  friend- 
ship with  each  other.  When  either  tribe  elects,  and  instab  a 
chief,  the  chiefs  of  the  other  two  tribes  are  always  present  to  as- 
sist in  the  ceremonies. 

In  reli[pon,  these  tribes  are  professedly  christians  of  the  Catho' 
lie  faith ;  have  each  a  chnrch,  with  a  bell,  and  Priests  to  tnstmct 
them,  steadily  or  occasionally.  The  Priests,  who  minister  to  the 
two  latter  tribes,  receive  a  stated  stipend  from  the  treasury  of  the 
State.  The  State  has  lately  engaged  to  provide  and  suppoit  a  far- 
mer among  the  Penobscots,  to  instruct  them  in  i^culture.  We 
know  not  that  any  of  these  tribes  have  ever  admitted  schools  to  be 
established  among  them. 

The  Penobscots,  in  government  and  internal  regulations,  are 
independent  The  legislative  and  executive  authorities  are  vest- 
ed in  the  sachems ;  though  the  heads  of  all  the  femilies  are  invited 
to  be  present  at  their  public  meetings,  which  are  held  in  their 
house  of  worship,  and  conducted  with  order  and  decorum. 

The  Provincial  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  forbid  that  any  white  person  should  settle  on  land, 
commencing  at  the  head  of  the  tide  in  Penobscot  river,  and  exten- 
ding six  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  embracing  a  tract  held  in 
common  by  the  whole  tribe,  twelve  miles  wide,  by  twelve  long, 
intersected  in  the  middle  by  the  river.  The  tribe  has  the  right 
to  bunt  and  fish  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  the  mouth  of  Pe- 
nobscot Bay. 

None  of  these  tribes  have  made  other  than  incipient  improve- 
ments in  any  thing  which  pertains  to  civilized  life.  It  is  not  prob- 
able, such  is  the  religious  influence  under  which  they  act,  com- 
bined with  their  natural  attachment  to  their  native  places,  and  to 
the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers,  that  a  proposal  to  remove,  and 
join  a  larger  community  of  Indians,  should  it  be  made  to  them, 
would  be  accepted.  It  is  probable  they  will  remove  in  a  sort  of 
half  independent,  half  civilized  and  evangelized  state,  gradually 
diminishing,  as  other  tribes,  once  their  powerful  neighbours,  have 
done  before  them,  till  there  shall  be  none  renaiMng. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  tribes  which  formerly  inhabited 
the  Territory  how  constituting  the  State  of  Maine,  follows,  re- 
ceived from  the  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Williamson,  Esq.  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  part  of  the  foregoing  information. 
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^  After  ccmtidenMe  puns  and  inquiry,  the  best  informatioa  I 
can  obtain  as  to  the  Aborigines  in  this  State,  (Maine)  is  conciadjr 
this:— 

Probable  orig:inal 
DiiBibenabMrt 
tlMjMrlSIS. 

1  000        $  ^*  '^^  Newichwannncks,  on  the  Piscataqua. 
,\MJU.       ^  2^  rp^^  Ossipee  tribes,  on  the  river  of  the  same 

name,  emptying  into,  and  forming,  the  Saco. 

400.  3.  The   Pigwackets,  whose  principal  town,  a 

resting  place,  was  the  present  Fryburgh, 
above  the  Ossipee. 

500.  4.  The  Amuriscoggins,  at  the  head  of  Casco  Bay : 

These  Indians,  as  far  east  as  the  Kennebec, 
were  generally  called  by  the  generic  name 
of ''Abenaquies.'' 

600.  6.  The  Norridgewock  tribe,  whose  ancient  town, 

or  head-quarters,  was  the  present  town  of  Nor- 
ridgewock, thirty  miles  above  Hallowell,  on 
the  Kennebec.  Of  all  the  tribes  above-men- 
tioned, a  few  only,  say  twenty  souls  of  the 
latter,  remain. 

600.  6.  The  Pemaquids.     This  was  a  powerful  tribe, 

probably  at  the  head  of  the  TarraUens^  till 
the  great  and  mortal  sickness  among  the  na- 
tives along  the  whole  coast,  from  the  Penob- 
scot to  Narraganset,  A.  D.  1617.  The  seat 
of  the  Pemaquids  was  at  Bristol,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Bath. 
1,300.  7.  The  Penobscots,  )  whose  situation  is  de- 

600.  8.  ThePassamaquoddies,)  scribed  in  the  Table. 

6,000. 

The  probable  nombers  of  natives  in  the  tenritoiy,  constitotiag 
the  present  state  of  Maine,  two  centuries  ago,  was  6  or  6000  souls. 
The  wkUe  popnlation,  in  1760,  was  estimated  at  13,000  seals.  It 
probably  was  not  half  that  number  in  1712,  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.    The  Indians  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  settlers  at 
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thai  toM,  evn  aftw  the  nmniben  of  Ae  nUiwm^  dmiog  tbt  pre- 
coding  century,  had  been  greatly  reduced.'^ 

Id  the  gradual  dimination,  and  final  extinction,  of  these  trihaPt 
who  were  the  terror  of  the  early  settlers,  we  have  a  melaneholy 
specimen  of  what  has  happened  in  like  manner  to  all  the  Indian 
tribes,  who  once  inhabited  the  territory  of  New-£ng^d,  eaicept 
the  few  feeble  remnants  we  hare  ennmerated ;  and  of  hnodreds 
of  other  powerful  tribes,  once  spread  over  the  settled  parts  ^  our 
country.  And  such  will  be  the  inevitable  destiny  of  all  Indians 
now  mingled  among  our  white  population,  if  a  radical  change  in 
our  treatment  of  them,  be  not  adopted. 


Massachusetts. 

All  the  Indians  remainiog  in  thb  State,  reside  on  their  respec- 
tive Reservations  at  Marshpee,  Herring  Pond,  Martha^s  Vineyard 
and  Troy,  in  the  south  east  part  of  the  State,  from  fi%  to  one  hun* 
dred  miles  from  Boston.  The  State,  by  a  Board  of  Overseers, 
eitercises  a  guardian  care  over  them^  as  to  their  lands,  and  civil 
rights  and  privileges  ;  and  the  corporation  of  Harvard  CoUegey 
and  **  The  Society  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians 
^d  others  in  North  America,*'  provide  for  their  religious  and 
moral  instruction  ;  each  having  charity  fends  in  its  Treasury,  ap- 
propriated to  the  benefit  of  Indians,  the  former  {1S,000,  the  lat- 
ter, $9,000.  A  stated  missionary  is  supported  at  Marshpee,  and 
another  at  the  Vineyard,  who,  as  they  have  opportunity,  visit  the 
other  remnants  at  Herring  Pond,  and  Troy. 

No  official  census  of  these  Indians  has  recently  been  taken. 
Tliey  ar^  estimated  in  our  table,  at  760,  vi«  ;  at  Marshpee  320 ; 
Herring  Pond,  40 ;  Troy,  48 ;  the  remainder  at  Maitha'a  Vine- 
yard, 

•  Mr.WflUsaMiiiftpnvariaf  aliMtoiysrailifl«itla(  awtfrMaoarknowl- 
fldK»i)ftlM  maaailM  ic  ManlOTinii  In  iwIIitI  hii  walariaki  wtt  aaftiaiaatA  finon 
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Thw  landvan  held  in  cowmik  mi  m%  maiiMmMt,  Imt  «lft 
the  consent  of  their  oyerseen.*  Some  have  gardena,  and  eultfr- 
vale  their  lands  to  a  considerable  extent  and  adrantage.  The 
wood  on  their  Reserrctions,  pipe  clay  loond  on  one  of  them  at 
ifartha*a  Vtnejard,  and  pasturing  the  cattle  of  the  while  people, 
we  aeurees  of  income.  Blany  of  the  young  men  are  employed  in 
the  whale  and  other  fisheriea,  and  shew  nrach  skill  in  tiieir  em* 
floymenfei ;  and  all  ha^e  at  tiieir  command,  the  means  in  abmi* 
dance  of  liiring  in  comfort,  and  even  in  affluence,  if  they  had  but 
the  knowledge,  and  the  dispositions,  to  use  them.  Their  infirm 
and  aged  poor,  are  considered  as  fweigners,  and  taken  care  of  by 
the  Stale.  The  Indians  are  not  taxed ;  ha^e  no  voice  in  elections, 
none  of  the  rights  and  privileges  peculiar  to  the  citixens  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  this,  their  state  differs  from  that  of  the  free 
Bflgro  population,  who  are  taxed,  and  have  the  right  of  voting  in 
eleotlona,  wImA  oaaay  of  them  r^^ularly  exercise,  and  are  eligi*> 
hie  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  government ;  though  other  than 
hgal  obstacles,  have  prevented  this  sable  race  from  receiving  any 
of  the  civil  honors,  or  oflBceaof  the  state,  or  town,  in  which  they 
reside. 

The  fidlowing  are  valuable  and  pertinent  communications  from 
missionaries  residing  amoi^  these  Indians.  In  answer  to>  qnes«» 
tions  forwarded  to  Rev.  Mr.  Fish,  the  worthy  and  intettigent  mis- 
aionary  stationed  at  Marshpee,  he  writes  me  thus  under  dates  ef 
Feb.  189a,  and  Jan.  1821. 

<^  I  will  answer  your  several  inquiries  as  well  as  I  am  able. 

1.  As  to  the  desoent  of  the  Indians  of  these  parts,  I  believe  it 
eannot  be  traced  at  this  day.  They  have  altogether  adopted  the 
halnhi  of  civilixed  Kfe;  of  course,  have  fei|;oitten  their  ancient 
names,  and  indeed  their  language  also,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  individuals,  who  retain  a  slight  knowledge  of  it,  and  are 
able  to  converse  a  little. 

8.  The  number  of f»ra  hhodtd  Indians  is  extremely  samll,  say 
flfty  or  sixty,  and  is  rapidly  decreasing.    The  mimture  of  blood 

e  ThiM  uniiaaw  ara  a|ipointad  by  tha  govenunaat  of  tba  Stata^  and  thair 
datimara^  aagnaadiaiia  af  tha  bidiaii^  ta«et  that  thay  ara  noCmal-taaatad  by 
tha  wittta  paofie,  and  to adviia  tham in  tha mana^^amaat  of  tbeiraibin. 
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maes  6r  more  frequently  from  comexion  with  fiqrf<oet,  than  with 


3.  ProfessoTB  of  religion  are  considerably  nnmerons.  Perhapa 
there  may  he  fifty;  composed  of  Congr^tionaUsts  and  Baptists ; 
a  few  of  whom  are  eminently  pious,  considerable  numbers  decent 
in  their  lives,  and  not  ji  few  shockingly  _prpflig^te.  The  number 
of  men  and  women  are  perhaps  neariy  equal.  The  state  of  mor- 
als generally  is  low.  Intemperance,  with  its  concomitants,  is 
found  among  them,  as  with  almost  all  Indians.  They  manifest  a 
wish,  however,  to  have  their  children  instructed.  Schools  are 
maintained  among  them  at  the  expense  of  the  plantation ;  and 
though  increased  means  of  instruction  would  be  desirable,  there 
are  few  children,  who  are  not  taught  to  read  and  write. 

4.  Their  territory  comprises  about  13,000  acres,  worth  on  an 
average  about  four  dollars  an  acre ;  held  in  joint  stock  Xezcept 
what  individuab  choose  to  cultivate  and  enclose,  which  is  theirs, 
not  in  fee,  but  only  in  tillage)  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  State, 
managed  by  a  Board  of  Overseers,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  Council,  and  rendered  unalienable,  except  by  legislative  au- 
thority. 

5.  As  to  the  plan  of  removing  them,  were  they  in  favor  of  the 
fiMOivre,  it  would  scarcely  be  an  object.  They  are  of  public 
utility  here^  as  expert  whalemen  and  manu&cturers  of  various 
li|^t  articles;  have  lost  their  sympathy  with  their  brethren  of  the 
forest;  are  in  possession  of  many  privileges,  peculiar  to  a  coast, 
indented  by  the  sea;  their  local  attachments  are  strong;  they  are 
tenacious  of  their  lands;  of  course,  the  idea  of  alienating  them  and 
removing  to  a  distance,  would  be  very  unpopular.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  feelings  manifested  by  those  whom  I  have  sounded 
en  the  subject;  I  have  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  the  scheme 
would  not  take  with  them. 

6.  As  to  the  Indians  of  Marsbpee,  they  are,  I  think,  diminish* 
ing,  though  rather  slowly.  The  proximate  cause  of  diminution  is 
their  vices,  occasioned,  I  conceive,  chiefly  by  their  concern  in 
whaling,  and  their  unavoidable  connexion  with  whites,  whose 
vices  they  imitate,  particularly  the  sin  which  most  easily  besets 
Indians,  an  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits.  If  industrious  and 
sober,  they  might  live  with  the  greatest  comfort,  and  be  respecta- 
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Ue.  Their  connexion  with  the  State,  and  with  those  immediatelj 
superintending  their  affiun,  is  a  very  happy  one,  did  they  hut 
know  the  things  pertaining  to  their  hapfmiess. 

7.  At  Herring  Pond,  there  are  not  more  than  forty  people  of 
color.  Their  territory  is  considerable;  but  their  affairs  are  em* 
harrassed,  and  probably  at  no  distant  day,  Goyemment  will  see  fit 
to  dispose  of  their  land,  and  perhaps  remove  them  to  Marshpee. 
I  preach  to  them  as  often  as  one  sabbath  in  six  or  seven.  They 
are  fourteen  miles  from  this  place.  Both  at  Marshpee  and  Herring 
Pond,  there  is  a  public  allowance  from  the  State;  for  schools.  A 
huge  proportion  of  their  children  live  in  white  families,  as  ser- 
vants, and  then  the  stipuUition  with  their  masters  or  mistresses 
always  is,  that  they  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  frequently  to 
mans^e  domestic  affairs,  or  the  occupation  of  their  master  or  mis- 
tress." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thaxter,  the  venerable  minister  of  Edgarton,  on 
Martha's  Vineyard,  writes  thus,  to  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  Secretary 
to  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and 
others  in  North  America. 

'*  There  was,  eariy  after  the  settlement  of  the  Island,  much 
pains  taken  by  the  Mayhews  to  Christianize  the  Natives.  They 
were  remarkably  successful.  The  Natives  of  Gay  Head  made  a 
grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  at  Gay  Head  for  the  express  purpose 
of  obtaining  instruction  for  themselves  and  their  children."*  Af- 
ter giving  some  account  of  their  jealousies  and  disputes  about  this 
land,  which  they  now  consider  as  secure  in  their  own  hands,  he 
observes:  "  Were  they  possessed  of  common  prudence,  such  are 
the  advantages  they  enjoy,  they  might  contribute  considerable  to 
their  own  instruction.  They  are  as  jealous  of  one  another,  as 
they  are  of  the  white  people.  Those  who  have  no  children  will 
not  consent  that  their  overseers  shall  apply  any  of  their  income  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  others.     1  consider  the  intruction 

*  This  it  a  tract  of  land,  probably  granted  by  the  Indiaiis  of  this  island  maay 
yean^,  to  the  Society  in  England,  for  propagating  the  Goqpel  in  Foreign 
parts,  to  enable  that  Society  to  extend  the  means  of  instruction  among^  our  In- 
dians. The  revolationary  war  interrupted  their  operations  in  this  country, 
which  have  never  since  been  renewed,  and  this  valuable  property,  it  seems, 
has  reverted  to  the  descendants  of  the  Indians,  who  gave  it 
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af  these  poor  creatares  an  object  of  impoitance.  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  them  for  near  fortj  years,  and  am  fally  penuaded, 
that  schooling  the  children  onght  to  be  the  fint  object;  preaohiQg 
to  them  the  second.  Farm  Neck  and  Christian  Town  are  trifling 
•bjects,  compared  with  Gay  Head  and  Chab-aqniddick.t  I  am 
•ften  at  Chab-aquiddkk.  They  appear  thankfiil  for  the  iastmo- 
tion  afforded  them.  I  often  admonish  them  to  be  attentive;  tiiat 
jfthey  are  not,  I  most  report  them  to  the  Society,  and  then  they 
will  lose  their  Instructor*  They  appear  to  feel  it  It  is  tme,  we 
think  we  see  bnt  little  good  in  preaching  to  these  people;  did  we 
not  take  into  consideration  what  evils  we  probably  prevent,  who 
would  not  be  discouraged,  and  give  up  the  caose,  sayiBg,  1  have 
labored  in  vain,  and  spent  my  strength  for  naof^t?  Having  pnt 
our  hands  to  the  plough,  we  must  not  look  back." 

Mr.  Baylies,  an  active  and  successful  Missionary  on  Martha*! 
Vineyard,  1819,  writes  to  Dr.  Holmes  :  **  In  my  visits  (anmng 
the  Indians  on  Martha*s  Vineyard)  my  feelings  are  oAen  hurt 
T%e  universal  complaifU  tf,  "  Our  chUdrtn  art  f^eringfar  tMuU 
of  a  school y  and  we  are  not  able  to  support  one*  Can  you  help  tu.^'* 
Women  schools,  superintended  by  a  man,  would  be  productive  of 
great  good."  "  In  my  schools  I  had  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
flcholars  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  were  colored;  eleven 
were  married  people.  In  all  the  schools,  I  should  say,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  colored  scholars,  of  both  sexes.  The 
Teachers  of  some  of  the  schools  were  colored  men  and  women* 
These  schooh  are  very  pleasing  to  the  Indians."  Specimens  of 
writing  from  sev^ty  of  the  Indian  scholars,  left  with  the  Secreta- 
ry, do  great  honor  to  the  schools,  and  furnish  good  encourage- 
ment to  their  continuance. 

Mr.  Baylies  visited  Troy,  was  well  received  by  the  Indians 
there,  forty-eight  in  number.  They  have  a  decent  house  with 
two  rooms,  one  for  religious  worship,  the  other  for  a  school. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  has  recently  granted  three  hundred 
dollars  to  the  Indians  at  Chab-aquiddick,  **  to  build  a  suitable 
house  for  public  worship  and  a  school."  The  house  is  built  and 
dedicated.  The  effect  on  the  Indians  is  happy,  and  the  prospect 
of  future  benefit  to  them  promising. 

t  An  Iiland  east  of  the  yiueyard. 
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The  facts  stated  concerning  the  tribes  above  enumerated,  shew 
the  extent  and  value  of  several  of  their  Reservations  ;  evince  the 
dispositions,  both  of  the  old  and  young,  in  regard  to  schools;  the 
capacities  of  their  youth  to  receive  instruction;  their  relation  to 
the  government  of  the  states  in  which  they  reside  ;  their  situation 
as  to  civil  priviliges  ;  their  feelings  on  the  subject  of  a  division  of 
their  lands  and  having  individual  property;  of  removal  from  their 
present  places  of  abode;  in  regard  to  the  christian  religion  and  its 
institutions ;  and  the  effects  of  their  connexion  and  intercourse 
both  with  the  white  and  black  population  around  them.  These 
results,  of  long  experience,  may  be  of  much  value  to  guide  in 
forming  plans,  and  devising  measures,  to  preserve  the  remaining ' 
Indians  from  extinction. 


Rhode-Island. 

The  only  Indians  remaining  in  this  State  are  Narragansetts,  at 
Charlestown,  forty  miles  south-west  of  Providence,  over  against 
Block  Island.  This  tribe,  at  the  period  of  the  first  settlement  of 
New-England,  was  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  in  all 
the  country,  and  were  long  the  terror  of  the  English  settlers,  and 
of  aU  the  tribes  around  them.  The  territory  which  they  occupied 
was  extensive.  As  late  as  1744,  they  were  still  so  numerous,  as 
that  in  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion,  under  Rev.  Mr.  Park  of 
Westerly,  sixty-four  adults  were  baptized  and  received  into  the 
Church.*  Now,  their  numbers  are  but  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine.  Of  these,  twenty-two  were  denominated  negroes;  the  rest 
arc  of  Indian  extraction,  but  are  nearly  all,  if  not  every  individual, 
of  mixed  blood  and  color,  in  various  degrees  and  shades.  Their 
territory  is  reduced  to  about  three  thousand  acres,  the  joint  prop-, 
crty  of  the  tribe,  and  is  estimated  to  be  worth  about  ^50,000  or 
J60,000. 

The  Society  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  and 
others  in  N.  America,  support  a  missionary,  and  two  schools  of 
about  fifty  scholars,  among  these  Indians,  a  part  of  the  year, 

•Prince's  Ch'n.  Hist,  for  1744. 
10 
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These  Bcboob  are  in  a  prosperous  state,  and  doing  much  good. 
When  these  temporary  schools  cease,  those  who  are  disposed, 
send  their  children  among  the  white  people  in  their  neighborhood. 

A  regular  church,  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  has  been  formed 
among  these  Indians,  who  have  a  house  for  public  worship,  the 
only  one  in  the  town.  The  state  of  morals  among  this  people  is 
commendable.  They  are  nominally  independent,  appointing  a 
Council  office  members,  and  a  Clerk,  from  among  themselves,  to 
manage  their  civil  affairs.  Their  lands  are  unalienable,  but  with 
the  consent  of  the  Legislature.  Formerly  they  had  chieft,  but 
this  title  has  long  since  been  extinct  among  them. 

As  to  the  subject  of  removal,  they  say — 

"  We  wish  not  to  be  removed  into  a  wild  country.  We  have 
here  farms  and  houses  of  our  own.  Those  who  will  work,  may 
here  get  a  comfortable  living;  and  those  who  will  not  work  here, 
would  not  probably  in  a  wilderness.  We  have  land  enough,  and 
wood  enough,  and  living  on  the  salt  water,  and  having  boats  of  our 
own,  have  plenty  of  6sh,  &c.  &c,"* 

Part  of  this  tribe,  emigrated  to  Oneida  and  Brotherton,  some 
years  ago,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Occum. 


ConnectiCtU, 

The  Mohegans,  once  a  very  numerous  tribe,  whose  territoriei 
embraced  a  great  part  of  the  present  counties  of  New-London, 
Windham,  Hartford,  and  Tolland,  are  now  reduced  to  a  small 
remnant,  few  of  them  of  unmixed  blood,  who  are  the  proprietors 
and  occupants,  in  their  manner,  of  a  reservation  of  about  four  or 
five  thousand  acres  of  fine  land,  on  the  Thames  river,  halfway 
between  New-London  and  Norwich.  A  part  of  the  tribe,  with 
other  Indians,  in  all  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Occum,  by  invitation,  migrated  and  settled  at  Brotherton, 
near  the  Stockbridge  and  Oneida  Indians,  in  New-York*  Those 
who  remain  have  made  few  advances  in  any  thing  which  pertains 

•The  principal  part  of  the  foregoing  information,  was  obligingly  collected 
from  the  Indiana,  and  oommanicated  at  my  request,  by  Rev.  Oliver  Brown,  of 
South  Kingston,  near  the  reaidence  of  these  Indians. 
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to  civilizatioD;  and  are  gradqally  wasting  away,  after  the  manner 
i)f  other  tribes  now  extinct  The  State  has  assumed  the  care  of 
their  property,  and  of  themselves,  in  like  manner  as  the  other 
New  England  States  have  done  for  their  Indians.  They  have 
such  advantages  of  religions  and  school  instruction,  as  they  are 
willing  to  receive,  which  are  few,  and  the  effects  proportionally 
small. 

There  is  also  a  still  smaller  remnant  of  the  Pequot  tribe,  of 
libout  fifty  souU,  in  North  Stonington.  They  own  about  three 
hundred  acres  of  ordinary  pasture  land,  with  here  and  there  a 
patch  for  tillage,  worth  about  twenty  dollars  an  acre.  Their  prin- 
cipal men  are  Samuel  and  Cyrus  Shelley,  Samuel  Shentup,  and 
James  Ned.  With  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  intemperate  and 
improvident;  of  course,  poor  and  miserable.  They  manufac- 
ture mats,  brooms,  baskets,  kc.  which  are  generally  sold  or  ex- 
changed for  ardent  spirits.  They  have  the  same  opportunity  of 
pending  their  children  to  district  schools,  and  of  attending  public 
worship,  as  have  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  town,  but  are  gene- 
ndly  disinclined  to  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges.  A  few 
are  apparently  pious,  and  hold  a  meeting  once  in  a  month  for  reli- 
gious worship  and  eiJiortation,  at  which  they  all  speak  in  turn. 

In  Groton  there  is  an  Indian  settlement  of  about  the  number  and 
cjiaracter  of  the  above.* 

Individuals,  a&mily,  and  in  some  places,  several  families  togeth- 
er, are  to  be  found,  rarely  however,  in  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, than  those  named;  but  in  no  place  in  such  numbers,  as  to  de- 
serve notice  in  this  Report* 


M.     Report,  p.  24.     New-York. 

Of  the  few  Indians  who  remain  at  Montauk  Point,  at  the  East 
end  of  Long  Island,  I  have  received  no  account,  either  of  theii" 
present  numbers  or  situation. 

The  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  were  originally  the  proprietors  of  a  great  part  of  the  pres- 

*  Letter  to  the  author  from  G.  TramlmU,  Esq.  of  StoBinftoD. 
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ent  State  of  New- York,  particularly  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  it,  as  far  even  as  the  Mississippi.  This  formidable  confederacy 
of  nations,  has,  long  since,  been  broken  in  pieces.  The  Mohawks^ 
**  the  true  Old  Heads  of  the  Confederacy,'*  as  they  were  styled, 
emigrated  to  Canada,  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  about  the  year  1776. 
Fifty -seven  of  this  tribe,  only,  are  at  present  within  the  U.  States, 
settled  on  Sandusky  river,  Ohio.  The  Cayugas  followed  the  Mo- 
hawks into  Canada,  leaving  in  the  State  of  New-York,  in  1796,  on- 
ly forty  of  their  number,  who  are  now  mingled  with  the  Senecas, 
and  other  tribes,  having  no  distinct  reservation. 

The  Tuscaroras,  (who  are  the  sixth  nation  of  the  grand  confede- 
racy, there  being  but^ve  before  they  joined  it,)  theMoheakunnuk 
or  New  Stockbridge,  the  Moheagans  and  Narragansetts,  or  Broth- 
erton  Indians,  have  been  adopted  into  the  confederacy  of  the  Six 
Nations,  and  by  invitation,  are  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other, 
on  lands  originally  belonging  to  the  Oneidas,  and  near  their  village. 
The  Tuscaroras,  who,  in  1708,  numbered  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred warriors,  or  about  six  thousand  souls,  migrated  from  the  sea 
coast  of  North  Carolina.*  The  Moheakunnuks,  to  whom  the 
Oneidas  gave  six  miles  square  of  their  lands,  removed  from  Stock- 
bridge,  in  the  west  part  of  Massachusetts,  with  their  present  ven- 
erable and  worthy  Missionary,  Rev.  John  Sergeant,  who  has  ever 
since  lived  with  them,  as  their  &ithful  missionary;  and  the  Mohea- 
gans and  Narragansetts,  removed  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Occum,  a  cele- 
brated Indian  preacher  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode-Island. 

In  1796,  when  I  visited  a  part  of  these  tribes,  with  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Belknap,  in  behalf  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propaga- 
ting Christian  Knowledge,  the  whole  population  of  the  Six  Nations, 
including  their  adopted  children,  was  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight.  In  1818,  according  to  an  official  return  of 
Jasper  Parrish,  Esq.  Indian  Sub- Agent,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
number  was  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five.  From 
the  statements  of  this  gentleman  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  from 
several  valuable  communications  and  documents  collected  on  my 

*  An  affecting  accoant  of  the  war  which  occasioned  the  migration  of  the 
Tuicarora  Indians  to  N.  York,  is  given  by  Dr.  Williamson  in  his  History  of 
North  CaroUna,  Vol.  I.  p.  187  to  203. 
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tour,  I  give  the  following  extracts,  which  contain  the  facts  desired 
by  the  President. 

In  his  statement  to  the  Secretary,  of  Dec.  3d,  1818,  he  says, 
*'  Agreeably  to  orders  and  instructions  from  your  predecessors,  I 
transmit  to  you  a  report  relative  to  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians, 
their  places  of  residence,  their  numbers  in  each  place,  with  the 
quantity  of  land  in  each  of  their  reservations,  and  some  brief  re^ 
marks  on  the  subject  of  their  advancement  towards  civilization. 

The  Seneca  Reservation,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  contains 
30,469  acres,  on  which  reside  597  Indians,  including  a  few  Onon- 


Cattaragns  Reservation  contains  26,880  acres,  on  which  reside 
389,  including  a  few  Delawares. 

Buffalo  Reservation  contains  83,557  acres,  on  which  reside  (Sen- 
ecas,  Cayugas,  and  Onondagas,)  686. 

Tonnewanta  Reservation  contains  46,209  acres,  on  which  reside 
365. 

Tuscarora  Reservation,  contains  1,920  acres,  exclusive  of  the 
lands  they  have  purchased  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  on 
which  reside  314. 

On  the  Genesee  river,  the  Indians  have  five  Reservations,  con- 
taining together  31,640  acres,  on  which  456  reside.  They  have 
also  a  small  Reservation,  containing  640  acres. 

The  above  are  all  the  Reservations  and  numbers  of  Indians  resi- 
ding west  of  this  place,  (Canandaigua,)  in  the  State  of  New- York. 
East  of  this  place,  and  within  the  State  of  New- York,  are 

The  Oneidas,  residing  in  Oneida  county,  on  a  Reservation  of 
about  20,000  acres.     Their  number  1 ,03 1 . 

Stockbridge  Indians,  who  reside  also  in  Oneida  county,  on  a  Res- 
ervation of  17,000  acres.     Their  number  438. 

The  Onondaga  Indians,  residing  at  Old  Onondaga  village,  on  a 
Reservation  of  7,000  acres.     Their  number  299. 

By  the  foregoing  statement,  you  will  see  that  the  population  of 
the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  is  4,575.  That  they  own,  and  dwell  on 
fourteen  Reservations,  scattered  through  this  State,  two  hundred 
and  fiAy  miles  from  their  extreme  points,  containing  in  the  whole 
265,315  acres. 

All  their  Reservations  ye  surrounded  by  settlements  of  whites; 
in  consequence  of  which,  there  are  frequent  depredations,  petty, 
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theib,  and  trespasses  committed  on  each  other  by  the  whites  and 
Indians;  most  frequently  commencing  on  the  part  of  the  former. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  these  evils,  while  Indians  and  white 
people  live,  as  they  now  do,  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  each 
other.  Under  these  circnmstances,  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  U.  States,  and  also  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  Six  Nations,  could  they  be  persuaded  to  concentrate  them- 
selves, and  comply  with  the  su^estions  made  in  your  letter  of  the 
14th  May  last,  which  has  been  fully  explained  to  them.. 

The  Six  Nations  have,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  been  furnish- 
ed by  their  Agent  with  implements  of  husbandry  and  farming  uten- 
sils, suited  to  their  wants  and  necessities,  to  enable  them  to  culti- 
vate their  grounds.  The  expenses  have  been  paid  from  their  an- 
nuities. The  principal  crops,  which  they  raise,  are  corn,  beans, 
and  potatoes.  The  Oneida,  Stockbridge,  and  Tuscarora  Indians, 
raise  English  grain  in  considerable  quantities;  and  some  few  fami- 
lies among  the  other  tribes,  do  the  same.  For  a  few  years  past,  I 
have  observed,  that  they  are  becoming  more  industrious,  enlar- 
ging their  cornfields,  making  fences,  and  comfortable  houses.  A 
small  portion  of  them  still  depend  principally  on  hqiiting  for  sup^ 
port." 

Under  date  of  Nov.  Sd^  1819,  the  same  gentleman  writes  thu# 
to  the  Secretary: — **  During  the  past  season  I  have  spent  a  con- 
Aderable  part  of  my  time  among  the  Indians,  at  their  different  vil- 
lages, for  the  purpose  of  persuading  them  to  adopt  the  necessary 
measures  for  their  civilization,  and  improvement  in  agriculture.  I 
have  also  furnished  them  with  the  necessary  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, as  far  as  the  means  for  that  purpose  in  my  hands  woujd 
permit.  I  find  the  Six  Nations,  within  two  years  past,  have  made, 
and  are  still  making,  great  advances  towards  civilization,  and  in 
agriculture  and  industry.  They  are  making  extensive  improve- 
ments, by  clearing  their  lands,  building  comfortable  houses,  good 
fences,  &c.  At  a  number  of  their  villages  they  raise  considerable 
•quantities  of  English  grain.  A  spirit  of  industry  and  ambition 
among  their  young  men,  to  excel  each  oUier  in  building  houses, 
making  fences,  &c.  is  evidently  rising  and  spreading  among  these 
people. 

The  Six  Nations  have  lately  held  two  Councils;  one  at  Oneida^ 
and  the  other  at  Buffalo,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  .oonsidera- 
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tion  proposals  msde  to  tf^em  for  the  establiakment  of  schools,  and 
other  improremoDts  among  them.  I  explained  to  them  the  act  oi 
Congress,  at  their  last  session,  making  an  appropriation  of  {lO^OOO 
for  the  cirilisation  of  the  Indian  Nadons,  which  border  on,  and 
are  surrounded  by,  our  frontier  settlements.  Some  of  the  Chiefi, 
at  first,  exhibited  considerable  opposition  to  all  the  proposed  plans 
forcirilization;  but  at  length  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Christian  party,  and  finally  hare  unanhnously  consented  to  accept 
them.  Although  they  faaye  not  unanimously  agreed  to  receive  reli- 
gious Teachers  among  them,  yet  they  have  indicated  a  much  more 
favourable  opinion  on  this  subject,  than  formerly,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  many  of  the  principal  Indians,  seem  to  be  entirely  chan- 
ged. The  Oneida,  Stockbridge,  and  Tuscarora  Indians,  have 
Missionaries  among  them,  and  for  the  change  in  their  moral  con- 
dition and  conduct,  we  are  undoubtedly  indebted  to  the  exertion 
of  those  men.  The  Oneidas  have  built  them  a  handsome  chapel, 
which,  by  the  name  of  St.  Peters',  was  consecrated  September, 
1819,  in  which  divine  service,  in  the  Episcopal  form,  is  regularly 
performed,  with  decorum  and  solemnity.* 

*  In  1816,  Mr.  Eltaatr  WiXUam^  of  Indian  extraction,  the  Km  of  a  chief  of 
the  Iroquois  nation,  among  whom  he  was  bom,  was  appointed  School-Master, 
Catechist,  and  Lay  Reader,  to  the  Oneidas.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 
with  select  portions  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  Historical  books  of  Scripture, 
translated  more  than  a  century  since  into  the  Mohawk  languag^e,  which  is  the 
common  language  of  the  Six  Nations,  by  the  Society  in  England  for  Propaga- 
ting the  Gospel,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Bishop  Hobart,  to  republish,  under 
the  superiotendance  of  Mr.  William?,  for  the  use  of  the  sunrivors  of  these 
tribes.  The  following  very  encouraging  account  of  the  state  of  this  mission,  is 
extracted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Diocess  of  New-Vork,  1818 : 

«It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation,  that  our  Church  has  resumed  the  labors^ 
which  for  a  long  period  before  the  revolutionary  war,  the  Society  in  England 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  directed  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribes.  Those  labours  were  not  wholly  unsuccessful ;  for  oft 
my  recent  visit  to  the  Oneidasi  I  saw  an  aged  Mohawk,  who,  £rm  in  the  foitb 
of  the  Gospel,  and  adorning  his  profession  by  an  exemplary  life,  is  indebted, 
under  Divine  blessing,  for  bis  Christian  principles  and  hopes,  to  the  Missiona- 
ries of  that  venerable  Society.  The  exertions  more  recently  made  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indian  tribes,  have  not  been  so  successful,  partly  because  not 
united  with  efforts  Co  introduce  among  them  those  arts  of  civilisation,  without 
which  the  Gospel  can  neither  be  understood  nor  valued  ;  but  principally  be- 
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The  ReT.  John  Sargeant  has  resided  among  the  Stockbridge  In- 
dians, as  their  Missionary  and  Instructor,  for  twenty-five  years. 
The  Tascaroras  have  also  a  missionary  among  them,  Rev.  Mr. 
Crane.  There  has  also  been  a  school  among  them  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  time  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  Indians 
residing  on  the  Alleghany,  Cattaragus,  and  Tonnewanta,  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  a  considerable  amount,  in 
farming  utensils  and  implements  of  husbandry,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  agriculture.  By  these  aids  they  have  made  consid- 
erable improvements,  and  increased  in  industry  the  last  three  years. 
The  Seneca  Indians,  residing  at  Buffalo,  have,  for  eight  years,  had 
a  school  established  among  them  by  the  Missionary  Society  of 

caoae  rellg;iou8  instruction  was  conveyed  through  the  imperfect  medium  of  in- 
terpreters, by  those  unacquainted  with  their  dispositions  and  their  habits,  and 
in  whom  they  were  not  disposed  to  place  the  same  confidence,  ag  in  those  who 
are  connected  with  them  by  the  powerful  ties  of  lan|^uag^e,  of  manners,  and  of 
kindred.  The  religious  instructor  of  the  Oneidas,  employed  by  our  Churchy 
enjoys  all  these  advantages.  Being  of  Indian  extraction,  and  acquainted  with 
their  language,  dispositions,  and  customs,  and  devoting  himself  unremittingly 
to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare,  he  enjoys  their  full  confidence  ;  while 
the  education  which  he  has  received,  has  increased  his  qualifications,  as  their 
guide  in  the  faith  and  precepts  of  the  GospeL  Mr.  EUaxer  fVUliams,  at/he 
earnest  request  of  the  Oneida  Chiefs,  was  licensed  by  me  about  two  years 
since,  as  their  Lay- Reader,  Catechist,  and  Schoolmaster.  Educated  in  a  dif- 
ferent communion,  he  connected  himself  with  our  Church  from  conviction, 
and  appears  warmly  attached  to  her  doctrines,  her  apostolic  ministry,  and  her 
worship.  Soon  after  he  commenced  his  labors  among  the  Oneidas,  the  Pagan 
party  solemnly  professed  the  Christian  faith.  Mr.  Williams  repeatedly  ex- 
plained to  them,  in  councils  which  they  held  for  this  purpose,  the  evidences  of 
the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  and  its  doctrines,  institutions,  and  precepts. 
He  combated  their  objections,  patiently  answered  tlieir  inquiries,  and  was 
finally,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  successful  in  satisfying  their  doubts.  Soon 
after  their  conversion,  they  appropriated,  in  conjunction  with  the  old  Chris- 
tian party,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  some  of  their  lands  to  the  erection  of  a 
handsome  edifice  for  Divine  worship. 

In  the  work  of  their  spiritual  instruction,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a 
principal  part  of  which  has  been  translated  for  their  use,  proves  a  powerful 
auxiliary.  Its  simple  and  affecting  exhibition  of  the  truths  of  redemption,  is 
calculated  to  interest  their  hearts,  while  it  informs  their  understanding;  and 
its  decent  and  significant  rites,  contribute  to  fix  their  attention  in  the  exercise 
of  worship.    They  are  particularly  gratified  with  having  parts  assigned  them 
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New- York,  which  has  been  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hyde. 
They  appear  to  be  warmly  engaged  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  hare,  this  season,  built  a  burge  school-house  for  that  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Young  and  his  wife  are  now  among  them  at  Buffalo, 
who  are  to  take  charge  of  their  school.  He,  to  instruct  their 
young  men,  while  his  wife  is  to  teach  the  Indian  girls  in  school, 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  the  needle,  the  wheel  and  the 
loom.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  appear  to  be  persons  of  respectabilitj, 
and  are  under  the  patronage  of  the  same  society.  The  Genesee 
Indians  have  not  had  the  same  advantages  in  instruction,  as  the 
other  tribes.  The  only  advantages  they  have  had  for  improve- 
ment in  agriculture,  have  been  the  examples  of  the  white  peof4e 
around  their  reservations.  The  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  residing 
within  my  agency,  have,  within  the  last  season,  raised  more  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.  than  they  have  before  in  any  one  season 
for  thirty-five  years.  This  change  among  them,  from  an  indolent, 
hunting,  fishing  life,  to  that  of  useful  mdustry,  is  to  be  ascribed,  im- 

ia  the  Mnrice,  and  repeat  the  retpoiues  with  great  propriety,  and  devotion. 
On  my  viiit  to  them,  several  hondred  aaembled  for  wonhip ;  those  who 
ooold  read  were  furnished  with  books  ;  and  they  ottered  the  oonfessions  of 
the  liturgy,  responded  its  supplications,  and  chanted  its  hymns  of  praise,  with 
a  reverence  and  fervor,  which  powerfully  interested  the  feelings  of  those  who 
witnessed  the  solemnity.  They  listened  to  my  address  to  them,  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Williams,  with  so  much  solicitous  attention ;  they  received  the  laying  on 
of  hands  with  such  grateful  humility ;  and  participated  of  the  symbok  of  their 
Saviour's  love,  with  such  tears  of  penitential  devotion,  that  the  impression 
which  the  scene  made  on  my  mind,  will  never  be  effaced.  Nor  was  this  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  or  the  ebullition  of  enthusiasm.  The  eighty-nine, 
who  were  confirmed,  had  been  well  instructed  by  Mr.  Williams ;  and  none 
were  permitted  to  approach  the  communion,  whose  lives  did  not  correspond 
with  their  Christian  professions.  The  numbers  of  those  who  assembled  for 
worship,  and  partook  of  the  ordinances,  would  have  been  greater,  but  for 
the  absence  of  many  of  them,  at  an  Indian  council  at  Buffido. 

I  have  admitted  Mr.  Williams  as  a  candidate  for  Orders,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Standing  Committee ;  and  look  forward  to  his  increased  influence 
and  usefulness,  should  he  be  invested  with  the  office  of  the  ministry." 

^*  There  is  a  prospect  of  his  having,  some  time  hence,  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  a  young  Indian,  the  son  of  the  head  warrior  of  the  Onondagas,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Chippawa,  and  who,  amiable  and  pious  in  his  disposi- 
tions, and  sprightly  and  vigorous  in  his  intellectual  powers,  is  earnestly  desi- 

11 
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d«r  ProTidence,  tiot  odIj  to  the  meaos  which  hare  bceo  MOfrf^ed 
for  that  purpose,  but  in  part  to  their  neceanties,  for  the  support  ttT 
themselves  and  families.  Their  hunting  grounds  being  8mall»  and 
game  becoming  scarce,  have  operated  as  a  powerful  stimulus  W 
this  change  in  their  habits. 


Mr.  Hyd^^M  Letter. 

From  Mr.  Jabez  B.  Hyde,  who  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  tn- 
ployed  as  an  Instructor  among  the  Senecas  at  Bufalo,  in  several 
communications  before  me,  states,*  that  Tonnawanta,  a  Seneca 
Tillage,  thirty  miles  from  Buffido,  had  been  '*  the  head  quarters 
of  opposition.''  A  young  man  of  this  village,  was  among  the  first 
nine,  who  publicly  embraced  Christianity.  During  three  months 
instruction,  which  he  received  at  Buffalo,  he  made  progress  ia 
religious  knowledge,  and  in  sacred  music,  of  which  Indians  are 
extremely  fond,  and  admirable  performers.  He  then  returned  to 
Tonnawanta,  carrying  with  him  a  hymn  book,  in  his  native  lan- 
guage. These  hymns  he  sang  to  his  neighbors,  and  became  the 
open  advocate  of  Christianity.  Though  opposed  and  ridiculed, 
he  remained  stedfast,  and  persevered.    Success  followed.     In  a 

rous  of  reoeivixig  an  •docatioa  to  prepare  him  for  the  nuniBtry  aoMQg  hi* 
oooDtrymen.  I  trust  that  means  will  be  devised  for  accomplishing  bis  wishes. 
We  ought  never  to  ibi^t,  that  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel  is  designed  for  aU 
the  human  race ;  and  that  the  same  mercy  which  applies  oomibrt  to  our  woun- 
ded consciences,  the  same  grace  which  purifies  and  soothes  our  corrupt  and 
tropbled  hearts,  and  the  same  hope  of  inunortality  which  fills  ni  with  peace 
and  joy,  can  exert  their  benign  and  celestial  influence  on  the  bumble  Indian.*' 

In  the  Journal  of  ia  19,  it  is  stated,  "The  Toung  Onondaga  chie(  whom  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  address,as  desirous  of  procuring  an  education  for  the  pur- 
pose of  qualifying  him  as  the  spiritual  instructor  of  his  countrymen,  will  be 
able,  through  the  bounty  of  Episcopalians  and  others,  principally  in  the  city 
of  New-Tork,  and  through  the  aid  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to 
attain  his  object  He  is  advantageously  receiving  an  education  under  tha 
care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Rensselaerville." 

In  1821,  the  Oneidas  were  again  visited,  and  the  Holy  Eucharist  administer- 
ed to  forty  or  fi/ly  of  the  Indians,  and  five  adults  and  fifty  children  baptised. 

<»In  a  letter  Dec  1819,  to  the  Juvenile  Charitable  Society  in  Lenox. 
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ftw  months,  ^leren  young  men  bad  renoanped  Piifuitsm«  andde- 
lennined  to  listen  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  obey  its  precepts. 
These  twelye  met  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  singiiig  hymns, 
and  for  relijsjious  conyersation.  This  alarmed  the  Chiefr,  who 
complained  that  these  young  men  *'  were  filling  Tonnawanta  with 
their  doctrine."  A  Council  of  the  people  was  called,  and  the 
young  men  entreated  and  admonished  to  renounce  their  new  reli- 
gion. When  they  found  entreaties  and  admonitions  yain,  they 
^^  commanded  them  to  desist  from  advocating  Christianity,  and 
singing  Christian  hymns."  The  young  men,  one  excepted,  who 
drew  back,  and  left  his  companions,  said  firmly,  '*  We  shall  not 
obey  you  in  this  thing."  The  Chiefs  then  commanded  them  to 
'^  leare  the  Reservation  and  go  to  Bufialo,  where  such  things  were 
allowed,  and  not  remain  to  dis^rb  their  village  with  their  new 
imd  wicked  ways."  The  young  men  refused  to  go,  and  to  leave 
their  possessions,  saying,  *'  You  can  take  our  lives;  but  you  need 
not  expect  us  to  renouce  the  Oosp^l  pf  Jesus  Christ."  The  ef> 
effeds  of  this  persecution,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  firmness 
and  patience^  in  resisting  and  bearing  it  on  the  other,  have  been 
such  as  might  be  expected;  converts  to  civilization  and  Christiani- 
ty have  been  multiplied." 

Alleghany  Re$ervaH(m, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Six  Nations  at  Buffalo, 
which  I  attended  in  August,  on  my  return,*  the  following  state- 
ments were  handed  to  me. 

"  Cold  Springs,   {Alleghany  River)  !^tkmo.  1,  1820. 
*'Atthe  request  of  the  Chiefs  and  Warriors,  named  below,  I 
inform,  that  the  people  on  this  Reservation  have  been  number- 
ed, to  see  who  are  for  school  learning.  Sabbath  keeping,  and  im- 
provements on  iarms.     They  state  the  number  to  be  two  hundred 
and  twenty -five  for  school  learning,  &c.  eighty-seven  of  whom  now 
pay  attention  to  keeping  the  Sabbath  day.    They  wish  the  United 
Stalea  Agent,  Dr.  Jedidiah  Horse,  to  be  informed,  that  the  above 
is  their  number  at  present,  who  are  disposed  to  join  in  the  object 
ff 
•  8m  this  Appendix  p.  a 
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of  the  United  States  govemmeDt  in  improvements,  in  school  learn- 
ing, and  attention  to  sabbath  keeping;  and  that  the  said  Chiefs  and 
Warriors  belieye,  that  many  more  of  their  people  wiM  soon  folr 
low  the  example  of  the  above  two  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

JoNATMAi^  Thomas,*  for 
James  Robins<m^ 
John  Peirce^ 
George  Silverheth^ 
Sky  Peiree, 
John  King. 
John  Parish,  Jabez  B.  Htde." 

The  whole  number  of  Indians  on  the  Alleghany  Reservation,  is 
five  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  of  whom  five  hundred  are  Sene- 
cas,  the  rest  Onondagas;  of  whom  sixty-four  are  of  the  same  dis- 
position as  to  schooling,  the  sabbath,  &c.  as  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Senecas.  Two  of  the  Chiefs,  only,  are  in  the  oppo- 
sition. At  Cattaragus  are  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Sene- 
cas, half  of  whom  are  for  civilization  and  the  Gospel;  among 
whom  are  the  principal  Chiefi.  The  number,  who  are  favorable 
to  a  reform,  i^  fast  increasing. 

Of  the  Senecas  at  Tonnawanta,  twenty-four  lately  removed  to 
Bu£falo.  Of  the  remaining  three  hundred  and  forty,  thirty  of  the 
flower  bf  their  young  men  and  women,  with  the  principal  Chief  at 
their  head,  have  become  friendly  to  the  Gospel  and  its  instruc- 
tions, and  are  honest  enquirers  after  truth.  Opposers  are  found 
chiefly  among  the  idle  and  the  filthy.  Two  years  ago,  Christiani- 
ty and  its  invariable  accompaniment,  civilization,  had  no  friend  in 
this  place.  The  prospect  now  is  very  encouraging,  as  to  the  fu- 
ture. In  1796,  the  Pagan  party  among  the  Oneidas,  was  strong; 
now,  there  is  not  a  profest  Pagan  in  the  tribe.  Paganism  is  evi- 
dently sinking  among  the  Six  Nations;  and  there   is   reason  to 

*  This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  early  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Indians,  and  engaged  in  promoting  their  civilization.  They  have 
had  laborers  among  this  section  of  the  Senecas  for  several  years,  and  from 
this  report  we  learn,  that  their  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  Their  efforts 
commenced  with  the  Oneida  and  Stockbridge  Indians,  as  early  as  the  sum- 
mer of  1796. 
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hope,  that  in  a  very  few  years,  hy  means  now  nsing,  and  others 
which  maybe  devised  for  the  purpose,  the  whole  body  of  these 
people  will  become pro/eMec{,  and  we  hope,  by  the  divine  bless- 
ing, rea/ friends  to  Christianity.  Bnt  more  instrtictors.of  the  va- 
rious kinds  are  needed  among  these  tribes;  especially  since  they 
are  every  day  becoming  more  desirous  of  receiving  them.t 

Serious  inconveniences  are  felt  in  giving  them  the  education 
they  need,  with  the  funds  now  at  command,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  scattered  situation.  Including  the  Brotherton  In- 
dians, they  live  on  fifteen  Reservations,  within  a  compass  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  To  educate  each  of  these  small  sections, 
in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  proposed  to  be  imparted  to  our 
Indians  generally,  would  require  fifteen  Education  Families;  to 
support  which,  large  funds  would  be  necessary.  Could  they  be 
convinced  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest  and  happiness,  and  be 
persuaded,  to  collect  and  plant  themselves  together  on  some  suita- 
ble spot,  to  be  selected  and  agreed  upon  by  themselves,  a  single 
Education  Family  would  be  sufiicient  to  finish  their  education,  al- 
ready hopefully  begun,  and  eight  tenths  of  the  expense  saved;  and 
the  work,  too,  be  much  better  and  more  speedily  and  effectually 
done.  In  my  opinion  this  is  the  way,  probably  the  only  way,  radi- 
cally and  permanently  to  promote  all  their  best  interests,  and  to 
save  them  from  gradual  and  final  extinction.  For  such  a  course, 
a  great  part  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  and  many  individuals  of 
the  other  tribes,  are  already  prepared.  And  could  the  others  be 
made  fully  to  understand  a  plan  of  this  kind,  and  perceive  the 
benefits  which  the  adoption  of  it  would  certainly  secure  for  them, 
and  all  opposing  influence  from  without,  cease,  the  plan  would 
soon  be  eagerly  embraced  by  the  body  of  these  nations. 


Stockbridge  Indians. 

The  Stockbridge,  or  Moheakunuck  Indians  have  had  schools, 
and  a  stated  Missionary  among  them,  for  several  generations,  sup- 
ported for  many  years  past,  in  part,  by  the  Society  in  Scotland  for 
propagating  the  Gospel,  in  part  by  the  Corporation  of  Harvard 

t  See  the  speech  of  Capt  Pollard,  Appendix,  pag;e  4. 
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CoUcg«»  and  in  pirtbj  the  Ameiicaii  Society  for  profM^fiftiiig  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America*  They 
have  a  respectable  house  for  public  worship,  which  is  regolarij 
attended  op  the  Sabbath.  Their  church  music  is  performed  in  the 
modem  style,  in  three  parts,  with  a  softness,  delicacy,  and  melo* 
dy,  which  I  have  never  heard  equalled.  Their  venerable  Mia* 
pionary,  Rev.  Johh  Sergeant,  preaches  to  them  regularly  on  the 
Sabbath,  usually  in  their  own,  the  Moheakunuck  language.  Most 
of  them  understand  English;  numbers  can  read  and  write  it«  and 
several  are  able  to  instruct  others.  They  are  more  advanced  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  language,  and  in  civilization,  than  any  In* 
dians  in  our  country;  and  many  of  them  are  capable  of  rendering 
essential  service  in  accomplishing  the  plan  of  the  government  in 
respect  to  other  tribes.  There  is  one  Indian  woman  of  this  tribe* 
a  widow  with  three  children,  by  the  name  of  Jllary  Daxtat&r^  whe 
has  a  good  education,  whose  heart  is  full  of  rational,  and  piom 
zeal  for  the  conversion  of  Indians,  who  would  make  a  very  useful 
and  efficient  member  of  a  Mission  Family.  She  has  been  taugfal 
to  spin  and  weave,  and  her  manufactures,  specimena  of  which  I 
saw,  discover  much  ingenuity.  Her  activity  and  industry  in  do* 
i^g  good,  are  highly  exemplary.  Among  this  tribe,  I  found  a  pi* 
ous  and  respectable  lady,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,*  who,  after 
the  example  of  Dorcas,  Wiis  piously  employed  in  making  garments 
for  the  Indians,  and  gratuitously  instructing  the  Indian  girls,  how 
to  make  them.  Having  some  property,  she  lives,  and  gives  her  in- 
structions, among  the  Indians,  respectably,  at  her  own  expense. 
Her  zeal,  activity  and  disinterestedness,  are  highly  to  be  com* 
mended. 


Oneidas, 

Of  the  Oneidas,  an  account  has  been  given,  p.       Note.     Seve- 
ral of  this  tribe  have  lately  emigrated,  and  joined  their  brethren 

Note  A.  Since  the  foregoiDg  was  written,  later  inlbrmatioa  ooncerning  the 
Six  Nations,  has  been  receired,  which  may  be  feond  in  a  sabseqiient  partaf 
the  Report 

»LydiaMott 
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mCanada.  On  my  rgtom,  I  liad  a  faanfli>r»  iikr>iiring» 
widi  a  nttttfcer  oiiht  Chieft  and  Warriors  af  tin  tribe,  from  which 
I  inferred,  that  they  were  unsettled,  and  at  variasioe  in  their  miodii 
m  soase  points  ef  great  importance  to  their  wdfare,  and  as  to  the 
eooree  which  thej  o^ght  to  poreie.  Great  anxiety,  and  depretf- 
iioD  ef  spirili,  were  Tisibtj  marked  in  their  < 


Ofumdagoi  and  Seneeas. 

The  New-Tork  Bf issionary  Society  has  supported  a  futhfol  and 
saccessftil  Bfissionary,  Mr.  Crane,  among  the  Onondagas,  and 
Messrs.  Hyde  and  Toung,  as  Instmctors  among  the  Senecas  at 
Boflalo.  Their  labors  have  been  prodnctire  of  encouraging  fmits. 
Mr.  Toimg,  in  a  fetter  addressed  to  me,  Aug.  1820,  says: 

**  In  the  month  of  September  last,  1  commenced  building  a 
house  for  a  school  and  dwelling  house.  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, I  removed  my  family  from  Tuscarora,  where  I  had  been  ea* 
gaged  as  a  teacher  among  that  tribe,  which  is  likewise  under  the 
care  of  the  New- York  Missionary  Society.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  school  room  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  school, 
and  was  immediately  opened.  I  commenced  with  a  Sunday 
school;  thirty-two  attended;  on  the  following  day  forty-two. 
Ninety  have  attended.  The  usual  number  through  tiie  winter 
and  spring,  until  the  business  of  forming  called  for  their  assistance, 
was  from  forty  to  forty-five.  The  number  through  the  smnrner 
has  been  much  smaller.  About  one  third  of  the  number  have 
been  girls.  The  improvement  of  the  school,  for  the  short  time, 
has  been  promising,  and  the  order,  attention,  and  advancement  in 
external  appearance,  have  far  exceeded  expectations.  Until  the 
habits  of  this  people  are  considisrably  changed,  a  large  school, 
during  summer,  is  not  to  be  expected,  a  great  proportion  of  their 
children,  at  present,  being  kept  at  home  for  IsAior.  To  secure 
their  attendsrace,  and  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  children,  I 
distribute  among  them,  according  to  merit,  small  presents  of  va- 
rious kinds.  I  adopt  the  Lancasterian  mode  of  teaching,  as  far  as  I 
can,  intending  to  extend  the  use  of  it,  as  soon  as  I  shall  have 
qualified  some  to  act  as  monitors.    In  teaching  the  art  of  writing, 
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I  commence  with  the  chUdren  of  both  sexes  very  early,  insisting 
en  the  greatest  particularity  in  what  relates  to  the  mles  of  wii* 
ting.  I  use,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  slate,  both  on  account  c^ 
its  economy,  and  its  superior  adaptation  to  the  use  of  small  chil- 
dren. Having  my  slates  ruled  with  equi-distant,  horizontal  and 
slope  lines,  and  never  allowing  the  use  of  a  <^  pencil,  or  pen,  I 
ind  the  business  of  instructing  in  this  branch  uniformly  easy  and 
pleasing. 

In  the  month  of  December,  we  conmienced  the  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the/«ma/e  adults^  in  the  domestic  branches  of  knit- 
ting, spinning,  sewing -and  marking.  The  women  were  all  unac- 
quainted with  knitting  and  spinning.  From  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
have  attended,  and  made  very  pleasing  proficiency.  Together 
with  the  women,  the  girls  are  taught  two  afternoons  in  the  week. 
Mrs.  Young,  as  soon,  and  as  &r,  as  practicable,  intends  to  instruct 
them  in  various  -kinds  of  domestic  economy,  by  visiting  them  in 
their  houses,  and  instructing  them  in  what  may  tend  to  raise  them 
from  their  present  degraded  situation. 

In  my  Sunday  School^  I  find  much  encouragement.  The  num- 
ber on  the  Sabbath  is  much  lai^r  than  at  the  school  through  the 
week.    The  scholars  are  perfectly  orderly  and  silent. 

It  is  to  us  extremely  pleasing  and  animating  to  see  so  many  of 
these  rude  children,  who  not  long  since  could  hardly  be  persuad- 
ed into  a  school,  now  cheerfully  flocking  together  for  instruction 
on  the  Lord^s  day.  During  the  last  winter,  several  Indian  young 
men  attended,  two  evenings  in  the  week,  to  receive  instruction 
in  reading,  writing.  Arithmetic  and  music.  This  school,  I  ex- 
pect will  increase  in  numbers.  Its  location  is  very  central  for 
the  three  settlements,  and  from  what  I  caa  learn,  an  increasing 
disposition  for  improvement  is  manifested  by  this  people.  It  is 
hoped,  and  expected,  that  the  present  opposition,  manifested  by 
the  Pagan  party,  will  gradually  subside,  and  that  many  of  the 
children  efthat  hitherto  unhappy  section  of  this  people,  will  ac- 
cept the  ofiered  benefits  of  civilization  and  the  Gospel. , 
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Although  some  time  may  elapse  before  a  fair  experiment  may  be 
made,  yet  I  think  the  preseat  jwoapects  of  a  succeaaful  school  a- 
mong  them  are  most  promising. 

i  remain,  &c.  JAMES  YOUNG.** 

Rev.  J.  Morse,  D.  D.  New-Haven. 

*'  P.  S.  I  enclose  two  specimens  of  writing  and  print  done  by 
two  boys,  scholars  of  mine,  in  Tascarora,  whose  respective 
names  are  annexed  to  the  pieces.* 


Uni<m  of  the  J^Tew^York  and  United  Foreign  Missionary  SociHy. 

The  New- York  'Missionary  Society,  in  December  last,  for- 
maUy  resigned  the  charge  and  support  of  these  Missions  and 
Schools,  with  their  present  occnpants,  to  the  United  Foreign  Mis- 
nonary  Society,  who  have  accepted  the  charge.  The  two  Socie- 
ties merged  in  each  other,  will  now,  we  trust,  act  with  increased 
energy  and  effect  for  the  benefit  of  these  tribes. 

While  these  tribes,  for  certain  purposes,  and  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, are  independent  of  each  other,  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  in  all  Treaties  held  with  them  are  so  regarded; 
yet  they  are  in  confederacy  with  each  other,  and  are  so  far  under 
the  control,  of  the  Legislature  of  New- York,  in  respect  to  their 
lands,  as  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  sell  them  to  private  indi- 
viduals, or  companies,  but  to  the  State  only,  who  claim  the  right 
of  preemption  and  of  disposing  of  this  right,  to  whom  they  please. 
The  Indians  are  thus  deprived  of  the  pririlege,  common  to  free 
men,  of  going  into  the  market  with  their  lands,  and  of  course,  of 
obtaining  their  &ir  and  full  value.  As  these  Indians  are  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Legislature,  it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether 
the  penal  laws  of  the  State  bind  them.  We  know  of  no  case, 
which  has  decided  this  question. 

*  These  ipecimens  accompanied  (his  Report,  when  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  They  are  eqinl  to  the  best  specimens  in  ouf  Ei^h'sh 
schools. 
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App.  O.  p.  Q,  R.     Report,  p.  27.    Ohio. 

Of  the  Indians  in  this  State,  the  Indian  Agent,  John  Jakn$ton^ 
Esq.  under  date  of  Jane  17,  1819,  hm  giyea  the  IbUowing  m- 
count:* 

**  The  Indians  inhabiting  Ohio,  are  the  Dekwares,  Wyandots, 
Shawaneese,  Senecas  and  Ottawas. 


Pelawares. 

The  Delawares  emigrated  from  the  lower  parts  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  adjacent  parts  of  New-Jersey,  and  were  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  that  country.     They  were  once  refy  nomenNtt 
and  powerful,  but  many  disastrous  wars  witk  the  while  people* 
reduced  them  to  a  mere  handful.    Atten^  Iviye  been  nadet 
^e.c<^^^jr{  vdthout  success,^  particularly    by  the  Monnriant,    to  introdoee 
>|C  'jtLji  Christianity  and  the  habits  of  civilized  life  among  them.    At  pres- 
to        i  ent,  they  are  more  opposed  to  the  Gospel  and  ^  whites,  than 
i  Cc^  ^  /  any  other  Indians  with  whom  I  am  acquaintied.|    The  ftr  greater 
^^  part  of  this  tribe  reside  on  White  rirer,  in  Indiana*    They  hare 

_  ^      sold  their  country  without  any  reeerFe,  at  the  treaty  of  St.  Mary's 

^^"  of  last  year,  (1818,)  and  the  United  States  hare  engoged  to  re^ 

move  them  west  of  the  Mississippi;  to  provide  them  with  a  terri- 
tory there,  and  hare  guaranteed  to  them  its  peacedile  possession. 
Their  peculiar  aversion  to  baring  white  people  fi>r  neigbhon« 
induced  them  to  remove  to  the  westward.  They  intend  to  set- 
tle on  the  river  Arkansaw.  This  tribe  has  been  in  Ohio^  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years. 

*  Arcfaeologia  Ammnoana,  p.  S7l. 

t  Ths  writer  of  tbia  article  mutt  hare  been  UDaoqoainted  with  the  acoodttts 
given  of  the  MiHioiu  among  theie  Indiaiis  by  Braintrdj  Lotkieiy  and  mmaj 
others,  or  he  would  not  have  used  this  eapressioii. 

t  dee  a  different  aooount  of  the  dispodtioiis  of  these  Indians,  g;iren  byCapt. 
Hendrick,  who  long^  resided  among  them,  and  b>  Rev.  Mr.  Serg^eant,  under 
the  head  ot  Indiana  and  lUinoih  in  this  Appendix. 
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The  Wyandois  came  from  the  covntry  near  Qjxebec,  aboat  two 
bondred  and  fifty  yean  unce.  In  their  migratory  excnrsionfl, 
tfiey  first  settled  at  Detroit;  then  removed  to  the  upp^  end  of 
lake  Michigan,  and  setded  near  Mackinaw.  They  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Indians  there,  and  separated  into  two  companies;  one  of 
which  went  to  the  northward;  and  the  other,  which  was  the 
most  numerous,  letamed  to  Detroit,  and  finally  extended  its  set- 
tiement  along  the  sondiiertt  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  all  the  way  to  San- 
dasky  Bay. 

Their  langnage  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  any  of  the  other 
tribes  in  Ohio.  Many  words  are  pure  Latin.  All  the  time  the 
French  had  dominion  in  Canada,  the  Roman  Catholics  maintained 
them.  They  were  nearly  all  baptized  by  the 
s,  and  nearly  ail  the  ifped  people  atill  wear  crucifixes 
lAtlieirbosoiM  under  their  ahirtfei. 

Between  the  yeais  1803,  and  1810,  tie  Presbyterians  sup* 
ported  a  miirionacy  and  a  fioming  establbhment  among  them  ^ 

an  Sandusky  mer.    A  few  coorerls  were  made  by  them,  whoT[  dk^y<^ 
were  /mi  to  death  by  Hie  Catholic  Indians,  en  account  of  their  re'-y  ^'-'^'^^ 
liyon.    The  British  traders  w^e  all  opposed  to  the  mission,  and  ^AJ^  / 
bad  influenee  enouf^  to  g^  Oen.  HuU  to  unite  with  them  against 
Hie  Miamnaiy,  Rey.  Joseph  Badger.*.  Mr.  B.  was  recalled  by 
the  syuodt  and  was  sueeeeded  by  the  Heir.  J.  Hughes.    The 
mianlsof  the  Indians  having  btea  much  agitated  by  Ihe  prospect  of 
bostiiilies  between  En^and  and  the  UaHed  States,  which  were 
eoBunenoOd  at  Tippecanoe  by  the  fanpoatof ,  called  the  Prophet, 
Hie  nuasion  was  withdrawn." 

For  three yeafS  past,  the  Wyandots  bare  hadaMethodist  preach- 
er, a  man  oi  color,  among  them.  His  name  is  Stewatt.  His 
prencUBg  has  wrought  a  great  change  among  them.    About  fifty  ^ 

•ThnwmtKfmta^  now  adifanodl  in  life,  bet  wMiimabate^  piooi  leal, 
is  the  projector  of  an  EdnoaliottFamilyy  to  be  planted,  at  soon  sitfiefaitable 
prepacatioQB  can  be  made»  at  the  CoanoQ  Blufi,  on  the  Mtaiari,  nndwthe 
Erection  of  the  United  Fore^n  Minonary  Society,  or  some  other  rel%ions 
Aswoiation. 
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penoiu  in  the  nation  publicly  profess  to  belong  to  the  Protestant 
Church.  A  school  is  about  to  be  established  for  them  at  Upper 
Sandusky. 

Since  this  successful  beginning.  Rev.  JametS.  Finley^  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  has  been  appointed  to  this  station,  where  tus 
labors  have  been  blessed.  Scuteask^  a  Chief  of  the  Big  Turtle 
Clan,  a  pious  man,  is  his  Class  Leader.  Prospects  of  usefulness 
are  pleasing.  The  people  seem  prepared  to  receive  instruction* 
Mr.  F.  states,  Not.  1821,  that  if  he  had  the  means,  he  could  at 
once  have  a  school  of  fifty  scholars.  He  had  b^gun  with  fourteen, 
**  who  learn  fast,  can  speak  the  letters  plainly,  and  will  soon  be 
able  to  speak  English."* 

Shawanetie. 

''  The  Shawanee$e  hare  been  established  in  Ohio  about  sixty-fi?e 
years.  They  came  here  from  West-Florida,  and  the  adjacent 
country.  They  formerly  resided  on  Suwaney  river,  in  Florida, 
near  the  sea.  Black  Hoof,  who  is  eighty-five  years  of  age,  was 
bom  there,  and  remembers  bathing  in  the  salt  water,  when  a  boy. 
**  Suwaney"  river  was  doubtless  named  after  the  Shawaneese, 
"  Suwaney,"  being  a  corruption  of  Shawaneese.  The  people  of 
this  nation  have  a  tradition,  that  their  ancestors  crossed  the  sea. 
They  are  the  only  tribe  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  who  admit  of 
a  fi>reign  or^n.  Until  lately,  they  kept  a  yearly  sacrifice  for 
their  safe  arrival  in  this  country.  From  whence  they  came,  or 
at  what  period  they  arrived  in  America,  they  do  not  know.  It  is 
a  prevailing  opinion  am<Mig  them,  that  Florida  had  once  been  in- 
habited by  white  people,  who  had  the  use  of  iron  tools.  Black 
Hoof  afiBrms,  that  he  has  often  heard  it  spoken  of  by  the  old  peo- 
ple, that  stumps  of  trees  covered  with  earth,  were  frequently 
(bund,  which  had  been  cut  down  by  edged  tools. 

For  several  years  past,  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  a  considera- 
ble expense,  have  supported  an  agricultural  establishment  among 
the  Shawaneese.     They  have  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill,  which  are 

*  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Jnne^  1822. 
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kept  in  complete  order  for  the  use  ef  these  Indians.  The  Friends 
are  abont  to  establish  a  school.*  This  truly  benevolent  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  do  not  yet  attempt  to  instruct  these  people  in 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  believing  that  they  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  This  tribe  is 
opposed  to  Christianity,  alleging,  that  God  gave  them  a  dispen- 
sation suited  to  their  situation;  and  that  he  did  the  same  for  the 
whites.  They  fancy  that  the  Divine  Being  comes  and  sings  in  their 
religious  meetings,  and  if  they  do  not  hear  his  *'  still,  small  voice,'* 
they  conclude  their  sacrifice  is  not  accepted. 


Seneeas, 

The  SeneeoB  came  from  the  western  parts  of  New- York, 
("which  is  the  home  of  the  principal  part  of  this  tribe)  and  from 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Canada.  They  have  not  been  long  in  this 
State.  They  labor  more  steadily,  have  better  houses  and  farms, 
and  appear  more  like  white  people  in  their  dress  and  manners, 
than  any  other  Indians  in  Ohio. 


Ottavoas, 

The  OUawai  have  resided  from  time  immemorial  on  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie.  To  improve  them  in  their  condition,  no  attempts 
have  yet  been  made.  The  Ottawas,  the  Chippewas  and  Potowat* 
timies;  from  the  similarity  of  their  language,  must  have  been  one 
nation  at  no  remote  period.    Agriculture  makes  a  slow,  but  stea- 

•  The  public  papers  state,  that  the  Sodetj  of  Friendi  have  commenced  a 
plan,  which  is  original  with  them,  of  dispersiiig  Indian  (amilies  among  the 
white  population,  on  tons,  to  dwell  among  them  as  neighbors  and  equals, 
to  conduct  their  farms  and  business,  and  the  education  of  their  children,  as 
the  white  people  do  theirs;  and  mingled  with  them  to  enjoy  tegether,  on  an 
equal  footing,  all  the  ciril  and  other  privileges  which  we  enjoy.  The  plan 
is  certainly  worth  the  labor  and  ezpence  of  the  experiment  Should  it  sue- 
oaed,  it  will  be  a  speedy  method  of  meifing  the  Indian,  with  the  white  papu- 
lation, which  is  the  result  we  wish. 
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dy,  progrett  anong  €amm.  Many  IndiluiB  have  taken  to  the 
plough.  Last  jear,  tibe  Indian  Agent  delivered  to  them  thirty-aix 
ploughs,  and  eveiythingneceflsarflybeloBgiDgtDtheB.  These  were 
chiefly  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
Agent  has  now  on  hand  inqdeiaents  of  hosbandry,  to  the  yalue  of 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  deliver  them  at  the  next  Council. 
This  was  given  them  by  an  ancient  female  friend,  of  Cork,  in  Ire- 
land. The  yearly  meeting  of  the  friends  in  Ireland  hare  giv«i  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  poiuds  sterling,  to  be  applied  to  the 
same  benevolent  purpose.  The  Indians  are  tonug  tbeiratten* 
tion  more  and  more  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  The  Shawaneese  have 
appropriated  of  this  year's  annuity,  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  cows  and  calves;  and  they  previously 
had  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  head  of  homed  cattle,  and  two 
hundred  hogs. 

The  Senecas  and  others,  at  Lewiston,  hare  three  hundred 
hogs,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  homed  cattle. 

The  Wyandots  and  Senecas,  on  Sandusky  river,  have  fifteen 
hundred  hogp,  and  five  hundred  horned  cattle. 

The  stock  of  the  Indians  is  eveiy  where  increasing  within  the 
limits  of  this  Agency.    One  individual  owns  seventy  head  of  cattle. 

The  Reservation  of  the  Wyandots,  at  Upper  Sandusky,  is 
twelve  by  nineteen  miles,  including  within  its  limits  some  of  the 
best  land  in  the  State. 

'  When  the  Wyandots  first  settled  at  Detroit*  they  killed  buffa- 
loes and  elks  at  SpringweUs.  The  whole  country  between  the 
Lakes  and  the  Ohio  abounded  with  them." 


App.  Q^    Rev.  Mr.  Hoge^$  Letter. 

The  following  letter  fhmi  ttie  Rev.  Mr.  Hoge,  minister  of  Co- 
lumbus, gives  ftirther  and  valuable  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Indians  in  Ohio. 

«*  Cebtmbuiy  Okio^  Ja$iwury  2Btk^  1800. 
R09.  Sir, 

Having  been  informed  that  you  are  the  Agent  Ar  a  Society  in 
Scotland,  whose  object  is  to  afford  instraction  and  Ae  means  of 
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improyement  to  the  Aborigines  of  America,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  sone  kifqvqiwtion  reapectiag  the  definite  objects,  and  the 
method  of  carrying  them  into  effect. 

.  As  a  penber  of  the  Syaod  of  Ohio,  and  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sioBs,  actiog  oader  their  directions,  I  will  say,  that  such  infor- 
mation as  you  laay  giro,  wiM  be  gratifying  to  me,  and  may  lead  to 
VfiMieeilientB  that  will  sabserre  the  cause  of  relig^,  and  the  best 
ialerests  of  the  sajr^ges  of  our  couo^.  The  Synod  have  directed 
their  Missionary  Board  to  endeavor,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sy** 
nodofPittAuiig^,  to  make  arrangements  for  schools,  lie.  among 
the  Indians  at  Sandusky,  and  perhaps  ultimately  at  other  places> 
ia  this  Stale.  One  great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  our  wishes,  is 
the  want  of  money;  and  this  is  a  difficuUy  which  will  not  be  easily 
rtmoved  in  the  present  state  of  pecuniary  embarrassment 

The  present  time  appears  to  be  very  &vorable  lo  the  estaUish- 
meat  of  such  institutions  among  our  Indians,  as  may  render  them 
a  civilized  and  Christian  pe<^le.  The  Reservations  they  made, 
when  they  ceded  their  lands  in  this  State  to  the  United  States,  are 
very  valuable,  and  of  considerable  eitent.  They  begin  to  be  con* 
vinced,  that  their  migratory  life  is  unfriendly  to  their  welfiure,  and 
desire  instruction.  They  are  aware  also  that  it  wiU  soon  be  im- 
possible to  gain  subsistence  by  hunting,  and  that  they  must  have 
recourse  to  agricukure  and  the  mechanic  arts*  Some  of  them, 
too,  profiess  to  desire  the  means  of  literary  and  religious  improve- 
ment. 

This  favorable  season  will  not,  probably,  invite  us  v^y  long. 
Thegroundmay  be  occupied  by  others,  or  the  influence  of  deep- 
ly-rooted prejudices  and  habits,  unless  counteracted,  may  induce 
them  to  remove  to  the  Northern  or  Western  wilds. 

Should  we  need  assistance,  can  you,  conformably  to  your  in- 
structions, afford  us  any?  and  if  any,  to  what  amount,  and  on 
what  conditions?  Should  you  be  able  to  give  a  favorable  answer 
to  these  enquiries,  I  wish  to  inform  the  Missionary  Board  at  their 
meeting  in  April  next. 

I  am,  your  friend  and  brother, 
Respectfully,  in  the  Gospel, 
(Signed)  JAMES  HOGE." 

Rev,  Dr,  Morse. 
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App.  R.    Interview  with  RkhardoiUe^  a  Miami  Chief, 

While  at  Detroit,  I  had  an  interview  with  Jean  Baptiste  Rich- 
aidyille,  Chiefof  the  Miami  Nation,  a  man  of  property,  and  good 
sense,  whose  dress  and  manners  were  like  those  of  our  respecta- 
ble farmers.  He  was  introduced  to  me  as  a  man  of  much  influence 
in  his  nation.  He  informed  me  that  the  whole  number  of  the 
Miamies,  residing  in  different  places,  was  estimated  to  be  between 
two  and  three  thousand;  that  their  annuity  from  the  Government, 
of  the  United  States,  was  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  That  a 
Missionary,  Mr.  McCoy,  a  Baptist,  resided  at  Fort  Wayne, 
preached  to  them,  and  kept  a  school  for  their  children;  that  a 
a  great  majority  of  the  nation  were  friendly  to  the  project  of  their 
civilization;  but  some  were  opposed  to  it,  "because  they  were 
ignorant."  As  to  religion,  he  said,  '^  I  do  not  know.  The  chil- 
dren should  be  instructed,  and  whitkey  kept  from  the  nation." 
As  to  the  proposals  of  the  Government  generally,  for  the  improve, 
ment  of  the  condition  of  Indians,  he  thought  well  of  them,  and 
would  communicate  them  to  his  nation,  and  use  his  influence  to 
persuade  them  to  accept  the  offered  blessings.  He  spoke  of  the 
diminution  of  their  lands,  as  a  calamity,  which  was  felt.  The 
Shawaneese  Prophet,  he  said,  was  hostile  to  the  plan  of  the  civil- 
ization of  Indians;  but  that  his  influence  was  gone,  and  himself 
had  been  rejected  as  an  impostor. 

He  had  met  a  number  of  the  Cherokees  at  Baltimore,  he  said, 
who  informed  him  of  what  was  doing  among  them,  and  gave  good 
advice  to  him»  for  his  nation,  as  to  manufactures  and  other  improve- 
ments. 

Miami  Reservations, 

They  had,  he  informed  me,  three  Reservations,  One  at  Missis- 
sinua,  forty-five  miles  square;  another  ten  miles  square;  and  a 
third  six  miles  square.  He  thought  the  plan  of  collecting  the  In- 
dians, now  scattered,  into  larger  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
ting them  with  more  convenience,  and  at  less  expense,  both  prac- 
ticable and  advantageous. 
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The  Government,  he  told  me,  were  erecting  a  mill  for  the  na* 
tion,  ninety  miles  from  Fort  Wayne,  which  was  to  he  completed  in 
August,  1820. 


Divisioni  of  Indian  Tribes.* 

<*  All  the  Indian  nations  are  divided  into  tribes  or  c/cuif,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Jews.     The  Shawaneese  have  four  trihes,  viz: — 

1.  The  Pi^uA  trihe,  which,  they  say,  originated  as  follows: — ^In 
ancient  times,  they  had  a  large  fire,  which  having  burned  down,  a 
great  puffing  and  blowing  were  heard  in  the  ashes;  they  looked, 
and  behold  a  man  stood  up  from  the  ashes  ! — Whence  the  name 
Piqua — a  man  earning  out  of  ike  ofhes,  or  made  of  ashes. 

9.  The  Me^uachake  tribe,  which  sonifies  a  iat  man  fflled;  a 
man  made  perfect,  so  that  nothing  is  wanting.  This  tribe  has  the 
priesthood.  They  perform  the  sacrifices  and  aD  the  religious  cer- 
emonies of  the  nation.  None  but  certain  persons  of  this  tribe,  are 
permitted  even  to  touch  the  sacrifices. 

3.  The  KisKAPOcoKE  tribe.  The  celebrated  prophet  Elsquata- 
way,  and  Tecumseh  his  brother,  belonged  to  this  tribe.  They 
were  always  inclined  to  war,  and  gave  much  trouble  to  the  nation. 
They  finally  separated,  and  took  up  their  residence  at  Greenville, 
in  this  State,  in  1806,  since  which  time  their  history  is  generally 
known.  In  the  late  war,  they  lost  twenty-two  warriors  in  battle, 
and  are  quite  reduced  in  numbers.  They  have  now  removed  to 
their  former  place  of  residence  at  Tippecanoe. 

4.  The  Chillicothe  tribe.  Chillicothe  has  no  definite  mean- 
ing; it  is  a  place  of  residence." 


Rdigion. 

"  The  Indians  generally  beUeve  that  they  were  created  on  thw 
continent.  The  Shawaneese  only  have  a  tradition  to  the  contrary; 
but  it  is  somewhat  doubtfbl  whether  the  deliverance,  which  they 

*  See  Archeok)gia,  p.  271.  ftc. 
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celebrate,  kas  any  other  refereace  tkaD  to  the  crossing  of  some 
great  river,  or  an  arm  of  the  sea ; — that  the  Indiaos  are  descea* 
ded  from  the  people  of  the  East,  is,  I  think,  iDCODtestaUy  proved, 
by  their  religious  rites,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices.  Considering 
the  great  length  of  time  which  must  have  intervened  since  they 
left  that  country,  we  are  astonished  at  the  resemblances  which  still 
exist  between  them. 

''  Before  attending  treaties,  great  councils,  or  any  other  important 
national  business,  they  always  sacrifice,  in  order  to  obtain  the  good 
will  of  the  Great  Spirit.  On  a  visit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  some  years  since,  having  arrived  near  Wheelings  they  re- 
tired into  the  forest,  encamped,  killed  game,  and  prepared  the 
sacrifice.  While  singing,  they  heard,  as  they  believed,  the  voice 
of  the  Great  Spirit  distinctly.  They  set  forward  on  their  journey 
with  alacrity,  anticipating  the,  best  success  in  their  business. 


War. 

"  War  is  always  determined  on  by  the  head  warrior  of  the  town, 
which  feeh  itself  to  have  been  injured.  He  lifts  the  wat  hatchet 
or  club;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  up,  the  head  chief  tod  coun#el- 
lors  may  interpose,  and  by  their  prudent  counsel,  stop  it.  If  the 
head  warrior  persists  and  goes  out,  he  is  followed  by  all  who  are 
for  war.  Yt  is  seldom  a  town  is  unanimous:  the  nation  never  is; 
atid  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  men  among  theto,  it  is  not 
rceoITected  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  nation  have  been  Ibf 
war  at  the  same  time;  or,  as  they  express  it,  *^  taken  Ae  wM  uUlL^* 
The  head  warrior,  when  he  mafches,  gives  notice  ^here  he  shall 
encamp,  and  sets  out  with  one  or  two  only;  he  fifes  hi«  4^,  aad 
sets  up  the  war  whoop.  This  is  repeated  by  all  who  follow  him, 
and  they  are,  during  one  or  two  nights,  marching  off.  Parched 
com  and  jerked  meat,  constitute  the  warriors'  provisions,  while  on 
the  expedition. 

Peace. 

''  Peace  is  determined  on  and  concluded  by  the  head  chief,  and 
his  counsellors  ;  and  "  peace  taik$^^  are  a^ays  addressed  to  them.* 
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In  some  cases,  when  the  resentment  of  the  warriors  runs  higfh,  the 
diief  and  his  counsellors  have  been  much  embarrassed. 


Criminal  Laws. — Murder. 

**  If  murder  be  committed,  the  family  of  the  deceased;  only,  hare 
the  right  of  tsdcing  satisfaction;  they  collect,  consult,  and  decree.* 
The  rulers  of  a  town,  or  of  a  nation,  have  nothing  to  do  or  say  in 
the  business.  The  relations  of  the  deceased  person  consult  first 
among  themselves,  and  if  the  case  is  clear,  and  their  family  not 
likely  to  suffer  by  the  division,  they  determine  on  the  case  defi- 
nitely. When  their  tribe  may  be  affected  by  it,  or  in  a  doubtful 
case,  or  an  old  claim  for  satisfaction,  the  family  consult  the  tribe, 
and  when  they  have  resolved  on  having  redress,  they  take  the 
guilty,  if  he  is  to  be  found,  and  if  he  flies,  they  take  the  nearest  of 
kin.  In  some  cases,  the  family  who  have  done  the  injury,  prom- 
ise reparation;  and  in  that  case,  they  are  allowed  a  reasonaUe  time 
to  fulfil  their  promise,  and  they  are  genercdly  quite  earnest,  of 
themselves,  in  their  endeavors  to  put  the  guilty  to  death,  in  order 
to  save  an  innocent  person.  This  right  of  judging  and  taking  sat- 
isfaction, being  vested  in  the  fkmily  or  tribe,  is  the  sole  cause  why 
their  treaty  stipulations  never  have  been  executed.  A  prisoner 
taken  in  war,  is  the  property  of  the  captor,  to  kill  or  save,  at  the 
time  of  capture,  and  this  right  must  be  purchased. 


Adultery. 

*'  Adultery  is  punished  by  the  family  and  tribe  of  the  husband. 
They  collect,  consult,  and  decree.  If  they  determine  to  punish 
the  offenders,  they  usually  divide  and  proceed  to  apprehend 
them;  one  half  of  them  go  to  the  house  of  the  woman,  and  the  oth- 
er to  the  family  house  of  the  man;  or  they  go  together,  as  they 
have  decreed.  They  apprehend  them,  beat  them  severely  with 
sticks;  cut  off  their  noses,  and  sometimes  crop  them;  and  cut  off 

*  The  custom  of  the  Oneidas,  in  1796,  was  nmilar  to  the  above. 
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the  hair  of  the  woman,  which  they  carry  home  in  triumph.  If  both 
parties  escape,  and  those  in  pursuit  return  home  and  lay  down 
their  weapons,  the  crime  is  satisfied;  if  they  apprehend  but  one 
of  the  offenders,  and  the  other  escape,  they  take  satisfaction  from 
the  nearest  of  kin.  This  crime  is  satisfied  in  another  way;  if  the 
parties  offending  absent  themselves,  till  the  yearly  sacrifice  is  over, 
then  all  crimes  are  buried  in  oblivion,  murder  excepted;  and  the 
mention  of  them,  or  any  occurrence  which  brings  them  into  recol- 
lection, is  forbidden. 


War  Phync. 

'*  When  young  men  are  going  to  war,  by  way  of  preparation,  they 
are  put  into  a  sweat  house,  made  for  the  purpose,  and  remain 
there  four  days,  and  diink  tea  made  of  bitter  roots.  The  fourth 
day  they  come  out,  have  their  knapsacks  ready,  and  march.  The 
knapsack  is  an  old  blanket,  and  contains  some  parched  com,  flour» 
jerked  meat,  and  leather  to  patch  their  mocasons.  They  have  in 
their  shot  bag?,  a  charm,  a  protection  against  all  ills,  caDed  the 
"  war  physic y*^  or  "  war  medicine^**  composed  of  the  bones  of  a 
snake  and  a  wild  cat.  The  traditionary  account  of  this  physick,  is, 
that  in  old  times  the  wild  cat  or  panther  devoured  their  people; 
they  set  a  trap  for  him,  and  caught  him  in  it,  burned  him,  and  pre- 
served his  bones.  The  snake  was  in  the  water;  the  old  people 
sang,  and  he  shewed  himself;  they  sang  again,  and  he  shewed 
himself  a  little  out  of  the  water;  the  third  time  he  shewed  his  horns; 
and  they  cut  off  one  of  them;  he  shewed  himself  a  fourth  time, 
and  they  cut  off  the  other  horn.  A  piece  of  these  horns,  and  the 
bones  of  the  wild  cat,  or  panther,  is  the  great  war  medicine  !'^ 


Medicine  men. 

Concerning  this  class  of  professional  men,  who  are  to  be  found 
in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Indian  tribes,  I  add  to  the  above  informa- 
tion that,  which  Mr.  Henry  has  given,  in  his  Travels  among  the 
Northern  and  Western  Indian?. 
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'*  The  medical  information,  the  diseases,  and  the  remedies  of  the 
Indians,  often  engaged  my  curiosity,  during  the  period  through 
which  I  was  familiar  with  these  nations;  and  I  shall  take  this  occa- 
sion to  introduce  a  few  particulars,  connected  with  their  history. 

*<  The  Indians  are,  in  general,  free  from  disorders;  and  an  instance 
of  their  being  subject  to  dropsy,  gout,  or  stone,  never  came  within 
my  knowledge.  Inflammations  of  the  lungs  are  among  their 
most  ordinary  complaints,  and  rheumatism  still  more  so,  especially 
with  the  aged.  Their  mode  of  Ufe,  in  which  they  are  so  much  ex- 
posed to  the  wet  and  cold,  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  inhaling 
the  night  air,  sufiiciently  accounts  for  their  liability  to  these  dis- 
eases. The  remedies  on  which  they  most  rely,  are  emetics,  ca- 
thartics, and  the  lancet;  but  especially  the  last.  Bleeding  is  so 
favourite  an  operation  among  the  women,  that  they  never  lose  an 
occasion  of  enjoying  it,  whether  sick  or  well.  1  have,  sometimes, 
bled  a  dozen  women  in  a  morning,  as  they  sat  in  a  row,  along  a 
£dlen  tree,  beginning  with  the  first,  opening  the  vein,  then  pro- 
ceeding to  the  second,  and  so  on,  having  three  or  four  individuals 
bleeding  at  the  same  time. 

**  In  most  villages,  and  particularly  in  those  of , the  Chippawas, 
this  service  was  required  of  me;  and  no  persuasion  of  mine  could 
ever  induce  a  woman  to  dispense  with  it 

"  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  all  the  nations  that  1  have 
seen,  particular  individuals  arrogate  to  themselves  the  art  of  heal- 
ing; butprincipally  by  means  of  pretended  sorcery;  and  operations 
of  this  sort  are  always  paid  for  by  a  present,  made  before  they  are 
begun.  Indeed,  whatever,  as  an  imposter,  may  be  the  demerits  of 
the  operation,  his  reward  may  generally  be  said  to  be  fairly  earn- 
ed, by  dint  of  corporal  labor. 

"  I  was  once  present  at  a  performance  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
patient  was  a  female  child  of  about  twelve  years  of  age.  Several 
of  the  elder  chiefs  were  invited  to  the  scene;  and  the  same  com- 
pliment was  paid  to  myself,  on  account  of  the  medical  skill  for 
which  they  were  pleased  to  give  me  credit. 

*'  The  physician,  (so  to  call  him,)  seated  himself  on  the  ground; 
and  before  him,  on  a  new  stroud  blanket,  was  placed  a  bason  of 
water,  in  which  were  three  bones;  the  larger  ones,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  of  a  swan's  wing.  In  his  hand,  he  had  his  Mshi^ioiy  or  rattle^ 
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With  which  he  beat  time  to  his  medtctn^  song.  The  sick  chiM  laj 
on  a  blanket,  near  the  physician.  She  appeared  to  hare  mveh 
ferer,  and  a  severe  oppression  of  the  lungs,  breathing  with  diK* 
cafty ,  and  betraying  symptoms  of  the  last  stage  of  consmnption. 

"After  singing  for  some  time,  the  physician  took  one  of  the  bones 
oort  of  the  bason  ;  the  bone  was  hoHow;  and  one  end  being  appli- 
ed to  the  breast  of  the  patient,  he  put  the  other  into  his  mouth,  in 
ovder  to  remove  the  disorder  by  suction.  Having  persevered  in 
tfat^  as  long  as  he  thought  proper,  he  suddenly  seemed  to  force  the 
bone  into  his  mouth,  and  swallow  it  He  now  acted  the  part  of 
one  suffering  severe  pain;  but,  presently  finding  relief,  he  made  a 
long  speech,  and  sffterthis,  returned  to  singing,  and  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  his  rattle.  With  the  latter,  during  his  song,  he  struck 
his  head, breast,  sides,  and  back;  at  the  same  time  straining,  as  if 
to  vomit  forth  the  bone. 

**  Relinquishing  this  irttempt,  he  applied  himself  to  suction  a  sec- 
ond time,  with  the  second  of  the  three  bones  ;  and  this  also  he 
soon  seemed  to  swallow. 

**  Upon  its  disappearance,  he  began  to  distort  himself  in  the  most 
frightful  manner,  using  every  gesture  which  could  convey  the 
idea  of  pain  :  at  length,  he  succeeded,  or  pretended  to  succeed, 
in  throwing  up  one  of  the  bones.  This  was  handed  about  to  the 
spectators,  and  strictly  examined  ;  but  nothing  remarkable  could 
be  discovered.  Upon  this,  he  went  back  to  his  song  and  rattle  ; 
and  after  some  time  threw  up  the  second  of  the  two  bones.  In 
the  groove  of  this,  the  physician,  upon  examination,  found  and 
displayed  to  all  present,  a  small  white  substance,  resembling  a 
piece  of  the  quill  of  a  feather.  It  was  passed  round  the  company, 
from  one  to  the  other  ;  and  declared  by  the  physician,  to  be  the 
thing  causing  the  disorder  of  his  patient. 

"  The  multitude  believe  that  these  physicians,  whom  the  French 
call  jongleurs,  or  ju^lers,  can  inflict,  as  well  as  remove  dis- 
orders. They  believe,  that  by  drawing  the  Ifigure  of  any  per- 
son in  sand  or  ashes,  or  on  clay,  or  by  considering  any  object  as 
the  figure  of  a  person,  and  then  pricking  it  with  a  sharp  stick,  or 
other  substance,  or  doing  in  any  other  manner,  that  which  is  done 
to  a  living  body,  would  cause  pain  or  injury:  the  individual  rcpre> 
sented,  or  supposed  to  be  represented,  will  suffer  accordingly. 
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Oa  the  other  hand,  the  mifichief  being  done,  another  physiciaD,  of 
equal  pretensions,  can,  by  suction^  remove  it  Unfortanatelj, 
honrever,  the  operations  which  I  have  described  were  not  soc- 
cessful,  in  the  instance  referred  to  i  for,  on  th«  day  after  they  had 
taken  place»  the  girl  died. 

''  Wilh  regard  to  flesh  wounds,  the  Indians  certainly  effect  as^ 
tonishing  cures.  Here,  as  above,  much  that  is  fantastic  occurs, 
but  the  success  of  their  practice  evinces  something  solid. 

*'  At  the  Saut  of  St.  Mary's,  I  knew  a  man,  who,  in  the  result  of  a 
quarrel,  received  the  stroke  of  an  axe  in  his  side.  The  blow  was 
so  violent,  and  the  axe  driven  so  deep,  that  the  wretch  who  held 
it  could  not  withdraw  it,  but  left  it  in  the  wound,  and  fled.  Short- 
ly after,  the  man  was  found,  and  brought  into  the  fort,  where  sev- 
eral other  Indians  came  to  his  assistance.  Among  these,  one,  who 
was  a  physician,  immediately  withdrew,  in  order  to  fetch  his  pen- 
egwmny  or  medicine  bag,  with  which  he  soon  returned*  The  eyes 
of  the  sufferer  were  fixed,  his  teeth  closed,  and  his  case  apparentr 
ly  desperate. 

'*  The  physician  took  from  his  bag  a  small  portion  of  a  very  white 
substance,  resembling  that  of  a  bone  ;  this  he  scraped  into  a  little 
water,  and  forcing  open  the  jaws  of  the  patient  with  a  stick,  he 
poured  the  mixture  down  his  throat.  What  followed  was,  that  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  wounded  man  moved  his  eyes  ; 
and  beginning  to  vomit,  threw  up  a  small  lump  of  clotted  blood. 

*^  The  physician  now,  and  not  before,  examined  the  wound,  from 
which  I  could  see  the  breath  escape,  and  from  which  a  part  of  the 
omentum  depended.  This  the  physician  did  not  set  about  to  re- 
store to  its  place  ;  but,  cutting  it  away,  minced  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  made  his  patient  swallow  it. 

**  The  man  was  then  carried  to  his  lodge,  where  I  visited  him 
daily.  By  the  sixth  day,  he  was  able  to  walk  about ;  and  within 
a  month  he  grew  quite  well,  except  that  he  was  troubled  with  a 
cough.    Twenty  years  after  his  misfortune,  he  was  still  alive. 

''  Another  man,  being  on  his  wintering-ground,  and  from  home^ 
hunting  beaver,  was  crossing  a  lake,  covered  with  smooth  ice, 
with  two  beavers  on  his  back,  when  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell. 
At  his  side,  in  his  belt,  was  his  axe,  the  blade  of  which  came  up- 
on the  joint  of  his  wrist ;  and  the  weight  of  his  body  coming  upon 
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the  blade,  his  hand  was  completely  separated  from  his  arm,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  the  skin.  He  had  to  walk  three 
miles  to  his  lodge,  which  was  thus  far  away.  The  skin,  which 
alone  retained  his  hand  to  his  arm,  he  cut  through,  with  the  same 
axe  which  had  done  the  rest ;  and  fortunately  having  on  a  shirt, 
he  took  it  off,  tore  it  up,  and  made  a  strong  ligature  above  the 
wrist,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  avoid  the  loss  of  blood.  On  reach* 
ing  his  lodge,  he  cured  the  wound  himself,  by  the  mere  use  of 
simples.     I  was  a  witness  to  its  perfect  healing. 

"  I  have  said,  that  these  physicians,  jugglers,  or  practitioners  of 
pretended  sorcery,  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  diseas- 
es ;  and  1  may  add,  that  they  are  sometimes  themselves  sufferers 
on  this  account  In  one  instance,  I  saw  one  of  them  killed,  by  a 
man  who  charged  him  with  having  brought  his  brother  to  death, 
by  malefic  arts.  The  accuser,  in  his  rage,  thrust  his  knife  into 
the  bowels  of  the  accused,  and  ripped  them  open.  The  latter 
caught  them  in  his  arms,  and  thus  walked  towards  his  lodge,  gath- 
ering them  up  from  time  to  time,  as  they  escaped  his  hold.  His 
lodge  was  at  no  considerable  distance,  and  he  reached  it  alive,  and 
died  in  it.*" 


Marriage. 

«« A  man  who  wants  a  wife,  never  applies  in  person;  he  sends  his 
sister,  mother,  or  some  other  female,  to  the  female  relations  of  the 
woman  he  names.  They  consult  the  brothers  and  uncles  on  the 
maternal  side,  and  sometimes  the  fiither,  but  this  is  only  a  com- 
pliment, as  his  approbation  or  opposition  is  of  no  avail.  If  the  par- 
ty applied  to,  approve  the  match,  they  answer  accordingly  to  the 
woman,  who  made  the  application.  The  bridegroom  then  pro- 
cures a  blanket,  and  such  other  articles  of  clothing  as  he  is  able  to 
spare,  sometimes  a  horse,  and  sends  them  by  the  woman  to  the  fe- 
males of  the  family  of  the  bride.  If  they  accept  of  them,  the  match 
is  made,  and  the  man  may  go  to  the  house  as  soon  as  he  choses; 
and  when  he  has  built  him  a  house,  made  his  crop,  and  gathered 

*  Henry'i  Traveli,  p.  118. 
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it  in;  made  his  hunt,  and  brought  home  the  meat,  and  put  afl  this 
in  the  poesewion  of  his  wife,  the  ceremony  ends;  they  are  married; 
or,  as  they  express  it,  <*  the  woman  is  bound.'*  The  appellation 
is,  "  the  woman  that  lives  with  me,"  or,  the  mother  of  my  chil- 
dren." The  law  has  been  understood  differently  by  some,  who 
insist  that  when  they  have  assisted  tl^  woman  to  plant  their  crop, 
the  ceremony  ends,  and  the  woman  is  bound.  A  man  seldom  or 
never  marries  in  his  own  tribe. 


Divorce. 

**  This  is  at  the  choice  of  either  of  the  parties.  The  man  may 
marry  again  as  soon  as  he  will;  but  the  woman  cannot,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  yearly  sacrifices,  which  lasts  about  twelve  days. 
Maniage  gives  no  right  to  the  husband  over  the  property  of  his 
wife;  and  when  they  part,  she  keeps  the  children  and  the  proper- 
ty belonging  to  them  and  to  her.  Not  unirequeatly  they  iakm 
away  every  thing  the  husband  owns,  his  hunting  equipi^,  only, 
excepted^ 


SaeriJkeM  and  Thanksgiving, 

^  The  Indians  have  two  sacrifices  in  each  year.  The  principal 
festival  is  celebrated  in  the  month  of  August;  the  precise  time  is  fix- 
ed by  the  head  Chief  and  the  counsellors  of  the  town,  and  takes 
place  sooner  or  later,  as  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  town,  or  the 
Ibrwardness  of  the  com,  will  admit.  It  is  called  the  green  com 
dance^  or,  more  properly  speaking,  '*  the  ceremony  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth."  It  lasts  from  four  to 
twelve  days,  and  in  some  places  resembles  a  large  camp  meeting. 
The  Indians  attend  from  aU  quarters,  with  their  fiimilies,  their 
tents,  and  provisions,  encamping  around  the  council  house,  or  house 
of  worship.  The  animals  killed  for  the  sacrifice  are  cleaned,  the 
heads,  horns,  and  entrails,  are  suspended  on  a  large  white  pole, 
with  a  forked  top,  which  extends  over  the  roof  of  the  house. — 
The  women  having  prepared  the  new  com  and  provisions  for  the 

14     ' 
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feast,  the  men  take  first  some  of  the  new  corn,  rab  it  between  their 
hands,  then  on  their  faces  and  breasts,  and  they  feast,  the  great 
Chief  having  first  addressed  the  crowd,  thanking  the  Great  Spirit 
for  the  return  of  the  season,  and  giving  such  mor$l  instruction  to 
the  people,  as  he  thinks  proper  for  the  time.  On  these  occasions, 
the  Indians  are  dressed  in  their  best  manner,  and  the  whole  nation 

0 

attend,  from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest.  The  quantity  of  provis- 
ions collected  is  immense,  every  one  bringing  in  proportion  to  his 
ability.  The  whole  is  cast  into  one  pile,  and  distributed  during  the 
continuance  of  the  feast  among  the  multitude,  by  leaders,  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose.  In  former  times,  the  festival  was  held  in  the 
highest  veneration,  and  was  a  general  anmesty,  which  not  only 
absolved  the  Indians  from  all  punishments  for  crimes,  murder  only 
excepted,  but  seemed  to  bury  guilt  itself  in  oblivion.  There  are 
no  people  more  frequent  or  fervent  in  their  acknowledgments  of 
gratitude  to  God.  Their  belief  in  him  is  universal,  and  their  con< 
fidence  astonishingly  strong." 

Indian  ideas  of  the  Great  Spirit  or  of  God,  are  very  generally, 
as  far  as  I  have  obtained  information  on  the  subject,  similar  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  whom  St.  Paul  addressed,  as  wor- 
shippers of  an  ''  Unknown  God ;"  and  the  Indians,  as  well  as  these 
Athenians,  have  need  o{ Christian  Teachers,  to  '^  declare  to  them 
this  unknown  God,"  whose  true  character  is  learned  only  from 
the  Bible. 

S.  Rep.  p.  28.  The  view  here  referred  to,  is  given  in  Ap- 
pendix, under  the  head  of  F.  G.  H.  which  see. 

T.  Rep.  p.  29.  The  information  here  referred  to^  will  be  found  at 
large  in  Appendix  B.  b. 

App.  U.  Rep.  p.  29.  Gov.  Clarke  Letter  on  providing  lands  for 
the  Delawares.. 

By  treaties  held  with  the  Wyandots  and  Delawarea  at  St.  Ma- 
ry's, in  September  and  October,  1818,  these  tribes  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  the  former,  a  large  part  of  their  reservation,  at  Up- 
per Sandusky;  the  latter,  all  their  lands  in  Indiana;  and  in  ex- 
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change  are  to  receive  portions  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  appears  from  the  following  letter  of  Gorernor  Clark,  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  of  Nov.  10,  1819. 

«.  Sir, 

Not  until  yesterday  had  I  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter  of 
the  24th  of  August,  (enclosing  an  extract  from  a  Treaty,  and  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Gov.  Cass,)  on  the  subject  of  providing  a 
country  for  the  residence  of  the  Delawares  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  &c.  From  the  delay  of  your  letter  on  the  rout  to  me, 
I  fear  that  I  am  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  affording  you  (in  time,) 
any  assistance  in  determining  on  the  country  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, most  advisable  to  select  for  the  permanent  residence  of  that 
Tribe. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  I  had  in  view,  in  making  the  last 
purchase  of  the  Osage  Tribe,  in  1818,  of  that  part  of  their  lands 
north  of  the  Arkansaw  river,  and  west  of  the  Cherokee  claim,  was 
to  enable  the  Government  to  exchange  with  such  Indian  Tribes,  as 
wished  to  move  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  a  part  of  the  said 
purchase.  I  calculated  on  exchanging  with  the  Shawanees  and 
Delawares  of  the  Missouri  Territory,  for  their  possessions  on  the 
Mississippi,  above  Cape  Girardeau,  in  the  event  of  their  proposi- 
tion's receiving  the  approbation  of  the  Government. 

In  selecting  a  country  for  the  permanent  residence  of  the  Dela- 
wares, I  will  venture  an  opinion,  that  a  tract  of  country  adjoining 
the  Cherokee  claim,  and  north  of  White  river,  above  the  whiteset* 
tlements,  and  immediately  east  of  the  old  Osage  boundary  line, 
would  be  better  suited  to  both  parties,  than  any  other  tract  of 
country  within  my  knowledge.  That  country  is  mountainous,  and 
will  not  admit  of  a  thick  population  of  whites;  but  within  the  tract 
there  are  vallies  and  small  portions  of  country,  very  rich,  well 
watered,  and  covered  with  cane,  as  well  calculated  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Indians,  as  a  level  country.  If  this  tract  of  country 
is  not  approved,  a  part  of  the  last  purchase  made  of  the  Osage 
Tribes,  embraces  all  the  advantages  which  the  Indians  could  ex- 
pect, or  wish.  I  am  told  the  soil  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  lies 
beautifully." 

No  informatioivhas  been  received  on  this  subject  later  than  the 
above. 
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App.  V.  Rep.  p.  SO.    Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Chicago. 

Ckkago^  ID  the  State  of  Illinois,  is  on  the  west  shore  of  Michi- 
gan  Lake,  twenty  miles  from  its  southern  extremity,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  south  of  Green  Bay.  Fort  Dearborn  is  on  the 
south  side  of  Chicago  river,  half  a  mOe  from  the  Lake,  lat.  49?  9^ 
16".  The  site  is  commanding.  The  buildings  here  are  sufficient 
to  accommodate  two  companies.  This  fortress  is  intended  and 
adapted  only  to  oppose  and  keep  in  subjection,  Indians,  when  their 
hostile  conduct  renders  military  interference  necessary.  The  po- 
sition of  this  place  is  bleak.  Behind  are  extensive  prairies;  be-« 
fbre,  the  Lake,  without  a  harbor  for  three  hundred  miles.  The 
land,  one  mile  wide,  on  the  maigia  of  the  Lake,  is  a  barren  sand, 
thence  a  rich  loam,  on  limestone  strata. 

The  Chicago  river  is  sixty  yards  wide  at  the  Fort,  which  is  fif- 
teen miles  from  Des  Planes  river,  a  branch  of  the  Illinois;  thence 
thirty-five  miles  down  the  Des  Planes,  is  its  confluence  with  the 
Kankakee,  forming  together,  the  Illinois  river.  The  portage  from 
the  Chicago  to  the  Des  Planes,  is  nine  miles,  so  low  as  often  to  be 
covered  by  water,  to  a  depth  sufficient  for  the  passi^  of  loaded 
boats. 

Beside  the  people  in  the  employment  of  the  Government,  there 
are  at  Chicago  four  or  five  Canadian  Frenchmen,  married  to  Indian 
women,  with  their  children.  The  number  of  Indians  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  is  estimated  at  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred,  the  greater  part  Pottawattamies. 

The  following  account  of  the  Indians,  settled  on  White  river,  in 
Indiana,  was  verbally  communicated  to  Rev.  Mr.  Sergeant,  by 
Capt.  Uendrick,  in  1816,  and  by  Mr.  Sergeant,  in  a  letter  to  the 
author  of  this  Report,  dated  April  20th,  1816,  while  he  held  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among 
the.  Indians  and  others  in  N.  America. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

1  have  been  waiting  for  a  long  time  to  get  Capt.  Hendrick  to 
write  you  the  proposed  letter.    Previous  to  our  conference  meet- 
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ing,  he  called  on  me,  and  I  took  down  aH  the  information  he  was 
able  to  communicate,  agreeably  to  your  request.  The  towns  of 
Indians,  he  had  visited,  he  reports  in  the  following  order.  **  I  re- 
sided in  the  middle  town,  en  White  river.  About  twenty  miles 
south,  there  is  a  town  of  Delawares,  near  the  south  line  of  their 
reservation.  About  sixteen  miles  north  of  the  centre,  there  is  an- 
other town.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  are  two  villages » 
making,  in  the  whole,  five  towns,  or  villages,  containing  about  one 
thousand  souls,  of  Delawares,  Munsees,  Moheakunnuks,  and  Nan- 
tikokes,  who  are  all  fiivorably  inclined  towards  civilization  and  re- 
ligioni  They  claim  aR  the  hnds  lying  on  the  streatns  running  into 
the  White  river ,  supposed  to  be  one  hundred  mdles  square,* 

North,  about  forty  miles,  on  a  river  called  Missis sinua,  a 
branch  of  the  Wabash,  there  are  three  villages  or  towns  of  Mia- 
mies.  Still  further  north,  (m  Eel  river,  one  town  of  Maimies, 
(called  Eel  river  Indians,)  containing  about  eight  hundred  souls. t 
The  land  they  own  is  about  two  hundred  miles  square.  All  the 
Indians  last  named,  are  complete  Pagans,  living  on  a  small  river, 
which  empties  into  Miami  of  the  Lakes.  There  is  a  tribe  of  the 
Shawances,  who  are,  in  a  small  degree,  inclined  to  hear  instruc- 
tion.    This  town  contains  about  five  hundred  souls. 

The  Wyandots  live  on,  or  near,  the  Sandusky  river,  about  four 
hundred  souls,  and  own  about  two  hundred  square  miles,  who  are 
somewhat  inclined  to  hear  instruction.  Among  these  are  many 
Delawares  and  Munsees.  **  All  these  places,"  Hendrick  says,  **  I 
have  visited.     I  Judge  that  the  information  is  correct." 

Yours,  &c, 

JOHN  SERGEANT. 

Rev.  J.  MoRSE,  D.  D. 

Under  date  of  March  30th,  1818,  Mr.  Sergeant  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  last  in  due  season,  and  communicated  the  same 

*  This  was  all  soM  in  1818,  and  the  Delawares  have  now  no  lands  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

t  The  Miami  nation  was  formerly  desig;nated,  **  The  Miami  Eel  rtrer,  and 
Wea  tribes ;"  the  two  latter  being  of  the  nation  of  the  former,  but  living  in 
separate  settlements,  taking  the  names  of  the  rivers  on  wtiich  they  were  settled . 
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to  Capt  Hendrick.  Yesterday  I  obtained  his  answer  in  writing, 
and  transcribe  it  for  the  information  of  the  Society  for  Foreign 
Missions. 

'Mn  1 802,  a  council  was  held  at  Wappecommehkoke,  on  the  banks 
of  White  river,  by  Delawares  and  the  delegates  of  the  Moheaknnnuk 
nation.  The  former  then  accepted  all  the  proposals  made  by  the 
latter,  among  which  was  civUizatum^  of  which,  said  the  Chief,  we 
<*  t(ike  hold  inth  both  hands.^^  In  the  mean  time  he  declared  his 
dependence  on  his  grand  children;  that  is,  that  we  should  either 
teach  them  ourselves,  or  lead  a  white  man  by  the  hand,  who  we 
know  is  a  good,  honest  man,  to  instruct  them;  that  they  were  de- 
sirous it  should  take  place  before  they  die,  &c.  The  Speaker 
was  named  Tatepahqsect,  a  principal  sachem  of  the  Delaware  na- 
tion, and  of  the  Wolf  clan,  and  his  head  warrior,  named  Pokenche- 
lah.  These,  and  a  number  of  other  principal  men,  are  dead,  and 
s^eeable  to  human  reasoning,  I  think  the  principal  men,  who  hold 
the  govemment  at  White  river,  will  not  readily  accept  such  a  pro- 
ject, and  that,  for  certain  reasons,  I  think  the  attempt  should  be 
put  off,  at  least  until  next  year.  I  will  accompany  such  a  mission 
when  I  see  my  way  clear. 

*^  The  Delawares,  their  number  about  eight  hundred  souls,  re- 
side on  the  banks  of  White  river,  and  the  streams  that  flow  into  it. 

*'  The  name  of  the  principal  town  is  Wapeminskink,  or  chemut 
tree.  This  town  lies  partly  on  the  north  side  of  White  river. 
The  establishment*  should  be  made,  either  east  or  west  from  this 
village.  From  conversation  which  took  place  between  me  and 
some  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Delawares,  three  years  ago,  I 
think  many  of  them  would  receive  such  a  proposal,  provided  my 
people  should  be  seated  near  them.  Their  principal  chief  now  is 
named  Thahutooweelent^  or  Wm,  Anderson^  of  the  clan  of  the  Tur- 
key tribe.  The  names  of  their  other  principal  men  you  will  see 
in  the  copy  of  their  speech  annexed.'' 

**  The  Stockbridge  Indians  have  long  had  a  claim  to  a  large  tract 
of  excellent  land  on,  or  near,  the  White  river,  a  branch  of  the 

*  It  was,  at  this  period,  ia  contemplation  to  establish  a  mission  station,  some- 
where on  White  river,  around  which  sboald  be  gathered  the  Stockbridge  or 
Moheakunnaks  and  other  remnants  of  Indians,  (or  the  purpose  of  enjoy ii;ig 
the  benefits  of  its  instructions  and  influence. 
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Wabash,  given  them  bj  the  Miamies  above  one  hundred  years 
since.  One  object,  among  others,  of  the  Stockbridge  Indian  Mis- 
sion, in  years  past,  was,  to  get  this  title  well  established,  which 
has  been  partly  done  by  Capt.  Hendrick,  in  the  document  below.* 
''A  report  was  published  in  your  Boston  paper,  about  a  year  since, 
that  **  the  Delawares  had  sold  out  their  rights  on  White  river," 
which  greatly  alarmed  my  people.  They  immediately  wrote,  by 
mail,  to  the  Delawares,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  re- 
ceived the  answer,  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  enclose,  accompanied 
by  a  string  of  Wampum.t    We  were  also  informed  by  a  le1;ter  from 

*  Thomas  Jefferson  President  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  it  may  concern. 

Whereas  it  appears  by  the  declaration  of  Captain  Hendrick,  a  Chief,  and 
Agent  for  the  Delaware  Indians,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  acknowledgment 
made  to*  me  penonally  by  the  Little  Turtle,  a  Chief  of  the  Miamies.  That 
the  nid  Miamies  have  granted  to  the  Delawares  and  Moheakunnoks  and  Mun- 
sees,  and  their  descendants  forever,  a  certain  pertion  of  their  lands  on  White 
rirer,  for  the  sole  use  and  occupation  of  the  said  Delawares,  Moheakunnuki 
and  Munsees,  and  their  descendants  forever ;  but  under  the  express  reserva- 
tion and  condition,  that  neither  they,  the  said  Delawares,  Moheakunnnks  and 
Munsees,  nor  their  descendants,  shall  ever  alienate  the  lands  to  any  other 
persons  or  purposes,  whatsoever,  without  the  oonsent  of  the  said  Miamies,  and 
the  said  Chieft  before  named  having  desired  me  to  bear  witness  to  their  dec- 
larations and  acknowledgmenti  aforesaid. 

Now  therefore,,  know  ye,  that  I  the  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  testify,  that  the  declarations  and  acknowledgments  before 
mentioned  by  the  said  Chiefi  of  the  Delawares  and  Miamies,  before  named, 
were  made  in  my  presence,  and  on  my  interrtigatkm  in  the  exact  tenor  before 
stated. 

Skal.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  at  the 

H.  Dkaeborv,  City  of  Washington,  on  the  21st  day  of  Dec.  1808. 

Secretary  of  War.  Thos.  Jkpfsrboh. 

t  Doingt  ofihe  Cauneil  tU  Wappeeommehnke. 

Wbits  Rivxa,  July  2bt  1817. 
Chand  Children^  ike  Moheakunnukt. 

Tour  Grand  Fathers,  the  Delawares,  beg  leave  to  address  you. 

Grand  Childrmy  We  have  received  your  speech  forwarded  us  by  Mr.  John- 
son of  Piqua. 

Orand  ChUdrerij  We  gently  take  away  the  flying  report,  that  is  in  your 
ears,  put  in  by  some  bad  person. 

Orand  Children^  Dont  listen  to  any  more  false  reports;  but  hold  fiist  the 
covenant  that  has  existed  these  many  years  between  the  two  nations  of  Wan- 
ponnoohkeee. 
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Mr.  Joboflon,  the  Ipdian  Agent,  that  *'  there  would  be  no  attettipt 
at  present,  to  buy  out  and  remove  the  said  Indians.*'* 

If  nothing  takes  place  unfavourable,  I  judge  the  Stockbridge  In* 
.  dians  will  all  remove  into  that  country  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
years.  They  say  they  must  send  a  few  fionilies  there  this  sum- 
mer, to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  satisfy  the  DelaWares* 
As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  there  will  be  an  agreeable  home  at  once^ 
for  a  missionary,  and  a  most  excellent  stand  for  the  establishment 
you  propose.!  It  is  altogether  probable,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  Delawares  from  Upper  Canada,  and  the  Munsees 
from  various  parts,  will  remove  to  White  river,  probably  making 
upwards  of  two  thousand  souls.  The  Brotherfon  Indians,  so  call- 
ed, are  about  to  remove  to  this  place.  Some  families  are  already 
gone.  Two  families  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  removed  last  sum- 
mer.   It  is  expected  three  families  will  remove  Uhs  simuner,  three 

Orand  ChUirenf  Your  Grand  FaUien  have  at  two  di£ferent  tioies,  givea 
you  a  Beat  on  White  river. 

Orand  CkUdrtnf  Dont  listen  to  false  dawb;  bat  prepare  ia  haste,  and  cone 
Wid  set  down  on  the  ground  your  Grand  Fathen  have  ept^en  yon.  When  you 
approach  White  &i?er,  yon  will  tee  your  Grand  Fathers  sitting  where  they 
have  set  these  many  years. 

Grand  ChiUrm^  Yon  have  now  heard  yoar  Graad  Fatheit'  words,  which 
are  €«ndid(  thai  you  ought  to  know,  we  shall  firom  thu  time,  when  we  rise  in 
the  mornings  have  our  eyes  fixed  towards  the  way  yod  are  to  oome,  in  eapec- 
tation  of  seeing  you  coming,  to  sit  down  hy  os,  as  a  nation^  Our  respects  t» 
our  Grand  Children  at  large,  the  Moheahaaank  Nation. 

WM.  ANDERSON. 
ParnqueMttflheDekmate  Ckufi, 

Jfatoufumnpnmmandf 


LemkponnkUahf 


Wv.  CoHVBa»  bderprdtr. 

The  within  is  a  trae  copy  frook  the  originaL 
Signed  Solomov  U.  HKinwicKr 

*The  whole  of  their  lands  were  purchased  for  the  government  the  October 
ef  the  year  following ! !  {Lam  qfU.S,9df  Htnuh  1^^  Coi*gretS|  |i%  S4.]. 
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men  and  three  women,  professors  of  religion.  Your  missionary 
will  have  a  Chorch  at  once;  and  perhaps  the  best  station  for  mis- 
sionary exertions  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of 
my  people,  that  your  society,  »s  soon  as  may  be,  secure  this 
station. 

*^  My  people  wish  your  Society  to  use  their  influence  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  no  Commissioners  should  be 
appointed  to  inty  out  the  Indian  claim  to  this  country.  You  will 
judge  best  how  to  proceed;  but  if  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
should  write  to  the  President  for  his  approbation  and  patronage  of 
your  proposed  establishment,  it  might  answer  a  valuable  purpose. 

'*  The  Delawares,  who  live  amongus,  have  determined  to  remove 
to  White  river,  probably  not  till  next  year.  They  are  waiting  to 
sell  the  remainder  of  their  lands  in  New- Jersey,  to  enable  them  to 
remove.  B.  Calvin,  their  principal  man,  who  has  had  a  liberal 
education,  and  is  a  man  of  good  talents,  wishes  me  to  inform  your 
Society,  that  he  would  wish  to  be  employed  as  an  Interpreter  and 
school  master  by  your  society. 

'*The  Stockbri<i^  Indians  unitedly  ^eed  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment of  this  State,  to  appoint  men  to  sell  part  of  their  townships, 
partly  with  a  view  to  raise  money  to  remove  certain  families  to 
White  river ;  but  it  is  expected  their  petition  has  failed  of  success.* 
The  Government  of  this  State  do  not  feel  towards  the  Indian  rights 
to  landed  property,  as  they  have  always  felt  in  the  New-England 
States.  They  buy  out  the  Indian  title  for  one  price,  which  they 
fix  without  consulting  the  Indians ;  and  sell  it  at  another  and  advan- 
ced price,  thus  making  a  gain,  often  a  large  one,  out  of  the  Indians. 
The  Stockbridge  tribe,  have  a  good  title  to  their  lands,  and  under- 
stand the  value  of  such  property,  and  are  not  willing  to  sell  theii' 
"  birth  rights,  for  a  mess  of  pottage." 

'  **  I  intend  to  communicate  to  your  Society  my  ideas,  at  some 
length,  concerning  Missionary  Establishments  among  the  natives 
of  America.  At  present  1  can  state  a  few  things  in  short.  If 
desired,  some  future  day,  I  will  give  some  further  suggestions. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  Missionary;    he  ought  to  be  a  man  of 

*It  did  fail.    See  Joonial  of  Aatembly,  1830.  p.  383. 
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good  abilities  and  extenriye  learning ;  a  man  of  pradenoe^  and 
with  all,  of  common  sense, 

2.  He  onght  to  be  instracted  to  learn  the  language  of  the  na- 
tives. It  is  not  so  barren,  but  that  every  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
can  be  communicated  to  them  in  their  own  language. 

3.  Some  books  oaght  to  be  pointed  in  their  language,  and  chil- 
dren taught  to  read  them.  This  plan  is  now  in  operalion  aiDong 
the  Oneidas. 

4.  My  people,  I  find,  can  read  their  own  language  very  fluent- 
ly, when  they  pronounce  English  very  indi£ferently.  This  will 
always  be  the  case,  so  long  as  they  speak  their  own  language  b 
their  families. 

5.  If  they  lose  their  own  language,  they  wiU  lose  with  it 
their  national  pride  and  respectability.  This  is  thte  case  with 
the  Brotherton  Indians.  They  have  lost  their  language ;  and  are 
now,  perhaps,  more  corrupt  than  any  Indians  in  the  country. 

6.  Their  Reservations  ou|^t  to  be  latige,  and  at  least  twenty 
miles  from  white  or  black  inhabitants. 

7.  Civilization  and  religion  must  go  hand  in  hand,  as  1  have  read 
with  regard  to  Africa.  '^  The  i^ougb  and  Bible  must  go  together/' 
As  soon  as  they  can  feel  and  taste  the  sweets  of  a  civilised  ltfe> 
their  disposition  to  hunt  and  wander  will  cease.  I  am  decidedly 
of  the  opinion,  that  if  the  good  people  in  your  state,  had  fallen  in- 
to this  plan  in  Apostle  Ellipt's  time»  there  mig^t  now  have  been 
large  and  flourishing  towns  of  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

It  is  a  settled  point,  that  they  cannot  flourish  where  white  peo- 
ple are  allowed  to  mix  among  them.  In  order,  therefore,  to  have 
religion  and  civilization  flourish  among  IndiaBB^  the  societies  and 
Missionaries  must  use  their  influence  with  the  government)  to 
keep  them  at  a  distance  from  all  immoral  sfumters  on  Indian- 
land.  JOHN  8ER0EANT." 
To  Rev.  Drs.  Mouse  and  Worcestba,  Members 

of  the  Prudential  CommiUee  of  the  board  of 

Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

In  a  letter,  dated  June  29th  1818,  Mr.  Sergeant  writes  thus — 
Rev.  and  kind  Sir, 

*'  About  five  families  of  my  people  will  start  for  White  River  in 
three  weeks.    With  the  divine  blessing  they  may  arrive  there 
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the  beguwiiig  of  September.  Three  male  members,  and  four  or 
five  women  of  my  church  will  go.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  if 
your  Society  could  employ  some  Missionary  to  visit  them  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October,  by  which  time  they  may  possibly  get  into  a 
settled  state,  and  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  sacrament  of  the  sup- 
per should  be  administered  to  them. 

It  is  reparitd  that  the  Indiana  Government,*  this  season,  intend 
to  purchase  the  lands  on  the  White  river.  It  is  my  opinion,  that 
they  win  not  be  able  to  do  it,  by  6ir  means.  If  they  should  be 
able  to  do  it  by  a  stretch  of  unlawful  power,  the  proposed  plaiii 
win  be  at  an  end.  Partly  on  this  account,  I  would  recommend 
ihaX  your  Society  employ  some  missionary,  visiting  the  Ohio,  or 
Indiana  Territory,  or  some  mimster  in  the  vicinity,  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  OBeng  my  people,  and  from  the  ChieSf,  who  is  going,  the 
Missionary  will  be  able  to  report  to  your  Society  all  necessary  in- 
fenaation  respecting  your  Missionary  establishment. 

I  should  be  unwilling  to  have  Capt.  Hendrick  go  next  spring  to 
imst  in  your  proposed  plan,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  as  I  fear  the 
tribe  will  go  to  destruction  without  him.  He  grows  old,  and  at 
present,  1  am  of  the  opinion,  that  the  new  chief,  who  is  going,  can 
do  neatly  as  well.    He  is  a  very  steady  religious  man. 

1  understand  the  Delawares  on  White  river  are.  strongly  averse 
10  white  people  coming  among  them;  therefore  it  is  thought  that  a 
young  man  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  and 
be  empowered  to  employ  some  of  my  people,  or  pious  Indian 
youth,  in  the  establishment.  This  would  be  the  most  likely  way 
to  succeed.  This  Young  Missionary  would  soon  acquire  the  native 
language,  which  would  be  very  popular  among  heathen  Indians. 
I  am  well  informed  that  the  Tuscaroras,  living  near  Buffalo,  are 
about  to  remove  to  White  river;  and  by  a  late  letter  from  Buffalo, 
I  uDdetvtand  a  number  of  the  Munsees  will  go  on  with  my  peo- 
ple.   All  these  will  be  friendly  to  a  religious  establishment 

I  am,  &c.  JOHN  SERGEANT." 

•  The  Governmeot  of  the  United  Statef  have  the  exehuwe  right  to  parchaae 
Indian  lands.  The  ^  Indiana  gorernment"  have  no  aathority  to  do  what  is 
here  attributed  to  them. 
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If  theae  Indians  were  disposed  to  settle  together  in  this  place, 
why  not,  I  ask,  in  some  other  eligible  spot  ? 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Sergeant  on  the  same  subject  as  the  foregoing, 
of  still  later  date,  follows : — 

J^ew  Siockbridge,  Dec,  15rA,  1818. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

*'  I  now  enclose  mj  joornal,  by  which  you  will  learn,  that  in  Au- 
gust last,  about  one  third  of  my  church,  and  about  one  quarter 
part  of  the  tribes  started  from  this  place  with  a  view  to  form  a  set*- 
tlement  on  White  river,  in  Indiana.  They  did  not  get  away  so 
soon  by  a  month,  as  they  had  intended ;  and  on  that  account  they 
did  not  arrive  at  their  place  of  destination  before  the  country  rwu 
aU9old!i* 

*'  We  have  had  direct  information  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Indians, 
and  it  is  reported,  that  '<  the  Delawares  were  forced  to  sell,  and  to 
sign  the  Treaty;"  and  that  *'  the  poor  Delawares  had  not  a  friend 
to  support  their  cause  ! !" 

*'  The  Stockbridge  Indians,  we  understand,  concluded  to  stop  for 
the  winter  in  a  Reservation  of  the  Shawanees,  in  Ohio,  and  to  ap- 
ply to  Congress  to  have  the  part  of  the  country  restored  to  them, 
to  which  they  have  long  had  a  just  claim,  t  How  they  will  succeed, 
depends  on  the  kind  providence  of  God.  They  request  your 
prayers  for  them. 

*'  Capt.  Hendrick,  accompanied  by  some  faithful  agent,  will  soon 
set  out  for  Washington,  and  lay  their  grievances  before  the  Gene- 
ral Government.  When  the  truth  is  told  to  wise  and  good  men^  I 
have  a  strong  faith,  that  some  certain  part  of  the  country  will  be 
restored  to  them,  as  their  undoubted  right,  with  a  good  tide.} 

'*  About  three  weeks  after  our  people  left  this  place,  with  their 
families,  my  people,  hearing  of  the  danger  they  were  in  of  losing 
their  lands,  sent  off  two  young  men,  as  runners,  who  arrived  in 

*  See  the  Speech  sent  by  the  Delawares,  to  quiet  the  apprehensiom  of  the 
Stockbridge  Indians,  p.  111.    Note.   What  deception  somewhere ! 

tSee  p.  Ill,  note.  ^  The  application  was  made  and  iailed. 
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Ohio  a  few  dajrs  before  their  friends.  They  returned  on  Satar< 
day  erening  last,*  and  report,  that  they  visited  the  Delawares. 
After  delivering  their  speeches  and  information,  the  Ddawarts 
mere  much  affected;  treated  them  with  the  greatest  possible  friend- 
shipi  and  told  them  they  shatUd  write  to  the  Preeident  of  the  United 
SuUe$y  and  inform  him  how  greatly  they  had  been  deceived  by  their 
pretended  friends  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  ! 

I  wish  yonr  Foreign  Missionary  Society  would,  at  their  first 
meeting,  take  up  the  subject  of  praying  the  Government  to  allow 
the  Indians  a  large  and  handsome  reservation,  and  by  some  effec- 
tual means,  prevent  immoral  people  from  getting  among  them, 
when  they  shall  have  settled  upon  it  I  can,  with  truth,  inform 
you,  that  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  Indiana,  there  are  white  men 
who  have  half  a  dozen  wives.  Here  are  the  strong  holds  of  Satan, 
which  can,  and  may,  be  broken  up;  if  the  General  Government 
would  remove  all  such  people,  and  appoint  Traders  and  Agents  of 
good  moral  character,  to  be  near  the  tribes.  In  this  way,  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on  the  labors  of  the  Missionaries,  I  believe 
the  poor  tribes  might  be  among  the  happiest  people  in  the  world. 
I  am  clear  that  this  cause  is  the  Lord's. 

Yours,  &c. 

JOHN  SERGEANT.  ' 

I  take  the  liberty  here  respectfully  to  suggest  to  the  President, 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient,  and  have  a  conciliatory  and 
good  effect  on  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  and  on  others  also,  white 
people  as  well  as  Indians,  to  consider  the  hard  cote  of  these  Indians, 
and  to  grant  them  a  portion  of  the  lands  which  they  claim  on 
White  river,  with  an  understanding,  that  they  shall  exchange  them 
for  a  tract  some  where  in  the  N.  W.  Territory,  which  shall  be 
agreeable  to  them,  and  which  the  Government  might  purchase  of 
the  present  owners  for  this  specific  purpose?  Or  make  them  a 
grant  in  the  first  instance,  in  some  part  of  the  N.  W.  Territory. 

I  have  conversed  with  Mr.  Sergeant  on  this  subject,  and  he  has 
suggested  to  me,  that  some  course  like  this  would  satisfy  the 
Stockbridge  Indians.  This,  I  think,  might  lead  ultimately  to  the 
gathering  together  of  many  of  the  scattered  remnants  of  tribes,  in 
this  Territory,  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
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The  course  above  recornmended,  it  wiU  be  perceived,  has 
since  been  sobstantially  pursued.  Under  the  patronage  and  aid  af 
the  Goyermnent,  a  porchase  in  this  territory  was  made  the  last 
suKimer,  (1B21)  as  stated  below,  and  thither  these  disappointed  set* 
^rs  on  White  river,  with  others,  of  different  tribes  in  that  vi- 
cinity, are  intending  to  remove,  in  due  time,  and  to  settle  on  thii  new 
purchase  with  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  and  such  as  wiUaocom^ 
pany  them.* 

inddan  Civilizaiitm. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sc&obaht,  dated  December  16,  1821, 
he  refers  to  his  journal  sent  to  the  Society,  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North-America,  and  says, 
"  There  you  will  find  h  great  pianin  progress,  to  concentrate  about 
five  thousmd  of  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay,  on  the 
west  side  cff  Michigan  Lake.  My  people,  with  a  few  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions (so  called)  have  been  very  successful  in  purchasing  a  large 
country  there;  and  we  understand  the  General  Government  are 
pleased,  and  have  confirmed  their  title.  This  was  a  plan  of  Dr. 
Morsels.  The  means  have  been  blessed  hitherto.  Means  will  now  be 
used  to  obtain  a  law  of  Congress,  to  exclude  Spirituow  Liquors  9Dd 
White  Heathen  from  Green  Bay.  If  the  Lord  in  his  kind  overrul- 
ing Providence  should  prosper  this  plan,  my  people  would  all  be 
willing  to  remove.  In  this  case,  there  will  soon  be  the  most  inters 
esting  establishment  for  the  benefit  of  near  twenty  thousand  souls 
of  these  heathen  tribes,  scattered  in,  what  is  called,  the  North 
West  Territory,  that  has  ever  been  planned.  My  people 
would  carry  with  them  almost  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

**  If  I  should  live  until  spring,  I  shall  be  disposed  to  give  you 
further  information  of  this  intereiting  f^n  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  natives,  who  cannot  flourish  surrounded  by  a  white  popula- 
tion. 

*  8m  App.  p.  15,  Note,  and  a  mort  fall  aoooont  of  ths  parcfasM  ber«  r^ 
ferred  to,  under  the  head  otMueelhnumMM  ArtieUi. 
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^  There  wm  a  colony  of  mj  people  moved  to  IndiaiMi  about 
Ihree  jrean  tince,  consisting  of  sixty  or  seventy  persons,  and  a 
MnaB  church  was  fiNrmed;  ftey  then  had  a  lawful  right  to  a  large 
territory.  Before  they  arrived  it  was  sold.  Pains  have  been  ta- 
ken to  have  it  restored,  but  without  success.  They  are  in  a  very 
unpleasant  situation.  We  feel  it  a  duty  often  to  pray  for  them. 
Our  wiah  is  to  obtain  their  consent  to  remove  to  Green  Bay  next 
season. 

*<  I  am  in  hopes  to  obtain  copies  of  Elliot's  Bible  in  the  Indian 
iMguage,  and  am  of  opinion,  that  this  Bible  will  be  understood 
by  a  good  part  of  the  natives  in  the  N.  W.  Territory. 

*'  My  church,  about  thirty  in  number,  have  for  several  years 
kept  up  the  Monthly  Concert  for  prayer,  and  the/>rayti»^  women 
meet  on  Thursday  of  every  week  for  prayer." 

The  fact  that  Indian  FemaleB  associate  for  prayer,  will  be 
gratifyiiig  to  every  Christian  sister;  and  their  prayers  are  request- 
ed for  that  little  band;  and  that  such  meetings  may  be  muUiplied 
among  Indians. — [Recorder^  May  IB,  \BStt,] 

I  have  been  induced  to  insert  here  the  foregoing  authentic  docu- 
asents,' because  they  contain  plain  facts,  which  ought  not  to  be  kept 
beck  from  the  public,  as  they  shew  in  what  manner  Indian  right* 
have  been  r^arded,  and  what  is  ^'  the  actual  state,"  of  the  tribee 
here  named,  which  my  commission  requires  me  to  ascertain. 

a 
The  following  information  was  received  verbally  from  Rev. 
Isaac  McCoy,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  the  instruc- 
tor of  the  school  mentioned. 

<*  In  Mittannuaj  sixty  miles  south  of  west  from  Fort  Wayne,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  nordi  north-east  of  Vincennes,  about  the 
centre  of  Indiana,  north  and  south,  are  about  fifty  lodges  of  Miami 
Indjeains,  two  or  three  families  in  a  lodge.  They  have  no  school 
established  among  them;  hot  a  dosen  boys  and  four  girls  are  sent 
by  their  parents  to  a  school,  supported  by  Baptists,  at  Fort  Wayne. 
This  school,  atthe  close  of  the  year  1S21,  consisted  of  forty- 
eight  scholars,  fourteen  of  them  giris,  who  are  said  to  learn  foster 
iAmn  die  boys,  and  are  taught,  also,  to  knit,  spin,  and  sew.  Of 
these  scholars,  sixteen  are  Miamies,  eighteen  Pottawattamies* 
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eight  Stockbridge,  three  Shawanees.  and  three  Ottawas.  Their 
ptogress  Id  learning  is  equal  to  that  of  white  children,  with  Uke 
advantages.  In  eighteen  months,  this  school  increased  from  eight 
to  forty-eight  scholars. 

"Since  1820,  Mr.  McCoy  states;  a  perceptible  change  in  the 
minds  of  the  tribes,  has  taken  place.  Considerable,  and  continu- 
allj  increasii^  numbers,  are  already  inclined,  or  becoming  so,  to 
quit  their  Indian  habits,  and  to  adopt  those  of  civilized  life. 

<'  The  Pottawattamies  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  Indiana, 
rouad  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Of  their  lands,  some 
are  good,  but  the  greater  part  is  of  a  middling  quality.'^ 


Sauks^  Foxes^  Kickapoos,  Pottawattamies^  4*c. 

The  following  information  concerning  these  Tribes  is  from 
Maj.  Jtfarx/on,  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Armstrong,  receired 
in  a  Letter,  dated  at  his  Post,  Nov.  1820. 

Rev,  5ir, 

'*  Your  letter,  dated  Mackinaw,  June  20th,  1820,  requesting  me 
to  give  you  "  the  names  of  the  Indian  tribes  around  me  within  as 
large  a  circle  as  my  information  can  be  extended  with  convenience 
and  aocuracy;  the  extent  of  the  territories  they  respectively  occu- 
py, with  the  nature  of  their  soil  and  climate,  their  mode  of  life, 
customs,  laws  and  political  institutions;  the  talents  and  character 
of  their  Chiefs  and  other  principal  and  influential  men;  and  their 
disposition,  in  respect  to  the  introduction  and  promotion  among 
them  of  education  and  civilization;  what  improvements  in  the 
present  system  of  Indian  trade  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  made,  which 
would  render  this  commercial  intercourse  with  them  more  condu- 
cive to  the  promotion  of  peace  between  them  and  us,  and  contri- 
bute more  efficiently  to  the  improvement  of  their  moral  condition; 
together  with  a  number  of  particular  questions  to  be  put  to  the  In- 
dians for  their  answers,  or  to  be  otherwise  answered  according  to 
circumstances,"  came  to  ^and  in  due  time,  and  would  have  been 
answered  immediately,  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  have  done  so^ 
as  fully  as  1  wished. 
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IntervUw  ^itk  Samk  and  Fax  Ckieft. 

*'  SooD  after  the  receipt  of  yoar  commaDication,  I  ioTited  four  of 
the  principal  Chiefe  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  nations  to  my  quarters,  . 
with  a  view  of  gaining  all  the  infi>miation  wished,  or  expected, 
from  them;  three  of  whom  accordingly  attended,  when  I  made 
known  to  them,  that  yon,  as  an  Agent  of  the  President,  had  re* 
quested  certain  information  relating  to  their  two  nations,  which  I 
hoped  they  would  freely  communicate,  to  the  best  of  their  knowl* 
edge  and  belief;  as  their  great  father  the  President  was  anxious 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  their  situation,  in  order  to  be  enaUed 
to  relieve  their  wants,  and  give  them  such  advice  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  might  need. 

*'  They  replied,  that  they  were  willing  and  ready  to  communi* 
cate  all  the  information  in  their  power  to  giire,  relative  to  their 
two  nations;  but  I  soon  found  that  when  the  questions  were  put  to 
them,  they  became  suspicious  and  unwilling  to  answer  them,  and 
that  many  of  their  answers  were  evasive  and  foreign  to  the  ques- 
tions. Such  information,  however,  as  I  was  able  to  obtain,  by 
putting  your  questions  to  them,  follows:-* 

Qinestion  to  Mat-eo^  a  Sauk  Chief.  What  is  the  name  of  your 
nation? 

Atiiwer.  Since  we  can  remember,  we  have  never  had  any  oth- 
er name  than  Sau-kie  or  Sau-kU-uck.* 

Qjaestion  to  Mmco.     What  its  original  name? 

Answer.  Since  the  Great  Spirit  made  us,  we  have  had  that 
name,  and  no  other. 

Quel,  to  Masco*  What  the  names  by  which  it  has  been  known 
among  Europeans? 

'  Answer.  The  French  called  us  by  that  name;  they  were  the 
first  white  people  we  had  ever  seen,  since  the  white  people  call- 
ed us  Sanks. 

^fUMtion  to  Wah'bal'lo^  the  principal  Chief  of  the  Fox  nation; 
What  is  the  name  of  your  nation? 

*  Saokie  it  the  singular,  and  Saukuck,  the  pluraL  Tb«  plural  nuaibar 
of  moat  naiiMi  in  the  Sank  and  Fox  langoagei,  is  formed  by  the  additioa  of 
thesyllabUtdk. 

16 
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Anncer,     Mus-quak-kie^  or  Mus-quak-kte-uck, 

Queitian  to  Wak-bal-lo,     What  its  original  name? 

Antwer.  Since  the  Great  Spirit  made  as,  we  have  had  that 
name,  and  no  other. 

Question  to  JVah-bal'lo,  What  are  the  names  by  which  it  has 
been  known  among  Europeans? 

Answer .  The  French  called  us  Renards^  and  since,  the  white 
people  have  called  us  Foxes, 

Question,  Are  any  portion  of  your  tribes  scattered  in  other 
parts? 

Answer.     Yes. 

Question.     Where? 

Answer.  There  are  some  of  our  people  on  the  Missouri,  some 
near  Fort  Edwards,  and  some  among  the  Pottawattamies. 

Question,     To  what  nations  are  you  related  by  language? 

Answer.  The  Sauky  Fox  and  Kickapoo  nations  are  related  by 
language. 

Queition.     Manners  and  customs? 

Answer.  The  Sauk,  Fox  and  Kickapoo's  manners  and  custom* 
are  alike,  except  those  who  have  had  intercourse  with  the  whites. 
One  of  the  Chiefs  added,  that  the  Sbawanees  descended  from  the 
Sauk  nation;  that  at  a  Bear's  feast,  a  Chief  took  the  feet  of  the  ani- 
mal for  his  portion,  who  was  not  entitled  to  them,  (which  were 
esteemed  the  greatest  luxury)  and  that  a  quarrel  ensued,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  and  his  band  withdrew,  and  have  ever  since 
been  called  the  Shawanee  nation. 

They  acknowledged  that  the  Sauks,  Foxes,  Kickapoos  and 
lowas,  are  in  close  alliance;  but  observed  that  the  reason  for  be- 
ing in  alliance  with  the  lowas,  was,  because  they  were  a  bad  peo- 
ple, and  therefore,  it  was  better  to  have  their  friendship,  than 
their  enmity. 

Question.  Witli  what  tribes  can  you  converse,  and  what  is  the 
common  language  in  which  you  converse  with  them? 

Answer.  There  are  only  three  nations  with  whom  we  can  con- 
verse, the  Sauk,  Fox  and  Kickapoo  nations.  By  being  with  any 
other  nation,  we  might  learn  their  language;  but  if  we  never  see 
them,  how  can  we  speak  to  them,  or  they  to  us?  Is  it  not  the 
same  with  you  white  people? 
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Queflion.    What  do  yoo  call  Grand  Father? 

Answer.  The  Delawares  call  09  and  aU  other  Indians  Grand* 
children,  and  we  in  retam  call  them  Grand-&ther;  but  we  know 
of  no  relationship  subsisting  between  them  and  as. 

Qtiejfum.     What  are  Grand-children? 

Antwer.  There  are  no  tribes  or  nations  we  call  Grand-chil* 
dren. 

Queih'on.  Where  is  the  great  Council  fire  for  all  the  tribes,  con- 
nected with  your  own  tribes? 

Answer.  We  have  no  particular  place;  when  we  have  any 
business  to  transact,'  it  is  done  at  some  one  of  our  villages. 

Question,  Do  you  believe  that  the  soul  lives  after  the  body  is 
dead? 

Answer.  How  should  we  know?  None  of  our  people  who  have 
died,  have  ever  returned  to  inform  us. 

**  No  more  questions  were  put  to  the  Chieft,  as  they  appeared 
determined  to  give  us  no  further  information.  In  conversation 
with  one  of  them  afterwards,  upon  the  subject,  they  give  as  a 
refison  for  declining  to  answer  the  remainder  of  the  questions,  that 
Gov.  Clark  had  not  treated  them  with  that  attention  they  were  en- 
titled to,  when  last  at  St.  Louis.  This  plea,  however,  was  proba- 
bly without  foundation.  It  is  the  character  of  these  people  to 
cbnceal,  as  much  as  possible,  their  history,  religion,  and  cus* 
toms  from  the  whites;  it  is  only  when  they  are  off  their  guard, 
that  any  thing  upon  these  subjects  can  be  obtained  from  them. 


History. 

'*I  have  since  been  informed  by  some  of  the  old  men  of  the  two 
nations,  that  the  Sauk  and  Fox  nations  emigrated  from  a  great  dis- 
tance below  Detroit,  and  established  themselves  at  a  place  called 
Saganau^*  in  Michigan  Territory  ;  that  they  have  smce  built  vil- 
lages and  lived  on  the  Fox  river  of  the  Illinois,  at  MU-wah-kie^  on 
the  y/mi  bank  of  lake  Michigan,  on  the  Fox  river  of  Green  Bay, 
and  on  the  Ouisconsin  ;  that  about  fifty  years  since,  they  remove^ 

*  Saganau  is  probably  derived  from  tai-ftie-nodk,  (SaukieUnm.) 

t  MU'wah-kU  ifl  aaid  to  be  derived  from  JUan^na-toah-kie  (gsod  land.) 
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to  this  ricinity,  where  they  lived  for  some  time,  and  then  went 
down  to  the  Iowa  river,  and  bailt  large  villages  ;  that  the  princi- 
pal part  of  both  nations  remained  on  this  river  until  about  sixteen 
years  ago,  when  they  returned  to  their  present  situation.  This 
is  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from  themselves^ 
relating  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  two  nations. 


Villages. 

''  At  present  their  villages  are  situated  on  a  point  of  land  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Rock  and  Mississippi  rivers,  which  they 
call  Sen-i'Se-po  Ke-he-sau-kee  (Rock  river  peninsula.)  This  land« 
as  well  as  all  they  ever  claimed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  sold  by  them  to  oar  Government,  in  1806.  The  Agents  of 
government  have  been  very  desirous  for  some  time  past,  to  effect 
their  removal,  but  they  appear  unwilling  to  leave  it.  I  recently 
spoke  to  one  of  the  principal  Fox  chiefe  upon  this  subject,  and  he 
replied,  that  their  people  were  not  willing  to  leave  Ke^e-saw-kee^ 
because  a  great  number  of  their  chiefs  and  friends  were  buried 
there ;  but  that  he  wished  them  to  remove,  as  they  would  do  much 
better  to  be  further  from  the  Mississippi,  where  they  would  have 
less  ifUercourse  with  the  whites.  They  claim  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Upper  Iowa  river,  which  is  above  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  follows 
the  Mississippi  down  as  far  as  Des  Moin  river,  and  extends  back 
towards  the  Missouri,  as  far  as  the  dividing  ridge,  and  some  of 
them  say,  quite  to  that  river.  A  large  proportion  of  this  tract  is 
said  to  be  high  prairie  ;  that  part  of  it  which  lies  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Iowa  and  Des  Moin  rivers,  is  said  to  be  valuable.  Their 
hunting  grounds  are  on  the  head  waters  of  these  rivers,  and  are 
considered  the  best  in  any  part  of  the  Mississippi  country. 

I  heve  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  territory  claimed 
by  any  other  nations. 

The  Sauk  village  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Rock  rive*,  %bout 
two  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  principal  Fox  village  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  op* 
posite  Fort  Armstrong.     It  contains  thirty-five  permanent  lodges. 
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There  is  ebo  a  small  Sank  village  of  five  or  sii  lodges  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  moath  of  Des  Moin  river,  and 
below  Fort  Edwards;  and  a  Fox  village  near  the  lead  mines  (aboat 
a  hundred  miles  above  this  place,)  of  about  twenty  lodges;  and  an- 
other  n^ar  the  month  of  the  Wapsipinica*  of  about  ten  lodges. 
The  Sauk  and  Fox  nations,  according  to  their  own  account,  which 
I  believe  to  be  nearly  correct,  can  muster  eight  hundred  warriors, 
and  including  their  old  men,  women  and  children,  I  think  they  do 
not  faU  short  of  five  thousand  souls  ;  of  this  number  about  two 
fifths  are  Foxes  ;  but  they  are  so  much  mixed  by  intermarriage, 
and  hving  at  each  others  villages,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  each  with  any  great  precision. 


Hunting  and  itsfruiU. 

<*These  two  nations  have  the  reputation  of  being  better  hunters, 
than  any  others  who  are  to  be  found  inhabiting  the  borders,  either 
of  the  Missouri  or  the  Mississippi. 

'*They  leave  their  villages  as  soon  as  their  com,  beans,  &c.  are 
ripe  and  taken  care  of,  and  their  traders  arrive  and  give  out  Uieir 
credit,  (or  their  outfits  on  credit,)  and  go  to  their  wintering 
grounds  ;  it  being  previously  determined  in  council,  on  what  par* 
ticular  ground  each  party  shall  hunt.  The  old  men,  women,  and 
el^ldren,  embark  in  canoes ;  the  young  men  go  by  land  with 
their  horses  ;  on  their  arrival,  they  immediately  commence  their 
winter's  hunt,  which  lasts  about  three  months.  Their  traders  fol- 
low them,  and  establish  themselves  at  places  convenient  for  col- 
lecting their  dues,  and  supplying  them  with  such  goods  as  they 
need.  In  a  favorable  season,  most  of  these  Indians  are  able,  not 
only  to  pay  their  traders,  to  supply  themselves  and  families  with 
blankets,  strouding,  ammunition,  &c.  during  the  winter,  but  to 
leave  considerable  of  the  proceeds  of  their  hunt  on  hand.  The 
surplus,  which  generally  consists  of  the  most  valuable  peltries,  such 
as  beaver,  otter,  &c.  they  take  home  with  them  to  their  villages, 

*  Wap>si-pin-i-ca ;  so  called  from  a  root  of  that  name,  which  is  found  in 
great  plentj  on  its  shores,  of  the  potatOe  kind,  and  which  they  use  as  a  substi- 
tute for  bread. 
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aDd  dispose  of  for  such  articles,  as  thej  may  afterwards  find  neces* 
8ary. 

'^In  the  winters  of  1819 — 20«  these  two  nations  had  fire  traders, 
who  employed  nine  clerks  and  interpreters,  with  annual  salaries 
of  from'two,  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  each,  (the  average  about 
four  hundred  dollars,)  and  forty  three  labourers,  whose  pay  was 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars  each  per  annum.     These 
traders,  including  the  peltries,  received  at  the  United  States  Fac- 
tory, near  Fort  Edwards,  collected  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians 
during  this  season,  nine  hundred  and  eighty  packs. 
They  consisted  of    2,760  beaver  skins. 
922  Otter. 
13,440  Raccoon. 
12,900  Musk  Rat. 
500  Mink. 
200  Wild  Cat. 
680  Bear  Skins. 
28,680  Deer. 


Whole  number,  60,082 

The  estimated  value  of  which  w^sjifty-eight  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  dollars, 

««The  quantity  of  tallow,  presumed  to  be  collected  from  the  deer, 
was  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds. 
The  traders  also  collected,  during  the  same  time,  from  these  In- 
dians, at  least  three  thousand  pounds  of  feathers,  and  one  thousand 
pounds  of  bees  wax. 


Agriculture,  Crops,  Manufactures,  Wines. 

"  They  return  to  their  villages,  in  the  month  of  April,  and  after 
putting  their  lodges  in  order,  commence  preparing  the  ground  to 
receive  the  seed.  The  number  of  acres  cultivated  by  that  part  of 
the  two  nations,  who  reside  at  their  villages  in  this  vicinity,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  upwards  of  three  hundred.  They  usually  raise  from 
seven  to  eight  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  besides  beans,  pumpkins, 
melons,  &c.  &c.    About  one  thousand  bushels  of  the  cjDm  they  an- 
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naally  sell  to  traders  and  others  ;  the  remainder  (except  about  fiye 
bashels  for  each  family,  which  is  taken  with  them,)  they  put  into 
bags,  and  bury  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  for  their  use  in  the 
spring  and  summer. 

"  The  labor  of  agriculture  is  confined  principally  to  the  women, 
and  this  is  done  altogether  with  a  hoe.  In  June,  the  greatest  port 
of  the  young  men  go  out  on  a  summer  hunt,  and  return  in  August. 
While  they  are  absent  the  old  men  and  women  are  collecting  rush- 
es for  mats,  and  bark  to  make  into  bags  for  their  com,  kc.  inc. 

**The  women  usually  make  about  three  hundred  floor  mats  eve- 
ry summer ;  these  mats  are  as  handsome  and  as  durable,  as  those 
made  abroad.  The  twine  which  connects  the  rushes  together,  is 
made  either  of  basswood  bark,  after  being  boiled  and  hammered^ 
or  the  bark  of  the  nettle  ;  the  women  twist  or  spin  it  by  rolUng  it 
on  the  knee  with  the  hand.  Those  of  the  able  bodied  men,  who 
do  not  go  out  to  hunt,  are  employed  in  digging  and  smelting  lead, 
at  the  mines  on  the  Mississippi.  In  this  business  a  part  of  the  wo- 
men are  also  employed.  From  four  to  five  hundred  thousand 
weight  of  this  mineral  is  dag  by  them  during  a  season  ;  the  loss  in 
smelting  of  which,  is  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  most  of  it, 
however,  is  disposed  of  by  them  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  dug  out 
of  the  mine,  at  about  two  dollars  per  hundred. 

''About  two  hundred  members  of  these  tribes  built  a  village  last 
season  near  the  mouth  of  Rock  river. 

"I  now  proceed  to  give  such  further  information  as  a  years  res- 
idence in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sauk,  Fox,  and  part  of  the  Kickapoo 
nations,  and  considerable  intercourse  with  several  other  nations, 
has  enabled  me  to  collect. 

"  In  the  first  place  it  is  no  more  than  justice  for  me  to  aknowledge, 
that  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  contained 
in  this  letter,  to  Thomas  Forsyth,  Esq.  Indian  Agent,  Mr.  George 
Davenport  and  Dr.  Muir,  Indian  Traders.  To  the  first  mention- 
ed gentleman  I  am  principally  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Pottawattamie  na- 
tions, which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Sauks,  Foxes,  and  Kicka- 
poos.  In  addition  to  the  information  furnished  by  these  gentlemen, 
I  have  long  been  in  expectation  of  receiving  more  from  Mr.  Blon- 
deau,  late  a  sub  Indian  Agents  and  a  man  of  intelligence  in  the  re- 
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ligioii,  maDners  and  cnsfoins,  of  the  Sank  and  Fox  nations  ;  he  was 
bom  with  the  Saaks,  his  mother  being  a  woman  of  that  nation,  and 
is  probably  more  competent  to  giye  a  correct  account  of  them 
than  any  other  man.  In  this,  however,  I  have  been  disappointed, 
as  yet,  in  receiving ;  the  expectation  of  receiving  this  document, 
has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  delay  in  answering  your  com- 
munication. 

Language. 

*' Among  your  queries  are  the  following. — ^What  are  your  terms 
for  Father,  Mother,  Heaven,  Earth  ?  The  pronouns  /,  thou^  he  ? 
In  what  manner  do  you  form  the  genitive  case  and  plural  num- 
ber ?  How  do  you  distinguish  present,  past,  and  future  time  in 
the  Sauk  tongue  ? 

No'Sah^  is  my  father. 

Cb-toA,  your  fiither. 

02r-«o»,  his  father. 

Na-ke-ah^  is  my  mother. 

Kt-kt'Oh^  your  mother. 

O-chan-en-t^  his  mother. 

Heaven  is  Cke-pah-nock,     Earth,  Ar-kte, 

I  is  Netu — ^011,  ifeen— -Ae,  JVe-noti. 
1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  they 
form  the  genitive  case.  The  plural  number  of  most  nouns  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  «cib,  as  Sau^kie^  Sau-kU'Uck. 
The  plural  of  personal  pronouns  is  generally  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  syllable  Wah. 


NamtSy  character y  and  disposititm  of  Chiefs — manners  and  custOfM 
of  the  Sauks,  Foxes^  PoitofwattamieSy  Ottawas^  and  Kickapoos. 

**  The  name  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Sauks,  is  JVan-noA-^ue, 
«bout  forty  yeaUv  of  age,  rather  small  in  stature,  unassuming  in  his 
deportment,  and  disposed  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  whites; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  extraordinary  capacity. 
The  two  next  Chiefs  in  rank,  are  Mtis-ke-ta-bahy  (red  head,)  and 
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McLs-eo;  the  latter  a  man  of  conaideraUe  intelligeoce,  hot  rather 
old,  and  too  fond  of  whiskey  to  have  much  intfoence  with  his  na- 
tion. These  chiefs  are  all  decidedly  opposed  to  a  change  of  their 
condition.  About  a  year  since,  this  nation  met  with  af  heary  Ipsa, 
in  the  death  of  Mo-ne^to-maek,  the  greatest  chief  that  they  hare 
had  for  many  years.  Among  other  things,  which  he  contemplated 
accomplishing  for  the  good  of  his  people,  was,  to  Have  their  lands 
surveyed  and  laid  iff  into  tracts  for  each  family  or  tribe.  He  baa 
left  a  son,  bat  as  yet  he  is  too  young  to  assuoM  any  authority. 

'*  The  principal  chief  of  the  Fox  nation,  is  Wah-hal4o,  He  ap< 
pears  to  be  about  thirty.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  capacity, 
and  very  independent  in  his  feelings,  but  rather  unambitious  and 
•  fndolent.  The  second  chief  of  this  nation,  is  Ty-e«-ma,  (Slra^eoher- 
ry,)  about  forty  years  old.  This  man  appears  to  be  more  intel- 
ligent than  any  other  to  be  found,  either  among  the  Foxes  or 
Saoks;  but  he  is  extremely  unwilling  to  communicate  any  thing 
relative  to  the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of  his^  people.  He 
has  a  variety  of  maps  of  different  parts  of  the  worM,  and  appears 
to  be  desirous  of  gaining  geographical  information,  but  is  greatly 
attached  to  the  savage  s^ate.  I  have  frequently  endeavored  to 
draw  from  him  his  opinion,  with  regard  to  a  change  of  their  condi- 
tion, from  the  savage  to  the  civilized  state.  He  one  day  informed 
me,  when  conversing  upon  this  snbject,  that  the  Great  Spirit  had 
put  Indians  on  the  earth  to  hunt,  and  gain  a  living  in  the  wilder- 
ness; that  he  always  found,  that  when  any  of  their  people  departs 
ed  from  this  mode  of  life,  by  attempting  to  learn  to  read,  write, 
and  live  as  white  people  do,  the  Qreat  Spirit  was  displeased,  and 
they  soon  died;  he  concluded,  by  observing,  that  when  the  Greal 
Spirit  made  them,  he  gave  them  their  medieine-'hag^  and  they  inten* 
ded  to  keep  it. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  much  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  Kickapoo  nation,  who  lire  in  this  vicinity. 
There  are  two  principal  chie&  among  them,  PoA-mot-to^-moA, 
{the  Swan  that  eries^)  and  Pe-otn,  (the  Mut;)  the  fi>rmer  is  an  old 
man:  the  latter  appears  to  be  about  forty.  This  nation  has  had 
considerable  intercourse  with  the  whites,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  profited  much  from  it.  They  are  more  apt  tO' learn  and 
practice  their  vices,  than  their  virtues. 

17 
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.  '*  The  males  of  each  nation  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  are  separated 
into  two  grand  divisions,  called  Kish-co-qiiahy  9nd  Osh-koth:  to  each 
there  is  a  head,  called  War  chief.  As  soon  as  the  first  male  child 
of  .a  family  is  horn,  he  is  arranged  in  the  first  band;  and  when  a 
second  is  bom,  in  the  second  band,  and  so  on. 

*'  The  name  of  the  Chief  of  the  first  band  of  the  Sauks,  is  Ke-o- 
kuck.  When  they  go  to  war,  and  on  all  public  occasions,  his  band 
is  always  painted  white,  with  pipe  clay.  The  name  of  the  second 
war  Chief  is  J^a-coUa-quoick.  His  band  is  painted  black.  Each  of 
these  Chiefs  is  entitled  to  one  or  two  aids-de-camp,  selected  by 
themselves  from  among  the  brav€s  of  their  nation,  who  generally 
accompany  them  on  all  public  occasions,  and  whenever  they  go 
abroad.  These  two  chiefs  were  raised  to  their  present  rank,  in  « 
consequence  of  their  success  in  opposing  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  the  nation,  to  flee  from  their  villages,  on  the  approach  of  a  body 
of  American  troops,  during  the  late  war;  they  finally  persuaded 
their  nation  to  remain,  on  the  condition  of  their  engaging  to  take 
the  command,  and  sustain  their  position.  Our  troops,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  did  not  attack  them,  and  they,  of  course,  remained 
unmolested.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  petty  war 
chie&j  or  partizans.  who  frequently  head  small  parties  of  volun- 
teers, and  go  again^  their  enemies;  they  are  generally  those  who 
have  lost  some  near  relation  by  the  enemy.  An  Indian,  intending 
to  go  to  war,  will  commence,  by  blacking  his  face,  permitting  his 
hair  to  grow  long,  and  neglecting  his  personal  appearance,  and  also 
will  frequently  fast,  some  times  for  two  or  three  days  together, 
and  refrain  from  all  intercourse  with  the  other  sex.  If  his  dreams 
are  favorable,  he  thinks  that  the  Great  Spirit  will  give  him  suc- 
cess. He  then  makes  a  feast,  generally  of  dog  meat,  (it  being  the 
greatest  sacrifice  that  he  can  make,  to  part  with  a  favorite  dog,) 
wlien  aU  those  who  feel  inclined  to  join  him  will  attend  the  feast. 
After  this  is  concluded,  they  immediately  set  off  on  their  expedi- 
tion. It  frequently  happens  that  in  consequence  of  unfavourable 
dreams,  or  some  trifling  accident,  the  whole  party  will  return  with- 
out meeting  with  the  enemy. 

"When  they  are  successful  in  taking  prisoners,  or  scalps,  they  re- 
turn to  their  villages  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  party 
halt  several  miles  from  the  village,  and  send  a  messenger  to  inform 
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the  nation  of  their  success,  and  of  the  time  that  they  intend  to  en- 
ter the  village;  when  all  the  female  friends  of  the  party  dress  them- 
selves in  their  best  attire,  and  go  out  to  meet  them.  On  their  ar- 
rival, it  is  the  privilege  of  these  women  to  take  from  these  warriors 
all  their  blankets,  trinkets,  &c.  The  whole  party  then  paint  them* 
selves,  and  approach  the  viUage  with  the  scalps  stretched  on  small 
hoops,  and  suspended  on  loi^  poles  or  sticks,  dancing,  singing,  and 
beating  the  drum;  in  this  manner  they  enter  the  village.  The 
Chiefs  in  council  then  determine,  whether  they  shall  dance  the 
scalps  (as  they  term  it)  or  not.  If  this  is  permitted,  the  time  is 
fixed  by  them,  when  the  ceremony  shall  commence,  and  when  it 
shall  end.  In  these  danc%),  the  women  join  the  successful  war- 
riors. I  have  myself,  seen,  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  dancing 
at  once,  all  painted,  and  clad  in  their  most  gaudy  attire. 

**  This  manner  of  raising  a  war  party,  &c.  is  peculiar  to  the  Sauks, 
Foxes,  and  Kickapoos;  with  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Potta* 
wattamies,  it  is  somewhat  different.  A  warrior  of  these  nations' 
wishing  to  go  against  his  enemies,  after  blacking  his  face,  fasting, 
&c.  prepares  a  temporary  lodge  out  of  the  village,  in  which  he 
seats  himself,  and  smokes  his  pipe.  In  the  middle  of  his  lodge 
hangs  a  belt  of  wampum,  or  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  ornamented.  A 
young  Indian,  who  wishes  to  accompany  him,  goes  into  the  lodge, 
and  draws  the  belt  of  wampum,  or  piece  of  cloth,  through  his  left 
hand,  and  sits  down  and  smokes  of  the  tobacco  already  prepared 
by  the  partizan.  After  a  sufficient  number  are  collected  in  this 
manner,  the  whole  begin  to  compare  their  dreams  daily  together. 
If  their  dreams  are  favorable,  they  are  anxious  to  march  immedi- 
ately; otherwise  they  will  give  up  the  expedition  for  the  present, 
saying,  that  it  will  not  please  the  Great  Spirit  for  them  to  go,  or 
that  their  medicine  is  not  good,  or  that  ^heir  partizan  has  cohabited 
with  his  wife.  If  every  thing  goes  right,  the  whole  body  meet  at 
their  leader's  lodge,  where  they  beat  the  drum,  and  pray  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  to  give  them  success  over  their  enemies.  When  the 
party  consists  of  twenty  or  upwards,  its  leader  will  appoint  a  con- 
fidential man,  to  carry  the  great  medicine  bag.  After  they  are  as- 
sembled at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  in  a  readiness  to  march, 
tbe  partizan  makes  a  speech,  in  which  he  informs  them,  that  they 
are  now  about  to  go  to  war;  that  when  they  meet  their  enemies, 
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be  hopes  tkey  will  behave  like  men,  and  not  fear  death;  that  the 
Great  Spirit  will  deliver  their  enemies  into  their  hands,  and  that 
they  shall  have  liberty  to  do  as  they  please  with  them;  but  at  the 
san^e  time,  if  there  are  aqy  among  them  who  are  fearful  and  faint- 
bearted,  they  are  advised  to  return  and  remain  at  home. 

«  Among  the  Ottawas,  the  partisan  leads  when  they  march  out; 
b^t  the  warrior  who  first  delivers  bim  a  scalp,  or  prisoner,  leads 
the  party  homeward,  and  receives  the  belt  of  wampum.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  party  at  the  village,  they  distribute  the  prisoners  to 
those  who  have  lost  relations  by  the  enemy;  or  if  the  prisoners 
are  to  be  killed,  their  spirits  are  delivered  over  to  some  particular 
peraon's  relations,  who  have  died,  in^  are  now  in  the  other 
world. 

''  Among  the  Pottawattamies,  it  is  different;  all  prisoners  or  scalps 
belong  to  the  partizan,  and  he  disposes  of  them  as  he  may  think 
proper;  he  wil),  sometimes,  give  a  prisoner  to  a  &mily,  who  have 
lost  a  son;  and  the  prisoner,  in  this  case,  is  adopted  by  the  family* 
and  considered  the  same  as  thougb  he  was  actually  the  person 
whose  place  he  fills.  This  latter  practice  is  also  observed  among 
the  Sauks  and  Foxes. 

'<  In  addition  to  the  grand  divisions  of  the  males,  each  nation  is 
subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  families,  or  clans.  Among  the 
Sauks  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen  tribes^  each  of  them  distin- 
guished by  a  particular  name,  generaUy  by  the  name  of  some  ani- 
mal, as,  the  Bear  tribe,  Wolf  tribe,  Dog  tribe.  Elk  tribe,  Eagle 
tribe,  Partridge  tribe,  Sturgeon  tribe.  Sucker  tribe.  Thunder  tribe, 
&c. 

GovertuiufU, 

''  Except  in  particular  cases,  all  the  Indian  nations  here  mentioned 
are  governed  principally  by  the  advice  of  their  Chiefs,  and  the 
fear  of  punishment  from  the  evil  Spirit,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  the 
other  workL  The  only  instances  in  which  1  have  ever  know,  laws 
enforced,  or  penalties  exacted,  for  disobedience  of  the  Chiefs,  by 
the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  have  been,  when  returning  in  the  spring  from 
their  hunting  grounds,  to  their  viUi^ges.  The  villi^  Chie&  then 
advi^  the  wi^r  chiefs  to  declare  the  martial  law  to  be  in  force. 
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whieh  k  sood  |Hroclaiiiied«  and  the  whole  authority  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  war  chie6.  Their  principal  object  in  doing  this  ap- 
pears to  be,  to  prevent  one  family  from  retarning  before  ailother, 
which  might  expose  it  to  an  enemy;  or,  by  arriving  at  the  vttlage 
before  the  others,  d^  up  its  neighbor's  com.  It  is  the  bosineBS  of 
the  war  chie&,  in  these  cases,  to  keep  all  the  canoes  together,  and^ 
OB  land,  to  r^;Qlate  the  march  of  those  who  are  moiiated,  or  on 
foot.  One  of  the  chiefs  goes  <nhead  to  pitch  upon  the  encamping 
groand  for  each  night,  where  he  will  set  up  a  painted  p<^e,  or 
stake,  as  a  signal  for  them  to  halt;  any  Indian  going  beyond  this,  is 
pnnished,  by  haviqg  his  canoe,  and  whatever  else  he  may  have 
with  him,  destroyed.  On  their  arrival  at  their  respective  viU»- 
ges,  sentinels  are  posted,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  leave  his  vil- 
li^e,  nntil  every  thing  is  put  in  order.  When  all  this  is  aceom-  • 
plished,  the  martial  law,  of  course,  ceases. 


Explication. 

*<  A  great  deal  of  pains  are  taken  by  the  Chie&  and  principal  men, 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  younger  part  of  their  respective 
nations,  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  duty  to  themselves,  and  to 
each  other.  As  soon  as  day  Uf^t  appears,  it  is  a  practice  among 
the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  for  a  Chief,  or  principal  man  to  go  through 
their  respective  villages,  exhorting  and  advising  them  in  a  very 
loud  voice,  what  to  do,  and  how  to  conduct  thems^ves.  Their 
families,  in  general,  appear  to  be  well  r^ulated.  AH  the  hibori^ 
one  duties  of  the  lodge,  and  of  the  field,  however,  devolve  on  the 
women,  except  what  little  assistance  the  old  mm  are  aUe  to  af- 
ford. 

''  The  children,  botb  hoys  and  giris,  appear  to  be  particnlariy  un- 
der the  charge  of  their  motlierB;  the  boys,  till  they  are  of  a  mta- 
Me  age  to  handle  the  bow  or  the  gun.  Corporal  panishment  is 
sddom  resorted  to  for  correction.  If  they  coannit  any  fault  de- 
serving correction,  it  is  common  for  their  mother  to  black  their 
fooes,  and  send  them  out  of  the  lodge;  when  this  is  done,  they  are 
not  allowed  to  eat,  till  it  is  washed  off ;  sometimes  they  are  kept  a 
whole  day  in  this  situation,  as  punishment  for  their  misconduct. 
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'*  When  the  boys  are  six  or  seven  yean  of  age,  a  small  bow,  with 
arrows,  are  put  into  their  hands,  and  they  are  sent  out  to  hunt  birds 
around  the  lodge,  or  village;  this  they  continue  to  do  five  or  six 
vears,  and  then  their  father  purchases  them  short  guns,  and  they 
begin  to  hunt  ducks,  geese,  &c.  Their  father,  particularly  in 
winter  evenings,  will  relate  to  them  the  manner  of  approaching  a 
deer,  elk,  or  buffalo;  also  the  manner  of  setting  a  trap,  and  when 
able,  he  will  take  them  a  hunting  with  him,  and  shew  them  the 
tracks  of  different  animals.  To  all  these  instructions,  the  boys  pay 
earnest  attention. 

*^The  girls,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  under  the  direction  of  their 
mothers,  and  she  shows  them  how  to  make  moggasins,  le^ns, 
mats,  &c.  &c.     She  is  very  particular  to  keep  them  continually 
•  employed,  so  that  they  may  have  the  reputation  of  being  industri- 
ous girls,  which  is  a  recommendation  to  the  young  men. 


Marriage, 

'<  Most  of  the  Indians  marry  young,  the  men  from  sixteen  to  twen- 
ty generally,  and  the  girls  from  fourteen  to  eighteen.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  but  Uttle  difficulty  in  a  young  Indian^  procuring  him- 
self a  wife,  particularly  if  he  is  a  good  hunter,  or  has  distinguished 
himself  in  battle.  There  are  several  methods  of  courtship. 
Sometimes  the  match  is  made  by  the  parents,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  parties  to  be  connected,  but  the  most  conunon  mode  of 
procuring  a  wife  is  as  follows  : 

"A  young  man  fancies  a  young  woman.  He  commences  his  ac- 
quaintance with  her  by  making  a  friend  of  some  young  man,  a  re- 
lation of  hers,  often  her  brother.  This  done,  he  discloses  his  in- 
tention to  his  friend,  saying,  that  he  is  a  good  hunter,  and  has  been 
several  times  to  war,  &c.  &c. ;  appealing  to  him  for  the  truth  of 
his  assertions  ;  and  concludes  by  saying,  ''  If  your  parents  will 
give  me  your  sister  for  a  wife,  1  will  serve  them  fidthfuUy  accor- 
ding to  our  custom,"  which  is  till  she  has  a  child  ;  after  which  he 
can  take  her  to  his  own  relations,  or  live  with  those  of  his  wife. 
During  the  servitude  of  a  young  Indian,  neither  he  or  his  wife  has 
any  thing  at  their  disposal ;  he  is  to  hunt,  and  that  in  the  most  in- 
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dasthous  maimer ;  his  wife  is  continually  at  work,  dressing  skins» 
making  mats,  planting  corn,  &c.  &c.  Such  are  the  modes  of  pro- 
curing a  wife  among  the  Sauk,  Fox  and  Kickapoo  nations  ;  with 
the  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawattamies,  a  wife  is  sometimes 
purchased  by  the  parents  of  the  young  man,  when  she  becomes  at 
once  his  own  property  ;  but  the  most  common  mode  of  procuring 
a  wife  in  all  these  nations,  is  by  servitude. 

'^  It  frequently  happens  that  when  an  Indian^s  servitude  for  one 
wife  has  expired,  he  will  take  another,  his  wife's  sister  perhaps, 
and  again  serve  her  parents  according  to  custom.  Many  of  these 
Indians  have  two  or  three  wives,  the  greatest  number  that  I  have 
known  any  man  to  have  at  one  time  was  five.  When  an  Indian 
wants  more  than  one  wife,  he  generally  prefers  that  they  should 
be  sisters,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  agree,  and  live  together  in 
harmony.  A  man  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  who  has  two  or  three 
wives,  will  frequently  marry  a  girl  of  sixteen.  It  but  seldom  hap- 
pens that  a  man  separates  from  his  wife.  It  sometimes  happens 
however,  and  then  she  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again.  There  are 
no  apparent  marriage  ceremonies  among  these  Indians. 


Punishment  for  adultery, 

"The  crime  of  adultery  is  generally  punished  by  the  Pottawatta- 
mies, by  the  husband's  biting  oflf  the  woman^s  nose,  and  aflerwardn 
separating  from  her. 

Religion. 

"The  Pottawattamies  have  a  ceremony  in  naming  their  children; 
which  is  generally  performed  when  they  are  about  a  month  old, 
as  follows  :  The  parents  of  the  child  invite  some  old  and  respect- 
able man  to  their  lodge  in  the  evening,  and  inform  him,  that  they 
wish  him  to  name  their  child  on  the  day  following.  The  old  man 
then  engages  two  or  more  young  men  to  come  to  the  lodge  early 
in  the  next  morning,  to  prepare  a  feast ;  this  feast  must  be  cooked 
by  young  men  in  a  lodge  by  themselves  ;  no  other  person  is  per- 
mitted to  enter,  till  it  is  ready  for  the  guests,  who  are  then,  and 
not  before,  invited.     After  the  feast  is  over,  the  old  man  rises  and 
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infbniM  the  company  of  the  design  of  their  meeting,  and  gives  the 
child  its  name,  which  he  follows  with  a  long  speech,  in  substance 
as  follows  :  He  expresses  hope  that  the  Great  Spirit  will  pre- 
serve the  life  of  the  child,  make  him  a  good  hunter,  a  successful 
warrior,  &c.  &c.  With  the  Sauks,  Foxes,  and  Kickapoos,  this 
ceremony  is  not  always  regarded  ;  they,  however,  in  common 
with  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawattamies,  have  a  great 
number  of  feasts.  They  all  make  a  feast  of  the  first  deer,  bear, 
elk,  buffalo,  &c.  killed  by  a  young  man ;  and  even  the  first  small 
bird  that  a  boy  kills  is  preserved,  and  makes  a  part  of  the  next 
feaisi.  There  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  secrecy  and  ceremony 
in  preparing  these  feasts. 

*^  Other  feasts  to  the  Great  Spirit  are  frequently  made  by  these 
Indians,  sometimes  by  a  single  person,  but  oftener  in  companies. 
They  repair  to  the  lodge  where  the  feast  is  to  be  made,  shut  them- 
selves up,  and  commence  beating  the  drum,  shaking  the  che-cke- 
quon,  (a  gourd  shell  with  a  handful  of  corn  in  it,)  singing  and 
spdoaking  ;  this  is  alternately  continued  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
hours,  during  the  whole  time  the  feast  is  preparing.  When  every 
thing  is  ready,  the  guests  are  invited  by  sending  to  each  a  small 
stick  or  reed.  As  soon  as  they  arrive,  they  seat  theofiselves  in  a 
circle  on  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  when  one  of  the 
guests  places  before  each  person  a  wooden  bowl,  with  his  propor- 
tion of  the  feast,  and  they  immediately  conunence  eating.  When 
each  man's  proportion  is  eaten,  the  bones  are  collected  and  ptit 
into  a  wooden  bowl,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  river,  or 
burnt  The  whole  of  the  feast  must  be  eaten.*  ffany  one  cannot 
eat  his  part  of  it,  he  passes  his  dish,  with  a  piece  of  tobacco,  to  his 
neighbor,  and  he  eats  it,  and  the  guests  then  retire.  Those  who 
make  a  feast,  never  eat  any  part  of  it  themselves.  They  say  they 
give  their  part  of  it  to  the  Great  Spirit.  They  always  leave  some 
consecrated  tobacco,  which  they  afterwards  bury,  and  which  con- 
cludes the  feast. 

''The  women  of  these  nations  are  very  particular  to  removefrom 
their  lodges,  to  one  erected  for  that  particular  purpose,  at  such 
seasons  as  were  customarily  observed  by  Jewish  women,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Moses.  No  article  of  furniture  used  ki  this 
lodge  is  ever  used  in  any  other,  not  even-  the  steel  and  flint,  with 
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which  they  strike  fire.  No  lodiao  ever  approaehes  this  lodge, 
while  a  woman  occupies  it,  and  should  a  white  man  approach  it 
and  wish  to  light  his  pipe  by  the  fire  of  a  woman,  while  in  this  sit- 
uation, she  will  not  allow  him  by  any  means  to  do  so,  saying,  that 
it  will  make  his  nose  bleed,  and  his  head  ache  ;  that  it  will  make 
him  sick. 

Burial  of  the  dead. 

'*  When  an  Indian  dies,  his  relations  pat  on  him  his  best  clothes, 
and  either  bury  him  in  the  ground,  or  pot  him  on  a  scaffold  ;  hot 
the  former  is  the  most  common  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  Aa 
soon  as  an  Indian  dies,  his  relations  engage  three  or  four  persons 
to  bury  the  body*  They  usually  make  a  rough  coffin  of  a  piece 
of  a  canoe,  or  some  bark  ;  the  body  is  then  taken  to  the  grave  in  a 
blanket  or  buffalo  skin,  and  placed  iu  the  coffin,  together  with  n 
hatchet,  knives,  &c.  and  then  covered  over  with  earth.  Some  of 
the  near  relations  usually  follow  the  corps  ;  the  women  on  these 
occasions  appear  to  be  much  affected.  If  the  deceased  was  a  war- 
rior, a  post  is  usually  erected  at  his  head,  on  which  is  painted  red 
crosses  of  different  siaes,  to  denote  the  number  of  meo,  women, 
and  children  he  has  kiUed  of  the  enemy  during  his  life,  which 
they  believe  he  will  claim  as  his  slaves  in  the  other  world. 

*4t  is  frequently  the  case  that  some  one  of  his  friends  will  strike 
a  post,  or  tree,  and  say  I  will  speak  ;  he  then  in  a  loud  voice  will 
say,  at  such  a  place  I  killed  ai|  enemy,  I  give  his  spirit  to  our  de- 
parted friend  ;  aod  sometimes  he  may  give  a  greater  number  in 
the  same  manner.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  will  afterwards 
frequently  take  victuals,  tobacco,  Ice.  kc.  to  his  grave,  and  there 
leave  it,  believing  that  whatever  they  present  to  him  in  this  nsan- 
ner,  he  will  have  m  die  other  world. 

^'An  Indian  always  mourns  for  the  loss  of  hear  relations  from  six 
to  twelve  months,  by  neglecting  hu  personal  appearance,  blacking 
his.  &ce,  &c.  A  woman  will  mourn  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  at 
least  twelve  months,  during  which  time  she  appears  to  be  very 
«olkaty  and  sad,  never  speaking  to  any  one  unless  necessary,  and 
always  wishing  to  be  .alone.     At  the  expiration  of  her  mourning 
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she  wittpaiDt  and  drem  as  formerly,,  and  endeavor  to  get  another 
husband. 


Thtir  ideas  of  the  creation  of  man. 

*'The  belief  of  these  Indians  relative  to  their  creation  is  not  yery 
unlike  onr  own.  Masco,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sauks,  informed 
me,  that  they  believed  that  the  Great  Spirit,  in  the  first  place,  cre- 
ated from  the  dirt  of  the  earth  two  men  ;  but  finding  that  these 
alone  would  not  answer  his  purpose,  he  took  from  each  man  a  rib, 
aftd  made  two  women  ;  from  these  four  he  says  sprang  all  red 
men ;  that  the  place  where  they  were  created  was  Jllb-nc-ac, 
Montreal.  That  they  were  all  one  nation,  until  they  behaved  so 
badly  that  the  Great  Spirit  came  among  them,  and  talked  different 
languages  to  them,  which  caused  them  to  separate  and  form  diffe- 
rent nations  :  he  said  that  it  was  at  this  place  that  Indians  first  saw 
white  men  ;  that  they  then  thought  they  were  spirits. 

"I  asked  him  how  they  supposed  white  men  were  made  ;  he  re- 
plied that  Indians  supposed  the  Great  Spirit  made  t^m  of  the^ite 
dust  of  the  earth,  as  they  knew  more  than  Indians. 


Their  ideas  of  a  future  state, 

'*They  appear  to  entertain  a  variety  of  opinions  with  regard  to  a 
future  state.  A  Fox  Indian  told  me  their  people  generally  belie- 
ved, that,  as  soon  as  an  Indian  left  this  world,  he  commenced  his 
journey  for  the  habitation  provided  for  him  by  the  Great  Spirit  in 
the  other  world  ;  that  those  who  had  conducted  themselves  well 
in  this  life,  met  with  but  little  diflEicnlty,  in  finding  the  road  which 
leads  to  their  appointed  habitation  ;  but  that  those  who  had  beha- 
ved badly,  always  got  into  the  wrong  road,  which  was  very  crook- 
ed, and  in  which  it  was  dijQIcult  to  travel ;  that  they  frequently 
met  with  broad  rivers,  through  which  they  had  to  swim,  and  in 
this  manner  they  were  punished,  until  the  Great  Spirit  thought 
proper  to  put  them  into  the  good  road,  and  then  they  soon  reach- 
ed their  friends,  and  the  country  of  their  future  residence,  where 
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all  kinds  of  game  were  (denty,  and  where  they  had  but  littk  to  do, 
but  to  dance  by  night,  and  sleep  by  day.  He  further 'observed 
that  when  young  children  died  they  did  not  at  first  fare  so  well. 
That  originally  there  were  two  Great  Spirits,  who  were  brothers, 
and  equally  good ;  that  one  of  them  died  and  went  to  another 
world,  and  has  ever  since  been  called  Mack-i  Jfan-t-to,  the  Evil 
Spirit ;  that  this  spirit  has  a  son^  who  makes  prisoners  of  all  the 
children  that  die  too  young  to  find  the  good  path,  and  takes  them 
to  his  own  town,  where  they  were  formerly  deprived  by  him  of 
their  brains,  in  order  that  when  they  grew  up  they  might  not  have 
sense  enough  to  leave  him.  That  the  Qood  spirit  seeing  this,  sent 
an  Eagle  to  pick  a  hole  in  the  head  of  every  young  child  as  soon 
as  itjdJes^jmd  makes  its  appearance  in  the  other  worid,  and  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  brain  and  conceal  the  same  in  the  ground  ;  that  the 
child  is  always  immediately  aAer  taken  a  prisoner  by  the  Evil 
Spirit,  and  kept  until  a  suitable  age  to  travel,  when  the  eai^e  re- 
turns its  brains,  and  then,  it  havii^  sense  enough,  immediately 
leaves  the  bad  spirit,  and  finds  the  good  road. 

*'  Most  of  these  Indians  say,  that  their  deceased  friends  appear 
occasionally  to  them  in  the  shape  of  birds  and  different  kinds  of 
beasts.  A  Fox  Indian  observed,  one  morning  last  summer,  that 
the  spirit  of  a  certain  Indian,  who  was  buried  the  day  before,  ap- 
peared last  night  near  his  grave  in  the  shape  of  a  turkey,  and  that 
he  heard  the  noise  he  made  almost  all  night.  I  enquired  of  anoth- 
er Indian,  quite  an  old  man,  if  any  of  their  people  had  ever  re- 
turned from  the  dead.  He  replied,  that  he  bad  heard  of  only  one 
or  two  instances  of  the  kind  ;  but  that  he  believed  they  knew  what 
we  were  about  in  this  world. 

'*  No  part  of  what  I  have  witten  is  taken  from  books,  but  almost 
every  thii^  has  been  drawn  either  from  the  Indians  themselves,  or 
from  persons  well  acquainted  with  their  language,  manners  cus- 
toms, &c.  &c.  On  this  account  I  presume  it  will  be  the  more  ac- 
ceptable. 

'*The  annuities  paid  by  Government  to  the  Sauk  and  Fox  nations, 
appear  to  be  a  cause  of  dissatis&ction  among  them,  in  consequence 
of  their  not  being  able  to  divide  and  subdivide  the  articles  receiv- 
ed, so  as  to  give  every  one  a  part.  I  believe  that  powder,  flints, 
and  tobacco,  would  be  much  more  acceptable  to  tbem  than  the 
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blankets,  strouding,  &c.  which  they  hftre  hetn  in  the  hftbit  of  re- 
ceiTing. 

"  I  enclose  a  list  of  the  oatioDs  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the  upper 
Mississippi,*  and  the  borders  of  the  great  Lakes,  showing  the  names 
bj  which  thej  are  known  aniong  Enrofk^ns  and  bj  each  other  ; 
the  latter  infortnation  I  ha?e  obtained  principally  from  the  Indians 
themselves. 

I  have  the  honour  to  rlemain 

With  great  respect,  Your  obdt.  servt 

M.   MARSTON, 
Bi.  Maj,  5,  tnfy.  Commandanx.''^ 


interview  with  a  Chippewa  Chief, 

While  at  Mackinaw,  I  had  an  interview  with  a  Chippewa  chief, 
Aft-tO'ko'ko-ne'be^  from  Grindstone  river,  Sheguening,  near  Flint 
river,  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  Detroit.  He  was 
mourning  for  his  mother.  His  face  was  blacked,  which  is  the  cus- 
tomary token  of  ttaouming  among  this  and  other  tribes.  !  asked 
the  number  of  sotils  in  his  village.  In  answer  he  haAded  me  a 
bundle  of  thirty-tiiree  small  sticks.  This  is  the  usual  manner  in 
which  Indians,  in  this  region,  ascertain  and  communicate  their 
numbers.  In  the  same  manner,  similar  questions  were  answered 
by  the  Ottawas  atL'Abre  Croche,  and  by  the  Menominees  at  Green 
Bay. 

Pottawattamies,  Chippewas  and  Ottawat, 

The  following  information  was  furnished  by  Major  Cumming9» 
of  the  3d  Regt.  Commandant  at  Fort  Dearborn,  Chicago,t  in  an- 
swer to  questions  which  I  gave  him  at  Mackinaw. 

*So€  this  list  ID  the  general  table. 

tha  a  letter  accompanying  this  commanicatioQ  Maj.  C.  sa>a,  <<71)e  IndianB  ap- 
Itear  to  be  suspicious, that  there  may  be  some  design  in  proposing  these  questions, 
and  refuse  to  answer.  For  the  little  information  I  here  communicate,!  am  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  Kinzie,  who  has  resided  many  yean  among  these  Indians,  as  a  trader. 
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**  Qjaestions  pat  to  tlie  IndianB  at  Chicago  with  their  aiuwen. 

Quest.  1st.  What  is  the  name  of  joar  tribe  ?  what  its  original 
name  ?  what  the  names  by  which  it  has  been  known  among  Euro- 
peans ? 

jfnt.  There  are  three  tribes  of  us  joined,  viz.  the  Pottawatta- 
mies,  Chippewas  and  Ottawas.  Since  the  white  people  were  in- 
troduced among  us,  we  are  known  by  these  names.  Our  tradi- 
tions go  no  farther  back. 

Quest,  td.  What  is  your  number  of  mides,  females  and  chil- 
dren ? 

Ans.  We  cannot  tell ;  being  so  remote  from  each  other,  and  no 
wars  between  us  and  our  neighbors,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
take  a  census  of  our  nations,  and  no  individual  considers  it  a  matter 
of  sufficient  importance  to  tidce  the  trouble  on  himself. 

Quest.  3d.  '  Where  do  you  lire  ?  the  extent  and  soil  of  your  ter- 
ritory? 

Ans.  (by  Pottawattamies.)  We  live  on  a  large  tract  of  country, 
west  of  Detroit,  extending  to  the  Mississippi.  Our  soil  we  care 
little  about,  and  take  but  little  pains  to  cultirate  it,  hunting  being 
our  chief  employment. 

Qveit.  4th.  Are  your  tribes  divided  and  scattered  in  other 
parts?  and  where? 

Ans.    Not  to  our  knowledge. 

Ques.  6th,  To  what  tribe  or  tribes  are  you  related  by  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  customs,  or  descent  or  compact? 

Ans.     (by  the  Pottawattamies.)    The  Chippewas  and  Ottawas 

speak  our  language  more  correctly  than  any  other  tribes  within 

.  our  knowledge.    Their  customs  and  manners  are  similar  to  ours, 

and  we  are  bound,  by  compact,  to  support  each  other  in  war  and  in 

peace. 

Indeed  f  kmom  of  do  other  way  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  knowlefJge  of  them ; 
bot  by  a  long  residence  in  their  country.  Their  jeak>UBy  of  every  white  man, 
particularly  of  every  Amerieany*  is  such,  that  they  seem  inclined  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  intercourse  with  us.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  consider  that  the  few  whites  who  go  among  them*  are  generally  of 
the  mo«t  abandoned  character,  whose  sole  object  is  to  defraud  the  poor  In- 
diam  efwhat  little  property  thegr  ] 


*  Meaning  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 
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Qwit,  6th.  Hare  you  aoy  tradition  of  your  a&ceatora,  and  of 
your  descent,  as  a  tribe? 

j9n«.  We  hare  none.  We  know  not  when  our  ancestors  first 
came  into  this  country. 

Qtiett.  7th.  With  what  tribes  can  you  converse,  and  what  is 
the  common  language  in  which  you  converse  with  them? 

An$.  The  three  tribes  above  named  converse  in  the  Pottawat- 
tamie language* 

Quest.  8th.     What  tribe  do  you  call  Grand-father? 

An$.  We  call  the  Delawares  our  Grand-fiither,  and  sometimes,  in 
derision,  we  call  them  Grand-mother. 

Quest.  9th.     What  tribes  are  Grand-children? 

Am.    The  Delawares  call  all  the  tribes  Grand-children. 

Quest.  10th.  Where  is  held  the  great  council  fire  of  all  the 
tribes  connected  with  your  tribe?  At  what  times  do  you  meet? 
What  business  do  you  transact?  How  long  are  you  usually  togeth- 
er? What  are  your  forms  of  doing  your  public  business?  Do 
you  open  or  close  them  with  any  religious  ceremony?  if  any,  what? 
Who  performs  the  ceremony?  How  do  you  address  your  chiefs  in 
council?    By  what  titles?    What  is  the  badge  of  your  tribe? 

Ans.  Fifty  years  ago,  our  great  council  fire  was  kindled  at  the 
Miami  Rapids^  by  the  general  consent  of  all  the  tribes  of  Indians 
then  residing  in  the  country,  and  has  since  been  renewed  by  the 
British  and  Indians,  at  the  same  place.  Since  that  period,  it  has 
been  removed  to  Maiden,  near  Detroit,  as  the  Americans  have 
never  called  the  Indians  together,  but  to  consult  on  peace.  This 
fire  has  been  left  in  the  care  of  the  British  and  Wyandots,  to  pre- 
vent its  going  out.  The  times  of  our  meeting  are  not  stated,  but 
occasional.  When  our  peace  is  in  danger,  we  call  on  all  the  na- 
tions to  aid  us,  and  the  British  assist  us  with  their  advice,  provis- 
ions, Isic, 

We  remain  no  longer  together  than  is  necessary  to  settle  our  af- 
fairs, (and  that  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  business)  as  our  wants 
have  to  be  supplied  by  our  friends  the  British,  while  together. 

Our  forms  of  transacting  business  are  simple;  we  open  our 
council  by  smoking  a  pipe,  selected  for  the  occasion,  and  we  ad- 
dress the  audience  through  a  speaker,  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
first  invoking  the  Great  Spirit  to  inspire  us  with  wisdom  sufficient 
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to  enable  qs  to  gire  the  sense  of  oor  discoarse  to  the  aadience,  and 
then  the  subject  follows. 

We  open  our  council  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  close 
with  the  same. 

We  address  our  Chiefs  and  Council  by  the  terms,  Brothers, 
Chiefs,  and  Warriors,  and  lately.  Young  Men. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  when  the  Chie6  were 
called  on  to  raise  the  hatchet  against  the  United  States,  in  favor  of 
the  British,  they,  (the  Chiefi),)  declined.  The  British  then  took 
the  power  from  the  Chiefs,  and  ga^e  it  to  the  Warriors  and  young 
men,  who  readily  accepted  it.  Since  this  time  they  are  always 
called  in  council. 

Our  tribes  take  their  badges  from  parts  of  some  insect,  animal, 
fish,  or  fowl;  as  bear,  fin,  tendon,  &c.  Those  of  the  fish  are  one 
tribe;  of  the  beast  another;  of  the  fowl  another,  &c. 

Quest,  nth.  What  ceremonies  have  you  at  the  burial  of  your 
dead? 

Am.  These  vary.  We  bury  by  putting  the  body  under 
ground,  in  a  coffin,  or  wrapped  in  skins;  sometimes  by  placing  it 
in  trees,  or  standing  it  erect,  and  enclosing  it  with  a  paleing.  This 
difference  arises  generally  from  the  request  of  the  deceased,  or 
dream  of  a  relative.  We  place  with  the  dead  some  part  of  their 
property,  believing  that,  as  it  was  useful  to  them  during  the  pres- 
ent life,  it  may  prove  so  in  that  into  which  they  are  gone. 

Quest.  12th.     What  are  your  ideas  of  the  state  of  the  dead? 

Ans.  We  expect  a  better  world  than  the  one  we  leave;  one 
where  there  is  no  labor;  plenty  of  game,  and  where  we  shall  join 
our  departed  relatives.  We  believe  there  is  no  end  to  this  hap- 
piness. 

Quest.  13th.  Do  you  believe  that  the  soul  lives  after  the  body 
is  dead? 

Ans.  We  do;  and  that  it  does  not  leaye  this  world  till  its  rela- 
tives and  friends  feast,  and  do  brave  actions,  to  obtain  its  safe  pass- 
port. 

Quest.  14th.  Do  you  believe  theUe  is  a  place  of  happiness  and 
of  misery? 

Ans,  We  do.  The  happy  are  employed  in  feasting  and  dan- 
cing. The  miserable  wander  about  in  the  air,  without  the  pleas- 
ure of  feasting  or  dancing  with  their  friends. 
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Q^e$t.  15th.  What  entitles  a  person  to  the  place  of  happinegg, 
and  what  condemns  a  person  to  the  place  of  misery? 

Ans.  To  he  entitled  to  the  place  of  happiness,  a  man  must  be  a 
good  hunter,  and  possess  a  generons  heart.  The  miser,  the  enri- 
ons  man,  the  liar,  and  the  cheat,  are  condemned  to  the  place  of 
misery." 


Jkdian  customs. 

Devirs  River  falls  into  Fox  river,  about  one  bundled  and  twen* 
ly  miles  above  its  month  in  Green  Bay.  In  passing  the  mouth  of 
the  river  first  named,  Indians,  as  soon  as  they  come  in  sight  of  it, 
drop  their  paddles;  one  begins  to  speak,  and  continues  till  they  are 
opposite  the  entrance,  when  they  strew  the  water  with  tobacco, 
feathers,  painted  hair,  &c.  then  chaunt  a  hymn,  and  resume  their 
onrs. 

On  Illinois  river,  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  from  Chicago,  near  its  bank,  is  a  large 
rock,  whose  top  resembles  the  figure  of  a  roan.  The  Pottawatta- 
mies,  passing  this  rock,  stop  and  spend  several  hours  in  acts  of 
devotion. 


Catholic  Missionaries » 

The  Rev.  Father  Mcurain  died  at  Praire  du  Rocher,  £>rty-five 
miles  below  St.  Louis,  fifteen  above  Kaskaskias,  on  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  year  1778.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  country. 
He  was  ordered  home  ;  but  at  the  request  of  the  Indians  he  re- 
turned and  died  with  them.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  has 
left  a  valuable  Library,  and  a  manuscript  Dictionary  of  the  Indian 
and  French  languages,  in  twenty-four  Tolumes.  He  was  Missiona- 
ry to  the  Illinois  Indians,  and  was  respected  and  beloved  by  them, 
as  a  very  pious  and  faithful  missionary. 

The  two  last  Jesuit  Missionaries  at  Mackinaw  and  L'Abre 
Croche,  were  Fathers  Le  Franc  and  Da  Jaunay,  who  were  sixty 
years  in  this  country. 
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Father  Reicbard,  of  Detroit,  from  whom  I  received  the  facts 
juflt  stated^  iofomed  me  at  tiie  oaaietinie,  thai  in  1793,  he  was  told 
al  Fort  Chartrea.  that  twelve  yean  bdbre,  Capt  Loid  commaDded 
,thit  poat,  who  heard  aeme  of  the  eld  people  obaerre,  that  Manda» 
hdioM  Yiailed  thia  peat,  and  eoold  converse  intelligihlj  with  some 
WtUk  aoUieia  in  the  Bntieh  army.  This  hint  is  here  given,  that 
any  person  who  may  have  the  opporteoity,  may  ascertain  whether 
there  is  any  aAnity  between  the  Mandaa  and  Welsh  languages. 

App.  W-  Rep.  p.  32. 

In  1708,  there  lived  in  N.  Carolina,  near  the  settlements,  and 
had  intercourse  with  them,  the  following  Indian  tribes,  viz: — 
Tvacarora,  warriors,  in  ifteen  towns,  1,800 

Waccon,  in  two  towns,  -  120 

Marami24[eet,  •  «  .  30 

Bear  river,  -  -  -  'GO 

Hatteras,  -  -  -  -  18 

Neus*,  in  two  towns,     ...  is 

Pamlico,      -  -  -  -      16 

Meherriog,  ....  50 

Chowan,  ....  15 

Pasquotank,  •  -       10 

Poteskeet,  (Currituck,)  •  -  90 

Nettaway,  -  -90 

Coonamem,  two  towns,  -  •  S5 

Jaupim  -       2 


Total  Warriors,  1 ,608 

Admit  that  ^re  are  ive  pereens  for  each  warrior,       6 

The  whole  number  of  se^db  weirtd  be  8,040 

It  is  not  known  that  any  of  these  Indians  remain  in  N.  Carolina, 

and  hot  few,  accept  the  emigmnt  Tuacaroras,  in  N.  York^  any 

where  elee. 

19 
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App.  X.  Rep.  p.  3S.     Creek,  or  Muskogee  Indians. 

This  nation,  among  the  most  numerous  on  this  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, has  long  been  in  high  renown  among  white  people,  as 
well  as  Indians.  It  is  composed  of  various  bands,  or  tribes,  who, 
afler  a  series  of  destructive  wars,  united  against  the  Choctaws. 
The  names  of  these  tribes  were  Apalaches,  Alibamas,  Abecas, 
Cawittaws,  Conshacks,  Coosas,  Coosactees,  Chacsihoomas,  Natch- 
ez, Oakmulgees,  Oconees,  Okohoys,  Pakanas,  Taeosas,  Talepoo- 
sas,  Weektumkas,  and  some  others.  Theilr  union  rendered  them 
victorious  over  the  Choctaws,  and  formidable  to  all  the  other  tribes.  ' 
Their  whole  number,  in  1786,  amounted  to  17,280;  of  whom  5,860 
were  fighting  men.  They  are  a  well  made,  hardy,  sagacious,  and 
politic  people;  extremely  jealous  of  their  rights;  and  averse  to 
parting  with  their  lands. 

In  1796,  Col.  Hawkins  was  appointed  superintendant  of  Indian 
affairs,  south  of  the  Ohio.  Great  praise  is  due  to  this  gentleman 
for  his  judicious,  benevolent,  and  persevering  exertions  to  melio- 
rate the  condition  of  these  Indians.  He  spent  most  of  his  time, 
from  the  period  above  mentioned,  till  his  death,  in  drawing  them 
off  from  a  savage  state,  and  in  introducing  among  them  the  vari- 
ous arts  of  civilised  life.  His  successor  in  office,  David  B.  Mitch- 
ell, Esq.  has  pursued  the  steps  of  his  predecessor.  Till  the  late 
destructive  war  with  them,  they  were  fast  advancing  in  useful  im- 
provements. This  war  has  alienated  them  from  the  white  people, 
and  lessened  their  inclination  to  receive  instruction.  They,  how- 
ever, now  cultivate  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  potatoes,  beans,  peas. 
.«nd  cabbages;  and  raise  plenty  of  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  straw- 
berries, and  melons.  They  have  abundance  of  tame  cattle,  hogs, 
turkies,  ducks,  and  other  poultry.  The  loom,  the  wheel,  the  an- 
vil, and  many  other  mechanical  implements,  are  usefully  estab- 
lished among  them;  and  some  o£  their  children  are  now  regularly 
taught  readii^;,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  country  which  they  formerly  claimed,  extended  from  Flor- 
ida to  lat.  34""  N.;  and  from  the  Tombigbee  to  the  AUantic 
ocean;  they  have  successively  ceded  most  of  their  lands  by  dif- 
ferent- treaties,  to  the  state  of  Georgia.     Their  principal  towa» 
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lie  in  Int.  32®  and  Ion.  11*  Z(y  W.  from  Philadelphia.  They  are 
settled  in  a  hilly,  but  not  mountainous,  country.  The  soil  is 
fruitful  in  a  high  degree;  and  well  watered,  abounding  in  creekt 
and  rivulets,  whence  they  are  called  the  Greek  Indians,  Their 
present  number  is  given  in  the  table. 

Col.  Hawkins  made  a  manuscript  grammar  of  the  Creek  lan- 
guage, which  is  said  to  be  in  possession  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Some  movements  were  made  several  years  since,  by  the  Geor- 
gia Baptist  Association,  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Gov.  Ra- 
bun, to  establish  the  means  of  instruction  among  these  Indians,  of 
the  progress  and  success  of  which,  no  information  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

For  an  account  of  the  Cherokees  in  Georgia,  and  th^  neigh- 
boring States,  see  this  App.  Aa.  p.  152^ 


App.  Y.  Rep.  p.  33.     Florida. 

The  following  description  of  a  part  of  East  Florida,  and  of  its 
White  and  Indian  population,  is  from  manuscript  communications 
of  the  intelligent  /.  A.  Peniere,  Esq.  late  Indian  Agent,  stationed 
in  this  Territory,  to  Gen.  Jackson,  and  the  Secretary  of  War. 

St.  John*s  Biver  and  its  Borders, 

Pico  LATA,  15th  July,  1821. 

^*  I  again  ascended  the  St.  Johns  river,  which,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  is  only  a  long  and  wide  bay.  At  about  two  hundred  miles 
above  its  mouth,  I  found  scarcely  forty  dwellings  on  both  its  banks. 
I  again  went  up  more  than  fifteen  miles  above  the  last  plantation 
southerly.  I  saw  scarcely  five  or  six  Spanish  families,  and  as  ma- 
ny laboring  farmers.  The  rest  live  in  the  greatest  idleness. 
Fish,  which  is  abundant  in  this  bay,  game,  cabbage  trees,  milk, 
tortoises,  oranges,  and  a  little  Indian  corn,  constitute  the  living  of 
the  half  breeds,  or  demi  Indians. 

''  Seven  years  ago,  some  self  sty  led  patriots  committed  great  rav- 
ages among  the  Europeans  and  Friendly  Indians,  in  this  part  of 
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Florkbi*    AlnMt  ail  Ike  homes  wenelranit;  tfaedonastici 
kitted,  and  the  .slaves  carried  off.    The  tqids  «een,  whefover 
there  were  settlements,  go  to  prove  these  facto. 

**  For  aboot  one  hundred  and  fi£tj  miles,  the  St.  Jobn^s  aflbrds 
the  finest  navigation.  There  are  constantlj  two  fiithoms  of  water 
from  the  bar  or  mouth,  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Lake 
George,  which  is  about  «ixtj  miles  in  circumference. 

<'  Here  there  is  a  shoal,  where  there  are  but  four  feet  of  water 
found,  but  some  miles  above,  the  anna  of  the  river  re-unite*  and 
.  form  a  wide  and  deep  channel.  Steam-boats  and  keel-boat»«  i^ 
less  than  four  feet  draft,  can,  at  all  reasons*  easily  go  from  Sa- 
vannah to  the  last  lake  of  St  Johns,  (more  than  five  hundred 
miles,)  without  going  out  to  sea.  Natural  canals,  every  where 
along  the  Islands,  or  rather  iileU,  favor  this  fine  navigation. 

**  The  long  bay  of  St.  John's,  which  never  overflows,  presento 
charming  views  on  eveiy  side.  Ito  gentle  course  admits  the 
growth  of  an  infinite  number  of  natural  flowers  on  its  banks,  and 
some  floating  plants,  whither  innumerable  alligators  retreat  for 
refuge  and  enjoyment  Their  «b'n«,  within  a  few  years.,  have 
become  an  object  of  trade. 

''  Almost  all  the  lands  situated  east,  betwee«i  St.  Johns  and  the 
ocean,  are  slightly  rising,  and  intersected  by  inarsbea,  or  stagnant 
creeks.  Some  herds,  of  course,  are  seen;  some  small  Indian 
horses,  too  weak  for  draught;  some  hogs,  and  but  very  little  culti- 
vated land. 

'<  Water,  fit  for  drinking,  is  every  where  met  with,  at  the  depth 
of  five  or  six  feet  This  long  tract  of  land  is  almost  level.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  spring  tides. 
What  proves  this,  is,  that  the  ebb,  which  is  seven  feet  at  the  bar 
of  the  St.  Johns,  is  perceivable  as  h^h  as  the  great  lake,  (lake 
Jacksciny)  whi(ih  is  two  hundred  miles  distant. 

**  These  light  lands  are  not  suitable  for  Indian  corn.  The  best 
produces  scarcely  twenty  buslhels  per  acre.  Indigo,  cotton,  mad- 
der, sugar  cane,  the  mulberry  tree,  the  date,  the  olive,  the  pome- 
granate, the  almond,  the  Madeira  vine,  the  coffee  tree,  beyond  the 
twenty  seventh  degree;  the  lemon,  and  above  all,  the  orange 
trees,  thrive  well,  on  choosing  suitable  soil  and  exposure.     The 
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'*  it  j»|ipaaw  certain,  that  the  Floridaa  Jiara  neiKr  been  well  pee- 
|Aed.  Some  deserted  plaDtatioM  aod  ruined  ^iliagea  are  niible, 
bat  acoovdiof  to  the  iafomation  f  hafv«  teen  aUe  to  procure,  tliiB 
cmmtry  haa  ne^er  contaioed  tonthensand  aeols,  whke-pepalattoa» 
and  at  pretent  doea  not  contain  none  tlAn  ftTo  thonsand. 

The  Iflland  of  AeieUa,  Femaodiwi,  and  Talbot  Iriand,  400 

NaMan  riwwt^  and  8L  Mary's  rtver«  aontfa,  4f)0 

St.  Aqfnstine, itMO 

St.  John's  bay  or  river,        .  .  .  ,  £60 

Between  the  St  Johns  and  the  4>ceaii,        "  *960 

Southern  points  of  Ike  Floridaa,  (five  faonlies,)  30 

Pensacela  and  its  enyironSf  MO 

4,660 
*<  The  population  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  known  under  die  eeU 
leotive  name  of  Cpsdka,  composed  of  six  others,  designated 
by  the  naines  of  Mkhtuafdty,  Soidb«M,  Savda'ft,  Bed  Siitk, 
and  MSMit^  in  time  past,  fumished  one  thousand  two  hundred 
warriors,  which,  at  the  rate  of  fire  to  each  warrior,  would  gire  a 
population  of  six  thousaiMl  eouls. 

^*  The  nation,  known  by  tke  nave  of  SemNiofsf ,  is  compoaed  of 
8eTen.tribes,  which  bear  the  names.ofi>iicft»09€,OUeoiia&a,  Ob  . 
fchaittat  PyaMspha^  FMidnmifaha,  To^BJbek&c,  and  one  other. 
Tiieie  aive  besides,  aooe  remaiAB  of  ancient  tribes,  known  by  the 
names  of  OukAis,  Oihu^  Qma  oJfce,  Imt  they  consist  of  only  a  torn 
atraggliias  fiunilies.  There  is,  alao,  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia, 
another  Irihe,  called  £iiAoiiftto«  which  raised  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fi%  warriors,  under  Mackintosh.  Seren  yean 
1^0  they  waged  a  barbarons  warfare  against  Uie  whites  and  Beaif 
noles,  who  detest  them. 

*  '« We  mast  add  to  this  enumeration,  wUch  willmake  (he  Indian 
population  amount  to  more  than  fire  thousand  souls,  fiAy  or  sitty 
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negroes,  or  mulattoes,  who  are  maroons,  or  half  slaves,  to  the  In- 
dians. These  negroes  appeared  to  me  far  more  intelligent,  than 
those  who  are  in  absolute  slavery,  and  have  great  influence  over 
the  Indians. 

**  I  have  had  several  conferences  with  three  Chie&,  who  prom- 
ised to  bring  several  others  with  them  from  above  Lake  George. 
1  waited  for  them  ten  days,  in  vain.  They  sent  me  word  that 
they  would  come  to  Picolata.  I  prayed  the  Chief  of  the  Chiaas, 
(Georges,)  thrice,  to  go  for  them,  but  they  have  not  arrived. 
They  are  very  mistrustful,  very  poor,  very  lazy,  and  very  great 
beggars.     They  love  the  English  and  Americans  very  little. 

I  have  neglected  no  means  of  contradicting  reports,  which  were 
spread  among  them;  for  instance,  that  two  thousand  troops  are 
coming  by  your  (Gov.  Jackson's^  order,  to  drive  them  off,  and 
take  from  them  their  slaves  and  cattle. 

'*  There  is  another  kind  of  mistrust,  especially  among  the 
Spaniards.  They  say,  that  when  the  Americans  become  more 
numerous  in  the  Floridas,  they  (themselves)  will  be  treated  as 
slaves.  I  think  I  have  observed  that  the  fear  of  seeing  oHer  and 
justice  restored,  is  what  they  most  dread.  There  are  no  school- 
masters  among  the  Spaniards.  They  are  very  ignorant,  and  su- 
perstitious in  the  extreme.  Although  the  greater  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  English  or  American,  scarcely  any  intelligent  or  indus- 
trious men  are  to  be  found.  They  are  fugitives,  deserters,  or 
smugglers.  It  will  be  difficult  to  form  a  prudent  determination, 
with  respect  to  the  maroon  negroes,  who  live  among  the  Indians, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  little  mountains  of  Latchiooa.  Their 
number  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  three  hundred.  They  fear  being 
again  made  slaves,  under  the  American  Government;  and  will 
omit  nothing  to  increase  or  keep  alive  mistrust  among  the  Indians, 
whom  they  in  fiict  govern.  If  it  should  become  necessary  to  use 
force  with  them,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  Indians  would  take  their 
part  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  remove  from  the  Flori- 
4las,  this  group  of  lawless  freebooters,  among  whom  runaway  ne- 
groes will  always  find  refuge.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  possible  to 
have  them  received  at  St.  Domingo,  or  to  furnish  them  with  the 
means  of  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  United  States. 
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*'  There  was  formerly  in  the  St.  John's,  two  small  fortificati<>ns, 
of  which  there  still  remain  some  traces.  The  first  was  at  ^t.Nich- 
olas,  and  the  second  at  Picolata. 

"  Picolata,  situated  at  about  eighty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  John's,  appears  to  me  a  very  suitable  position  for  a  military 
post,  under  command  of  a  good  officer. 

*'  This  place  is  in  the  midst  of  the  white  population,  twenty 
miles  from  St.  Augustine,  and  in  front  of  the  land  occupied  by  the 
tribe  of  Latchiouas.  Here  was  formerly  an  English  factory,  pro- 
tected by  a  low  square  tower,  (in  which  twenty  soldiers  might 
manoeuvre,)  and  a  small  piece  of  cannon.  Here  is  still  part  of  a 
wall,  seventeen  feet  wide,  by  eighteen  feet  high.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  factory  appeals  also  to  me  indispensable,  to  prevent  ra- 
pacious traders  from  carrying  disorder  among  the  Indians,  by  sell* 
ing  them  strong  liquors,  in  what  quantities  they  may  please.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  put  the  American  laws  in  force  among  the 
Indian  nations,  if  the  Government  does  not  establish  a  military 
post,  with  a  factory,  under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  and  judi- 
cious man. 

'*  The  little  city  of  St.  Augustine  contains  many  public  edifices, 
which  are  falling  into  ruins.  It  is  for  the  public  interest  to  sell  all 
the  buildings,  which  are  not  necessary  for  public  service.  The 
fort,  a  barrack,  the  powder  magazine,  a  prison,  a  court-house,  and 
a  dwelling  for  the  governor,  should  alone  be  reserved." 

[Signed]  J.  A.  PENIERE. 


The  death  of  this  Indian  Agent,  shortly  after  the  above  was 
written,  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  Indians,  and  the  country.  He 
was  a  foreigner,  of  education  and  refinement,  attached  to  his  adop- 
ted country,  particularly  to  Indians,  for  whose  civilization  and  hap- 
piness he  suggested  many  good  plans,  and  devoted  several  years 
of  his  life.  His  loss  is  well  supplied  by  his  successor,  Capt.  John 
R.  Bell^  whose  intention  it  is,  with  all  practicable  speed,  to  collect 
the  Seminole  Indians  in  a  body,  on  the  Appalachicola  river,  or  some 
other  eligible  spot,  and  to  plant  an  Education  Family  among 
them. 
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App.  Aa.  Rep.  p.  89.     €herokee$. 

The  body  of  this  notloii  it  m  the  noiik-west  pail  ef  Qeor- 
psL^  and  a  few  in  the  north-east  part  <^  Alabama,  and  the 
south-east  part  of  Tennessee.  The  tract  of  eoimtry  belong- 
ing to  the  Cherokees,  before  their  late  cessions  were  made  to  the 
United  States,  was  260  miles,  greatest  length,  and  from  IM  to  160 
broad,  comprising  abont  24,000  square  miles,  genendlj  of  an  ex- 
cellent soil,  in  a  fine  healthy  dhnate,  yariegaled  with  mountains 
and  plains,  watered  by  the  Tennessee,  and  its  northern  and  south'* 
em  branches,  and  the  head  branches  of  some  of  the  rivers  duit 
pass  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  population  of  this  country,  by  actual  enumeration  of  the 
Agent  in  1809,  was  12,396  Cherokees,  half  of  whom  were  of  mix- 
ed blood ;  besides  683  negro  slares,  and  341  whites,  total  13,319. 
They  have  since  increased  to  14,600  souls.  They  had  property 
in  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  ploughs,  mills  kc,  estimated  at  about 
$671,600.  They  had  at  the  above  period,  66  villages  and  towns. 
A  part  of  this  tri)ie,  about  3000,  in  1818,  migrated  and  settled  on 
the  Arkansaw  river,  in  Arkansaw  Territory.  Others  of  this  tribe 
had  gone  thither  before  them,  and  the  whole  number,  as  given  by 
Gov.  Clark  in  1819,  was  6000.  In  1806,  by  the  treaty  of  Tellico, 
and  by  another  treaty  of  March,  1819,  a  part  of  their  lands  has 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States  ;  in  which  were  made  for  partic- 
ular purposes,  a  number  of  reservations  of  land;  in  the  latter  trea- 
ty, a  reserve  of  a  tract,  equal  to  twelve  miles  square,  as  a  sehool 
fund  for  the  Cherokee  nation,  to  be  sold  by  the  United  States,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  sell  their  own  lands,  and  the  proceeds 
vested,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  roost  productive  stocks ;  the  income  to  be  applied  by  the 
President,  in  the  manner  which  he  shnll  judge  best  calculated  to 
diffuse  the  benefits  of  education  among  the  Cherokees,  on  this  side 
of  the  Mississippi.  By  these  treaties,  a  part  of  their  territory, 
north  of  the  Tennessee,  and  east  of  the  Chatabouche,  has  been 
eeded  to  the  United  States.* 

*  The  boundaries  of  thii  cewion  are  at  follows.    <<  Begiimiag  on  the  Ten- 
aetiee  river,  at  the  point  where  the  Cherokee  bonndarj  with  MadiMn  county 
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The  cha^fici^r  of  the  Cb^rokee^  for  coiirage,  fidelity,  hospital- 
itj,  and  cleaaliQew,  stapda  high.  They  are  genendly  of  a  fine  fig- 
ure, 99  to  their  persons,  polite  in  th^ir  loanners,  apd  fond  of  learn- 
ing and  io^proyement  in  the  arts.  They  are  said  universally  to 
Relieve  in  the  being  of  God,  pall  bioa  the  Great  Spirit,  whose  at- 
tributas  are  goodness  and  power.  They  never  profane  the  name 
pf  God  in  their  own  language.  They  have  no  words  to  express 
swb  pro&nity. 

In  1801,  a  nois^ion  establishment  was  made  among  these  Indians 
9l  Spring-place  by  the  Moravian  Brethren,  of  which  an  ofikial 
account  follows  :--- 


Spring  Plac$y  Cherokw  Country,  l^hJ^w.  1819. 

To  the  HoHourable  the  Secretary 
of  the  War  Department^  Waehtngtan: — 

Honohei)  Sifi, 

In  answer  to  the  circular  of  the  Department  of  War,  of  the  Sd 
Sept.  last,  1  hare  the  honor  to  report: — 

That  the  missionary  establishment  of  the  United  Brethren 
among  the  Cherokee  Indians,  is  located  at  Spring-place,  the  situ- 
atipn  of  which  is  three  miles  eqst  of  the  Connesaga  river,  near  the 

in  Alabama  joiup  the  same :  thence,  along  its  main  channel,  to  the  first  hill 
which  closes  in  on  said  river,  about  two  miles  above  Hiwassee  Old  Town ; 
thence,  along;  the  ridge  which  dividos  the  waters  of  the  Hiwassee  and  Little 
TeljUco,  to  the  Tennessee  river,  at  Tallassee ;  thence,  aloni;  the  main  channel 
to  the  junction  pf  the  Cowee  and  Nanteygalce ;  thence,  along  the  ridge  in  the 
iprk  of  said  river,  to  the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  thence,  along  the  Blue  Ridge, 
to  the  Unicoy  Turnpike  Road;  thence,  by  a  straight  line,  to  the  nearest 
main  source  of  the  Chestatee ;  thence  along  its  main  channel,  lo  the  Chata- 
houchee;  and\ben<;e  jto  the  Creek  boundary."  The  islands  in  the  rivers  na- 
med, except  JoUey's  island  in  Tennessee,  belong  to  th#  Cherokees. 

The  tract  equal  to  twelve  miles  square,  to  constitute  a  School  Fund, 
4«  commences  at  a  point  formed  by  the  interaction  of  the  boundary  line  of 
Madison  county,  already  mentioned|  and  the  north  bank  of  the  Tennessee  riv- 
er ;  thence^  along  the  said  line,  and  up  the  said  river,  twelve  miles/' 

SO 
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pablic  road,  which  leads  from  Georgia  to  West  Tennessee.  The 
establishn^ent  was  begun  in  the  year  1801,  at  that  place,  and  has 
ever  since  been  continued  thereat.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  establishment  up  to  this  present  time,  between  sixty  and  sev- 
enty youths,  of  both  sexes,  have  been  educated,  in  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  Arithmetic,  and  some  have  had  instruction  in  English 
grammar  and  geography.  Some  of  the  female  youth  have  been 
instructed  in  spinning,  sewing,  knitting  and  marking,  so  that  at  the' 
present  time,  they  can  manufacture  their  own  stockings,  ^d  those 
of  their  families.  Even  some  of  the  boys  have  learned  to  make  up 
their  clothing.  Formerly,  when  farming  was  carried  on  here,  the 
boys,  between  schools,  were  employed  in  agricultural  labors. 
This  business  has  for  some  years  past  been  interrupted  for  want 
of  assistants.  Some  of  the  boys,  have  also  learnt  the  art  of  draw- 
ing, to  a  good  degree  of  perfection.  At  the  present  time,  but  five 
boys  are  in  the  school,  but  more  are  shortly  expected,  all  of 
whom  are,  or  will  be,  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  perhaps  in  some  more  branches  after  they  shall  have  obtained 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  former.  Our  main  object  being 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  to  be  instrumental  in  the  turning 
of  the  natives  from  darkness  to  light — all,  both  old  and  young,  are 
instructed  in  the  christian  religion,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible.  The 
Cherokee  church  here,  consists  now  of  nine  members,  all  genu- 
ine christians,  who  show  their  faith  by  their  deeds.  Besides 
dwelling  houses  for  ourselves  and  visitors,  we  have  lately  been  at 
the  expense  of  erecting  a  commodious  meeting  and  school  house. 
The  scholars  have  all  been,  and  are  now  maintained  by  the  society 

The  above  cessions  satisfy,  in  fall,  all  claims  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
Cherokee  nation,  for  the  lands  on  the  Arkansaw,  granted  in  1817  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  the  emigrants  from  said  nation,  to  the  Arkansaw  Territory. 

All  improvements  on  the  lands  ceded  as  above,  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
United  States,  according;  to  the  Treaty  of  July  8th  1817.  The  treaty  stipulates, 
also,  the  *< allowance  of  a  reservation  of  640  acres  to  each  head  of  any  Indian 
family  residing  within  the  ceded  territory,  those  enrolled  for  the  Arkansaw 
excepted,  who  choose  to  became  cUuient  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner 
stipulated  in  said  Treaty.'*  This  article  holds  out^o  these  Indians,  the  priv 
ileges  of  citizen-ship  of  the  United  States,  and  encouragement  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  priviUges. 
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of  the  United  Brethren,  and  so  are  the  missionaries.  The  directors 
of  that  society  have  no  funds.  The  necessary  expences  are  defrayed 
by  semi-annual  collections,  made  of  the  members  of  the  society.  At 
the  present  time  only  Mrs.  Gambold*  and  myself  are  engaged  in 
the  work,  but  we  are  in  hopes  of  assistance  when  the  school  may 
be  enlarged. 

For  a  nearer  developement  of  the  funds,  the  plan,  the  prospec- 
tive extent,  the  aid,  and  of  all  such  matters  as  relate  to  the  subject, 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  directors  of  the  Society  pf  the  Uni- 
ted Brethren  for  the  Southern  states,  residing  in  Salem,  Stokes 
county.  North  Carolina,  who  may,  and  will  give  you  a  more  full 
statement. 

f  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  &c.  kc. 
(Signed)  JOHN  GAMBOLD. 


A  yearly  allowance  of  $250  has  been  made  to  this  school  by  the 
Department  of  War,  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, in  the  way  of  erecting  buildings,  &c.  with  a  promise  of  pay- 
ing two  thirds  of  all  building  expences  which  may  hereafter  be- 
come necessary. 

To  this  ofl5cial  letter,  I  subjoin  the  following  more  particular 
account  of  the  progress  of  improvement  under  this  oldest  estab- 
lishment among  the  Cherokees,  copied  from  the  first  number  of 
«*  The  United  Brethren's  Missionary  Intelligencer." 

«*  At  present  only  that  portion  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  which 
is  confessedly  the  most  indigent  and  d^;raded,  continues  to  live 
in  towns.  The  greater  and  more  respectable  part  live  on  their 
plantations,  and  thus  acquire  those  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety, 
which  are  uniformly  counteracted  by  their  congregating  together. 
Hence  it  has  become  a  principle  of  sound  policy  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  employ  all  its  influence  to  wean  them 
from  that  habit,  and  to  encoun^  the  plantation  system.  The  most 

•  Mn.  Gambold,  a  lady  of  thorough  edocation,  and  distinguished  pietj  and 
worth,  has  since  died. 
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beneficial  consequences  have  already  Nvalted  from  it.  Much  WiH 
therefore  in  future  depend  upon  th^  visits  o£  the  missionaries  in 
the  dispersed  families,  and  this  will  become  the  chief  means  of 
discharging  their  duties  to  the  new  converts.  Brother  Gambold 
remarked,  as  a  circumstance  uncommonly  favorable,  that  so  great 
a  portion  of  those  who  have  already  become  believers,  consists  of 
mothers  of  fiimilies^  because  they,  according  to  the  manners  of 
the  Cherokees,  exercise  the  principal  influence  on  all  the  other 
members  of  a  family,  both  as  to  external  arrangement,  and  their 
way  of  thinking.  Most  strikhig  results  have  already  become  ap- 
parent, giving  well-founded  hopes  of  an  important  advancement  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord  among  this  nation. 

Respecting  this  divine  work  in  the  hearts  of  those,  whpm  the 
Spirit  of  God  had  awakened  during  the  above  period,  the  verbal 
communications  of  Brother  Steiner,  and  the  lettei:s  of  Brother 
Gambold,  assured  us,  that  it  was  truly  astonishii^g  and  continued 
to  spread.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  having  b^ome  conspicuous 
even  among  such,  as  did  not  understand  E^^sh,  our  Brst  baptized 
Brethren  and  Sisters,  and  especially  C)iarles  and  William  Hicks, 
and  Sister  Crutchfield,  were  extreinely  active  in  imparting  to 
them  that  instruction  which  they  stood  in  ^eed  of,  by  indefati- 
gable exertions  in  translating ;the  words  of  the  Missionaries,  and 
by  their  own  experiiaenUd  ^comments.  It  was  edifying  and  pleas- 
ing to  observe,  how  zealously  they  were  engnged  in  thus  assisting 
the  Missionaries,  both  when  their  countrymen  attended  at  Spring- 
Place,  and  when  they  visited  each  other  at  their  homes.  It  even 
happened,  that  Major  Ridge,  a  very  sensible  and  respected  In- 
dian, although  candidly  confesmg,  that  for  bis  Own  part  he  could 
not  yet  resolve  to  devote  himself  to  Jesus,  made  himself  most 
useful,  by  employing  his  talents  and  knowledge  of  both  languages, 
to  assist  in  the  instruction  of  his  own  wife,  who  is  become  a  true 
christian.  He  expressed  his  joy  at  her  conversion,  and  added,  of 
his  own  accord,  the  warmest  exhortations  of  perseverance  in  the 
truth  she  had  found,  accompanied  by  a  hope  that  his  own  time 
would  likewise  come.  No  less  agreeable  and  remarkable  was  the 
circumstance,  that  many  of  those  who  had  learnt  to  read  at  Spring- 
Place,  read  diligently  out  of  the  Scriptures  to  those  who  had  not 
had  this  advantage,  explaining  what  they  had  been  taught,  although 
they  themselves  seemed  not  yet  to  be  partakers  of  the  grace  of 
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God  in  their  hearts.  At  festiral  t eaions,  and  indeed  on  most  Sun- 
days, noinbers,  expressing  their  desire  to.know  their  Saviour,  and 
obtain  through  His  merits  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  resorted 
to  Spring-Place,  where  they  were  instructed  as  well  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  with  evident  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  gos- 
p^.  The  misssioharies  testified  with  joy  and  wonder,  that  fre- 
quently, without  their  being  conscious  of  having  been  instrument- 
al therein,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  awakened  souls,  perhaps  through 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  a  child  in  a  family,  or  in  some 
unknown  way,  who  then  came  to  them,  full  of  eagerness  to  be  in- 
structed; and  it  was  truly  astonishing  what  a  degree  of  useful  and 
truly  christian  knowledge  and  conviction,  had  been  acquired  by 
some,  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  the  means  of  instruction. 
A  proof  of  the  hunger  of  souls  for  spiritual  nourishment  was  af- 
ibrded  by  the  zeal,  with  which  the  Indians  made  use  of  every  op- 
portunity of  hearing  the  Gospel,  though  most  of  them  live  thirty, 
forty,  and  more  miles  from  Spring-Place.  This  was  particulariy 
remarkable  at  such  times,  when  the  congregation  approached  the 
Lord^s  table,  and  when  baptisms  took  place,  which  happened  sev^ 
eral  times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  On  the  14th  of  November 
1819,  the  new  church  was  solemnly  consecrated,  during  the  time 
of  Brother  Steiner*s  visit,  when  nearly  all  were  present  who  had 
hitherto  been  admitted  to  the  Church,  or  expressed  a  desire  to  be- 
come believers,  besides  a  number  of  others;  and  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  was  sensibly  felt  upon  that  occasion.  Christmas  and 
Easter  were  no  less  distinguished  by  a  powerful  manifestation  of 
the  grace  of  God,  and  it  was  remarked  concerning  the  latter  festi 
val,  that  some  distant  converts,  although  they  took  all  possible 
pnins,  and  t^avelled  more  than  sixty  miles  backwards  and  forwards 
to  inform  themselves,  missed  the  time,  because  they  could  not 
meet  with  any  one,  even  among  those  that  were  able  to  read,  who 
tinderstood  the  numerical  fig:ures,  which  rendered  both  almanacs 
and  text  books*  useless  in  this  respect.  The  letters,  which 
Brother  Hicks  and  Sister  CrutchfieM  wrote  to  us,  from  time  to 
time,  bore  testimony  to  their  growth  in  grace  and  knowledge,  and 
to  their  gratitude  for  the  benefits  conferred  on  them. 

*  A  selection  of  texts  for  every  day  in  the  year,  is  annually  printed  ibr  the 
use  of  the  Brethren's  CoDgre»ations. 
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In  the  coarse  of  a  year,  nine  persons  were  added  to  the  Church 
by  baptism,  so  that  our  little  flock  of  believers  now  consisted  of 
fourteen  persons,  besides  those,  in  whose  hearts  there  was  an  ev- 
ident work  of  the  Holy  Spirit," 


The  latest  intelligence  received  from  this  establishment  is  in 
the  subjoined  letter  from  Rev.  John  Renatus  Schmidl^  missionary 
at  Spring-Place,  dated  Dec.  10,  1821. 

^*  You  have  probably  learnt  before  now,  that  1  was  favoured  on 
the  14th  of  October,  to  baptize  sister  Nancy  Hicks,  wife  of  our 
brother  Charles  Renatus  Hicks,  under  a  lively  sense  of  the  gra- 
cious presence  of  our  Lord.  Our  School  increased  greatly,  in 
the  coarse  of  the  summer ;  we  now  have  nineteen  children,  six- 
teen boys  and  three  girls,  all  of  whom  are  hopefal  subjects.  On 
the  Lord's  day,  and  the  festivals  of  the  Church,  I  frequently  have 
quite  a  respectable  number  of  hearers,  Indians,  half-breeds, 
blacks,  and  sometimes  whites.  I  cherish  the  fond  hope,  that  our 
Di?ine  Master  will  cause  the  seed,  here  sown  in  weakness,  to 
spring  up  in  his  own  good  time,  and  bear  much  fruit." 

In  1803,  the  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  a  respectable  and  en- 
terprising minister  of  Marysville,  Tennessee,  projected  a  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  this  nation,  to  which  he  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves, and  in  fulfilment  of  it,  opened  a  school  in  the  spring  of 
1804,  by  appointment  of  the  committee  of  missions,  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  he  continued 
with  uncommon  zeal,  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  and  with  great 
success,  for  four  or  five  yean,  till  his  means  were  exhausted,  and 
he  was  constrained  to  abandon  his  enterprise.  He  had  at  one  peri- 
od, eighty  scholars,  who  were  clothed,  fed,  and  taught,  at  his  ex- 
pense. His  labors  have  not  been  lost.  They  have  helped  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  enlarged  and  more  permanent  establish- 
ments since  made. 
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t!$labli$hnients  of  the  American  Board  of  Commisstoner$Jor  Foreign 
Miisiont,  among  the  Ckerokees  and  Choctaws. 

The  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  numerous  periodical 
works  of  the  day,  have  already  been  made  familiar  with  these  Es- 
tablishments, probably  the  best  organized,  the  most  efficient,  and 
successful,  of  any  hitherto  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  our  Indians. 
Experience  has  tested  their  wisdom.  They  have  been  models 
according  to  which  other  Societies  have  since  made  their  Estab- 
lishments, and  will  be,  doubtless,  with  some  improvements,  mod* 
els  for  future  establishments  of  the  kind. 

On  these  accounts  I  feel  justified  in  extending  this  article  to  a 
considerable  length,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  full  view  of  the 
plan  on  which  these  establishments  are  formed,  of  their  operations 
and  results. 

The  first  establishment  made  by  this  Board  in  1817,  was 
in  the  district  of  Chickamaugah,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
on  a  creek  of  this  name,  which  runs  into  the  Tennessee  river. 
The  village,  comprising  the  buildings  and  improvements  belonging 
to  the  establishment,  received,  at  its  commencement,  the  name  of 
Brainerd,  from  an  affectionate  respect  to  the  memory  of  that  best 
of  missionaries,  and  of  men,  Rev.  David  Brainerd.  It  is  on  the 
southerly  side  of  the  Tennessee  river,  six  miles  distant  in  the 
nearest  course,  fifteen  as  the  creek  runs,  on  which  it  stands, 
and  which  is  boatable  to  the  village;  140  miles  south-west  of 
Knoxville,  seven  east  of  the  Lookout  mountain-,  100  east  of  Hunts- 
ville;  155  north-west  of  Athens,  in  Georgia,  two  miles  north  of 
the  north  line  of  Georgia.  The  buildings,  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  previous  to  1819,  were,  a 
mission- house,  a  school-house,  dining  hall,  and  kitchen,  and  seve- 
ral smaller  buildings,  with  a  grist  mill. 

The  school,  in  May  1818,  consisted  of  forty -seven  scholars,  Cher- 
okee^;  and  was  taught  on  the  Lancastrian  plan,  and  the  progress 
of  the  youths  in  their  studies,  at  this  period,  was  highly  credita- 
ble to  themselves,  and  to  their  instructors,  and  very  gratifying  and 
encouraging  to  their  patrons,  and  to  the  public.  A  considerable 
tract  of  excellent  land  is  attached  to  this  establishment,  and  about 
fiAy  acres  of  which  were  under  productive  cultivation. 
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The  beginning;  of  August,  1821 ,  the  number  of  scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  school  at  Brainerd  vras  one  hundred  and  two,  sixty Tt wo 
boys  and  forty  girls.  They  have  generally  been  healthy.  Pros- 
pects, with  a  few  exceptions,  were  never  more  flattering  than  at 
that  time.  Several  of  their  papib  had  become  hopefully  pious: 
and  others  very  thoughtful  and  serious.* 


Regulations  of  the  Schools^  adopted  Oct.  1820. 

Retohed^  That  the  principal  teachers  of  the  schools  at  thip 
place  have  charge  of  all  the  clothing,  books,  ^c.  sent  out  for  the 
use  of  the  mission;  that  all  applications  for  any  of  the  said  articles, 
by  any  member  of  the  mission  family,  either  at  Brainerd,  or  any 
of  the  local  schools,  be  made  to  one  of  them;  that  they  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  all  articles  given  out,  in  a  book  reserved  sole* 
ly  for  the  purpose;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  account  of  articles  sold, 
or  given  out,  to  any  member  of  the  mission  family,  or  to  the  lo- 
cal schools,  be  given  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  mission,  to  go  up 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  with  our  regular  account. 

ReMohedy  That  we  deem  it  important,  that  a  female  teacher  be 
provided  for  the  school  at  Taloney  to  take  charge  of  the  girls. 

Resolved,  That  at  each  general  meeting,  the  teachers  of  the 
local  schools  shall  report  the  whole,  and  the  average,  number  of 
scholars  at  their  several  schools, — their  classes,  and  improve- 
ment from  the  time  of  the  last  general  meeting;  and  that  the  same 
be  entered  by  the  Secretary  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 
Also,  that  each  teacher  report,  at  the  same  time,  the  general 
state   and  prospects  of  religion  and  civilization,  at  his  station. 

Resolved,  That  our  general  meetings  be  held  semi-annually, 
viz.  on  the  Saturdays  after  the  second  Wednesdays  of  October  and 
April,  and  that  the  order  of  said  meeting  shall  be  as  follows: 

Ist.  Preparatory  lecture  on  Saturday.  £d.  Sermon  and  com- 
munion on  the  Sabbath.  3d.  Examination  of  the  schools  in  this 
place  on  Monday.  4th.  Meeting  for  business  conducted  as  fol- 
lows: First,  read  all  communications,  relative  to  the  concerns  of 
the  missions  from  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 

•  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoyt's  letter. 
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the  Board,  which  may  have  been  received  since  the  laiBt  general 
meeting,  and  all  resolutions  passed  in  the  meetings  for  business  at 
Brainerd.  Secondly:  The  teachers  of  the  local  schools  make 
their  reports.  Thirdly:  The  business  of  each  local  school,  in 
Alphabetical  order.     Fourthly:  General  business  of  the  mission. 

Resolved^  That,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, there  be  a  semi-annual  vacation  of  three  weeks,  to  com- 
mence at  the  local  schools,  on  the  Saturdays  after  the  first 
Wednesdays  in  October  and  April,  and  at  this  place  the  day  after 
examination. 


Encouraging  Fruits. 

The  following  letter,  (Oct.  1820,)  was  sent  to  the  Education 
Family  at  Brainerd,  by  the  Chie&  at  Creek  Path^  where  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bntrick  was  establishing  a  school. 
•*  Friends  and  Brcihers, 

**  We  are  ^ad  to  inform  you,  that  we  are  well  pleased  with  Mr. 
Butrick,  who  has  come  forward  as  a  Teacher  to  instruct  our  peo- 
ple. We  believe  he  does  discharge  his  duty;  and  we  hope  his 
coming  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  people.  Our  wish  is, 
that  you  may  prosper  throughout  our  nation,  in  your  laudable 
undertaking.  It  is  out  of  our  power  to  see  you,  in  any  short 
time,  on  account  of  the  National  Council,  and  other  business  we 
are  obliged  to  attend  at  this  time.  It  is  our  wish  that  the  school 
should  continue  at  this  place.  Mr.  John  Brown,  sen.  will  deliver 
this,  who  will  present  you  our  hands  in  friendship.  We  hope  we 
shall  see  each  other  before  long.  We  are  glad  to  see  our  chil- 
dren advancing  so  well.  We  conclude  with  our  best  respects." 
Wau-sau-sey,  Bear-meat^  Speaker. 


The  National  Council  met  near  the  residence  of  Maj.  Ridge, 
Oct.  1820.  Mr.  Chamberlain  lodged  at  Maj.  Ridge's,  ("who  has 
a  very  promising  son  at  Cornwall  school,)  and  attended  the  Coun- 
cil— ^'*  Major  Ridge  says,  he  can  never  be  thankful  enough  to  the 
Missionaries  for  providing  a  way  for  his  son  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion.   He  wishes  him  to  stay  at  Cornwall  until  he  gets  a  gr%at  ed- 

21 
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ucaiian;  and  be  hopes  the  Loi^  will  give  him  a  good  heart,  so 
that  when  he  comes  home,  he  may  be  veiy  useful  to  his  nation.'* 
The  Council  have  made  a  law  to  compel  parents  to  keep  theif 
children  at  school,  when  once  entered,  until  they  have  finished 
their  education,  or  to  pay  all  expenses  incurred  for  clothing,  board, 
and  tuition.  They  have  also  given  the  Superintendants  of  each 
Education  Family,  authority  to  take  out  of  their  schools  such 
children,  as  they  shall  think  proper,  and,  with  the  consent  of 
their  parents,  put  them  to  such  trades,  as  are  attached  to  their 
establishments;  and  when  such  children  have  learned  a  trade, 
they  are  to  be  furnished  with  a  set  of  tools  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tion. 


Official  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Board,  to  the  Secre- 
taryofWary  JSTov.  3,  1819. 

<<  Our  establishments,  actually  commenced  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, are  three;  one  at  Brainerd,  and  one  at  Talloney^  in  the 
Cherokee  nation ;  and  one  at  Eliot,  on  the  Yalo  Busba,  in  the 
Choctaw  nation.  The  establishment  at  Brainerd  was  commenced, 
or  rather  ground  bi^n  to  be  cleared,  in  January  1817.  The 
first  tree  for  that  at  Eliot,  was  felled  in  August  1818.  At  Tallo- 
ney,  the  beginning  was  made  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

In  the  Cherokee  nation,  we  have  seven  men  and  seven  women 
devoted  to  the  service  for  life;  and  three  young  men,  of  excellent 
promise,  who  probably  will  engage  for  life;  besides  hired  labor- 
ers. Of  the  men,  three  are  ordained  missionaries;  four  are  well 
qualified  for  instructing;  and  all  are  men  of  sterling  character, 
capable,  industrious  and- cheerfully  and  ardently  engaged  in  pro* 
moting  the  benevolent  design.  The  women  are  of  like  spirit  and 
character.  Great  care,  indeed,  is  taken,  that  none  of  a  different 
spirit  and  character  be  employed.  The  company  possesses  theo- 
retical and  practical  knowle^e  of  agriculture,  carpentry,  smithe- 
ry,  coopering,  tanning,  tailoring,  and  several  other  trades;  and^to 
these  various  occupations  expect  to  apply  themselves,  as  shall 
best  serve  the  purposes  of  the  establishments. 
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In  tbe  Choctaw  nartion  we  have  five  mea  aad  tout  women,  on 
the  same  priocifie  of life-engagemeat  wkh  those  in  the  Cherokee; 
and  four  more  men,  now  under  appointment,  wiH  soon  be  sent  to 
the  station,  with,  probably,  as  many  women.  This  company  will 
not  appear  to  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  other.  The 
Heir.  Mr.  Kingsbaiy,  whose  name  is  weil  known,  is  at  the  head  of 
it;  and  one  of  the  members  is  a  respectable  physician. 

At  Brainerd,  about  ^me  hundred  Cherokee  youths  and  children 
4>f  both  sexes,  are  lodged,  fed  and  instructed,  and  in  oonsiderable 
part  clothed,  at  the  expense  of  the  establishment.  Besides  being 
taught  the  rarious  branches  of  school  education,  they  are  exer- 
cised regularly  in  rarious  labors,  ^ad  made  acquainted,  generally, 
with  tbe  r^iral  and  domestic  arts. 

The  establishment  at  EHiot  is  upon  the  same  plan,  and  already 
enrols  about  sixty  Choctaw  pupils. 

At  Talloney,  tbe  preparations  are  not  yet  in  sufficient  forward- 
ness for  tbe  school  to  be  opened. 

We  have  sent  out  two  missionaries,  who  are  now  on  their  way 
to  the  Cherokees  of  Arkansaw,  and  are  soon  to  be  followed  by 
others,  for  an  establishment  there,  similar  to  those  already  des- 
cribed. 

Besides  the  establishments  in  the  Indian  nations,  we  have  a 
school  at  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  youths  of  Heatiien  nation*,  with  a  view  of  4heir  being 
useful  in  their  respective  countries.  This  school  commenced  in 
May,  1817.  The  number  of  pupils  is  at  present  about  thirty; 
fifteen  of  whom  are  Indian  youths,  of  principal  families,  belonging 
to^e  or  six  different  hidian  tribes;  several  of  these  last  receive 
an  allowance  from  the  government;  and  I  beg  to  commend  them 
all  to  the  favor  of  the  President,  as  very  promising  youths,  in  a 
course  of  education,  which  will  qudyfy  them'  for  extending  influ- 
ence, and  for  important  usefulness,  in  their  respective  nations. 
They,  as  well  as  Utte  pupils  in  the  scho<^s  in  the  nations,  are 
exercised  in  various  labors,  and  inured  to  industry;  and  the 
-school  comprises  most  of  the  branches  of  academical  education, 
and  is  under. excetteat  instruction  and  government. 

It  is  our  desire,  and  our  purpose,  to  proceed  in  this  general 
.system,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  our  means  will  admit.  The  na- 
tions of  the  South  West,  the  Cherokees  on  both  sides  of  the  Mis- 
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fiissippi,  the  Choctaws,  and  the  Chickasaws,  particalarly  engage 
our  earnest  attention.  We  intend,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  com- 
mence establishments  in  two  other  districts  of  the  Choctaw  nation, 
and  in  the  Chickasaw  country.  They  have  earnestly  besought 
us;  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  them;  and  they  are  impatiently 
expecting  the  schools.  The  Choctaws,  especially,  have  not  only 
testified  a  strong  desire  for  the  extension  of  our  system  in  their 
country;  but  have  also  shewn  a  wonderful  liberality  towards  the 
object,  an  account  of  which,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  agent,  Col. 
McKee,  has  been  officially  communicated  to  your  department. 

We  wish  by  all  means,  to  meet  these  favorable  dispositions  as 
early,  and  as  fully  as  possible;  and  in  this  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  we  shall  have  the  kind  approbation  of  the  government. 

We  are  deeply  and  very  gratefully  impressed  with  the  kind 
and  liberal  manner  in  which  our  plans  and  operations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  AborigineSi  have  been  regarded  and  aided  by  the 
government." 


Important  auggestians  on  the  organization  of  Edueati<m  Families, 

The  following  is  extracted  from  an  address  to  the  Education 
Families  among  the  Choctaws,  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester, 
while  at  Mayhew,  among  the  Choctaws,  in  the  spring  of  1821, 
shortly  before  his  lamented  death. 

**  The  mission  among  the  Choctaws  is  one.  It  is  designed  to 
occupy  difierent  stations,  and  to  be  in  different  divisions; — all  to 
be  under  a  great  superintendency.  Each  primary  establishiH^nt 
is  to  have  a  head,  or  rector,  who  is  to  be  also  an  ordained  minis- 
ter. The  work,  besides,  is  to  be  divided  into  several  parts,  and 
to  be  assigned  to  different  persons,  according  to  their  respective 
quahfications.  You  are  all  indeed  brethren,  and  are  always  to  re- 
gard yourselves  as  such.  Nevertheless  there  are,  and  must  be, 
distinctions  of  a  very  important  kind.  So  it  is  in  the  church.  It 
has  iis  distinctions  of  office — of  labor  and  service—order  and  sub- 
ordination— distinctions  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Besides  the 
general  principles  of  the  Bible,  which  imply  order  and  subordi- 
nation, there  are  several  chapters  in  the  Epistles  on  the  subject 
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Thisorder  18  ofno  less  importance  on  missionary  ground,  than 
elsewhere. 

*^  Hushandry  is  a  secular  business  in  common  life.  But  here 
husbandry  is  to  be  considered  in  a  different  light.  The  missioa- 
ary  farm  should  be  regarded  as  the  farm  of  the  Lord;  and  those, 
who  labor  here,  are  to  labor  as  for  him,  every  day,  and  every 
hour.  All,  who  are  thus  employed,  are  as  really  his  servants,  as 
the  missionary.  And  they  should  shew  cheerfulness  in  this  labor; 
as  for  him,  every  day,  and  every  hour.  All,  who  are  thus  em-  . 
ployed,  are  as  really  his  servants,  as  the  missionary.  And  they 
should  shew  cheerfulness  in  this  labor;  as  much  so,  as  if  they 
were  laboring  for  themselves." 

In  the  several  departments  of  the  work,  that  of  a  steward  is  a 
very  important  one.  I  know  not  exactly  how  much  is  assigned  to 
this  office.  It  is  not  important  to  know,  in  reference  to  the  re- 
marks I  shall  make.  The  Steward  will  be  Treasurer,  and  have 
the  management  of  the  money.  This  is  an  important  office.  The 
Stewardship,  ia  connexion  with  the  whole  concern,  gives  it  a  still 
greater  importance. 

The  department  of  husbandry  is  an  important  one,  as  a  means 
of  supporting  the  mission.  In  this  respect  it  must  become  a  great 
resource.  The  missions  must  depend  much  upon  it.  The  chil- 
dren are  to  be  educated  in  reading  and  writing,  and  all  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  on  missionary  ground.  They  are  not  taught  at 
home.  Every  thing  is  to  be  learned  here.  They  are  both  to  be 
instructed  and  inured  to  labor.  They  must  be  made  acquainted 
with  husbandry  and  the  labors  of  the  field.  This  is  a  leading  ob- 
ject. 

"  You  are  ever  to  teach  the  children  in  the  house — in  the  field — 
and  by  the  way.  You  must  teach  them,  that  there  is  another  and 
a  better  kingdom.  This  must  be  more  sacred  territory  than  is 
found  in  Christian  communities.  It  must  be  here,  as  in  Otaheite, 
where  every  thing  assumes  at  once  a  Christian  character." 

These  sound  observations,  worthy  a  dying  man,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  applicable  to  all  Education  Families,  established  among 
Indians. 
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Baptist  Eatahlishment  among  ^e  MianUeSy  Ottawas^  and  Ckerokees. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stmighton,  Corresponding 

Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Board  of  Connmsftoners  for 

Foreign  Miiusions  for  the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia,  to  the 

Secretary  of  War,  Aagnst  3d,  1819.     In  this  letter  the  writer 

states,  "that 

*'  Said  Board,  besides  their  other  engsgements,  are  endearotmiig 
to  carry  forward  the  great  object  of  Indian  Reform — 

They  have  a  valaable  missionary  and  agent  in  Illinois,  the  R«v. 
Isa4ic  McCoy  f  who  appears  entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Indian 
improvement,  and  is  making  arrangements  for  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  a  school  among  the  Indians  (Miamiesand  Ottawas,) 
there.  For  him  the  Board  would  respectfully  solicit  an  appoint- 
ment under  the  patronage  of  government,  to  carry  forward  the 
plan  and  operation  of  said  school,  with  means  to  provide  buildings 
&c.  The  object  of  the  establishment  is  to  teach  the  Aborigines 
our  own  language,  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized life,  and  to  unfold  to  them  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

Among  the  Chcrokees  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Posey,  under  the 
patronage  of  said  Board,  is  making  a^angements  for  a  similar  es- 
tablishment, on  the  same  general  plan,  and  for  the  same  benign 
purpose. 

The  Board  have  been  recently  apprized,  by  a  communication 
Irom  his  Excellency  Governor  Rabun,  of  Georiga,  that  an  estab- 
lishment of  the  same  nature,  and  on  the  same  principles,  among 
(he  Creeks  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  Board  will  immediately 
employ  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

An  Indian  School  has  been  originated  in  Kentucky,  near  the 
Oreat  Crossings,  and  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Board,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is,  to  obtain  Indian  youth,  and  then  give  them  a  suit- 
able education,  embracing,  as  a  strong  feature  of  it,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arts,  with  husbandry,  and  with  the  economy  of  civ- 
ilized society;  hoping  that  many  may  return  to  their  tribes,  and 
promote,  still  more  extensively,  the  object  of  schools  among  them. 
This  experiment  the  board  have  conceived  il  their  duty  to  make, 
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especially  as  a  Bentiment  decidedly  in  its  favor  prerails  among 
their  western  (Baptist)  brethren.  Eight  Indian  youths  have  been 
already  several  months  at  the  institution,  where  progress  presa- 
ges the  most  happy  results.  A  young  chief  of  the  Shawanee  tribe, 
and  his  wife,  are  among  the  number.  An  f^ent  has  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Board,  to  proceed  to  the  Indian  districts  of  country^  to 
obtain  more  of  their  youths  for  the  School.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  current  year,  their  number  may  be  augmented  to  60,  possibly 
to  100.  For  this  institution  the  patronage  of  the  Qovemment  is 
respectfully  and  earnestly  solicited." 


Progrest  of  civilhatum  among  the  Ckerokees.     Cherokee  Schooli. 

Letter  from  OiarUe  Hkkt^  a  Chief  of  Ou  Nation. 

The  following  letter  is  interesting  on  two  accounts,  ibr  the  in- 
formation it  contains,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  talents  and  acquisi- 
tions of  its  respectable  author.  I  give  it,  for  obvious  reasons,  in 
his  own  style,  with  no  other  alterations  than  the  writer  of  it  would 
make,  were  he  to  inspect  it  for  the  press.  It  goes  to  the  print- 
er in  his  own  hand  writing.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary  o{ 
War. 

^^  Having  received  a  communication  through  Mr.  David  Brown, 
on  the  25th  of  Sept.  last,  by  the  request  of  Dr.  Morse,  which  ex- 
pressed a  desire  of  information  on  the  state  of  improvements  made 
by  the  Cherokees,  east  of  the  Mississippi;  and  to  be  transmitted 
through  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  information  asked  for,  will  be 
given  here,  only  in  a  general  view  of  the  nation,  as  it  would  take 
considerable  time  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  each  family  of 
this  nation.  But  the  state  of  the  schools,  and  the  scholars  and 
christianization,  will  be  minute  and  particular. 

*^It  may  with  propriety  be  said,  that  the  Cherokees  had  already, 
with  stimulus  spirits,  entered  the  manufacturing  system  in  cottoa 
clothing,  in  1800,  which  had  taken  rue  in  one  Town  in  1796  and  7, 
by  the  repeated  recommendations  of  Silas  Dinsmoor  Esq.  which 
were  given  to  the  Chiefs  in  Council,  during  his  residence  of  the 
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three  or  four  years  of  his  agency  among  them.  Those  were 
repeated  to  the  people  in  his  excursion  through  different 
parts  of  the  nation.  The  growth  of  cotton,  the  use  of  the  wheel 
and  cards,  and  the  manufacturing  of  their  own  clothing,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  labor  and  aid  of  the  horse  and  plough,  have 
also  been  found  in  the  enlargement  of  their  farms.  The  recom- 
mendations to  the  Cherokeet  made  fiivorable  impressions  on 
many  of  them,  who  removed  themselves  from  their  Towns,  and 
mproved  separate  farms.  The  waggon  roads,  which  were  open- 
ed through  the  nation  a  short  period  after,  were  also  a  stimulus  to 
settling  on,  or  near  the  road,  which  progressively  improved  their 
agricultural  labors  on  their  farms.  But  it  is  believed,  that  the 
manufacturing  spirit,  which  had  been  improving  in  the  middle 
parts  of  the  nation,  had  received  a  check  by  the  prices  given  for 
grain  on  those  roads,  which  were  travelled  by  numerous  emigrants 
of  the  whites,  to  the  westward;  and  the  high  prices  demanded  of  the 
citizens  of  the  adjoining  States  for  live  Stock,  had  primated  the 
the  interests  of  farming  labor.  But  the  emigrations  on  those  roads, 
which  have  been  opened  by  the  natives  themselves,  have  near- 
ly ceased ;  and  the  high  prices  given  for  com,  and  live  stock, 
have  subsided  from  their  former  requisition,  k  is  now  believed, 
that  the  manufacturing  spirit  that  had  been  depressed,  has  taken 
a  new  rise  in  their  occupations,  as  their  domestic  dependence  is 
on  the  loom  and  wheel. 

''  From  what  has  already  been  stated,  the  Cherokees  may  be  con« 
ddered  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement,  more  particularly 
those  in  the  middle  part  of  this  nation,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  &m^ 
ily  but  what  understands  the  use  of  the  card  and  spinning  wheel ; 
except  those  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  this  territory,  who 
have  not  had  the  same  advantages,  as  those  have  had  in  the 
middle  and  lower  parts  of  this  nation.  But  the  greater  part  of 
them  understand  the  use  of  the  wheel  and  cards.  The  arts  of 
weaving  and  knitting  have  become  a  common  part  of  the  female 
attention  of  this  nation.  There  are  ten  families  within  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  of  this  place,  who  weave  coverlets  and  double  twilled 
doth;  a  considerable  number  of  persons  besides  these  are  provided 
with  sheetS)  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  families. 
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'*The  agn€uUurat  labor  of  the  male  part  of  the  Cherokees,  it  is 
hoped,  will  continue  to  advance  with  progress  to  the  improvement 
of  their  farms,  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  families  and  live  stock, 
as  the  aid  and  labor  of  the  horse,  and  the  advantages  of  the  use 
of  the  plough  are  properly  estimated,  as  their  best  acquisition 
to  their  farms.  Most  families  cultivate  from  ten,  twenty,  thir- 
ty to  forty  acres  of  land,  without  the  assistance  of  black  people:  * 
The  greatest  number  of  whom  might  raise  plentiful  crops  of  corn, 
were  they  to  get  into  the  habit  of  plucking  out  one  or  two  stalks  m 
a  hill  in  old  ground,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  not  more  than 
one  eighth  or  ninth  part  of  the  families,  but  has  either  horses  or 
cattle;  and  perhaps  there  is  none  without  a  stock  of  hogs.  The  art 
of  making  the  spinning  wheel  and  loom,  has  been  acquired  by  five 
or  six  Cherokees,  known  in  this  neighbourhood;  and  also  making 
water  vessels  out  of  wood.  Besides,  there  are  six  or  seven  oth- 
ers, who  work  at  the  blacksmith's  trade,  though  not  to  any  extent, 
but  only  in  repairing  the  plough,  the  axe,  the  gun,  and  shoeing  of 
horses,  some  of  whom  even  make  the  plough. 

"The  convenience  of  mills  is  begun  to  be  felt,  and  much  wanted 
in  different  part^of  the  nation;  as  a  considerable  number  of  fam^ 
ilies,  that  live  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  any  mill,  go  to  have  their 
corn  made  into  meal;  as  but  five  are  in  operation  in  this  country, 
and  lie  scattered  about  in  different  parts.  There  are  six  grist, 
and  two  saw  mills  owned  by  natives,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  grist, 
and  two  saw  mills  owned  by  whitemen,  who  are  married  into  native 
families.  It  is  contemplated  by  the  nation,  as  soon  as  circumstan- 
ces will  admit,  to  purchase  tools  for  those  who  work  at  some  me- 
chanical branch  of  business,  as  they  work  on  their  wheels  and 
looms  to  disadvantage  with  their  rude  tools,  in  the  coopering  and 
other  kinds  of  business.  Some  sets  of  tools  for  blacksmiths  have 
alreody  been  furnished  to  some  of  the  Cherokees,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued as  circumstances  may  be  found  necessary. 

"The  Cherokee  Nation  is  governed  by  the  acts  of  one  National 
Council,  held  one  a  year  by  a  national  Committee,  and  members  of 
Council,  constituted  in  separate  bodies.  A  reform  in  this  has  been 
attempted,  and  it  has  been  thought  necessary  t6  divide  the  nation 
into  districts,  witli  powers  to  hold  Councils,  or  Courts,  in  each  of 
them,  to  settle  all  controversies  brought  before  the  District  and 
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Circuit  Jadges  appointed  for  that  purpose;  from  which  a  hope  is 
entertained,  that  much  good  may  result  to  the  conTenience  of  the 
people  in  the  present  arrangements,  when  they  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  lawb  that  are  now,  or  hereafter  may  be 
inade  for  their  government.  It  is  believed,  that  the  fewer  the 
laws  devised  the  better;  too  great  a  number  would  but  clog  th« 
memory. 

**The  intercourse  with  the  whites  in,  and  through,  this  country  is 
still  very  considerable,  on  those  roads  leading  from  Georgia  to  east 
and  west  Tennessee,  and  from  Tennessee  to  Alabama.  Turnpike 
gates  have  been  erected  on  the  federal  road,  to  enable  the  comj^a- 
ny  to  keep  it  in  good  repair,  under  the  control  of  the  national 
Council.  Other  roads,  that  have  been  opened  by  private  per* 
sons,  have  been  regulated  in  the  rates  of  tollage  by  the  national 
Council. 

*'  The  information  obtained  from  the  Superinteiidant  of  the 
Kchool  at  Brainerd  establishment  of  the  state  of  education  among 
the  growing  youths  of  this  country,  will  no  doubt  be  considered 
a  flattering  advancement  in  literature  among  lytives,  wlio  have 
had  to  learn  their  letters  in  En^sh,  to  pronounce  them  in  the 
same  language  without  understanding  the  meaning.  And  a  hope 
is  entertained  by  the  Cherokees  that  the  advancement  already 
made  in  education,  will  continue  and  increase,  as  more  knowledge 
of  their  advantages  shall  be  acquired.  The  present  state  of  the 
school  (Jan.  1822,)  as  given  by  the  Rev.  Aro  Hoyt,  as  follows: — 

"The  school  at  Brainerd  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1817. 
Since  that  time,  29  boys  and  18  girls  have  left  the  school,  who 
could  read  and  write;  and  the  present  number  of  scholars,  inclu- 
ding those  absent,  expected  to  return,  is  100,  which  has  been  the 
usual  number  for  some  time,  and  as  many  as  can  be  accom- 
modated. 

**There  have  been  baptized  here  ten  Cherokees,  two  whitemen, 
and  four  African  adults,  and  twenty-three  Cherokee,  and  four 
white  children. 

'*  The  nnmberof  scholars  at  Tallony  is  twenty,  at  Creekpath  eigh- 
teen. The  number  of  adults  baptized  at  Creekpath  is  seven  ;  of 
rhildren  nine;  of  candidates  for  baptism  four- 
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''  The  IwildiDgB  at  Brainerd,  a^e  a  dwelling  house,  dining,  room, 
kitchen,  lumber  house,  meat  house,  a  framed  house  for  the  girls, 
school  house  for  the  boys,  framed  barn,  log  stable,  six  cabins  im- 
proved as  dwelling  houses,  a  grist-mill,  a  saw-miU,  smiths'  and 
carpenters'  shops,  a  cabin  used  for  a  wash  house,  and  five  cabins 
•ccnpied  by  the  boys. 

**  We  have  engaged  this  year,  of  Cherokees,  800  bushels  of  com, 
many  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  beans,  &c.  and  a  considerably 
quantity  of  Beef.  A  Cherokee,  apparently  full  blooded,  called 
on  us  to  day,  wishing  to  sell  us  400  bushels  of  com,  (another  Mr. 
Ross)  has  lately  informed  us,  that  by  means  of  reasonable  informa- 
tion, he  would  have  supplied  us  with  pork,  and  principally  with 
com.  We  hope,  through  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to 
obtain  most  of  our  supplies  from  Cherokees  another  year.*" 

"  The  missionary  school  established  in  this  nation  by  the  United 
Brethren,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  ago,  at  Springplace  is  now  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  John  R.  Smith.  The  state 
of  this  school,  from  its  conmiencement  has  been  received  from  him, 
extracted  from  t^e  church  records,  is  here  subjoined. 

''  The  number  of  children  who  have  been  educated  by  them  in 
reading  and  writing,  is  eighty,  sixty-one  of  whom  have  left  it  and 
gone,  and  the  number  that  still  remain  under  the  tuition  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, is  nineteen. 

*<The  advances  in  christianization  among  the  Cherokees,  by  the 
missionaries  at  that  place,  are  twelve  persons,  who  have  been 
baptized,  and  twenty-four  children,  of  whom  six  are  bhick,  and 
&ve  white  children,  and  twelve  are  communicants;  four  other  per- 
sons are  received  intothe  brethren's  congregation  from  other  de- 
nominations; and  eig^pair  of  marriages  of  the  Cherokees.  The 
present  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  brethren's  Congr^a- 
tion  is  fifteen,  including  three  white  men,  married  to  natives;  and 
the  whole  of  the  members,  including  the  missionaries,  is  twenty, 
at  Springplace  and  EukiUoggee. 

"There  has  been  no  particular  information  received  from  Elder 
Posey  himself,  superintendent  of  the  mission  schools  at  the  Valley 
Towns,  as  to  the  number  of  scholars  belonging  to  that  establish* 

•  Thej  have  purchased  thepe  articles  hereiolore,  in  the  white  settlements. 
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ment,  nor  from  the  local  school  at  Teosewattee,  uode^his  direc- 
tion. The  only  certain  accounts  haVe  been  obtained,  a  few  days 
past,  from  one  of  the  people  who  had  visited  Elder  Posey's  school 
in  October  last,  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  and  to  see  the  number 
of  scholars  there.  He  stated  that  there  were  fifty -four,  of  whom 
thirty-two  were  boys.  Other  accounts  received  last  summer  from 
the  local  school  at  Tensewatee,  state  that  there  were  upwards  of 
^enty.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  tBat  there  is,  at  these  two 
schools,  upwards  of  eighty  scholars,  as  Mr.  Posey  had  written  to 
the  chiefs  in  October  last,  after  the  visit  already  stated,  that  his 
schoool  was  increasing,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the 
present  number  of  scholars  may  be  relied  on  to  contain  the  num- 
ber stated.  CHARLES  HICKS." 
The  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War, 


BxtraeUfram  the  Laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation^  parsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  and  CouKcil. 

JSfeW'Towny  Cherokee  Nation,  > 
October  24,  1820.  \ 

''  FUnoived  by  the  National  Committee  and  CouncU^  That  the 
Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  laid  off  into  Eight  Districts,  and  that  a 
Council  House  shall  be  established  in  each  District,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holdii^;  Councils  to  administer  justice  in  all  causes  and 
complaints  that  may  be  brought  before  it  for  trial.  There  shall  be 
one  Judge  and  one  Marshal  in  each  district,  and  one  Circuit  Judge, 
who  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  two  districts,  to  associate  with  the 
district  judges  in  determining  all  causes  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
the  nation;  the  marshals  are  to  execute  the  decisions  of  the  judges 
in  their  respective  districts;  the  District  Councils  to  be  held  in 
the  spring  and  fall  seasons,  and  one  company  of  light  horse  to  ac- 
company each  Circuit  Judge  on  his  official  duties  in  his  respective 
districts,  and  to  inflict  such  punishments  on  thieves,  as  the  Judges 
and  Councils  decide  agreeably  to  law.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
marshals  to  collect  all  debts,  and  they  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  per 
centum  for  the  same.  The  Nation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  each 
District  Council. 
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**  In  case  of  opgositioD  to  the  inar8hals,iii  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  they  shall  he  jastifiahle  in  protecting  their  persons  in  the 
same  manner,  as  is  provided  for  the  National  light  horse,  by  law. 
By  order  of  the  Committet, 

JOHN  ROSS,  Pmident. 
Approved  by  the  Council^ 

PATH  KILLER, 
CH.  R.  HICKS.V 
•  A.  McCoy,  Clerk  J^ational  Committee. 

Other  acts  provide,  ''  That  each  head  of  a  family  shall  pay  a 
poll  tax  of  fifty  cents,  and  each  single  man  under  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  shall  also  pay  fifty  cents  per  annum,  to  be  collected  by  the 
marshals,  in  each  district,  and  paid  into  the  national  treasury,  to 
be  applied  for  such  purposes  as  the  National  Committee  and 
Council  shall  deem  proper." 

^'  That  a  Ranger  shall  be  appointed  in  each  District,  whose  du- 
ty it  shall  be  to  receive,  post  and  advertise,  all  stray  horses  that 
may  be  found  in  their  respective  districts." 

*<  That  single  white  men  are  hereby  admitted  to  be  employed 
as  clerks  in  any  of  the  stores  that  shall  be  established  in  this  Na- 
tion, by  natives,  on  condition  that  the  employer  obtains  a  permit, 
and  becomes  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  of  such  clerks. 

'^  That  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  who  shall  bring  into 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  without  permission  from  the  National  Com- 
mittee and  Council,  a  white  family,  and  rent  land  to  the  same, 
|»moiiNjjii^  ssiiisiactoniy  atitheuticiited  bt^fbrc  jiny  of  the  Judges  in 
the  Dbtriel  Councils,  for  every  such  offence,  they  shall  forfeit 
tmdpiiy  Ihe  snm  of  live  humlred  dolhn*,  nnrl  receive  one  hundred 
■rlripe^  on  the.h^  -       ■  k." 

W  JVrtu^Tox'H,  October  ZQ,  1820. 

r.r*\  eni^fk^^r^  *3£peme  have  devolved  upon 
^  9  liirri  tjij    ^^^   -  running  away  from  schools, 

''*  ^*^^    ^B  '  '*  p^^^^*^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^' 
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*<  Resolved  by  the  NtUionai  CommUut  amd  Ckmneil^  That  in  future 
«Dy  scholar  or  scholars  who  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be*  put  un- 
der the  tuition  of  the  Missionary  Seminaries,  in  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, by  the  voluntary  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  who 
shall  leave  such  schools  without  permission  from  their  teachers, 
and  without  just  provocation,  and  shall  return  home  to  their  par- 
ents or  guardians,  and  after  application  being  duly  made  by  any 
person  authorised  by  the  supenntendant  of  the  Mission  establish- 
ment, from  which  such  scholars  run  away  to  their  parents  or  guac- 
dians,  for  the  return  of  the  scholar  or  scholars,  and  the  parents 
or  guardians  refusing  to  take  proper  measures  to  compel  their 
children  to  return  to  school,  shall  be  bound  to  pay  all  expenses 
incurred  by  their  children  to  the  Mission  establishments  for  cloth- 
ing, board  and  tuition,  to  the  superiatendant  of  such  institution. 

*^  And  be  it  further  resdvedf  That  the  superintendant  of  the 
Missionary  stations,  shall  have  the  privilege  to  take  out  of  their 
schools  such  scholars  as  they  shall  deem  proper,  with  the  consent 
of  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  bind  them  out  to  learn  such 
mechanical  trades  as  may  be  attached  to  their  respective  establish- 
ments, to  the  best  interest  of  the  apprentice  so  bound.  And  in 
case  of  the  elopement  of  such  apprentice,  the  same  rules  and 
regulations,  as  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  shall  be 
observed.  The  nation  shall  procure  at  the  public  expense,  a  set 
of  tools  for  every  such  apprentice,  who  shall  have  faithfully  served 
his  time,  and  shall  have  learned  a  trade." 

'<  Resofved^  That  any  person  who  shall  permit  his  n^ro  or 
negroes  to  purchase  spirituous  liquors  and  vend  the  same,  the 
master  or  owner  of  such  negro  or  negroes  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a 
tine  of  fifteen  dollars  for  every  such  offence,  to  be  collected  by 
the  marshals  within  their  respective  districts  for  the  national  use; 
and  should  any  negro  be  found  vending  spirituous  liquors,  with- 
out permission  from  their  respective  owners,  such  negro  or  ne- 
groes, so  offending,  shall  receive  fifteen  cobbs,  or  paddles  for 
every  such  offence,  from  the  hands  of  the  patrollers  of  the  settle-* 
ment  or  neighborhood  in  which  the  offence  was  committed;  and 
every  settlement  or  neighborhood  shall  be  privileged  to  org^bize 
a  patrolling  company.'* 
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'« /n  Comiit»»ee,  Ntw-Tvam^  October  ft&t  1B19. 
'^  UMmmously  agreed.  That  school-masters,  blacksimths,  mil- 
lers, saltpetre  and  gan^powder  manufiM^tarers,  ferrymen  and  turn- 
pike keepers  and  single  hirelings  as  mechanics,  are  hereby  privil- 
eged to  reside  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  under  the  following  condi- 
tions, ▼!£:  Their  employers  procuring  a  permit  from  the  Nation* 
al  Committee  and  Council  for  them,  and  becoming  responsible  for- 
their  good  conduct  and  behavior;  and  subject  to  removal  for  mis- 
demeanor. And  farther  agreed^  That  black-simths,  millers,  fer- 
rymen and  turnpike  keepers,  are  privileged  to  improve  and  culti- 
vate twelve  acres  of  ground  lor  the  support  of  themselves  and 
femilies,  should  they  please  to  do  it.*' 

"  All  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  establishing  a  store  or 
Stores  for  the  purpose  of  vending  merchandize,  shall  obtain  a  li- 
cense for  that  purpose  from  the  clerk  of  the  National  Council,  for 
which  each  and  every  person  so  licensed  shall  pay  a  tax  of  twen- 
ty dollars  per  annum,  and  no  other  but  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  shall  be  allowed  to  establish  permanent  stores  within  the 
nation.  No  pedlar  or  pedlars  not  citizens  of  the  Nation,  shall  be 
permitted  to  vend  merchandize  in  the  Nation  without  first  obtain- 
ing a  license  from  the  Agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  each  and 
every  one  so  licensed,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  eighty  dollars  per  annum 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  No  person  or  persons, 
not  citizens  of  the  Nation,  shall  bring  into  the  Nation,  and  sell  any 
spirituous  liquors;  and  all  such  person  or  persons,  so  ofiending, 
shall  forfeit  the  whole  of  the  spirituous  liquors  that  may  be  found 
in  his  or  their  possession,  and  the  same  shall  be  disposed  of  for 
Uie  benefit  of  the  Nation;  and  if  any  person  or  persons,  citizens  of 
the  Nation,  shall  receive  and  bring  into  the  Nation  spirituous  li- 
quors for  disposal,  and  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  be  found  to 
be  the  property  of  a  person  or  persons  not  citizens  of  the  Nation, 
and  satis^tory  proof  be  made  of  the  fact,  he  or  they  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  whiskey  be  sub- 
ject to  confiscation  as  aforesaid.  This  decree  to  take  effect  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  to  be  strictly  inforced. 
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'*  Re9olvedy  That  any  white  man  who  shall  hereafter  take  a 
Cherokee  woman  to  wife,  be  required  to  marry  her  legally  by  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  or  other  authorised  person,  after  procur- 
ing a  license  from  the  National  Clerk  for  that  purpose,  before  he 
shall  be  entitled  and  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizenship. 

And  in  order  to  avoid  imposition  on  the  part  of  any  white  man, 
Reaohed,  That  any  white  man  who  shall  many  a  Cherokee  wo- 
man, the  property  of  the  woman  so  married  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  disposal  of  her  husband,  contrary  to  her  consent;  any  white 
man  so  married,  and  parting  from  his  wife  without  just  provoca- 
tion, shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  his  wife  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be 
adjudged  to  her  by  the  National  Committee  and  Council  for  said 
breach  of  marriage,  and  be  deprived  of  citizenship;  And  it  ii  also 
resolved.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  white  man  to  have 
more  than  one  wife,  and  it  is  recommended  that  all  others  should 
also  have  but  one  wife  hereafter." 

*'  Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  regulating  parties,  or  light  horse, 
to  be  employed  in  this  Nation,  to  continue  in  service  for  one  year. 
When  any  person  or  persons  engage  therein ;  and  to  consist  of  six 
men  to  each  company,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  suppress  horse 
stealing,  as  well  as  of  other  property,  and  to  protect  fatherless  chil- 
dren, to  their  father's  property,  which  children  he  may  have  had 
by  his  last  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  at  the  time  of  his. decease." 


'1 


*'  [n  Council^  Oostinaleh, 
April  18,  1810. 

"1.  Beit  knoxon  this  day,  That  the  various  clans  or  tribes  which 
compose  the  Cherokee  Nation,  have  unanimously  passed  an  act 
of  oblivion  for  all  lives  for  which  they  have  been  indebted  one  to 
the  other,  and  have  mutually  agreed,  that  aAer  this  evening  the 
aforesaid  act  shall  become  binding  upon  every  clan  or  tribe  there « 
of. 

'^  2.  The  aforesaid  clans  or  tribes  have  also  agreed,  that  if  in 
future,  any  life  should  be  lost  v/ithout  malice  intended,  the  inno- 
cent aggressor  shall  not  be  accounted  guilty;  and  should  it  so  hap- 
pen, that  a  brother,  forgetting  his  natural  affections,  should  raise 
his  hands  in  anger  and  kill  his  brother,  he  shall  be  accounted 
guilty  of  murder  and  puffer  accordingly. 
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-"'3.  If  a  man  has  a  hone  stolen  and  overtake  the  thief,  and 
should  his  anger  he  so  great  as  to  cause  him  to  let  it  remain  on 
hb  own  conscience,  hat  no  satisfaction  shall  he  required  for  his 
life  from  his  relative  or  clan,  he  may  have  belonged  to. 
By  order  of  the  seven  clans, 

TURTLE  AT  HOME, 
Speaker  for  the  Council. 
BLACK  FOX, 
PATH  KILLER, 
TOOCHALAR, 
KEACHATALOO, 
BOAT, 
CHULEOA, 
Charles  Hicks,  Secretary  of  the  CounciL'*^ 


Rev.  Mr.  HoyVs  Report, 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Rev,  A,  Hoyt^  of  the  progress  of  ike 

Schools  in  the  Cherokee  nation^  under  his  superintendence j  dated 

"  Brainerdy  Cherokee  J^ation,  October  1st,  1821." 

'*  There  are  belonging  to  the  two  schools,   taught  in  this  place, 

ninety-six  Cherokee  children   of  hoth  sexes,  ahout  two  thirds 

males;  all  of  whom  are  boarded,  and  many  of  them  clothed,  at  the 

expenseof  the  mission.     Many  promising  children  we  have  been 

obliged  to  reject,  or  put  by  until  those  now  in  school  should  be 

prepared  to  go  out  and  make  room  for  them,  as  we  cannot  accom^ 

modate,  and  profitably  teach,  more  than  we  have  had.     Of  those 

who  attended  school  last  year,  three  have  finished  their  course 

and  lefl  the  institution,  and  six  others   have   left  the  school  who 

could  read  and  write.     Twenty-four  have  entered  the  past  year. 

**  At  the  local  schools  we  board  but  few  scholars,  not  to  exceed 

eight  or  ten  at  each  school,  and  at  present  not  more  than  four  or 

five  at  Tallone}'.    As  some  of  the  scholars  who  board  at  home  have 

a  great  distance  to  walk,  they  are  not  all  constant  attendants,   and 

the  number  of  those  who  attend  at  all,  is  not  so  great  as  when  the 

schools  first  commenced.     The  average  number  attending  the  two* 

local  schools,  the  year  past,  has  been  between  forty  and  fifty. 

Public  worship  is  attended  at  each  of  these  schools  on  the  Sabbath, 
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at  which  numhers  of  the  parents,  as  well  as  the  children,  attend; 
and  some  have  made  a  puhUc  profession  of  the  Christian  religion. 
**  The  children  of  the  schools  continue  to  manifest  an  aptness 
io  learn,  a  Willingness  to  labor,  and  a  readiness  to  submit  to  all 
the  rules  of  the  school.  The  Cherokees,  we  think,  are  fast  ad- 
vancing towards  civilized  life.  They  generally  manifest  an  ar- 
dent desire  for  literary  and  religious  instruction.*' 

Extracts  from  a  commuDication  of  J.  Evarts,  Esq.  Secretary  to 
the  Board  o£  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  to  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  of  the  Board,  dated  Knoxville,  May  29,  1822, 
published  in  the  June  Herald.  This  is  the  latest  information  from 
the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Bimndaries  and  Extent  of  the  Cherokee  Country. 

Though  laige  tracts  have  been  purchased  by  our  goremment 
of  this  tribe,  at  different  times,  their  territory  is  now  supposed  to 
comprise  10,000,000  acres,  sufficient,  did  it  lie  regularly,  to  fill 
a  space  150  miles,  long  by  100  wide;  which  is  larger  than  the 
three  states,  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode-Island  and  Connecticut  united. 

*'  As  the  form  is  irregular,  however,  the  greatest  length  and 
greatest  breadth  are  more  extensive,  than  the  numbers  just  men- 
tioned. From  the  missioniu'y  school  in  the  Valley  Towns,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Posey,  which  is  in  the  south 
westv  corner  of  North-Carolina^  to  the  station  at  Creekpath,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee,  in  Alabama^  is  full  two  hundred 
miles.  The  latter  of  these  places  lies  about  W.  S.  W.  from  the 
former.  This  does  not  give  the  full  length  of  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try, which,  I  apprehend,  can  liardly  be  les^  tham  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  is  not  far  from  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hiwassee,  in  a  a  S.  S.  E.  direc- 
tion, to  the  boundary  line  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  Creeks. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen,  on  looking  upon  the  map, 
that  the  Cherokee  country  embraces  the.  S.  W.  corner  of  North- 
Carolina,  the  N.  W.  part  of  Georgia,  the  N.  E.  part  of  Alabama, 
and  that  portion  of  Tennessee  which  lies  south  of  the  Hiwas- 
see and  Tennessee  rivers.  Brainerd  is  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  N.  W.  corner  of  Georgia,  in  an  easterly  direction,  two 
miles  within  the,  chartered  limits  of  Tennessee^  on  the  wea« 
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tern  side  of  Chickamaugah  creek.  It  is  nearly  equi-distant  from 
the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  Cherokee  country,  and 
perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  the  northern  limit,  which 
is  the  mouth  of  the  Hiwassee.  Augusta  is  250  miles  S.  E.;  Nash- 
tille,  160  N.  W.;  Knoxville,  110  &.  E." 

Encouraging  Prospects. 

<Mt  is  very  evident  that  the  Cherokees  are  improving  more 
ivpidly  at  present,  than  at  any  previous  time.  There  are  more 
instances  of  laborious  industry  among  them  every  returning  year. 
There  are  more  instances  of  serious  inquiry  after  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth.  There  is  an  increasing  conviction,  that  many  of  the 
whites  sincerely  wish  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  The 
best  informed  and  more  intelligent  Cherokees  are  very  favorably 
disposed  toward  the  mission  and  school  at  Brainerd.  At  several 
places  in  the  nation,  is  found  an  earnest  desire  to  have  village 
schools,  with  regular  preaching;  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  these,  except  what  results  from  the  want  of 
pecuniary  means,  and  of  int^irpi'^ters.  It  is  hoped  that  the  defi- 
ciency, in  both  these  respects,  will  be  removed,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  the  present  generation  may  have  lights  kindled  in  all 
their  borders;  and  that  generations  to  come  may  be  saved  from 
the  darkness  and  wretchedness  of  their  fathers. 

'*  It  used  to  be  said,  a  few  years  since,  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, and  is  sometimes  repeated  even  now,  that  '*  Indians  can 
never  acquire  the  habit  of  labour."  Facts  abundantly  disprove  this 
opinion.  There  are  numerous  instances  among  the  Cherokees, 
of  very  laborious  and  long  continued  industry;  and,  in  some  of 
these  instances,  the  habit  has  commenced  and  become  establish- 
ed, after  the  individuals  had  grown  up  in  hereditary  freedom  from 
any  thing  like  regular  labour.  In  more  instances,  the  habit  com- 
menced in  youth,  and  is  confirmed  by  practice.  Some  Indians 
not  only  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  food  for  their  families,  by 
the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  but  have  a  surplus  of  several  hun- 
dred bushels  of  com,  with  which  they  procure  clothing,  furni- 
ture, and  foreign  articles  of  luxury,  particularly  sugar  and  cofifee, 
of  which  they  are  immoderately  fond.  Others  manufacture  their 
own  clothes  from  cotton  produced  in  their  own  fields.  The  cur- 
rent is  now  setting  very  strongly  infavor  of  agriculture,  and  other 
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laborious  pursuits.  All  are  convinced,  that  the  verj  existence 
of  the  community  must  be  preserved  in  this  way,  if  preserved  at 
all. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  encouraging  appearances,  however,  it 
id  not  to  be  disguised,  that  many  things,  still  remaining  among  the 
Cherokees,  are  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Much  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, several  gross  vices,  particularly  drunkenness,  and  an  al* 
most  total  ignorance  of  God,  his  law,  itnd  the  plan  of  salvation, 
need  to  be  chased  away,  before  the  people  generally  can  reach 
the  proper  standard  of  rational  and  immortal  beings.  What  has 
been  already  done,  in  the  way  of  communicating  evangelical  in- 
struction,  though  of  inestimable  value  to  such  individuals  as  have 
received  spiritual  benefit,  and  as  an  experiment  of  what  may  be 
done,  is  yet  a  mere  specimen  of  that  benevolent  agency  which 
needs  to  be  extended,  not  only  to  every  part  of  the  Cherokee 
country,  but  to  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  North-America^  and  to  all 
the  heathen  on  the  globe. 

^'Theattemptsof  the  Cherokees  to  institute  civil  government  for 
themselves,  adapted  to  their  improving  condition,  succeed  quite 
as  well  as  could  be  expected.  Their'  incipient  jurisprudence  ap- 
pears to  secure  the  respect  of  the  people.  The  distribution  of 
the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers  of  government,  is 
made  with  considerable  skill  and  judgment.  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion, the  details  of  the  system;  but  cannot  conveniently  transcribe 
them  here.*  While  I  was  at  Brainerd,  a  court  was  held  for 
Chickamaugah  district;  and  a  member  of  it  reported  to  me  two  of 
the  cases,  which  were  then  decided. 

"During  my  stay,  I  visited  Mr.  Hicks,  who  hves  seven  miles  from 
Brainerd.  The  Christian  and  public  character  of  this  man  is  well 
known.  Though  he  has  been  confined  for  a  long  time  by  ill  health, 
his  mind  is  active  and  vigorous.  He  appears  to  be  influenced,  in 
his  labors  for  the  good  of  his  countrymen,  by  patriotism  under  the  . 
control  of  Christian  principle.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Mo- 
ravian church  about  thirteen  years  ago;  and  his  wife  lately  joined 
the  same  communion. 

"  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  gratitude,  that  there  has 
been  no  instance  hitherto,  among  the  Cherokee  converts  at  Brain- 

*  They  are  given,  p.  172  to  177  of  this  work. 
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erd  and  Creekpath,  of  any  Buch  departure  from  Christian  conduct* 
as  to  bring  scandal  upon  the  cause,  or  call  for  censure  from  the 
xhurch.  On  the  contrary,  all  these  converts  discover  a  great  de- 
sire to  ascertain  their  duty;  and,  when  they  have  learned  what 
their  duty  is,  an  uncommon  willingness  to  perform  it.  The  same 
is  true,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  of  the  members  of  the 
Moravian  church." 

The  following  impressive,  closing  observations  of  Mr.  Evarts, 
cannot  be  too  widely  circulated,  or  too  often  read. 

*Mt  is  obvious  to  every  reflecting  person,  that  now  is  the  time 
to  benefit  these  sooth-western  tribes,  by  the  communication  of  the 
Gospel.  If  this  time  should  pass  away  without  being  employed  to 
the  best  advantage;  if  the  present  attempts  should  fail,  either  from 
the  want  of  pecuniary  means,  or  a  deficiency  of  wisdom  in  plan- 
ning and  directing  the  business,  or  of  fidelity  and  persevenmce  in 
the  missionaries,  or  in  consequei^ce  of  the  divine  blessing  not  be- 
ing granted;  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  a  remedy  can  ever  be  ap- 
plied hereafter.  The  present  state  of  things  cannot  continue  long. 
The  Cherokees,  the  Choctaws,  and  the  other  tribes,  must  either 
rise  to  the  rank  of  intelligent  men,  and  well  instructed  Christians^ 
or  they  must  melt  away,  destroyed  by  vices  copied  from  unprinci- 
pled whites,  having  sold  their  birthright  for  a  me»s  of  pottage,  and 
being  left,  in  the  land  of  their  fiithers,  without  property^,  without 
a  home,  and  without  a  friend.  Who  would  not  be  pained  at  so 
lamentable  an  issue?  How  can  any  disciple  of  Christ  hesitate, 
whether  he  shall  do  all  in  his  power  to  impart  the  blessings  of  civ- 
ilization and  Christianity,  at  this  critical  period?  A  favorable  im- 
pulse may  now  be  given,  which,  with  the  continued  smiles  of 
Providence,  shall  perpetuate  the  privileges  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Gospel  among  a  people,  whose  ancestors,  from  time  immemorial, 
were  enveloped  in  all  the  darkness  of  heathenism.  Is  not  such  an 
object  worthy  of  continued  labors  and  persevering  e£forts? 

'*  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  any  plans  now  in  operation^, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  missions  is  a  good  cause,  and 
will  ultimately  succeed.  No  friend  of  humanity,  who  should  wit- 
ness the  present  state  of  the  Indians,  and  the  efforts  to  improve 
their  temporal  condition,  could  fail  to  give  these  efforts  his  decid- 
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ed  apptobatioii.  bot  if  he  vfere  also  the  friend  of  his  Redeemer; 
if  his  heart  were  filled  with  ati  anxious  desir^  that  the  souls  of 
men  may  be  sared;  if  he  consider  the  melancholy  state  of  those 
#ho  have  never  heard  of  a  Saviour,  and  whose  minds  are  utterly 
destitute*  of  religious  truth,  while  their  depraved  dispositions  lead 
them  far  from  righteousness;  if,  in  short,  he  had  ajiist  apprehen- 
sion of  the  equal  and  ui^nt  need  of  the  Gospel  for  all  men,  of 
every  country  and  kindred,  he  would  count  the  exertions  hith- 
erto made  as  nothing,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  object; 
and  would  set  himself  most  industriously  at  work  to  bring  new  re- 
sources into  action,  and  to  hasten  the  progress  of  a  cause,  which 
he  would  wish  above  all  things  to  see  immediately  successful. 

<*  Such  feelings,  beyond  a  question,  would  be  prompted  by  a 
tftorvey  of  the  present  missionary  attempts,  in  behalf  of  the  Indians 
Within  our  borders.  May  it  please  the  great  Benefactor  of  nations, 
speedily  to  rescue  these  tribes  from  their  present  state,  and  to 
make  use  of  such  instruments,  in  communicating  his  mercy,  as  to 
^  unerriDg  wisdom  shall  seem  bept.'' 


CHOCTAWS. 

Boundary  af  their  country  ;  population ;  advancement  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  Religion  ;  treatment  of  the  dead. 

The  Choctaws,  or  Flat-Heads^  occupy  the  country  between  the 
Tombtgbee  and  the  Mississippi,  bounded  north  by  the  country  of 
the  Chickasaws,  and  south  by  a  line  running  a  little  below  the 
parallel  of  32®.  A  small  part  of  this  territory  is  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  but  it  lies  principally  in  Mississippi.  The  number  of 
the  Cfhoctaws  is  estimated  as  in  the  Table.  Within  a  few  years 
they  have  made  great  advances  in  agriculture,  and  other  arts  of 
ciyilized  life.  They  raise  com  and  different  kinck  of  pulse,  mel- 
ons, and  cotton.  In  one  year  they  spun  and  wove  ten  thousand! 
yards.  Ah  mgenious  Choctaw,  for  a  series  of  yea/s,  raised  his 
own  cotfoD,  made  wheels,  cards,  &c.  spun  it,  wove  it,  and  made 
it  into  clothiDg.  The  Choctaws  raise  a  great  many  cattle.  They 
have  IsmI  aside  huntmg,  as  a  business,  though  they  sometimes  en- 
gage in  it  for  amusement. 
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Tb'ey  speak  vetj  FeTereotiallj  of  the  Sapreme  Being;  bot  bavf 
QO  exterior  worship.  Polygamy  is  very  common;  there  is  no 
qiairria^  ceremony,  and  their  morals>  in  this  respect,  are  very 
loose  and  corrupt.  Till  within  a  few  years  the /  did  not  bury  tbei^ 
dead,  hut  kft  the  bodies  on  scc^olds,  erected  before  their  doors, 
till  the  flesh  was  consumed.  Their  gOYernment  is  entirely  ad- 
yisory.  They  are  divided  into  three  tribes,  each  of  which  has  a 
chief:  The  tribes  are  subdivided  into  ciana.  The  individuals  of 
different  clans  do  not  intermarry. 

The  Chootaws  have  strong  tendencies  towards  a  civilized  state. 
They  are  friendly  to  travelers,  for  whose  accommodation  they 
have  established  a  number  of  public  inns,  which  for  neatness  and 
accommodsitions,  actually  excel  many  among  the  whites. 

The  American  Board  of  Commiasioners  for  Foreign  Missions^^ 
in  June,  1818,  established  a  missionary  station  among  the  Choa«> 
taws,  which. they  named  Eliot,  after  the  celebrated  New-England 
missionary  of  that  naspie.  The  seat  of  thia  mission  is  about  lour 
hundred  miles  south-westerly  from  Baaiksbo.  It  is  three  mtleif 
south  of  Yalo  Busha  Creek ;  about  thirty  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Yazoo ;  seventy  or  seventy-five  miles  west  of  the  Choc- 
taw Agency  ;  one  hundred  north  of  that  of  the  Choctaws  ;  one 
hundred  and  forty -five  nor1h.-west  of  Walnut  Hills.  It  is  in  a  good 
country,  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  in  a  climate  supposed  to 
be  salubrious,  and  by  the  Yalo  Busha«  the  Yazoo,  and  the  Missis* 
sippi  rivers,  has  a  water  communication  with  Natchez  and  New- 
Orleans. 

The  state  of  this  establishment,  Nov.  1819,  and  Dec.  1820,  was 
given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  who  is  at  the  head  of  it,  in  his  Re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows : — 

**  Since  the  last  report,  thirty-eight  scholars  have  been  admitted 
to  the  school.  Ten  have  left  it,  and  one  has  been  dismissed  for 
ill  conduct.  The  number  now  in  school  is  sevens-four ;  six 
more  are  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  but  are  at  home  on  a  visit. 
Of  the  whole  number,  sixly  are  males,  and  twenty  females.  All 
these  board  in  our  fiimily,  and  are  entirely  under  our  direction, 
excepting  ten,  who  live  in  the  nei^borhood,  go  home  on  Satur- 
day, and  return  generally  on  the  Sabbath  morning.  Fifty  of  the 
scholars  now  belonging  to  the  school  could  not  speak  our  language 
when  they  entered.    These  have  all  made  progress  in  proportion 
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to  the  time  they  have  been  here,  and  several  of  them  now  apeak 
English  fluently.  Others,  who  have  not  advanced  so  far,  can  read 
correctly,  and  will  soon  acquire  the  spoken  language.  Sixty-five, 
now  in  the  school,  began  with  the  alphabet.  Twenty-eight  of 
these  can  read  with  facility  in  the  New  Testament.  All  the  schol- 
ars have  been  accustomed,  from  the  first,  to  write  their  lessons  on 
slates ;  and,  when  advanced,  to  write  on  paper.  Thirty-nine 
write  a  plain  hand  without  a  copy.  Nineteen  others  can  form  let- 
ters with  tolerable  accuracy.  Ten  have  made  some  progress  in 
arithmetic,  and  two,  who  were  considerably  advanced,  when  they 
entered,  have  attended  to  grammar  and  geography. 

**  The  boys,  when  out  of  school,  are  employed,  as  circumstan- 
ces require,  in  the  various  business  of  the  farm  and  family.  Each 
one,  who  is  of  sufficient  size,  is  furnished  with  an  ax  and  a  hoe. 
We  cultivated  the  past  season  about  fifty  acres  of  com  and  pota- 
toes, most  of  which  was  planted  and  hoed  by  the  boys. 

'*  The  girls  are  in  two  divisions,  and  are  employ ed" alternately  in 
the  kitchen,  and  in  sewing,  spinning,  knitting,  and  other  domestic 
labors.  At  present,  they  are  taught  in  a  room  separate  from  the 
boys  ;  and,  a  part  of  the  time,  by  one  of  the  females  of  the  mis- 
sion. When  our  expected  help  arrives,  it  is  designed  to  have 
them  entirely  under  the  direction  of  a  female  teacher.  The  edu- 
cation of  girls  is  considered  of  primary  importance,  as  it  respects 
the  prospective  education  of  children,  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

**  Since  Oct.  1819,  there  have  been  erected,  at  Eliot,  a  joiner's 
shop,  a  meat  house,  two  com  cribs,  and  four  large  cabins,  which 
are  occupied  as  dwelling-houses.  Fifty  thousand  bricks  have 
been  made,  and  two  brick  chimneys  built ;  also,  considerable  oth- 
er brick  work  bas  been  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
kitchen,  including  an  oven,  and  arches  for  kettles. 

"  There  is  now  building  a  house  ninety  feet  by  forty,  including 
9  piazza,  calculated  for  four  families.  When  this  is  completed,  a 
sufficient  number  of  cabins  can  be  vacated  for  the  accommodation 
of  all  the  children,  who  can  be  admitted  to  the  school.  A  bam 
will  then  be  needed,  to  complete  the  principal  buildings  for  this 
establishment. 
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*^  f  he  improremeDtfi  have  been  conaidenibly  enlai^ged,  both  by 
clearing  new  land,  and  by  inclosing  two  small  unoccupied  fields^ 
which  lie  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile. 

**  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Fisk,  (who  was  a  blacksmith)  an  in- 
dustriSus  young  man  has  been  constantly  employed  in  the  smith's- 
shop ;  and  one  Choctaw  lad,  and  one  half  breed  are  learning  thft 
trade.  They  are  alternately  in  the  shop  and  school,  and  their 
proficiency  has  been  good.  Several  other  lads  are  desirous  of 
Iclurning  trades ;  but  we  are  not  yet  able  to  give  them  an  opportu-, 
nity. 

**  Two  wheel-wrights,  and  a  cabinet  maker,  have  been  employ- 
ed for  several  months.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  permanent 
.mechanics  of  the  above  description*  that  some  of  the  scholars  may 
be  instructed  in  those  arts.  • 

*^  In  order  to  Militate  the  communic^ation  with  Eliot,  and  par- 
ticularly between  Eliot  and  the  new  establishment  on  the  (M-^ib- 
bt-ka^  we  have,  with  the  assistance  of  Capt.  Folsom,  (a  half  breed) 
#pened  a  waggon  road  from  this  place  to  the  Pigeon  Roost,  on  the 
road  from  Nashville  to  Natchez.  There  is  now  a  waggon  commu*^ 
nication  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Yazoo,  to  those  of  the 
Tombigbee.  This  road  will  accommodate  those,  who  may  wish 
to  remove  from  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  to  the  valuable  lands  on 
the  Yazoo,  lately  obtained  from  the  Choctaws.  A  few  bridges, 
and  a  little  more  labor  on  a  part  of  the  way,  would  render  the 
road  good  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  from  the  ferry,  on  tbe  milita- 
ry road  at  Columbus,  to  Eliot.  We  have  been  with  a  waggon,  as 
fiff  down  the  Yazoo,  as  tbe  new  purchase ;  but  the  road  is  not 
opened  below  our  station. 

*'  The  property  belonging  to  the  establishment,  on  the  first  of 
Oct  1820,  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 

Sixty  acres  of  improvements  at}15-        -        -        -  }900 

A  horse  mill 200 

Joiner's  and  blacksmith's  shops,  tools  and  stock    -        -  600 

Twenty-two  other  buildings  of  various  sizes,           -        -  d,OOP 

A  waggon,  two  carts,  two  ploughs,  harness,  and  other  >      ^  ^qq 
farming  utensils                               ) 

Seven  horses,  at  ffiO 420 

A  yoke  of  oxen 160 

24 
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Two  htiiidred  Md  tw«&ty  he«d  of  neat  €«(ile,  at  J8      •  1  ,TgO 

Sixty  swine  at  $2  60 I.fi0 

Pork,  flonr,  corn,  potatoes,  &e.        ....  1,758 

Groceriei         - 360 

Beds  and  hoosehold  fnmitnre 500 

Cloth  of  varioos  kinds 260 

library        ....-..-.  320 

A  keel  boat,  the  Choctaw  packet        ....  400 

FiAy  thousand  brick  at  {6            .....  300 


}1 1,478 

.  **  S^ren  cowa  and  calres,  one  yoke  of  oten,  two  waggons,  one . 
cart,  and  various  other  articles,  had  been  taken  from  EUot,  for 
^e  new  establishment.     Similar  aid  will  hereafter  be  afforded  to 
Other  stations. 

•  •**  The  government  allows  an  additional  sum  of  a  thousand  dol- 
hurs  towards  the  expenses  of  the  buildings  at  Eliot.  The  plan  of 
the  buildings  at  Mayhew  is  also  approved,  and  a  stipulated  sum  is 
allowed  towards  erecting  them." 

The  following  incident  will  show  in  what  li^t  the  school  at 
Eliot  is  viewed  by  the  natives : — ^^  A  half-breed  Choctaw,  whose 
name  is  M'Curtin,  had  five  children  at  school,  and  sent  a  sixth. 
The  school  was  then  full,  and  the  sixth  could  not  be  received. 
The  missionaries  had  repeatedly  been  obliged  to  decline  receiving 
children.  On  the  return  of  his  chiM,  the  father  fell  into  a  pas- 
sion, sent  for  his  other  five  children,  and  took  them  from  the 
school.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  father  being  absent,  an  uncle  of 
the  children,  called  Capt.  Cole,  hearing  that  Mp.  Kingsbury  was 
at  Eliot,  repaired  thither  with  a  petition,  that  the  children  might  be 
received  again.  It  is  a  custom  of  the  Choctaws,  that  an  uncle  is  a 
sort  of  guardian  to  children,  even  during  the  life  of  the  fiither. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Capt.  Cole's  petition. 

'*  A'be'ate'iip'in'hoguej  June  6,  18S1. 
"  «• , 
*'  Friend  and  brother, 

*<  I  reflect  that  my  nephews  and  nieces  have  been  taken  from 
your  care,  and  the  loss  of  education  gives  me  a  gi^t  dissatisfiM^ 
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ttop  of  miad.  I  wuh  to  return  thit  bojfl  to  your  care  i^aio.  Toar 
•aocttoo  to  my  reqoett  will  gire  me  much  ^leasiire.  The  girb^ 
I  leave  that  to  yoor  owa  breast,  whether  you  wish  to  call  them  to 
your  care  once  more. 

"  When  they  were  taken  from  yoo,  it  gave  me  dimatirfaction  of 
mind ;  but  I  gave  way  to  the  fiither,  m  I  thought  it  my  doty. 

**  Should  yoo  be  willing  to  take  them«  you  will  please  to  answer 
me  by  the  first  opportunity,  and  you  will  oblige 
Your  Friend  and  Brother, 

ROBERT  COLE." 

'*  We  the  undersigned  humbly  request  that  Mr.  Kingsbury  shouU 
sanction  Capt  Cole's  request,  and  receive  his  nephews  in  the 
school  again,  as  we  feel  sorry  for  his  nephews— the  loss  <rf  their 
education,  which  appears  much  to  affect  him. 

Capt.  Levi  Perry,         his  x  mark. 
7W-cam-t*if6-6y,  x 

A^-no^a-ga,  x 

Hi-a-ca-gey,  x 

Aa-Ao-2e-if6-^,  x 

Che-eo-au'^kub-by,  x 

AefA-to-Aom-a-db«i-6y,  x 

*'  What  can  more  clearly  show  the  value,  which  the  natives  set  on 
education,  than  the  fiict,  that  nine  chieft  of  a  large  district,  should 
unite  in  a  humble  request,  that  children,  who  had  been  rashly  ta- 
ken away,  might  be  restored  again  to  the  school  ?  The  mission* 
aries  agreed  to  receive  the  children  again  ;  but  they  had  not  re- 
turned at  the  last  intelligence.  Capt.  Cole  is  (he  chief  speaker  of 
the  district,  in  which  he  resides,  and  may  succeed  Puck-sha-nuh- 
bee,  in  the  government  of  that  district." 

ttev.  Mr.  Kingsbvry^i  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  January 

30,  18W. 

Mayhem^  Choetam  Maiiomi  Jan.  90,  1822. 
*'  Sin, 

X  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  War  Department, 
I  have  the  honor  of  sobmktii^^  the  f<41owiDg  Rep^M^,  of  the 
Schools  in  the  Chodaw  Nation. 
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**Ab  this  report  has  been  long  delayed,  I  would  obseire  that 
a(  the  time  it  ongfat  to  have  been  made,  the  family  at  Eliot  were 
sniTering  by  severe  sickness,  and  the  scholars  who  in  August  went 
home  for  a  Yacation  of  six  weeks,  were,  by  the  sickness,  prevent* 
ed  from  returning  until  late  in  the  autumn,  and  some  have  but  re- 
cently gone  back.  The  report  was  delayed  nntil  it  could  be  seen 
what  effect  this  afflictive  dispensation  would  have  on  the  school. 

*\  There  are  two  primary  schools  in  this  nation,  under  the  joint 
patronage  of  the  government,  and  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
mL<tsioners  for  Foreign  Missions ;  and  one  local  school  which  is 
assisted  from  the  funds  of  the  other  two.  1  shall  notice  these,  in 
the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  commenced,  beginning 
with — 

Elioi. 

'*  This  establishment  was  commenced  in  August,  1818.  During 
the  past  year,  it  has  been  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hyington  ;  Captain  John  Smith,  and  Mr.  Elijah  Bradwell,  with 
their  fiunilies ;  and  a  single  female.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
persons  permanently  employed  at  Eliot,  with  their  occupations. 

Rev.  Cyrus  Byington,  Missionary  and  Rector. 

Mr.  Moses  Jewell,  Mechanic. 

Mrs.  Jewell  and  one  child. 

Mr.  Zechariah  Hawes,  Farmer  and  Shoemaker. 

Mr.  Anson  Dyer,  Steward. 

Mr.  Joel  Wood,  Teacher. 

Mrs.  Wood. 

Capt*  John  Smith,  Farmer,  and  Manager  of  Plantation. 

Mrs.  Smith  and  five  children. 

Mr.  Elijah  Bardwell,  Farmer  and  Teacher. 

Mrs.  Bardwell  and  three  children. 

Miss  Hannah  Thacher,  Teacher. 
'*  All  these  persons,  children  excepted,  have  freely  offered  their 
services  to  labor  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  have  been 
duly  accepted  by  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
All,  wliose  health  will  permit,  are  diligently,  and  most  of  them 
laboiiously  employed  in  their  respective  departments. 

"Besides  the  above,  from  8  to  12  Mechanics,  laborers,  and 
domestics,  are  hired  to  labor  for  the  establishment. 
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*'  In  the  school,  there  is  an  anoaal  yacation  of  six  vreeks,  com- 
tteacing  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Aug.  The  {wst  Tacations  haye 
been  longer,  on  account  of  sickness  in  the  famil  j.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term  in  Oct.  1820,  to  Aug.  1821,  when  it  closed, 
the  number  of  scholars  varied  from  50  to  70.  During  this  peri* 
od,  29  new  ones  were  admitted  ;  one  was  expelled  for  obstinate 
disobedience ;  and  six  others  were  taken  home  by  their  parentis 
who  thought  that  they  could  no  logger  spare  them  to  attend  school. 
The  latter  had  all  been  at  school  before  they  came  to  Eliot,  and 
when  they  left,  could  read  and  write  very  wdl. 

**  The  boys'  school  is  taught  on  the  Lancasterian  plan.  During 
the  three  last  months  of  the  term,  the  organization  and  discipline 
of  the  school  was  improved,  and  the  progress  of  the  scholars 
more  rapid.  While  out  of  school  they  labored  cheerfuUy,  and 
with  effect.  Besides  planting  and  hoeing,  and  laboring  in  various 
other  employments,  they  cleared  several  acres  of  land.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  ten  to  fifteen  acres,  may  in  this  way  be  annually  ad- 
ded to  the  plantation.  Three  of  the  scholars  are  learning  the 
blacksmith's  trade.    They  are  alternately  in  the  school  and  shop. 

**  The  female  scholars  have  been  placed  under  a  female  teach- 
er. While  out  of  school  they  are  employed  in  various  domestio 
labors,  under  the  superintendence  of  their  teacher,  and  the  other 
ladies.    Their  improvement  has  fully  equalled  our  expectations. 

"  Exertions  were  made  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
support  of  the  school,  and  family  from  our  own  resources.  The 
plantation  was  cultivated  in  the  best  manner — ^tbe  stock  carefully 
attended  to  and  every  department  was  managed  with  economy, 
skill  and  persevering  industry.  The  prospects  of  the  establish- 
ment were  never  more  promising  than  at  the  commencement  of 
the  vacation. 

**  About  that  time  a  distressing  and  fiital  sickness  commenced  in 
the  family.  One  after  another  was  attacked  with  the  bilious  or 
intermittent  fever.  Those  who  for  a  time  enjoyed  health  by  at- 
tending day  and  night  on  the  sick,  soon  became  the  yictims  of  dis< 
ease.  Of  28  persons,  including  children,  who  composed  the  per* 
manent  family  at  that  time,  not  one  escaped.  Several  of  the  hired 
people,  and  3  or  4  scholars,  who  continued  at  Eliot  through  the 
vacation,  were  also  sick. 
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<<  Mrs.  Jadith  Williams,  after  a  long  and  dMitrefMngiUaew,  died 
•on  the  ISth  of  October.  She  had  taken  an  active  and  laborioue 
part  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  family.*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jew- 
ell baried  their  oldest  child.  One  of  the  scbolaiSy  a  pfomisiiif; 
half  breed  lad,  about  13  years  old,  also  died.  He  was  kind  and* 
affectionate  in  his  deportment,  much  engaged  in  learning,  and  we 
hope  truly  pious. 

*'  The  school  and  the  labors  ^f  the  establishment  were  neces- 
sarily interrupted  by  the  sickness.  Bat  we  would  acknowledge, 
with  gratitude,  the  many  mercies,  which  a  kind  Providence  min*- 
gled  with  these  afflictions,  health  in  a  good  degree,  has  been  res- 
tored. The  products  of  the  field  have  been  secured  without 
loss,  and  have  abundantly  rewarded  our  labors.  There  have 
been  harvested  120Q  bushels  of  com,  760  bushels  of  potatoes, 
besides  some  beans,  peas,  oats,  turnips,  barley,  &c. 

**  The  schools  are  more  flourishing  than  at  any  former  period. 
There  are  in  both  76  scholars,  descendants  of  the  Choctaws,  and 
about  20  of  them  full  blooded  natives.  Five  children  belongiog 
to  the  white  families,  also  attend  the  school.  The  natives,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  Eliot,  are  friendly,  and  highly  pleas- 
ed with  the  opportunity  of  educating  their  children. 

(( The  past  year,  in  some  respects,  has  been  an  expensive  one. 
Sickness  obliged  us  to  hire  more  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
necessary.  There  has  been  erected  a  house  90  feet  by  40,  two 
stories  high,  and  calculated  for  four  fiimilies.  This  house  is  not 
yet  completed.  Sixty  of  the  scholars  have  been  entirely  support- 
ed, as  to  board  and  tuition,  and  many  o£  them  clothed.  Smith- 
work  and  other  property,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  }300,  have 
been  furnished  from  Eliot,  to  the  school  now  establishing  among 
the  Cherokees,  on  the  Arkansaw. 

"  The  whole  amount  of  disbursementa  from  Sept  30,  1820, 
io  Oct.  Ist,  1821,  was  }8,388,  87;  And  the  receipts,  during  the 
same  period,  amounted  to  {8,191, 23. 

[A  classified  statement  of  the  disbursements  and  receipts  fol- 
lows, not  important  to  be  here  inserted.] 

•  Mr.  WiUiamB  died  at  Eliot  of  a  fever  in  1819. 
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''The  profiefty  ¥el««giiig  to  tb6  school  die  first  of  Oeloter» 
^821,  was  estimated  as  fbDows : — 

70  acres  improved  kiid  at  ^10  {700 

7  horses  $420 — 3  yoke  of  oien  $9tB  645 

285  head  neat  cattle  $8  2,280 

170  swine  $St  340 

2  waggons,  one  cart,  and  other  farming  tools  400 

Joiner's  shop  took  and  stock  360 

Bhicksmitb's  shop  tools  and  stock  260 

Horse  Mill  $100^22  other  bntldings  $4000  4,100 

50  barrels  of  flour  $350—^3  do.  pork  $494  844 

Sugar,  coffee,  salt,  and  other  groceries  795 

Crop  of  1821  1,200 

Beds  and  other  household  fonritare  886 

Clothing,  cloth,  and  other  articles  in  store  2,000 

Library  $40O-4ceel  boat  $300  700 

$15,490 
*<  Much  credit  is  due  to  Captain  Smith,  and  those  who  have  la< 
bored  in  the  several  departments,  for  their  unremitting  exertions 
in  the  midst  of  sickness,  and  difficulties.  They  have  labored 
for  this  school  with  more  persevering  industry  and  self-denial, 
than  almost  any  persons  exercise  for  the  support  of  their  own 
families.  Mr.  Wood  and  Miss  Thacher^  have  been  indefatigable  in 
their  attention  to  the  schools.  Mr.  Byington  is  an  active  man, 
and  watches  with  a  vigilant  eye  over  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion. 
*^  The  second  school  established  in  this  nation,  is  called 

«  Preparations  for  this  school  were  commenced  on  a  small  scale, 
in  February,  1820.  Two  small  cabins  were  erected,  and  about 
25  acres  of  ground  cultivated.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
other  boildingB  were  commenced,  and,  it  was  expected  the  school 
would  be  opened  in  the  &11  of  1821.  But  the  society  from  whom 
we  expected  supplies  of  various  articles,  were  unable. to  forward 

*  In  honoar  of  leveral  celebrated  MinioDariet  of  this  name  among  the 
Vineyard  Miau  in  ManachogcttB. 
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them  «t  thai  time.    Bot  a  Tery  partial  supply  cf  money  cvM  he 
furnished  hy  the  Society,  and  some  disappointment  was  eiperien- 
ced  as  to  the  time  of  receiying  the  annuity  granted  to  this  school 
by  the  Choctaws.    The  work,  though  prosecuted  under  some  dis- 
adrantages,  did  not  stop.    The  buildings  and  other  preparations, 
were  carried  forward  by  obtaining  extensive  credit,  until  the 
money  in  expectation,  should  be  received. 
The  following  buildings  have  been  erected,  viz  :•— 
.   A  framed  dining  room  and  kitchen  64  feet  by  23 
3  log  dwelling-houses,  40  feet  by  20 
1  do.  14  feet  by  16 

•    4  dwelling  cabins,  18  feet  by  18 
3  cabins  for  meat,  grain,  and  meal 
A  joiner*d  shop,  a  blacksmith^s  shop 
3  stables,  2  corn  cribs,  and  two  other  out*houses. 
Five  brick  chimneys  have  been  built,  4  of  which  accommodate 
two  rooms  each.     These  buildings  hate  cost  nearly  ^4000.     Six- 
ty-five acres  of  good  land  are  enclosed,  and  most  of  it  under  culti- 
vation.   Valuable  teams  of  oxen  and  horses  have  been  purchased. 
Four  wagg6ns,  one  ox  cart,  and  a  good  supply  of  fiirming  and  me- 
'chanical  tools,  also  belong  to  the  establishment.     The  property  df 
all  kinds,  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 

65  acres  of  improved  land  at  ^10  ^650 

1 1  horses  ^660 — 4  yoke  of  oxen  ^00  960 

100  head  neat  cattle  $8  ^  800 

60  swine  $2  100 

4  waggons,  one  cart,  and  other  farming  tools  490 

Harness  for  waggons,  saddles  and  bridles  200 

,     Joiner's  shop,  tools,  and  stock  300 

Blacksmith's  shop,  tools,  and  stock  200 

14  other  buildings  3,660 

Shoemaker's  tools  and  stock  8*^ 

Provisions  on  hand  450 

Cooking  stove  and  kitchen  furniture  150 

Beds  and  other  household  furniture  488 

Clothing,  cloth,  and  other  articles  in  store  400 

Library  J200--30,000  brick  $1 80  380 

J9,306 
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oeipt0  4aiiiig  (be  Mine  period,  w^rp  f  8,489,  ^^. 

*^  The  aonaity  for  1821,  has  mm  *W»  mm^f  mt  A9 
^1276  foM  ik»  cMimliotk  (99d  iawBgfl^  4^  twl^JiWf  T^ie  ex- 
(pOMM  of  tliii  etlaUi^bniuit  wiU  iMtioqe  to  ^  l^^fj  &r  mb^ 
^meio  oeine.  A  school  komi^,  ||o««e  idW,  <««4  m^W9l  ff9ffr 
^Ivellingkeuses  irill  he  n^g^M. 

«*C)olhiag,  kilcbee  awl  Iahle/ur«kq9e,  %c)Mql  b^^,  ?i|d  ?^- 
Ms  pcber  sapfOies,  to  4ha  amount  qf  fi^wt  {(^KK^  .fr^.op  thiiir 
jpaj  firom  (Bosiee,  for  this  aoh^l.  Wkfi^  rth^  arriff ,  <:)ie  ichopl 
win te4>peBed  40'reaeiKe>a(c|i<4ai9.  ^Qiofspf IInb  fii^F^.h9Teya|K* 
fKMseddiasatis&clioii  st  sp  Ipog  |i  delay  Id  ^^p^Mog  t^p  pclipol.  } 
«aD  (Nilf  eajr,  tfuit  ive  teve  :dqpe  ^what  ftft  ^^}^.  jNor  ^  x^# 
^iok  Ihese  .has  heea  wy  lofli  by  a  few  Bm#^/d|tlfij.  .411  thp 
rfqiids  liare  -been  enploy/ad  ii»  poiyiissiiig  necessfry  jufic^is,  wij)|ti- 
<eoi  prhich  Ijie  jvorkconU  4>Qt  be  p^oseoutrci  \o  aAv^I^^. 

'«'  TbeiiBoiicif  f«e  b»«e  ireoAiTed,  has.Dpt  l»99^9ufficjieii.t^o  ^r^t 
Hie  Deoespery:bMiVdiii9i,  f«iascii^e  tea^s,  wj^ggWi,  %rmipg  tpqte, 
MedMMcal  4ools,  die.  mad  ^Hpport  a  scho)9l  at  thfs  ^aiiie  t^p^. 
Tbeae  .things  must  be  itabenifk  cooirse,  ^ccording.to  our  ability, 
«iiddhefundso  djspeaed  pf^  will,  iu  tbe  end,  mQ0t  efijeotua^y 
jQDDtithute  4o  4be  perauiiieRt  s4i>port  of  the  school. 

^  Thete  aKeix>|SMSeM  VviUi  this  fk$a^pn,  tbe  following  pecsoo^* 
Tiz:— 

Rev.  Cyrpt  Kingabary,  Superinteadant. 

Mvs.  Kii9bm7,,i^dtwoc^ildien. 

IRtw.  JUfi>9d  Wright,  Mmifooafej. 

Doct.  WjUMn  W.Pcifle,  ehysidan. 

;|fr.  CtilTOC4iishfP9n>  &nner  and  manager  of  pl^i^on. 

Mrs.  Churchman  and;tbree  diildreo. 

Mr.  >WiUi«m.Jil<|oper,  teacher  and  shoi^^er. 

Mr.rSsmuel  Wisper,  joiper^  wheelrji^. 

JKie.  Wiiner,  T^peher. 

;Mr.  FbiloB.  Steimvt,  saMler  apd  shoemaker. 
*'ThesecperseM,ebiMffep  excepted,  are  epgaged  for  lUe,  .and 
Yeoeire  no  other  con^peosatioD  tbim  their  board.and  clotfaipg.  Dr. 
Pride. oftointes  es |ihQrilMui,bqtbrpt  Kaybew  and jf;iiot. 
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Besides  the  abeve,  there  are  from  tea  to  16  hired  i 
labourers,  ond  domestics,  employed  at  M syhew.  Two  luif  breed 
Choctaw  lads,  also  reside  here,  one  as  iateqnretor,  the  other  is 
learning  the  blacksmith's  trade. 

**  In  May  last,  three  white  men  who  have  Chectiw  Amiliea,  and 
t^hose  children  had  been  at  Eliot,  proposed  to  pot  np  buildiogi  ui 
their  own  neighborhood  for  a  small  school,  and  board  and  cbihe 
their  own  children,  if  we  would  furnish  a  teacher.  This  ptopo« 
ssl  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WiHiamSy  who  Ibrmeriy  had 
charge  of  the  scholars  at  Eliot,  were  designated  lor  this  purpose. 
They  leA  Eliot  about  the  first  of  October.  Serersl  boildiogp 
have  been  erected,  and  a  school  of  about  16  scholars,  commen- 
ced with  favorable  prospects.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willianw  have  been 
unwearied  in  their  labors.  The  waea  who  engaged  to  pot  up  the 
building?,  and  provide  for  their  children,  have  made  commenda- 
Me  exertions.  They  have  been  assisted  by  a  widow  womaoy  a 
half  breed  Choctaw,  who  has  a  family  she  is  edociAing.  Supplies 
to  the  amount  of  }S00  have  been  furnished  to  this  school  from 
Eliot  and  May  hew,  and  Mr.  Williams  is  authorised  to  support  4  or 
5  poor  scholars.  At  this  school  also,  the  scholars  board  with  the 
teacher ;  the  parents  furnish  provision  and  a  book.  While  out 
of  school,  they  are  trained  to  habits  of  industry.  The  place  se* 
lected  for  this  school  is  called  NtweU^  and  is  on  the  old  Natchez 
trace,  about  %b  lAiles  sooth  of  the  road  leading  from  Mayhew  to 
Eliot. 

**  One  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid  by  the  United  States 
Agent  to  the  superintendant^  being  the  annuity  for  1821,  granted 
by  the  Choctawslbr  a  third  primary  school  in  the  S.  E.  DiArict. 
This  is  reserved  for  the  specified  object,  and  will  be  employed  so 
soon  as  sufficient  additional  funds  can  be  secured,  and  suitable  per- 
sons engi^ed  to  carry  on  the  work. 

''  Before  closing  this  report,  1  b^  leave  respectfully  to  intro- 
duce a  few  remarks.  The  schools  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  have 
very  considerable  resources,  and  are  becoming  extensive  and  im- 
portant in  their  effects.  All  the  arrangements  respecting  them, 
have  been  made  with  reference  to  their  perfMMWt  support,  and 
gradual  increase.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  already  per- 
.  ceptible  at  Eliot     By  a  comparison  with  the  Ibnoer  Report,  it 
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iNH^seentlHit  the  disb«neiiitiiti  ibr  tlie  taatyew*  were  lea*  by 
almoet  $4000,  th^iii  thoM  of  llie  iMceding.  U  witt,  bowerer»  be 
teveffRlyean  before  the  advwtagee  of  tbe  |ilaii  wiU  be  fully  fe- 
alised. 

«<  Beoevtileiit  penoMia  the  Umtod SAites,  bsf^e  mbI  ki^e  se^ 
plies  ef  elotfaiiig  and  odier  TalaeUe  erltelet  for  the  hm  of  thoie 
fchooto.  TfaetedOMtieM  have  been  of  eMetttMserrice.  With- 
oot  them  the  iKihoob  oMtt  here  ha^elriied,  aiMl  perhaps  hwre  be» 
^▼en  up.  Of  some  of  these  articles  «icre  has  heea  a  mttch 
forger  supply  recored  thao  we  expected^  and  we  presone  laiier 
^n  was  anticipsfted  by  the  yarioas  donors.  Afler  supplying  the 
wants  oi  the  scholars  and  of  the  fanily,  a  large  surplus  remaiMd. 
Some  of  this  is  sold  to  hired  persons,  and  so  fir  saves  the  payment 
mcmey.  Some  is  giren  to  the  Indians,  in  exchange  for  cortt,  beef, 
and  other  articles  purchased*^ them,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
the  schools  and  the  natives.  The  remainder  of  the  surplus  will 
he  reserved  until  some  way  is  opened  for  its  disposal. 

**  The  proper  distribution  of  these  charities,  imposes  on  us 
highly  responsible  and  difficult  duties.  We  wish  ever  to  keep 
in  mind,  that  an  injudicious  bestowment  of  charity,  increases  the 
evil,  it  is  designed  to  remedy.  This  is  especially  the  case  among 
savages.  Our  object  has  ever  been  to  furnish  them  only  such 
aid  and  instruction  as  would  enable  them  better  to  provide  for 
their  own  wants,  and  not  to  induce  them  to  depend  on  the  United 
States  for  a  supply. 

**  The  hctf  that  such  a  liberal  support  of  clothing  has  been  sent 
to  the  schools,  doubtless  induces  some  to  do  less  for  their  chil- 
dren, than  they  otherwise  would.  The  parents  of  most  of  the 
scholars  are  poor,  and  unable  to  do  much  towards  the  board  and 
clothing  of  their  children.  But  it  is  sometimes  a  question  how  far 
bharity  ought  to  be  extended  to  those,  whose  parents  are  well  abfe 
to  support  them.  Several  of  this  description  have  clothed  their 
children,  and  paid  for  their  board,  and  all  appeared  willing  to  da 
it,  until  they  were  told  by  gentlemen  from  the  States,  that  the 
Government  would  educate  their  children,  and  that  they  need  be 
at  no  expense  for  it.  Previously  to  this  rumor,  the  Choctaws 
bad  manifested  a  ooUe  liberality.  It  is  presumable  they  wiH  again 
manifest  a  sioiilor  spirit,  when  they  come  better  to  appreciate  the 
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MvaMi§g$  tf  «itteiMD«  iod  moie  eorredkl j  to  i 
aieali»  by  whid^it  b  snfipMted  amoflg  then. 

^'  A0  yel  bot «  flmtt  purtum  of  tte  duMtm  «f  tin  i 
be  educated  at  theae  schools.  What  is  contribnted  by  the  tkii 
tsmrards  the  uwppirt  of  their  oim  chBim,  wW  ottMe  us  to  «x- 
fianijiiit  so  ranch  ivrthar  the  booeitB  of  ieailraetioii  to  the  poor. 

**  The  wyetehoihwss  of  (hb  people  is  dbily  heeoming  onm 
WMiifeBt;  40  is  «Ik>  dus  ieiyartaeiTfii  of  eslendi^g,  as  speedily  m 
possible^  So  the  nstof  geDWMtHMi,  tiw  salotary  idkieiices  of  eiY* 
iticed  aad  ehnstias  educsttioD,  On  this  rests  the  ooly  hope  of 
MBciMBg  tinaffooi  the  awiceof  onpniicipled  white  people,  and 
ftoaithe  inihmwe  of  dietr  own  oogovened  appelilei  aiad  pos^ 


'« DiuMg  tin  past  sonaer,  in  ohe  tieighboribood  of  about  eijg^ 
Ittles  sqoare,  tOBnen  and  two  woosea  leat  tiieir  hfes  by  whiskey. 


Gopt  L.  Perry,  one  of  the  mset  nsefid  Chielii  in  tfie  mdion)  was 
lecently  mordered  in  a  dnnfcen  aftay .  The  asordarer  of  ooovse 
was  killed.  Two  other  tnen  coaumtled  suicide,  in  conseqaence 
of  hsviog  lost  their  [Hroperty  by  intemperaace 

**  We  wottU  rfiffKslftilly  snbnit  to  the  consaderaAion  of  the  £a- 
ecntiye,  whether  oay  direct  measiires  can  be  adopted  to  diaiiaish 
tliis  great  evil,  and  stop  die  edhsion  of  human  Mood,  with  which 
thiB  land  is  so  deeply  stained. 
With  great  respect, 

I  haye  the  honor  to  be  yonr  obedient  eeraait, 
CYRUS  KIN0JB6URY, 
Sypmmtmiiku^  ^  SehoaU  in  ihe  Ckeetow  JMNmoo." 
Ike  Hon.  Jo^H  C.  Calbovw,  3K»s<09y  i^Hiir. 


The  foli^ng  u^armatim  mot  9^0%  ammunitated  to  nm  m 
Wa$kingm.,  Jfarch,  18i^  hy  o  r99p€okMe  genHmmm  from 
AotcAaar. 

The  ChoctawB,  in  Council  the  kst  October,  resolved,  that«wtt 
schools  sbsAl  be  established  in  all  popoloos  parte  of  Oieir  coiu^, 
80  that  oooe  of  the  ftmilies  should  be  loere  than  three  or  four 
miles  froQi  a  school,  that  children  flight  conyeoienlly  go  hosie  «t 
night,  and  save  expense. 
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tm  of  iinl«at  spiriln  WiAa  the  israiiiry,  01  pMihy  ofilt  &ffcitaM« 
CcmiMtlew  W0i^  i#|MifiMa»d  MiUiom«d  Woory  tk«  rote  m^ 
AiMsi.  by  tewipg  Mid  4iilroyk«  ftU  s«eh  Mti^ 
ii«  iidM[«tiuii4beie  Indiaat  were  ntkMg  npi4  iidhmois  k  cnil* 
mtiom  mri  Itot  U  WM  Uie  deiireirfthe  wkite  inbiUtanto  W  ftUi 
•Hie.  thai  lime  IndMM,  m  toan  at  edocated,  ahould  be  BMi^ed 
Oieait  ipd  eiQoj  willi  tbeei.  Ike  rig^  aed  prtvikfta  ef 


Descriptioh  of  Mayb£w. 
UiUrfrem  Ikf  Rn.  Mr.  O^BdM. 

"  CREEK-PiTH,  April  30,  1822, 

**  I  have  visited  May  hew,  the  French  Camps,  and  Eliot,  with 
much  satisfaction ;  and  am  now  on  my  way,  with  Mr.  Kiagsbary^ 
to  meet  the  Corresponding  Secretary  at  Brainerd.  The  situation 
of  Mayhew  is  pleasant  indeed.  As  you  approach  it  from  the  east, 
there  opens  unexpectedly  to  view,  an  esUenaive  prairie,  which 
contains  several  thousand  acres,  and  which  appears  to  be  without 
a  single  stone,  or  tree,  or  fence,  except  now  and  then  a  small 
clustei  of  of  trees  at  great  distances,  like  the  little  isles  of  the  sea, 
and  except  abo  the  railing  which  incloses  the  fields  of  Mayhew. 
These  fields  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  prairie,  and  directly  ii) 
front  of  the  Mission-houses.  '*  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  eajrth»  is  Mount  Zioo,  on  the  sides  of  the  north.**  Cast- 
ing your  eye  over  the  prairie,  you  discover  here  and  there,  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses,  and  wild  deer,  all  grasing  and  heppy •'**<' 
<'  This,"  said  Dr.  Worcester,  as  he  passed  Mayhew,  on  |is  wa^ 
towards  home,  and  toward*  heaven — *'  This  is  the  loveliest  spot 
my  eyes  ever  saw."  The  graia,  which  will  soon  be  eight  feet 
high,  is  now  about  eight  inches^  and  has  all  the  freahnesa  of  spring 
The  prairie  has  very  gentle  elevationa  and  depressions,  which 
contain  each  from  100  to  1000  acres,  and  which,  from  a  distance, 
resemble  the  undulating  motion  of  the  Atlantic,  a  few  leagues  from 
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land,  sAier  a  itonn.  An  hmidred  hmnes  «id  elMinoli  «mild  gi} 
abreast  in  any  directkm,  and  Witii  ateiost  any  speed.  As  you  pro- 
ceed, Mayhew  often  almost  wholly  disappears  ;  again  it  rises  to  ^ 
vievr  in  sttil  greater  lov^eliness,  hatf  encircled  with  the  oak,  which, 
with  the  syeoBoivre  and  ovolberry,  border  the  prairie  on  aH  sides* 
Flowers  of  red,  purple,  yellow,  and  indeed  of  erery  hue,  are 
scattered,  by  a  bountlAil  God,  in  rich  profusion,  and  in  all  the 
beauty  and  innocence  of  Eden,  on  each  side  of  the  path  $  and  their 
fragrance  is,  as  if  the  rery  incense  of  hearen  were  there  offered* 
You  can  stand  in  almost  any  place,  and  count  flowen  of  ten  or 
twelve  different  hues.  The  distance  to  Mayhew,  which  at  first 
appears  to  be  no  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards,  is  no  less  than 
two  miles.  And  as  you  walk  on,  contemplating  this  lorely  scene, 
with  all  its  interesting  associations,  your  soul,  or  erer  you  are 
aware,  will  make  you  like  the  chariots  of  Amminadab. 

**  This,**  said  one  of  the  missionaries  to  me,  Mis  the  Lord's  plan- 
tation. These  are  his  fields.  These  houses,  these  cattle,  and 
these  utensils,  are  also  his.  We  are  his  servants,  and  hope  to  die 
in  his  service.'^  The  missionaries  are  laboring  constantly,  cheer- 
fully and  prayerfully,  and  with  much  of  a  spirit  of  self-denial.  A 
School,  on  a  lai|;e  scale,  is  about  to  go  into  operation. 
**Last  week  Mr.  Kingsbury  assembled  the  chiefs  and  principal  men 
of  the  district,  and  explained  to  them  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
school.  To  this,  one  of  the  chiefs  replied; — <*  I  be  not  accustomed  to 
make  a  talk  with  the  whites,  but  when  a  man's  heart  feel  glad,  he 
can  say  it.  We  have  listened  to  your  talk.  We  never  understood 
this  business  so  well  before.  We  never  before  understood  so  well, 
that  the  missionaries  labor  here  without  pay;  but  leave  their  farms 
and  houses,  and  all  for  good  of  the  Choctaws. .  The  Choctaws  are 
ignorant.  They  know  when  day  come,  and  when  night  come. 
That  all  they  know."  He  wished,  when  I  returned  to  the  north, 
through  the  great  cities,  I  would  say  to  the  white  men, — "  You 
are  our  fathers.  We  are  poor  and  feeble.  Fathers  must  pro- 
vide for  the  chUdren.  When  these  missionaries  die,  send  more. 
We  expect  to  die  in  our  old  habit ;  but  we  want  our  children  do 
better." 
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I  dbae  aiy  aecount  of  tlie  Cherc^ees  with  the  foUowing  extract 
of  a  letter  from  an  iDtelligent  lady,  who  lately  siade  a  vkit  to  Brain- 
aid,  and  was  a  witness  of  what  she  relates. 

«^  Del^htful  as  social  intercourse  must  be  in  the  mission  fiuuly, 
we  fonnd  but  few  opportunities  of  spending  an  eyening  as  a  do- 
mestic circle.  In  one  of  these  few,  the  conversation  turned  on 
«'  the  Star  in  the  West.*"  Elijah  Hicks,  son  of  the  venenMe 
Charles  Hicks,  wd  clerk  of  the  nation,  was  one  of  the  eirde. 
His  presence  would  not  have  disgraced  any  circle,  either  in  ap- 
pearance, manner,  or  conrersation.  He  listened  to  our  yarious 
remarks  with  deep  attention,  but  gaye  not  his  opinion.  At  length 
with  much  propriety  of  manner  and  expression,  he  asked, 
^*  Whether  our  divines  generally  supposed  the  return  of  the  Jews, 
predicted  by  the  Prophets,  was  a  spiritual,  or  a  ten^ral  return  ?" 

<«  Judge  Boudinot^s  statements  were  found  by  the  missionaries  to 
be  correct.  Customs,  like  those  of  the  Jews,  were  from  time  to 
time,  dtscoyered.  Their  present  "city  ofre&ge  for  the  man- 
skyer,"  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  white  settlement,  where  the  guilty 
must  stay  till  after  corn-planting,  when  he  may  return  in  safety." 

Progress  of  civilization  among  ike  budeans. 

^^  Some  of  the  Indians  are  said  to  live  in  very  decent  style,  cul- 
tivate their  lands,  and  keep  good  tables.  Two  Cherokees  by  the 
name  of  Tan,  have  built  good  brick  houses,  and  another  Cher- 
okee, who  would  imitate  the  Missionaries  in  all  they  do,  has 
built  him  a  house  in  exact  imitation  of  theirs.  A  pious  man  from 
Georgia,  four  years  ago,  passed  through  the  nation,  and  again, 
last  year:  he  says,  << their  improvement  is  astonishing."  The 
Missionaries  are  richly  compensated  for  all  their  trials,  in  knowing 
that  a  nation  are  reaping,  not  only  temporal,  but  eternal  benefit, 
through  their  exertions.  Father  Hoyt  says,  nothing  of  any  coo- 
sequence  transpires  at  the  oussion,  but  it  is  known  through  Uie 
nation  in  three  days.  Circumstances,  little  thou^t  of  by  our- 
selves, would  excite  much  interest  and  observation  through  the 

•  A  book  with  this  title,  ofwhiohthe  late  JPkrendent  of  the  AmeriGMi  BiUe 
Socie^  (Dr.  Bw^^mi)  wm  the  author. 
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land.    The  MimiMmry  has  banHj  ikm  to  wSmA  ob  tbe  eniAeace 
OB  whidl  he  stands* 

^*  CiTilizatioD,  and  a  knonfledge  of  the  Scripiam,  will  d^vbtl^as, 
dtftfid  the  inist  Which  haft  to  hng  hang  oter  Uieta  ntftioai,  and 
fliiew  them  to  he  not  inlerior  to  any  other  people.  Their  fends 
are  now  dmdsd  into  comities ;  judges  are  appointed  ;  aod  oaurts 
Mid.  Jndge  Brown  was  once  at  Brainerd,  while  i  was  there. 
ffe  possessed  no  sdMfll  ^ree  o^  unaffBded  dignity.  I  aaw  his 
neioe,  Delilah  fields,  a  girl  not  titclre  yeaors  old,  laake  cofiee, 
and  prepare  him  a  breiddbst  m  good  style,  and  then  wait  on  the 


**  I  snw  bot  one  iutezicated  person,  and  did  not  hear  an  oalh 
fnoik  a  Cborohee,  during  the  term  of  three  months. 

**  Tbaft  wm  comiMn :  tot  the  sation  coadeinoed  it.  Doring 
oiur  stay,  two  horses  wei«  stolen  from  ik»  misssett.  Several  Cher- 
dkfff&B  assorted  as  of  their  safe  return,  and,  with  our  brother  Reed, 
were  aMny  da3r8  engird  in  their  pursuit.  The  thioTos  were  of- 
ten heard  iff,  in  diferent  parts  of  the  nation  ;  and  imding  no  pros- 
pect of  escape,  they  turned  the  horses  loose  upon  the  monntains, 
where  they  were  soon  found.  Several  small  articles  had  also 
been  stolen.  Mr.  Butf  er  made  a  journey  to  the  venerable  Charles 
Hicks,  for  redress.  The  good  man  said,  *^  We  are  to  have  a 
coQQcil  next  week.  I  will  have  a  talk,  and  you  wiU  hear  no 
more  of  it."  " 


CillCKASAWS. 

The  territory  of  the  Cfddat^awi  is  included  within  the  <^«atep- 
isd  limits  of  the  Stales  of  Tenoessee,  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi. 
More  than  half  Is  in  ifissiasippi.  It  is  bounded  saest  hy  the  Mis- 
sissippi river ;  north  by  4he  Ohio ;  east  by  the  Tennessee  rvTOf, 
and  Ahibama  T«mtory,  and  aonth  by  the  country  of  the  'Choc- 
laws.  The  boundary  line,  connneMoes  on  ikt  Mississippi,  n  litde 
belo^  Lit.  84^  north,  proceeds  up  this  river  io  the  etitrance  'Of 
the  Ohio;  up  the  Ohio  to  the  junction  of  the  Tennessee  ;  up  the 
Tennessee  to  Oany  Creek,  about  twenfty  imlesi^owthe  Muscle 
Shoals ;  up  Cany  Creek  to  its  source  :  thence  in  a  line  to  the 
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Tombigbee ;  down  this  river  to  the  mouth  of  Oketibba,  in  about 
Lat.  30^,  where  it  meets  the  Choctaw  line  ;  and  from  this  point 
in  a  north-west  direction,  to  its  commencement  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. A  large  portion  of  the  country  is  very  fertile  and  valua- 
ble. They  have,  by  late  treaties,  ceded  to  the  United  States,  all 
their  lands  lying  north  of  the  parallel  of  35^  N.  Lat.  or  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Tennessee.  Their  present  Territory  lies  whol- 
ly in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

The  number  of  souls  in  this  tribe  is  given  in  the  Table.  There 
are  four  males  to  one  female.  This  inequality  is  attributed  to  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  which  is  general  in  this  tribe. 

The  Chickasaws  have  always  been  warm  friends  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  hospitality.  Some  of  the 
Chiefs  are  half  breed,  men  of  sense,  possess  numerous  negro 
slaves,  and  annually  sell  several  hundred  cattle  and  hogs.  The 
nation  resides  in  eight  towns,  and  like  their  neighbors,  are  con- 
siderably advanced  in  civilization.  The  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  have  in  contemplation  the  spee- 
dy establishment  of  a  mission  among  these  Indians,  preparations  for 
which  are  already  made.  This  is  done  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  nation.* 

One  of  the  Synods  of  the  Carolinas,  is  engaged  in  planting  an 
Education  Family  among  this  Indian  nation. 


Cjf  ike  Trih€9  west  of  the  Mississippi^  and  north  of  the  Missouri. 

Of  these  tribes  I  have  here  nothing  to  state,  other  than  what 
wiM  be  found  in  pp,  34  and  36  of  the  Report^  and  in  the  Table. 

Appendix  B.  b. — Rep.  p.  34. 

The  contemplated  establishment  at  the  Conncil  Bluffs,  planned 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Badger,  of  which  some  farther  account  may  be  giv- 
en, if  our  limits  permit,  under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Articles, 

•  Sm  Or.  Worcester's  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  p.  164. 
S6 
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is  for  the  present  suspended,  but  will  probably,  in  some  form,  be 
renewed. 


App.  C.  c. — Rep.  p.  36. 

See  an  account  of  the  settlement  referred  to,  in  Report,  p.  50, 
note. 


App.  D.  d. — Rep.  p.  36. 

Interesting  extracts  from  Mr.  Harmon's  Journal,  relating  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians  on  the  north  west  borders  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  adjoining  territories  on  the  north,  will 
be  given  under  our  Miscellaneous  head,  which  see. 

The  Table  gives  the  names  of  the  Tribes  in  this  portion  of  our 
country,  with  their  numbers  and  places  of  residence. 

In  Maj.  Marston's  letter,  p.  120,  App.  and  Mr.  Sibley's,  p.  203, 
will  be  found  important  information  concerning  several  of  the  large 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  Territory  of  which  we  are  speaking.  With- 
in this  Territory  two  military  posts,  one  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's river,  and  the  other  at  the  Council  Bhifls,  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Government. 


Of  the  Indian  Tribes  between  the  Missouri  and  Arkansaw  rivers. 

Within  the  Territory  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  i.  e.  be- 
tween the  Missouri  river,  north,  and  Red  river,  south,  and  the 
Mississippi,  east,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  west ;  a  number  of 
the  tribes  lately  residing  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  having 
sold  all  their  lands  to  the  U.  States,  are  re-planted,  or  to  be  re- 
planted, on  lands  selected;  or  to  be  selected,  and  such  as  shall  be 
approved  by  the  tribes  concerned.  Some  of  these  tribes  are  sat- 
isfactorily settled :  others  have  had  lands  assigned  them,  with 
which  they  have  been  dissatisfied,  and  have  refused  to  accept 
them;  and  others  still  linger  on  the  lands  of  their  fathers'  sepul- 
chres, which  they  have  sold,  and  the  places  which  are  to  be  their 
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fatare  home  are  anknown  to  them.  Not  a  few  of  the  tribes  lately 
rich  in  yalaable  lands,  have  now  no  spot  to  which  they  can  point, 
and  say,  **  that  is  my  land ;  there  is  my  home/' 

Of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  just  mentioned,  the  fol- 
lowing information  has  been  collected  from  various  sources. 

Under  this  head  I  give  first  a  letter  from  G.  C.  Sibley  Esq.  Fac- 
tor, at  Fort  Osage,  to  Thomas  L.  McKenney^  Esq,  giving  a  partic- 
ular and  valuable  account  of  the 


Osagesy  Kanzasy  and  loway  Indians. 

"  Fort  Osage,  Ist  October,  1820. 
*'  Sir, 

^<  Your  letter  of  the  9th  August,  was  received  three  days  ago, 
1  hasten  to  reply  to  the  queries  therein  contained. 

**  The  tribes  of  Indians,  who  usually  hold  intercourse  with  this 
trading  house,  are 

<*  1st.  The  Kansas y  residing  about  three  hundred  miles  up  the 
Kansas  river,  in  one  village.  They  hunt  all  through  the  exten- 
sive country  watered  by  the  Kansas  River,  and  on  the  Missouri, 
south  side,  above  this  place  to  the  Nodoway.  I  rate  this  tribe  at 
somewhere  about  eight  hundred  souls,  of  whom  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  are  warriors  and  hunters,  thirty  or  forty  superan- 
nuated old  men,  and  the  rest  women  and  children. 

"  2d.  The  Great  Osages,  of  the  Osage  River.  They  live  in 
one  village  on  the  Osage  river,  seventy-eight  miles  (measured) 
due  south  from  Fort  Osage.  They  hunt  over  a  very  great  extent 
of  country,  comprising  the  Osage,  Gasconade  and  Neeozho  rivers 
and  their  numerous  branches.  They  also  hunt  on  the  heads  of  the 
St.  Francis  and  White  Rivers,  and  on  the  Arkansaw.  I  rate  them  at 
about  one  thousand  two  hundred  souls,  three  hundred  and  fifty  of 
whom  are  warriors  and  hunters,  fifty  or  sixty  superannuated,  and 
the  rest  are  women  and  children. 

'*  3d.  The  Great  Osages  of  the  Neeozho,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  or  forty  miles  south  west  of  Fort  Osage  ;  one  village  on 
the  Neeozho  River.  They  hunt  pretty  much,  in  common  with 
the  tribe  of  the  Osage  river,  from  which  they  separated  six  or 
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eight  years  ago.  This  village  contains  about  four  hundred  souk, 
of  whom  about  an  hundred  are  warriors  and  hunters,  some  ten 
or  fifteen  aged  persons,  and  the  rest  are  women  and  children. 

*'  4th.  The  Little  Osages.  Three  viils^s  on  the  Neeozho 
River,  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  south  west  of  this  place.  This  tribe,  comprising  all  three 
villages,  and  comprehending  about  twenty  families  of  Bfissouries 
that  are  intermarried  with  them,  I  rate  at  about  one  thousand 
souls,  about  three  hundred  of  whom  are  hunters  and  warriors, 
twenty  or  thirty  superannuated,  and  the  rest  are  women  and 
children.  They  hunt  pretty  much  in  common  with  the  other 
tribes  of  Osages  mentioned,  and  frequently  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Kansas,  some  of  the  branches  of  which  interlock  with  those  of 
.the  Neeozho. 

^*  5th.  The  loways,  only  visit  this  place  occasionally.  This 
tribe  is  about  as  numerous  as  the  Kansas.  They  are  latterly  much 
divided,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  state  precisely  how  many  villages 
they  occupy,  or  where  they  are  located.  About  half  the  tribe  I 
understand  joined  the  Oitoes,  near  the  Council  Blu&,  last  year, 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  there.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they 
still  remain  there  or  not.  The  other  part  of  the  tribe  remains  in 
two  villages,  I  believe,  on  the  De  Moines  and  Grand  Rivers.  The 
loways  hunt  principally  between  the  Missouri,  north  of  it,  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  from  the  heads  of  the  two  Chacatons,  up  to  the 
Nodoway,  and  sometimes  still  farther  up. 

**  6th.  Of  the  Chaneersy  or  Arkansaw  tribes  of  Osages,  I  need 
say  nothing,  because  they  do  not  resort  here  to  trade.  I  have  al- 
ways rated  that  tribe  at  about  an  equal  half  of  all  the  Osages. 
They  hunt  chiefly  in  the  Arkansaw  and  White  Rivers,  and  their 
waters. 

'<  It  must  be  understood,  that  the  above  is  merely  an  estimate 
of  numbers  founded  on  the  general  knowledge  I  have  of  the  sev- 
eral tribes  mentioned,  and  without  any  pretensions  to  accuracy, 
though  I  do  not  believe  I  am  far  from  the  truth  ;  if  any  thing,  I  am 
over  the  mark.  As  relates  to  the  Osages  ;  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  enumerate  them  correctly.  I  have  made  several  attempts 
in  vain.  They  are  continually  removing  from  one  village  to  an- 
other, quarrelling  and  intermarr3'ing,  so  that  the  strength  of  no 
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partictilar  village  cao  ever  be  correctly  ascertained.  I  do  not  be- 
lieTe  that  any  of  the  tribes,  named  above,  increase  in  number,  take 
them  in  the  aggregate,  and  I  think  they  are  rather  diminishing. 
They  are  always  at  war,  and  not  a  year  passes  that  they  do  not 
lose  some  in  that  way.  Epidemic  diseases  attack  them  now  and 
then,  and  sweep  them  off  by  families. 

"  I  proceed  to  answer  your  4th  query.     The  main  dependence    j  ~ 
of  each  and  every  of  the  tribes  I  have  mentioned,  for  clothing  and    ^^ 
subsistence,  is  hunting.     They  would  all  class  alike  in  respect  of 
their  pursuits  ;  therefore,  one  general  remark  will  suffice  for  all. 

'*  They  raise  annu^ly  small  crops  of  com,  beans,  and  pumpkins, 
these  they  cultivate  entirely  with  the  hoe,  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner. Their  crops  are  usually  planted  in  April,  and  receive  one 
dressing  before  they  leave  their  villages  for  the  summer  hunt,  in 
May.  About  the  first  week  in  August  they  return  to  their  villa- 
ges to  gather  their  crops,  which  have  been  lef^  unhoed  and  an£sa- 
ced  all  the  season. 

''  Each  family,  if  lucky,  can  save  from  ten  to  twenty  bags  of  com 
and  beans,  of  a  bushel  and  a  half  each  ;  besides  a  quantity  of  dried 
pumpkins.  On  this  they  feast,  with  the  dried  meat  saved  in  the 
summer,  till  September,  when  what  remains  is  cashed,  and  they 
set  out  on  the  fall  hunt,  from  which  they  return  about  Christmas. 
From  that  time,  till  some  time  in  February  or  March,  as  the  season 
happens  to  be  mild  or  severe,  they  stay  pretty  much  in  their  vil- 
Is^es,  making  only  short  hunting  excursions  occasionally,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  they  consume  the  greater  part  of  their  cashes.  In 
February  or  March  the  spring  hunt  commences  ;  first  the  bear, 
and  then  the  beaver  hunt.  This  they  pursue  till  planting  time, 
when  they  again  return  to  their  village,  pitch  their  crops,  and  in 
May  set  out  for  the  summer  hunt,  taking  with  them  their  residue,, 
if  any,  of  their  corn,  &c.  This  is  the  circle  of  an  Osage  life, 
here  and  there  indented  with  war  and  trading  expeditions ;  and 
thus  it  has  been,  with  very  little  variation,  these  twelve  years  past. 
The  game  is  very  sensibly  diminishing  in  the  country,  which 
these  tribes  inhabit ;  but  has  not  yet  become  scarce.  Its  grad- 
ual diminution  seems  to  have  had  no  other  effect  on  the  In- 
dians, than  to  make  them  more  expert  and  industrious  hunters, 
and  better  warriors.     They  also  acquire  more  skill  in  traffic. 
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?     become  more  and  more  prone  to  practice  fraud  and  deception  in 
their  commerce ;  are  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  Tra- 
V  '  ders,  and  consequently  more  and  more  debased  and  degraded. 

**  I  ought  to  have  stated  that  these  people  derive  a  portion  of 
their  subsistence  regularly  from  the  wild  fruits  their  country 
abounds  with.  Walnuts,  hazlenuts,  paeons,  acorns,  grapes,  plums, 
papaws,  parsimmons,  hog  potatoes,  and  several  other  very  nutri- 
tious roots  ;  all  of  these  they  gather  and  preserve  with  care,  and 
possess  the  art  of  preparing  many  of  them,  so  that  they  are  really 
good  eating.  I  have  feasted  daintily  on  the  preparation  of  acorns 
(from  the  small  white  oak,)  and  Buffalo  grease.  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage, however,  of  a  good  appetite,  well  whetted  by  nearly  two 
days  abstinence  from  food.  The  acorns  and  fat  agreed  with  me, 
however,  and  convinced  me  that  a  man  may  very  well  subsist  on 
it,  if  he  can  get  nothing  better.  This  dish  is  considered  as  the 
last  resort,  next  to  acorns  alone.  From  these  facts  you  will  not 
be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  arts  of  civilization  have  made  but 
little  progress,  as  yet,  among  the  Indian  nations  in  this  quarter, 
knowing  as  you  do,  the  natural  propensity  of  the  Indian  to  live 
without  toil,  upon  the  bounties  of  wild  nature,  rather  than  to  sub- 
mit to  what  he  considers  the  degradation  of  labor,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure sustenance.  So  long  as  the  facilities  I  have  enumerated  exist, 
so  long  will  exist  the  propensity  to  rely  chiefly  on  them.  This 
is  nature.  Art  assumes  the  reins  when  nature  gives  them  up,  and 
we  cling  to  nature  as  long  as  we  can.  So  long  as  her  exuberant 
bosom  affords  us  sustenance,  there  we  tenderly  repose,  free  and 
untrammelled.  On  the  failure  of  that  resource  we  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  art  for  support.  The  whole  history  of  man  shews  that 
art  never  gets  the  ascendency  of  nature,  without  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, in  which  the  object  of  contention  is  most  piteously  mangled,  and 
often  destroyed,  and  a  compromise  is  always  obliged  to  be  effected; 
which  compromise,  if  I  understand  the  subject,  is  the  very  thing 
we  call  civilization^  in  reference  to  the  Inditm  nations;  an  object  we 
are  all  aiming  at,  and  what  1  feel  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  effect. ' 
"I  have  often  noticed  Indians  observing,  with  much  appa- 
rent interest,  the  effects  of  our  agricultural  skill,  our  fine  gar- 
dens, abundant  crops,  and  our  numerous  comforts  and  convenien- 
ces.    A  very  sensible  Osage,  the  Big  Soldier,  who  had  twice  been 
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at  Washington,  once  said  to  me,  when  I  was  urging  the  subject  of  (  '' 
civilization  on  him;  **  I  see  and  admire  your  manner  of  living,  ^ 
your  good  warm  houses  ;  your  extensive  fields  of  corn,  your  gar- 
dens, your  cows,  oxen,  work-houses,  waggons,  and  a  thousand  ma- 
chines, that  1  know  not  the  use  of.  I  see  that  you  are  able  to 
clothe  yourselves,  even  from  weeds  and  grass.  In  short  you  can 
do  almost  what  you  choose.  You  whites  pofeess  the  power  of 
subduing  almost  every  animal  to  your  use.  You  are  surrounded 
by  slaves.  Every  thing  about  you  is  in  chains,  and  you  are  slaves 
yourselves.  I  fear  if  I  should  exchange  my  pursuits  for  yours,  1 
too  should  become  a  slave.  Talk  to  my  sons,  perhaps  they  may  be 
persuaded  to  adopt  your  fashions,  or  at  least  to  recommend  them 
to  their  sons ;  but  for  myself,  I  was  bom  free,  was  raised  free, 
and  wish  to  die  free."  It  was  in  vain  to  combat  the  good  man's 
opinions  with  argument.  *'  I  am  perfectly  content,"  he  added,  *'with 
my  condition.  The  forests  and  rivers  supply  all  the  calls  of  na- 
ture in  plenty,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  white  people  to  purchase 
the  surplus  products  of  our  industry."  This  is  the  language  that 
is  held  by  the  Indians  in  this  quarter  generally.  Like  all  people 
in  a  state  of  ignorance,  they  are  bigoted,  and  obstinately  adhere 
to  their  old  customs  and  habits.  'Tis  in  vain  to  attempt  to  bend 
the  aged  oak  to  our  purposes.  The  tender  sapling,  however,  can 
be  made  to  yield  to  our  efforts,  and  bend  to  our  will. 

"The  Missionary  establishmenl  now  forming  near  the  Osages,  I      . 
have  no  doubt  will  tend  very  much  to  promote  the  civilization  of 
those  tribes,  so  far  at  least,  as  regards  the  rising  generation.     Few,     ' 
if  any,  of  those  now  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  will  ever  wholly  aban- 
don their  present  savage  pursuits. 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that  although  the  Indians  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenjty-five  years  and  upwards,  generally 
refuse  instruction,  yet  they  seem  by  no  means  averse  to  have  their 
children  taught  our  arts.  \ 

"  I  will  conclude  this  communication  with  the  following  proposi- 
tion, which  you  may  make  use  of  as  you  think  proper.  It  is  for 
the  Government,  by  compact  with  the  Indians,  to  cause  to  be 
surveyed  certain  dstricts  of  the  Indian  lands,  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  the  same  manner  that  the  United  States  lands  are  survey- 
ed; only  I  would  recommend  that  the  lines  should  be  more  dis- 
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tinctlj  marked.  Whenever  ao  Indian  evinced  a  serious  disposi- 
tion to  settle  himself  permanently,  and  to  pursue  civilized  habits,  a 
portion  of  this  land,  from  160  to  640  acres,  as  might  be  proper, 
should  be  allotted  to  him,  patented  to  himt>y  the  Government,  and 
secured  to  him  and  family  forever.  He  should  not  have  the  right 
to  sell,  or  alienate  it,  in  any  manner,  ^^xcept  by  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  nor  should  it  be  held 
liable  for  debts.  I  believe  that  by  locating  each  Indian  family,  dis- 
posed to  adopt  our  mode  of  living,  on  a  tract  of  land,  of  their  own 
distinctly  marked  out,  and  permanently  secured  to  them.  Govern- 
ment would  greatly  promote  the  scheme  of  civilization.  You 
would  thus  give  them,  at  once,  a  distinct  and  permanent  property, 
an  interest  in  the  soil,  instead  of  a  vague,  transient,  undivided, 
property  in  a  vast  extent  of  country,  from  which  the  art  of  a  few 
of  his  leaders  may  expel  him  forever  at  any  time.  Each  individ- 
ual may  thus  be  secured  in  his  own  right.  He  may  have  a  house, 
where  he  and  his  &mily,  may  live  securely  on  the  fruits  of  their 
own  industry.  Each  may  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and 
have  none  to  make  him  afraid.  At  present  each  individual  Indian 
is  emphatically  an  outcast  in  his  own  territory.  We  are  perpetu- 
ally norrowing  their  limits  by  purchases.  By  degrees  they  resign 
to  us  their  best  lands,  and  find  themselves  at  length  hemmed  up, 
like  a  herd  of  Bufialoes,  in  a  remote  comer  of  their  once  boundless 
possessions.  Here  they  sit  down  in  despair;  they  have  no  longer 
a  home  or  a  country.  Tet  here  we  pursue  them,  and  importune 
them  to  become  farmers,  afler  their  spirits  are  broken,  and  after 
they  have  unwillingly  deprived  themselves  of  the  power  of  posses- 
ing  what  a  farmer  values  most,  an  independent  home. 

I  forbear  any  farther  remarks  on  this  subject  for  the  present. 
A  little  reflection,  will,  I  am  sure,  satisfy  you  that  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  GEO.  SILBY. 


Extinction  of  Indian  title  to  State  of  Missouri ^  and  part  of  Arkan- 
saw  Territory, 

**  In  the  year  1817,  the  Indian  title  (by  different  Treaties,)  had 
been  extinguished  to  about  70,000  square  miles,  a  tract  as  large  as 
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the  whole  of  New-England,  included  within  the  following  hounda- 
nes»  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas,  three  hundred  miles 
up  the  Missouri  river,  in  lat.  39^  5'  north,  and  running  north  o?er 
a  rich  country,  100  miles,  to  the  head  of  the  little  river  Platte; 
then  east,  over  naked  sterile  ridges,  160  miles,  to  the  river  des 
Moines,  (river  of  the  monks)  then  down  that  river,  16  miles,  to 
its  mouth  in  the  Mississippi.  South  of  the  Missouri,  the  line  be- 
gins at  Frarie  de  Flu,  thirty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas, 
and  runs  south,  254  miles  down  that  river  to  Arkansaw;  then  down 
that  river,  supposed^50  miles,  to  the  Mississippi."* 

The  above  limits  embrace  the  whole  state  of  Missouri,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Arkansaw  Territory. 

Education  Establishments. 

Within  these  limits,  I  may  say,  indeed,  within  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  United  States,  which  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
but  three  Education  Families  have  as  yet  been  planted;  the^e  are 
named  Dwight,  among  the  Cherokees  on  the  Arkansaw  river;  Union 
and  Harmony,  among  the  Osages.  These  Establishments  were  co- 
etaneously  made.  The  first,  was  projected,  and  has  been  conduct- 
ed by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions; 
the  other  two,  by  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  I  in- 
troduce my  account  of  these  Establishments  with  the  following 

*^  Extract  of  a  letter  from  ike  Rev,  Dr.  Milledoler^  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  dated,  J^ew- 
York,  JVov.  30th,  1819,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

'*  Since  my  last  communication  which  I  had  the  honor  to  make  to 
you  in  beh.ilf  of  the  U.  F.  M.  Society,  the  Board  of  Managers 
have  received  a  letter  from  their  agents,  Rev.  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Vinall,t  dated,  Cherokee  nation,  Danlanelles,  400  miles  up  the 
Arkansaw,  July  17,  1819. 

*  BroWQ^s  Western  Gazetteer.  I  do  not  find  the  Treaties  which  aathen- 
ticate  the  above  statemeDt    I  give  it  on  Mr.  Brown^s  authority. 

tMr.  Vinall,  in  ascending^  the  Arkansaw  river,  overcome  by  his  great  fa- 
tig;ues  and  privations,  was  unable  to  proceed  with  his  companions  to  the  end 
of  his  jocmey.    He  was  left  in  the  best  practicable  situation,  languished  and 
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**  Aided  &B  thej  were  by  the  governmeDt  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  their  agents  in  that  quarter,  they  met  with  a  very  friendly 
reception  from  the  Indians. 

**  Their  disposition  towards  us  will  appear  from  the  following 
Talk,  dictated  by  Speaker^  a  principal  chief  in  a  council  held  at 
fort  Detroit,  and  addressed  to  their  emigrant  brethren,  whom  they 
shortly  expect  to  join  on  the  Arkansaw. 

Fort  Deposity  Cherokee  Nation,  June  23,  1819. 

"  Friends  and  Brothers , 

<*We  have  had  the  pleasure  to  have  had  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Vinall,  missionaries  from  New* York  with  us  two  days.     They 
have  come  a  great  way.     We  approve  of  their  object.     We  wish 
our  children  to  be  educated,  and  we  are  much  pleased  to  know 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  good  men  that  have  sent  them  to  us,  are 
disposed  to  do  good  to  our  children.     We  feel  the  want  of  those 
thingp,  which  they  will  teach  our  children,  and  which  we  are  sen- 
siUe  will  prove  beneficial  to  them.     They  come  well  recommend- 
ed.    They  have  recommendations  from  the  Department  of  War, 
and  also  from  the  Department  of  State,  and  from  the  honorable 
Society  which  have  sent  them.     We  do  therefore  request  all  those 
chiefs  who  are  now  in  the  Arkansaw  country,  to  receive  these 
missionaries  kindly,  as  our  friends  and  brothers,  and  render  them 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power  in  establishing  schools  among  the 
Cherokees,  and  in  endeavoring  to  etablish  schools  among  the 
neighboring  tribes  :  and  thus  let  us  manifest  by  our  conduct,  that 
the  Cherokees  are  not  behind  any  other  red  people  in  acknowl- 
edging the  endeavors  of  good  white  men,  to  raise  our  youth  to 
equal  privileges,  with  those  of  any  nation  of  the  Earth. 
We  are  your  friends  and  brothers, 
By  the  beloved  man,  a  King, 
Speaker, 
John  Brown,  Sen'r.  and  by  other 
Chiefs  to  the  number,  in  all,  oi  tmenXy-fourJ*^ 

To  Reuben  Lewis,  Esa-  U.  S.  Agent. 

died,  a  martyr  to  his  pious  zeal  to  save  the  Indians.  He  was  a  foung  man  of 
respectable  talents,  eminent  piety,  and  devoted  to  the  caose  ofmisBioos.  His 
spirit,  we  trast,  is  with  the  host  of  n^artyrs  in  heaven. 
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'^The  above  talk  was  presented  bj  Maj.  Lewis  (our  nussionaries 
being  sick  at  the  time)  to  a  council  of  the  principal  chieft  on  the 
Arkansaw  convened  to  receive  it,  and  was  received  in  a  very  favor- 
able Planner.  They  determined  to  locate  the  desired  establish- 
ment not  many  miles  from  the  east  line  of  their  country,  ^'be- 
cHQse,  (to  use  their  own  language)  wherever  white  man  sets  dowQ 
his  foot,  he  never  cp^\d  be  made  to  take  it  up,  but  it  grew  and 
spread  with  astonishing  rapidity/'  They  also  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  privileges  of  removing  the  missionaries,  if  their  future 
9perations  should  be  found  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  nation. 
These  Indians  are  represented  by  our  agents,  as  extremely  desir- 
ous of  having  their  children  instructed;  and  they  also  speak  very  fa- 
vorably of  the  site  which  has  been  marked  oat  for  the  mission^ 
e^t^tblishment. 

"  With  respect  to  the  sums  wanted  to  carry  into  effect  our  mis- 
sionary plans,  i  can  only  say,  that  a  single  establishment,  on  the 
plan  contemplated  in  our  general  principles,  will  necessarily  incur 
%  he^vy  expenditure;  but  as  our  views  are  not  confined  to  a  singly 
establishment,  and  we  intend,  if  means  are  afforded,  to  plant  one 
star  after  another,  until  the  whole  western  wilderness  shall  be 
lighted  up,  from  Arkansaw  to  the  Missouri;  we  are  ready  thank- 
fully to  receive,  and  faithfully  to  apply,  all  the  means  that  the 
friends  (ft  missions  among  ourselves,  and  the  munificence  of  the 
general  governnent,  shall  place  at  our  disposal. 

^'As  soon  as  ouragients  shall  have  returned  from  their  tour,  who 
are  ^ily  expected,  and  we  shall  have  been  favored  with  an  an- 
swer to  this  communication^  we  shall  be  ready  and  disposed  to  com- 
foenc^  pujr  exertions.'' 


App.  £.  e. — Kep.  p.  36. 

I  begin  this  article  with  a  general  description  of  that  part  of  the 
extensive  Territory  of  Arkansaw,  which  embraces  all  the  stations 
of  the  Education  Families,  mentioned  under  this  head.  This  de- 
scription is  furnished  to  my  hand  by  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Miller, 
in  a  letter,  dated,  '*  Post  of  Arkansaw,  Sept.  2,  1820,*  as  follows: 

•  Am.  Miss.  Re^.  for  Jan.  1821. 
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*•  This  country  must  be  called  sickly.  Every  new  comer,  with- 
out eicception,  has  been  sick.  The  sickness  here  is  fever  and 
ague  ;  a  slow  bilious  fever,  &:c.  Very  few  deaths  occur  by  dis- 
ease, but  people  remain  weak  and  fit  for  nothing  a  long  time. 

^'  I  suppose  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you  to  receive  some  de- 
scription of  this  unknown  country.  It  is  situated  between  33^ 
and  36^  30'  N.  Lat.  and  extends  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  possessions  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  very 
large  extent  of  country,  thinly  settled.  In  the  village  of  Arkan- 
saw  there  are  seventeen  houses,  (dwellings)  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
as  large  a  village  as  is  in  the  Territory.  From  this,  on  the  mail 
route,  we  have  to  travel  without  a  house  or  shelter,  three  days,  to 
get  to  a  settlement,  across  a  prairie.  In  crossing  this,  water  is  a 
scarce  article.  In  fact,  there  is  a  great  want  of  water  all  over  this 
country,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

''  The  Arkansaw  is  a  fine  navigable  river,  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles,  at  a  middle  stage  of  water,  and  affords  as  rich  land,  on 
both  sides,  as  there  is  in  the  world.  In  fact,  on  all  the  rivers 
land  abundantly  rich  and  fertile  is  uniformly  to  be  found.  Back 
from  the  water  streams,  the  land  is  quite  indifferent ;  you  may  say 
poor,  till  you  go  west  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  then  it  is  very 
good.  The  country  is  fiat  and  level  from  the  Mississippi  west  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  then  it  becomes  hilly  and  broken,  and 
rocky  on  all  the  hills.  Of  animals  in  this  country,  both  winged  and 
quadruped,  we  have  no  want.  There  is  almost  every  species  of 
the  bird  and  fowl  in  great  abundance — wild  geese  and  swans,  tur- 
kies,  quails,  rabbits,  raccoons,  bear,  wolf,  catamount,  wild-cat,  bea- 
ver, otter,  deer,  elk,  and  buffaloe  ;  the  huntsman  has  full  scope. 

*'  As  to  the  minerals,  we  have  plenty  of  iron,  lead,  coal,  salt, 
&c. 

*'  This  country  is  the  best  for  raising  stock  of  every  kind  that  1 
have  ever  seen.  A  man  may  raise  and  keep,  summer  and  winter, 
any  number  he  pleases.     They  grow  large  and  handsome. 

'^  Cotton  and  com  are  the  staple  articles.  The  land,  well  ten- 
ded, will  average  about  one  thousand  in  the  seed,  to  the  acre ; 
corn  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels.  The  crop  is  good  this  year,  but 
tlie  birds  destroy  vast  quantities  of  the  corn. 

'*  I  have  spent  more  than  two  months  on  a  visit  to  the  Chero- 
kee and  Osage  Indians  this  summer.     The  object  of  my  visit  to 
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ttie  IndiaD  villages,  was  to  settle  a  difficulty  between  them.  I  went 
on  to  the  Cherokees,  (260  miles)  and  held  a  council  with  them. 
They  agreed  to  send  four  of  their  chiefs  with  me  to  the  Osages, 
about  350  miles  further.  The  settlement  of  the  Cherokees  is 
scattered  for  a  long  extent  on  the  river,  and  appears  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  white  people.  They  s^re  considerably 
advanced  towards  civilization,  and  were  very  decent  in  their  de- 
portment.    They  inhabit  a  lovely,  rich  part  of  the  country. 

*'  The  Osage  village  is  built  as  compactly  as  Boston,  in  the  centre 
of  a  vast  prairie.  All  the  warriors,  chiefs,  and  young  men  met  us 
two  miles  from  the  town  on  horseback,  mounted  on  good  horses, 
and  as  fine  as  they  had  feathers  or  any  thing  else  to  make  them. 
They  professed  much  friendship.  I  got  them  to  suspend  their 
hostiUties. 

*'  The  Osage  town  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dwellings, 
with  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  each  house.  The  average  height  of 
the  men  is  more  than  six  feet.  They  are  entirely  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Very  few  white  people  have  ever  been  among  them. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  use  of  money,  nor  do  they  use  any  ar- 
dent spirits. 

"  1  pitched  my  tent  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  remain- 
ed five  days.  They  made  dances  and  plays  every  night  to  amuse  me. 
These  Indians  have  a  native  religion  of  their  own,  and  are  the  on- 
ly tribe  I  ever  knew  that  had.  At  day-break,  every  morning,  I 
could  hear  them  at  prayer,  for  an  hour.  They  appeared  to  be  as 
devout  in  their  way  as  any  class  of  people.  They  made  a  present 
of  eight  horses  when  1  leA  them. 

'^  1  got  there  two  homed  frogs — they  are  a  curiosity.  I  kept 
one  of  them  alive  twenty-two  days ;  it  then  laid  twenty-two  eggs 
as  large,  and  about  the  shape  and  appearance  of  a  large  white 
bean,  and  died.  I  have  them  all  preserved  in  spirits.  I  obtained 
the  skin  of  the  young  wild  hog :  this  is  a  curiosity — likewise  the 
skin  of  the  badger.  1  procured  also  some  salt  that  came  from  the 
salt  prairie,  which  is  covered  for  many  miles  from  four  to  six  inch- 
es deep,  with  pure,  white,  crystallized  salt.  All  men  agree,  both 
white  and  Indian,  who  have  been  there,  that  they  can  cut  and  slice 
off  a  foot  square.  This  place  is  about  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  above  this.  One  branch  of 
the  Arkansaw  passes  through  this  prairie,  and  sometimes  over- 
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flows  it.  When  this  ia  the  case,  the  wat^r  iQ  the  river  here  is  too 
salt  to  drink.  There  is  a  place  about  oae  boDdred  aod  fifty  miles 
from  this  where  the  water  gushes  out  of  a  mountaio  so  hot,  thai 
you  may  scald  and  dress  a  hog  with  the  water  as  it  comes  frpm 
the  ground.    This  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  do  doubt.** 

Dwight. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  Education  Establishment  formed 
by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
among  the  emigrant  Cherokees,  on  Arkansaw  river.  In  June 
IdfSO,  the  two  branches  of  the  Family  destined  for  diis  distant  sta«» 
tioD,  having  proceeded  by  different  routs,  met  on  the  spot  destin- 
ed for  their  future  residence,  and  scene  of  labor  in  civilizing  and 
evangelizing  the  Indians.  Gov.  Miller,  with  whom  they  had  an 
interview  on  their  arrival,  expressed  his  very  cordial  approba- 
tion of  their  object,  and  his  readiness  to  lend  them  all  the  aid  in 
his  power  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  site  selected  for  the  Establishment,  is  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Illinois  river,  a  northern  branch  of  the  Arkansaw,  about  five 
miles  from  their  junction,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  covered  with  a 
growth  of  oak  and  pine.  At  the  foot  of  the  eminence  issues  a  large 
spring  of  pure  water,  yielding  an  abundant  supply  of  this  comfort 
and  necessary  of  life.  The  Illinois,  threb  fourths  of  the  year,  is 
navigable  for  keel  boats,  as  far  as  the  Establishment.  Above,  op- 
posite, and  below  it,  is  plenty  of  excellent  bottom  land  for  cul- 
ture^  and  conveniently  near  a  good  mill  seat.  From  the  circum- 
stances mentioned,  the  situation  promises  to  be  very  eligible ; 
frfeasant  and  healthful ;  and  is  ako  conveniently  near  the  Indian 
villages.  It  is  one  hundred  miles  below  Fort  Smith ;  two  hun- 
dred above  the  Arkansaw  post ;  and  about  fire  hundred,  as  the 
river  runs,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansaw.  The  first  log-house 
was  raised  here  the  28th  September,  1820. 

'*  The  name  of  Dwight  was  given  to  this  establishment  in  af- 
fectionate remembrance  of  the  late  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.  LL. 
D.  President  of  Yale  College,  who  was  a  warm  and  devoted  friend 
to  Missions,  a  distinguished  and  active  member  of  the  Board,  and 
the  first  of  that  body  who  died,  after  its  incorporation.'^ 

*  Anaaal  Report  of  the  Mtssioiiariefl  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Sept  1821. 
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The  SuperintetidiaitB  of  tiiid  EstablishuMnt,  itt  their  Int  anDoal 
Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  gire  to  him  the  following  iie- 
coant. 

<'  We  all  arriired  in  this  country  in  the  month  of  July,  ISSO. 
Sickness,  however,  with  which  we  were  all  affected,  prevented 
onr  entering  immediately  on  the  work  in  view,  and  has  greatly 
retarded  our  operations  since  their  commencement  The  site 
selected  was  a  wilderness.  The  first  tree  was  felled  on  the  S5th 
of  Angnst.  Since  that  time,  we  hare  cleared  and  enclosed  with  a 
substantial  fence,  about  twenty  acres,  most  of  which  is  improved 
the  present  season.  We  have  also  erected  ibar  cabins  of  hewed 
logs,  for  dwelling  houses  ;  two  of  which  are  twenty  feet  square, 
with  piazzas  on  two  sides,  and  two  are  18  feet  by  22,  with  piazasas 
on  one  side.  A  school  house,  24  feet  by  36,  is  nearly  completed, 
constructed  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  and  designed  to  accommo- 
date one  hundred  children.  A  considerable  part  of  the  work  is 
done  for  a  dining  hall  and  kitchen  in  one  building,  24  feet  by  $8^ 
with  piazzas  on  both  sides,  and  a  cellar  under  it,  24  feet  by  40. 
Aside  from  what  has  been  mentioned,  we  have  built  a  com^crib 
and  stable,  and  have  cleared  and  fenced  a  garden,  yards,  &c. 

**^  The  property,  at  present  belonging  to  the  establishment,  con- 
sists principally  of  stock  and  farming  utensils :— three  horses,  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  ten  cows  and  calves,  between  thirty  and  forty  head 
of  swine,  two  waggons,  one  cart,  ploughs,  &c. 

*'  We  have  qot  yet  made  sufficient  progress  to  enable  us  to  open 
a  school  for  the  instruction  of  heathen  children;  but  hope  to  do 
so  in  about  two  months.  The  number,  which  will  be  admitted  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  instruction,  cannot  at  present  be  named, 
as  no  limits  will  be  set  to  the  extent  of  benevdent  action,  except 
what  is  involved  in  the  want  of  means. 

The  plan  upon  which  the  school  will  be  conducted,  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  schools  at  Brainerd  and  EUot,  with  which  the  executive 
is  in  some  measure  acquainted,  and  which  has  already  received  its 
approbation.  The  plan  requires,  that  all  the  children  taken  into 
the  school,  be  received  also  into  our  family,  that  they  may  be  con- 
stantly under  our  care  and  direction.  By  taking  them  before 
their  habits  are  formed,  placing  them  in  a  Christian  family,  and 
teaching  them  not  only  the  common  branches  of  human  learning, 
but  the  various  kinds  of  labor  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  work-shop; 
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and  thereby  inoriDg  them  to  habits  of  industry,  temperance,  and 
sobriety,  there  will  be  a  foundation  laid  for  their  future  useful- 
ness, and  reason  to  hope,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  such  an  educa- 
tion extends,  that  the  condition  of  our  aborigines  will  be  essential- 
ly improved.  This  plan  of  education,  embracing  a  practical 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  such  of  the  arts  as  are  suited  to  the 
condition  of  the  Indians,  on  the  part  of  the  boys ;  and  spinning, 
weaving,  sewing,  and  the  various  kinds  of  labor  in  a  well  regula- 
lated  family,  on  the  part  of  the  girls  ;  is  that  which  we  design  to 
introduce  into  the  school,  about  to  be  commenced.  We  fully  ac- 
cord with  the  views  of  government,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
us,  as  to  the  high  importance  of  teaching  Indian  children  to  la- 
bor ;  and  not  only  how  to  do  this  to  good  advantage,  but  also  to 
feel  sensible  of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  it  in  their  own  case ; 
and  to  prepare  their  minds  gradually  to  be  pleased  with  industri- 
ous habits  and  active  life.  But  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  contemplated,  time,  perseverence,  exertion,  and  no  small 
expense,  will  be  requisite  ;  particularly  is  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  the  Establishment  respectable,  useful,  and  permanent, 
that  buildings  for  various  mechanics,  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  and 
more  dwelling  and  other  houses,  be  erected,  and  a  large  planta- 
tion cleared,  and  put  under  the  best  cultivation,  and  farming  and 
mechanic  tools,  and  live  stock  increased  in  quantity  and  variety. 

*<  The  actual  performance  of  all  this,  will  require  greater  means 
than  we  can  at  present  expect,  unless  the  benevolent  aid  and  fos- 
tering hand  of  government  be  extended  to  us.  To  this  we  look 
with  humble  confidence,  for  at  least  a  part  of  our  resources  for 
carrying  on  the  great  and  highly  important  work  of  civilizing  a 
part  at  least  of  our  long  neglected  aborigines.  To  this  work  we 
have  devoted  ourselves  for  life,  desiring  and  expecting  no  other 
earthly  reward,  than  what  is  experienced  in  benevolent  exertion, 
having  a  full  conviction  of  its  entire  practicability." 

The  distressing  war,  which  has  raged  for  some  time  between 
these  Cherokees  and  the  Osages,  has  created  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  and  success  of  the  infant  Establishments 
among  them.  It  is  asked  with  deep  solicitude,  whether  the  gov- 
ernment, if  persuasion  fails  to  reconcile  these  contending  nations, 
as  is  the  fact,  ought  not,  authoritatively^  to  forbid  it?  These  In- 
dians, as  are  all  others,  within,  and  on  the  borders  of  our  settle- 
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mento,  beipg  by  Treaties,  in  friencbhip  and  under  the  care  of  the 
Government,  it  would  certainly  be  correct  and  humane,  to  inter- 
pose by  force,  if  necessary,  to  stop  this  shocking  warfare  in  the 
midst  of  us.  It  is  chilling  and  painful  to  every  good  feeling  in  man, 
to  witness  such  hlooc^  and  murderous  scenes.  But  what  can  we 
say  in  condemnation  of  this  sarage  war&re,  while  we  permit,  in 
open  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  of  our  country,  our  own  cit- 
izeta,  and  these  too  of  the  respectable  class — ^hiw-givers,  to  at- 
tempt deliberately  and  repeatedly  to  murder  each  other,  without 
the  effectual  interposition  of  the  authority  which  should  prevent 
it  ?  How  can  we  escape  the  just  judgments  of  heaven,  while  such 
crimes  are  committed  with  impimity  !* 


Union. 

This  station,  occupied  by  one  of  the  Families  sent  out  by  the 
United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  '<  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  principal  Osage  village.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  Grand  River,  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  its  entrance  into 
the  Arkansaw,  and  about  seven  hundred  miles  above  the  junction 
of  the  Arkansaw  and  the  Mississippi.  The  buildings  are  erected 
on  a  moderate  eminence,  about  one  mile  from  the  river,  and 
equally  distant  from  a  valuable  saline,  at  which  a  considerable 
quantity  of  salt  is  annually  manufactured  for  the  supply  of  the 
settlements  below.     The  situation  is  pleasant,  the  soil  rich,  the 

*  Since  the  above  waf  written,  the  foUowin^^  article  from  the  Fifth  Report 
of  the  United  Foreig;n  Missionary  Society  has  come  under  my  notice. 

<<  It  is  believed  that  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  and  the  Commandant  of 
the  Garrison,  had  made  every  effi>rt  within  their  reach,  to  prevent  the  disas- 
ters which  hare  occurred.  They  were  not  clothed  with  auOwnhf^  to  inter- 
pose the  arm  of  military  power ;  nor  had  the  Exe^^utive  of  our  Government 
the  ri^ht  to  communicate  that  authority.  A  bill  to  empower  the  President 
to  resort  to  military  force,  ior  the  purpose  of  suppressing  Indian  wan  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  was  introduced  into  Congress  during^  its  late 
session ;  but  the  friends  of  Missions,  and  the  advocates  of  Indian  civilizatioo, 
have  to  lament,  that  a  measure  so  interesting  to  both,  was  finally  rejected. 
Until  such  a  law  shall  have  been  enacted,  or  the  Indians  shall  have  univer- 
sally imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  no  calculations  can  be  made  of  ^  per- 
manent peace  amonf  the  oonti^^ous  and  conflicting  Trib«  in  our  oouatry." 
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face  of  the  surronnding  country  diTersified,  and  the  air  and  cli- 
mate generally  more  salubrious  than  in  most  places  under  the 
same  latitude.  The  tract  of  land  ceded  to  the  Mission  by  the  In- 
dian Chiefs,  is  bounded  by  Grand  River,  on  the  north  and  east,  and 
by  the  adjacent  hills,  on  the  west  and  south  ;  embracing  a  prairie 
of  about  four  square  miles  in  extent.  As  its  name  denotes,  it  is 
unincumbered  with  trees  or  shrubs,  and  is  at  once  fit  for  the 
scythe  or  the  plough.  So  far  as  fuel  is  concerned,  the  deficiency 
of  timber  is  already  supplied  by  the  discovery  of  mineral  coal. 

"  On  the  20th  of  February,  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Mission,  they  were  visited  by  Tally,  the  second  Osage  Chief,  and 
several  of  the  counsellors  and  warriors  of  the  tribe.  The  Chief 
expressed  the  warmest  satisfaction  at  the  arrival  of  the  family. 
Among  other  things,  he  observed,  "  When  Mr.  Chapman  first 
came  to  this  country,  he  said  he  would  come  again  and  bring  good 
white  men  and  women  to  teach  us.  Now  we  see  your  faces  ;  and 
feel  glad.  We  know  you  are  true  men.''  After  a  friendly  inter- 
view, it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  the  Missionaries  should  visit 
the  principal  village  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  a  Council  of  the  Chiefs,  and  of  being  formally  introdu- 
ced to  the  tribe. 

^'Onthe  5th  of  March,  the  Superintendant,  Assistant,  Physician, 
and  one  of  the  other  brethren,  proceeded,  according  to  agreement, 
to  the  Indian  village.  On  their  approach  they  were  met  by  Ga- 
more,  the  principal  Chief,  who  bade  them  welcome,  and  conduc« 
ted  them  to  his  own  residence.  On  their  way  through  the  village 
they  were  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  the  natives,  all  apparently 
gratified  by  their  arrival;  and,  during  the  whole  of  their  visit, 
they  were  entertained  with  a  spirit  of  hospitality  and  kindness, 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  a  civilized  community.  On  the 
ensuing  morning,  a  general  council  was  convened.  The  Mission- 
aries were  introduced,  and  their  papers,  furnished  by  the  Society 
and  the  Government,  were  interpreted  and  explained.  The  prin- 
cipal Chief  expressed  on  the  occasion,  the  highest  satisfaction  ; 
and,  in  an  animated  and  eloquent  strain,  recommended  the  Mis- 
sion, and  its  object,  to  the  attention  and  the  confidence  of  his  peo- 
ple, lie  concluded  with  the  assurance,  that,  should  war  not  pre- 
vent, he  would  send  his  own  children  to  the  Missionary  school, 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  opened  for  their  reception. 
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*'  The  Osages  of  the  Arkansaw  occupy  several  villages.  The 
principal  village  contains  about  three  hundred  lodges  or  huts,  and 
aboat  three  thousand  souls.  The  lodges  are  generally  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  feet  in  length ;  and,  irregularly  arranged,  they  cover . 
a  surface  of  about  half  a  mile  square.  They  are  constructed  of 
posts,  mattings,  bark  and  skins.  They  have  neither  floors  nor  chim- 
neys. The  fire  is  built  on  the  ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge, 
and  the  family,  and  the  guests,  sit  around  in  a  circle,  upon  skins 
or  mats.  The  men  are  generally  of  a  loily  stature,  of  a  fine  form, 
and  of  a  frank  and  open  countenance.  In  council  they  are  dignifi- 
ed, and,  in  their  speeches,  eloquent.  The  women,  although  strong 
acnd  active,  are  not  proportionally  tall.  As  in  all  uncivilized  and 
pagan  countries,  the  women  are  doomed  to  perform  the  drudgery 
of  the  nation,  while  the  men  resort  to  the  chase  or  the  battle,  or 
consume  their  time  in  vain  and  unprofitable  amusements.  Their 
children  are  numerous,  and  remarkably  submissive  to  parental  au- 
thority. As  a  people,  they  are  punctual,  and  apparently  fervent 
in  their  morning  and  evening  devotions;  but,  like  the  ancient 
Athenians,  they  address  their  worship  '*  to  the  unknown  God^ 
They  live  in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  of  many  other  vices  ; 
and  like  many  a  whiter,  and  better  informed  pagan,  they  deem  it 
a  virtue  of  the  purest  order,  and  an  honor  of  the  highest  grade,  to 
plunder,  torture,  and  destroy  their  enemies.  Such  is  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  village,  and  of  the  character  of  the  people,  to  whom 
you  are  conveying  the  arts  of  civilized  Ufe,  and  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  gospeL 

<'  On  the  30th  of  October,  1821,  the  Superintendant  and  As- 
sistant transmitted  the  first  annual  Report  of  their  improvements 
to  the  Secretary  of  War.  By  this  report,  it  appears  that  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  Missionary  property  at  this  station,  including 
buildings,  live  stock,  produce  of  the  farm,  agricultural  and  me- 
chanic tools,  medicines,  books,  and  furniture,  amounted  to  more 
than  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  sup- 
plies to  the  value  of  three  thousand  dollars,  shipped  at  this  port, 
are  now  ascending  the  Arkansaw,  or  have  recently  arrived  at  the 
station. 

*'  In  the  month  of  August,  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  Great  O- 
sage  Mission  had  arrived  at  Harmony^  and  that  a  skilful  interpreter 
bad  been  found  at  the  United  States'  Factory,  in  the  immediate  vi- 
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cinity  of  th«t  station.  It  was  thdli^t  «xp^ie&t  that  two  of  the  breth- 
ren should  repair  thither,  and  pursue  their  stady  in  company  with 
the  Assistant  of  the  other  Mission.  Under  the  date  of  the  28th  of 
Deceoiiber,  Mr.  Chapmian  states,  that  they  had  finished  a  Dictiona- 
ry, and  the  most  important  parts  of  a  Grammar,  and  were  then  at- 
tending to  the  construction  of  sentences  in  the  Osage  language. 

^*  Another  object  of  early  attention  and  solicitude  to  the  Fami- 
ly, was  the  opening  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indian 
youth.  As  soon,  therefbre,  as  their  school-house  was  finished, 
information  of  the  fact  was  conveyed  to  the  Chiefs,  and  they  were 
invited  to  send  their  children  without  delay,  Four  childnen  were 
brought  to  the  school  on  the  27th  of  August,  accompanied  with 
the  message,  that  others  would  sOon  follow,  if  war  should  not  pre- 
vent. At  the  date  of  the  latest  advices,  three  of  the  children  were 
still  at  the  school,  conducting  themselves  well,  and*  making  good 
,  improvement  The  oldest  of  the  four  had  been  seduced  away  by 
a  woman  of  the  villiage,  and  was  unwilling  to  return.  Both  the 
woman  and  the  child  were  severely  reprimanded  by  the  Chiefs : 
and  renewed  assurances  were  given,  that  as  soon  as  peace  should 
be  restored,  as  many  children  should  be  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  Missionaries,  as  they  would  be  able  to  accommodate  and  in- 
struct." 

Mr,  Chapman* s  Journal. — Union,  May  30,  1821. 

On  the  10th  November  1820,  we  examined  the  celebrated  Sa- 
line, on  Illinois  river,  and  the  apparatus  just  erected  for  making 
salt.  This  place  had  evidently  been  before  occupied  by  Indians, 
or  others,  for  the  like  purpose. 

**  This  country  is,  perhaps,  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
stock,  than  any  other  in  the  United  States.  Our  cattle  this  spring, 
appear  in  a  better  state  with  only  what  they  have  gathered  from 
the  woods  and  prairies,  than  those  in  the  country  from  which  we 
came,  with  all  the  usual  care  and  expense  bestowed  upon  them. 
We  have  had,  an  accession  of  ten  calves-Hio  that  we  at  present 
number  thirty-seven  head.  They  are  perhaps,  as  fine  a  stock  as 
can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Cattle,  in  this  region, 
being  a  mixture  of  the  Spanish  breed,  are  generally  larger  and 
more  beautiful,  than  those  at  the  eastward. 
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*'  This  country  consists  principally  of  prairies,  large  and  small, 
skirted,  near  the  riyerft  and  creeks  and  on  the  mountains,  with  a 
scrubbed  growth  of  oak.  The  inferiority  of  the  timber  is  owing 
to  the  annual  burning  of  the  prairies.  The  river-bottoms  coiuain 
ash,  walnut,  black-walnut,  locust,  hack-berry,  cotton  wood,  &c. 
of  various  sizes.  But  these  bottoms  are  of  small  extent,  and  gen- 
erally at  a  considerable  distance  from  our  residence.  It  is,  there- 
fore, difficult  to  find  suitable  timher  for  large  buildings.  We  have 
however,  lately  found  a  small  grove  of  beautiful  pine,  about  five 
miles  distant. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Union,  which  was  the  15th  of  No" 
vember,  "  the  Principal  Chief,  with  his  son  made  us  a  visit.  Hav- 
ing welcomed  us  with  the  utmost  affection,  he  gave  a  history  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  family  and  nation,  since  he  saw  me  last 
year.  He  observed,  among  other  things,  that  his  family  had  been 
tery  sick,  and  that  one  of  his  wives  had  died.  ^*  But,"  he  added, 
**  the  Great  Spirit  has  been  so  good,  that  the  remainder  are  all 
now  in  health."  When  he  had  finished,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
hear  what  I  might  have  to  say,  I  informed  him,  that  after  I  had 
parted  with  him  last  year,  I  passed  through  his  country,  and  told 
him  by  a  letter  the  place  I  had  selected  for  our  settlement  I 
asked  him  whether  he  had  received  the  letter,  and  whether  my 
choice  met  his  approbation.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative  ;  and 
said,  that  the  place  1  had  selected  was  a  good  one,  and  was  appro- 
priated to  our  use  for  the  education  of  his  people  ;  and  added, 
that  its  limits  should  be  Grand  River  on  the  east  and  north,  and 
the  surrounding  hills  on  the  other  sides.  This  tract  contains  about 
four  square  mtUa.  1  then  told  him,  that  after  having  been  long 
interrupted  by  sickness  on  my  return  home,  I  arrived  and  infor- 
med their  Great  Father,  the  President,  and  the  Society  of  good 
white  brothers,  who  had  sent  me  out,  that  their  red  brethren,  the 
Osage  Indians,  were  desirous  that  good  men  and  women  should 
come  to  teach  them  ;  that,  when  the  inquiry  was  made  who  would 
go  and  help  our  red  brothers  and  sisters,  these  good  people  who 
had  come  with  me  said  "we  will  go ;"  and  that  we  all  immedi- 
ately left  our  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  came 
on  to  instruct  them  and  do  them  good.  I  mentioned,  that  sickness 
had  kept  some  of  our  good  people  back ;  that  the  Great  Spirit 
was  so  merciful  that  only  two  had  died  ;  and  that  the  remainder 
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were  recovering,  and  wouM  join  us  as  soon  as  the  water  should 
rise.  Having  finished  my  narrative,  I  showed  him  our  papers. 
He  then,  evidently  elevated  with  joy,  exclaimed — *'  This  is  a 
bright  day  !  This  day  is  glorious !  There  are  no  dark  clouds  to 
hinder  the  light  of  this  bright  day !" 


Harmony, 

The  best  view  of  the  location  and  present  state  of  the  Educa- 
tion Establishments  at  this  station,  is  given  in  the  letters  and  jour- 
nals of  its  principal  members. 

Mr.  Newton  writes  to  General  Steele,  from  Harmony ^  state  of 
Missouri,  September  27th,  1821,  thus — 

'<  Harmony  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  Marias  de  Cein  river, 
about  six  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Osage.  This  place 
was  granted  to  us  by  the  Indians  in  Council,  on  the  13th  of  Au- 
gust. 

''  Our  limits  embrace  excellent  timber  in  abundance  ;  first  rate 
prairies  for  ploughing,  pasturing,  and  mowing ;  the  only  mill-seat 
known  in  this  vast  country ;  stone  coal  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  within  a  few  rods  of  our  buildings  :  and  a  large  ridge 
of  lime  stone,  sufficiently  near  for  our  convenience.  Our  river 
bottoms  are  rather  low  for  cultivation,  without  draining ;  but  our 
prairies  are  high,  and  inclining  towards  the  creeks,  which  re- 
ceive and  carry  off  the  surplus  water.  The  soil  of  our  prairies 
is  a  dark,  rich  loam,  about  two  feet  thick,  beneath  which  we  have 
clear  clay,  as  deep  as  we  have  yet  penetrated.  We  shall  depend 
on  wells  for  water  for  family  use.  The  grass  of  the  prairies  va- 
ries from  two  to  seven  feet  in  height,  and  forms  an  average  im- 
pediment to  travelling,  equal  to  that  of  snow  from  eight  to  ten  in- 
ches in  depth. 

Cattle  are  raised  in  this  country  without  much  expense.  Indii^n 
com  can  be  bought  for  fifty  cents  a  barrel^  of  about  Jive  bushels. 
Pork  in  the  hog  is  advertised  at  seventy-five  cents  per  hundred 
weight.  This  abundance  is  within  a  hundred  miles  of  us,  and 
there  is  a  waggon  way  from  our  Station  to  Fort  Osage,  seventy- 
eight  miles  of  the  distance. 
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Jtfr.  ^rague  writes  ahowi  the  same  time  to  his  brother — 

**  Our  buildings  will  be  erected  on  the  river's  bank,  but  suffi- 
ciently remote  to  give  us  a  spacious  and  handsome  green  in  front* 
In  the  rear  we  have  a  vast  prairie,  covered  with  grass,  yielding  in 
its  uncultivated  state,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  of  hay  on  the 
acre.  On  either  side  of  us  we  have  good  timber  in  great  plenty. 
We  have,  also,  near  at  hand,  an  excellent  spring  of  water,  stone 
coal,  lime  stone,  and  clay  of  the  first  quality  for  making  bricks. 
Our  Mill-seat  is  about  a  mile  below  us,  and  directly  opposite  to 
the  United  States'  trading  house,  which  was  commenced  in  July, 
and  which  is  to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  next  month.  We 
are  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  great  Osage  village. 

"  The  Indians  appear  very  frienclly.  They  frequently  visit  us; 
^nd  we  feel  the  assurance,  that  some  of  their  children  will  be 
sent  to  us  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  accommodate  them.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  interpreter,  talks  of  giving  us  his  little  daughter,  who 
can  speak  both  the  English  and  the  Osage  languages,  and  who,  of 
course,  would  be  of  great  help  to  us." 

The  latest  accounts  from  Harmony,  are  up  to  February  of  this 
year.  (1822.) 

Mr.  Dodge  writes  thus  to  the  Domestic  Secretary.  Jan.  1822:— 
"  We  have  already  twelve  children,  who  are  given  to  us  for  in- 
struction. We  have  not  as  yet  built  a  school  hou.se,  but,  at  pres- 
ent, occupy  one  of  our  houses  for  the  use  of  the  school.  We  cal- 
culate to  build  accommodations  for  the  school,  as  fast  as  they  are 
needed,  so  as  not  to  reject  one  Indian  child  that  may  be  offered 
for  our  instruction.  As  our  family  is  now  large,  and  we  have  the 
prospect  of  a  numerous  school,  we  think  it  would  promote  the 
interests  of  the  mission,  if  the  Board  were  to  send  us  a  carpen- 
ter and  joiner,  a  thorough  workman  at  tanning  and  shoemaking,  an 
additional  farmer,  and  a  man  acquainted  with  brickmaking  and 
bricklaying.  Some,  or  all  of  these,  would  be  very  useful  at  thif 
station  immediately. 

"  We  have  several  hands  employed  in  assisting  us  in  erecting 
some  necessary  out-buildings,  preparing  us  a  well,  splitting  and 
hauling  rails  to  fence  our  field,  &c.     We  calculate  to  commence 
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building  a  saw-mili,  aod  grist-milU  early  this  spriog,  with  the  hope 
of  having  them  finished  in  the  £dl.  We  have  fitted  up  a  room, 
which  will  probably  hold  forty  scholars;  and  our  school  is  now  in 
operation  under  as  favourable  circumstances  as  we  could  expect. 
fV^e  find  much  difficulty  in  persuading  the  natives  to  give  up  their 
children,  and  in  keeping  them  after  they  have  been  given  up. 

"  Brother  Sprague  is  doing  very  well  in  the  blacksmith  depart- 
ment; but  he  very  much  needs  an  assistant,  which  we  wish  you 
would  procure  for  us,  one  who  is  a  reel,  substantial  workman;  for 
we  have  not  only  our  own  work  to  do,  which  we  find  must  be 
considerable;  but  the  Indians  are  determined  to  come  here  ibr 
their  work  also,  although  they  have  a  blacksmith  under  pay  from 
the  United  States.  Some  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Osa^es 
have  manifested  a  wish  that  govemmennt  would  establish  their 
blacksmith  at  our  station. 

*<  The  mode  of  building  in  this  country,  if  it  is  ever  settled,  will 
undoubtedly  be  with  brick,  as  there  is  abundance  of  the  best  of 
clay  to  make  them,  and  of  lime-stone  for  lime;  and  there  is  but 
little  timber,  the  country  being  principally  open  prairie.  If  econ- 
omy is  used  in  this  country  with  the  timber,  there  may  be  enough 
to  finish  brick  buildings,  and  no  more.  We  have  concluded,  if  we 
ever  erect  permanent  buildings  in  this  place,  they  must  be  of  brick. 

Rev,  Mr,  Pixlty  to  the  Domestic  tSecretary, 

'*  Previous  to  our  coming  out  to  this  distant  country,  the  public 
mind  had  been  prepared,  to  suppose  these  Osages  a  very  different 
people  from  what  they  are  ;  but,  however  things  may  have  been 
presented  to  our  minds  about  the  condition  and  desires  of  this 
people,  a  better  knowledge  of  their  case,  from  actual  observation, 
does  not  less  excite  our  pity,  nor  make  us  wish  we  had  not  come 
out  for  their  instruction.  They  pray,  indeed,  if  it  may  be  called 
prayer,  as  we  were  told ;  and  even  now,  as  the  day  dawns,  whilst 
I  am  writing  in  my  house,  I  can  hear  them  at  their  orgies,  where 
their  lodges  are  set  up  more  than  a  mile  from  me.  They  begin 
very  high  in  a  sing-song  note,  as  loud  as  they  can  halloo,  and  then 
run  their  voice,  as  long  as  they  can  carry  breath,  to  the  lowest 
key.  Thus  they  continue  the  strain,  until  they  are  wrought  to 
a  pitch,  wherein  you  will  hear  them  sob  and  cry,  as  though  their 
hearts  would  break.    I  have  not  yet  learned,  whether  it  be  some 
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particalar  individuals,  who  ouike  this  their  basiness,  as  moarning  v;, 
men  and  women,  or  whether  they  are  all  adepts  in  it.  In  snch  a 
case,  they  pat  mud  upon  their  faces  and  heads,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand, they  do  not  wash  off  till  their  desire  is  in  some  measure  an- 
swered. Thus,  you  will  often  see  men,  women,  and  children,  be- 
daubed with  black  mud.  But  this  is  more  especially  the  case 
when  they  are  going  off  upon  an  expedition  to  shoot  game,  or  to 
fight  their  enemies,  or  when  they  hear  some  bad  news,  or  have 
lost  some  friend  or  relative.  In  warm  weather,  the  men  go  quite 
in  a  state  of  nature,  except  a  cloak  around  their  waists.  Many, 
and  indeed  most  of  their  little  children,  are  seen  going  abroad  na- 
ked, even  at  this  cold  season  of  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  ther* 
mometer  has  sometimes  stood  below  zero^  and  the  ground  is  fro*- 
zen  six  or  eight  inches  deep.  Their  villages  are  nothing  more 
than  what  they  can  remove  on  the  shortest  notice,  one  horse  be- 
ing capable  of  carrying  house,  household  furniture,  and  children 
all  at  one  load.  Fr6m  this  period  of  the  year  to  the  time  of  plant- 
ing their  com,  they  generally  reside  together  at  one  place,  which 
they  call  their  village.  The  rest  part  of  the  time,  they  separate 
into  parties,  and  stay  but  a  few  days  in  a  place,  in  proportion  to 
the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  game  where  they  happen  to  set 
up  their  lodges. 

'<  Our  school  went  into  operation  about  two  weeks  since  ;  and 
we  have  now  twelve  children  from  the  natives,  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  all  sizes  ;  five  of  the  full  blooded,  and  seven  half  breed.  These 
children  are  certainly  as  interesting  and  active  as  the  generality 
of  children  among  the  whites,  and  1  have  sometimes  thought  they 
are  more  so :  and  the  Lancasterian  method  of  instruction  is  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  interest  them.  We  are  now  all  turning  our ' 
attention  to  the  more  particular  business  of  our  designation  ;  and 
mine  is  the  laborious  undertaking  of  becooung  master  of  the  In- 
dian language.  It  is  not,  however,  that  which  I  dread.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  never  did  I  enter  upon  the  Latin  or  Greek  with 
more  desire  than  I  do  upon  this  language  ;  and  the  thought  of  be- 
ing able  to  speak  to  them  fluently  in  their  own  tongue,  makes  no 
sacrifice  or  privation  appear  great  or  difficult,  to  compass  such  an 
object :  and  when  this  is  gained,  I  am  not  certain  but  that  a  trans- 
lation of  some  part  of  the  Scriptures,  and  readers  sent  out  from 
the  school,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  prepared,  would  be  a  most 
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ra)iia)4e  method  of  advancing  the  mam  of  the  p^on  la  knowledge, 
aii>d  of  improTing  their  i9oraU. 

Miss  Comsfock  fo  her  friend  in  Conf^ecticfU. 

''  I  have  a  little  girl,  twelve  years  old,  given  t^  n>e.  ^  She  has 
oply  heen  with  vne  siiK  dajrs ;  apd  h^s  learned  all  her  letters,  and 
wiU  write  them  very  well.  She  is,  as  far  a^  I  can  jaidge,  a  very 
j^abje  girl.  8he  is  the  daughter  of  a  Chief;  and,  of  course, 
quite  distinguished  among  them.  She  was  obtained  by  the  instm- 
paentality  of  our  interpreter,  who  gave  her  the  name  Balhriah, 
It  is  my  prayer,  and  let  it  be  yours,  that  she  may  prove  a  second 
Catharine  Browq.  We  have  the  promise  of  several  more  of  the 
children  of  the  tribe,  when  they  return  from  their  winter's  hunt. 

*'  We  receive  visits  from  the  natives  almost  daily.  Sans  Neuf 
was  present  last  Sabbath  during  our  worship*  He  expressed 
much  satisfaction,  that  he  could  see  so  many  children  with  qs. 
How  frequently  do  I  weep  over  their  moral  blindness,  and  pray 
that  Christians  may  do  much  to  remove  it ;  and  by  their  prayers, 
strengthen  our  hands,  and  encourage  our  hearts.  This  is  an  ar- 
duous, self-denying  work,  but  the  most  interesting  in  which  I  was 
ever  engaged.'* 

Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Superintendants^  and  other  Members 
of  the  Education  Establishments,  at  Union  and  Harmony,  des- 
cribing their  present  statCy  and  the  character  and  manners  of  h- 
dians. 

From  Union,  Dr.  Palmer  writes — March  18,  1820. 

''  The  soil  I  find  superior  perhaps  to  any  1  have  hefore  seen. 
The  place  chosen  is  a  fine  prairie,  containing  eight  hundred  or 
one  thousand  acres  of  land,  fringed  around  by  woods.  On  one 
side  flows  Grand  river,  a  rapid  stream;  and  navigable  part  of  the 
year.  In  this  country  are  to  be  found,  in  considerable  abundance, 
wild  horses,  buffiiloes,  elk,  bears,  wolves,  deer,  panthers,  swans, 
geese,  ducks,  turktes,  and  honey.  About  a  mile  distant,  is  a  saltr 
8pring^»  which  will  be  wrought  this  season. 

**  Soon  after  we  arrived,  some  of  the  Indians  came,  as  tl)ey 
said,  to  shake  hands  with  us.    We  fomid  them  equal  to  our  ex- 
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peeUttioDs  kr  every  reepect^  a  noMe  rac^  of  pievfpie.  in  thn  Id- 
trodoctioD,  we  agreed,  at  their  reqtfert,  to  hold  a  coascil  with 
them  at  their  town,  within  ten  days.  At  the  appointed  tune^  I  wa» 
one  of  the  font,  who  weHt  orer  to  the  eoadciL  In  paaaing  that 
distance,  ahont  twenty-ftre  nileft,  we  found  the  land  a  eontinnedt 
level,  and  rich  prarrie.  When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  we 
had  one  of  the  ^ndest  preapecta  I  ever  befaekk  To  ar  great  ex* 
tent  aroand  the  town,  the  hmd  appears  pevfecdy  level.  On  one 
side  rans  die  VermiHion  river.  At  two  or  three  milea  diataane 
from  the  town,  there  are  several  natural  mounds,  rising  directly 
from  a  perfect  plain,  to  the  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  All 
the  mounds  appear  to  rise  just  to  the  same  height,  and  as  level 
at  the  top  as  the  adjacent  plaius.  The  one  nearest  the  town  has 
about  three  acres  on  the  top,  and  is  accessible  only  in  one  or  two 
places. 

*^As  we  approached  the  town,  the  head  Chief  came  out  to  meet 
us,  and  bid  us  welcome.  In  a  short  time  we  were  surrounded  by 
hundreds,  apparently  happy  to  see  us.  The  Chief  took  us  ^o  his 
lodge.  In  walking  through  the  town  we  were  continually  annoy- 
ed by  a  host  of  surly,  snarling  dogs,  who  were  not  accustomed  to 
the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  whites.  The  dres^  of  the  Indians 
consists  of  buckskins  dressed,  made  into  leggins,  reaching  to  the 
hips  ;  on  their  feet  mockasfais  ;  and  a  buffaloe  robe  or  blanket 
about  their  shoulders.  They  shave  off  their  hair  close  to  their 
heads,  except  a  line,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  running  round  the 
head.  The  hair  thus  left,  is  cut  about  an  inch  long ;  within  this 
line  of  hair,  they  fasten  an  ornament  Their  ears  are  slit  in  sev* 
era!  places^  and  filled  with  strings  of  beada*.  In  addition  to  these, 
they  have  many  other  kinds  of  ornaments  about  their  arms  and 
legs. 

**  Their  houses  are  made  of  poles,  arched  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet,  covered  by  matting  made  of  flaggp.  At  the  sides  they  set  np 
rived  pknks,  lining  the  inside  with  neatly  made  flagg  matting. 
They  build  several  fires  in  the  lodge,  according  to  its  size,  or  the 
ipmber  of  wives  the  owner  has.  For  a  fire-place,  they  dig  a  hole 
about  as  big  as  a  bnshel-baflket,  leaving  the  smoke  to  ascend  through 
a  hole  in  the  roof.  Around  the  fire  they  spread  their  mats  to 
sit  or  eat. 
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<' Having  entered  the  lodge,  and  had  our  horses  tamed  out,  we 
took  a  humble  seat  around  the  fire.  Presently  there  was  brought 
to  us  a  wooden  bowl,  filled  with  food  made  of  com.  In  a  short 
time  we  were  invited  to  eat  at  another  lodge,  and  before  we  had 
finished,  at  another,  and  another.  In  the  same  manner  we  were 
treated,  during  all  the  time  we  remained  in  the  village.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  you  any  idea  of  their  cooking.  It  was  so  strange, 
as  well  as  new,  and  withal  they  were  so  filthy,  that  1  believe,  if  I 
were  to  live  with  them,  I  should  have  a  dangerous  seasoning.'' 

From  Rev.  Mr.  Faill — Unions  Aug.  24,  1821. 

**  The  Osages  on  the  Arkansaw  greatly  need  an  Agent.  They 
think  they  have  been  neglected,  and  we  believe  they  have  reason 
to  think  so.  They  are  a  numerous  and  powerful  part  of  the  Na- 
tion. No  village  is  so  large  as  this.  By  a  late  estimation,  it  con- 
tains more  than  twice  the  number  of  any  other.  We  strongly  hope 
that  Congress  will  attend  to  their  wants  the  next  session." 

Mr.  Redfield— Union,  Sept.  26,  1821. 

*'  The  Osages,  during  the  most  of  the  summer,  have  been  ab- 
sent from  their  town,  following  the  chase.  Game  about  home  being 
scarce,  they  hunt  at  a  distance.  They  move  from  home  in  a  body: 
men,  women,  and  children,  leaving  none  behind.  Wanderers, 
indeed,  upon  the  mountains,  without  a  shepherd.  They  know 
no  other  way.     They  have  never  been  taught. 

**  I  was  awaked  in  the  morning  by  the  cries  of  the  Osages,  in 
every  direction  to  the  Great  Spirit.  I  walked  out,  with  my  inter- 
preter, to  see  them  and  to  know  what  they  said.  Their  prayers 
appeared  to  be,  that  their  enemies  might  be  subdued,  and  that 
they  might  triumph  over  them.  I  was  informed  that  they  always 
pray  for  that  which  concems  them  most  at  the  time.  In  the  midst 
of  their  prayers  they  black  their  faces,  but  wash  again  before  they 
eat." 

From  Harmonf — Mr.  Sprague. 

'^  It  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the  condition  of  the  Indians  to  whom 
we  have  come.    The  moon  they  call  heaven^  to  which  we  are  all 
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going  at  death.  The  sun  they  call  the  Great  Spirit,  which  governs 
the  moon  and  earth.  When  asked,  **•  Where  do  the  bad  white 
men  go?''  they  answer,  «< to  the  moon." 

"On  the  14th  of  August  we  began  to  cut  hay,  which  is  produc- 
ed at  about  one  and  an  half  or  two  tons  to  the  acre.  On  Monday, 
the  27th,  brothers  Chapman  and  Fuller  arrived  from  the  Union 
Mmon,  on  the  Arkansaw ;  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  us.'' 

Mrs.  Jones — Harmomy^  Aug,  17,  1821. 

"  While  I  write  this,  five  of  my  red  brethren  and  sisters  are 
seated  by  my  side.  One  woman,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  sits 
viewing  me,  and  says,  she  cannot  write,  but  can  speak  some  En- 
glish. On  our  first  interview,  about  fifty  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren unexpectedly  came  on  shore  to  see  us.  They  appeared 
much  pleased.  We  visited  their  wigwams.  They  gave  us  green 
corn  and  water-melons. 

"  Some  of  the  Indians  have  pleasant,  intelligent  countenances. 
They  appear  to  have  great  confidence  in  us.  They  say  our  hearts 
appear  good  outside  now,  but  they  wish  to  try  us  three  years,  and 
in  that  time  they  can  judge  whether  they  are  good  inside.*^  **  They 
appear  fond  of  our  children,  oflen  clasp  them  in  their  arms,  and 
bring  them  presents  of  nuts.  The  Chiefs  and  the  Big  Warrior  as- 
sure us,  that  they  will  protect  us  from  injury  from  their  nation, 
and  that  our  smallest  child  shall  experience  no  harm." 

Mr,  Jones — Harmony. 

"From  the  time  we  left  New- York  to  the  time  we  reached  our 
station,  was  something  more  than  five  months.  The  distance  not 
fiir  from  two  thousand  two  hundred  miles. 

"  When  the  Council  assembled  at  Harmony^  we  found  it  a  truly 
interestingseason  to  all  present.  The  Indians  discovered  to  us  minds 
as  well  stored  with  knowledge,  as  could  be  expected  of  the  children 
of  nature.  They  seemed  to  be  happy  that  we  had  come,  and  ex- 
pressed much  willingness  to  give  up  their  children  to  be  instruct- 
ed in  the  arts  of  civilization.  They  promised  to  give  to  us  what- 
ever land  we  should  mark  out.  Since  that  time  they  have  fre- 
quently visited  us,  and  seem  to  be  happy  in  our  society.     They 
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are  in  appearance  as  noble  a  race  of  people  ai  I  have  eter  teen. 
We  are  hoping  in  the  spring  to  be  able  to  put  our  school  into  ope- 
ration,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  find  what  abilities  they  have 
to  learn. 

*'  The  men  are  large  and  well-built — not  many  of  them  are  less 
than  six  feet  in  height.  I  think  we  have  great  encouragement  to 
believe,  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  their  habits  will  be  changed, 
and  they  become  both  civilized  and  christianized." 

From  the  Superiniendant — Uniony  Dec.  26,  t821. 

"  We  are  daily  talking  among  ourselves  about  the  way  to  obtain 
more  of  the  Osage  children.  We  can  say  to  them,  in  the  words 
of  the  Gospel — Comej  for  all  thingi  are  now  ready.  Brother 
Woodrufi*  made  them  a  visit  last  week.  He  was  much  affected 
with  a  sight  of  their  poverty.  He  rode  over  in  company  with  the 
father  of  the  children  who  are  with  us.  On  their  arrival,  the  fa- 
ther told  the  Osages  how  well  his  children  were  fed  and  clothed, 
and  how  fast  they  learned  to  speak  the  American- language.  Cla- 
more,  the  principal  chief,  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  ac- 
count, and  said — '*  I  wish  that  the  war  was  over,  that  I  might  send 
my  children  there  also.'* 

Supply  of  Mineral  Coal — Thursday,  Norv,  6dk. 

''  Brother  Woodruff  and  two  of  our  hired  men  have  gone  out  to 
bring  home  a  load  of  mineral  coal.  The  place  is  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, on  a  creek,  near  the  Verdigris.  Brother  Woodruff  has 
brought  home  the  second  waggon  load  of  coal.  He  has  been  gone 
but  36  hours.  Should  we  not  be  able  to  find  coiA  nearer,  this  nine 
will  supply  us. 

*'  There  is  liviog  near  Union  Mission  a  half-breed,  whose  father 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  his  mother  a  Pawnee.  He  has  been  adop- 
ted, and  was  claimed  by  the  Osi^^,  as  one  of  theiar  own  nation.*' 

Dr.  BAher— Harmony,  Dec.  21,  1821. 

**  The  season  is  cold.  Snow,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  hm 
lain  upon  the  ground  fi>r  more  than  two  weeks.    We  find  o«r 
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flaon^b  in  this  climate,  Dot  only  acceptable,  bat  very  beneficial  to, 
health.  In  addition  to  a  good  kitchen,  and  warehouse,  we  have 
finished  ten  sn)all,but  comfortable  log  houses  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  we  shall  erect  a  school-house.  We  hope 
soon  to  enter  upon  our  Missionary  labors.  From  present  ap- 
pearances,  we  have  no  doubt  of  obtaining  as  many  of  the  Osage 
tbtldren  for  the  school,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  accommodate. 
Several  of  the  tribe  have  called  on  us,  and  offered  their  children, 
expressing  a  wish  that  they  might  be  taught  to  read  and  to  live 
like  white  people." 

Drvight,  Jvly  7,  1821. 

'<  John  Jolly,  the  principal  chief,  and  two  other  Cherokees, 
called  upon  us  for  the  first  time,  to  look  at  our  place  of  building 
and  pn^ress,  and  to  ascertain  how  soon  we  should  open  a  school. 
He  wished  us  to  excuse  him  for  not  visiting  us  before.  As  he  was 
now  on  his  way  to  a  council  about  convening,  he  could  make  but 
a  short  ptay." 

Esemplary  DtvoUdntu — Aug.  7,  1821. 

«« Meeting  for  business.  Be$olvtd;  1.  That  we  hold  ourselves 
consecrated  to  the  work,  on  which  we  have  entered,  for  life. 

**  2.  That  we  neither  expect  nor  receive  any  earthly  emol«> 
ments  whatever  for  our  services,  except  what  is  necessarily  ex- 
pended for  our  support  while  under  the  patronage  of  the  Board. 

«<  3.  That  wo  consider  all  the  property  committed  to  our  care, 
as  sacred  to  the  Lord,  and  ourselves  bound  to  use  it  as  such.  . 

*<  4.  That  we  will  endeavour,  at  all  times,  to  consider  ourselves 
as  brethren,  engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
union  and  peace  among  ourselves ;  that  we  may  not  retard  a 
growth  of  grace  in  our  own  hearts,  nor  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
among  those  with  whom  we  dwell." 

Darkn€$$  of  Pagaruwin^ug.  9. 

''A  half-breed  Cherokee,  brother  to  Catharine  and  David 
Brown,  called  to  make  us  a  visit.    He  can  speak  English  well  i 
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has  had  considerable  acquaintaDce  with  the  whites  ;  and  is  a  yonng 
man  of  some  intelligence  ;  but  appeared  notwithstanding,  deplo- 
rably ignorant  of  all  spiritual  subjects.  He  said  he  had  never  beeii 
told,  and  never  knew,  but  that  men  died  like  the  beasts ; — he  knew 
not  that  man  has  a  soul,  which  exalts  him  above  them,  and  would  ex- 
ist  after  death  ;  or  that  there  was  a  beloved  book,  which  inform- 
ed us  of  a  future  state.  He  said  he  rather  thought  in  himself,  that 
man  did  not  die  as  beasts  ;  but  that  they  lived  somewhere  after 
death,  but  how,  or  where,  he  knew  not  While  describing  to  him 
the  two  different  places,  where  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  will 
forever  dwell  in  a  future  world,  he  appeared  very  solemn  ;  but 
when  told  of  the  way  by  which  the  wicked  might  become  right- 
eous, escape  from  sin  and  misery,  and  finally  go  to  the  happy 
place,  he  appeared  to  be  much  interested  and  pleased  :  said  he 
would  come  again,  and  hefir  more  good  talk. 

**  A  small  company  of  Delaware  Indians,  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  came  in  as  allies  to  the  Cheroke^s  in  their  war.  They 
have  taken  their  stond  for  the  present,  within  about  two  miles  of 
Dwight.  Three  or  four  blacksmiths  are  employed  in  shoeing 
horses  for  the  purpose  of  an  expedition  against  the  Osages. 

**  Waterminneey  a  chief  and  famous  warrior,  called  upon  us. 
He  said  he  was  very  glad  we  had  got  in  so  good  a  way,  and  were 
soon  to  have  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  but  added,  that  he  was  going  to  war,  and  that  it  was  not  very 
likely  that  he  should  live  to  return,  or  ever  be  permitted  to  see 
any  thing  we  should  do  for  his  nation.  He  has  been  noted  for  his 
courage  and  success  in  war ;  but  in  the  present  case  appears  much 
disheartened,  acting  under  the  impression,  that  he  shall  die  in  the 
contest  with  the  Osages. 

^*  The  Cherokees  were  becoming  very  impatient  to  seethe 
commencement  of  the  school ;  and  the  Missionaries  felt  bound  not 
to  postpone  It  much  longer,  though  the  preparations  were  not  ful- 
ly made* 

**  Mr.  Washburn  states,  that  '*  the  school-house  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  body  of  the  dining  hall  and  kitchen  raised.  The 
Lord  still  surrounds  us  with  goodness,^'  adds  Mr.  W.  *'  and  dispo- 
ses our  hearts  to  be  pleased  with  this  great  work.  May  he  bless 
our  labors,  and  save,  for  his  mercies'  sake,  this  benighted  peo- 
ple.'' 
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Mr.  W.  C.  Requa-^Feh.  3ci,  1822. 

*''  I  live  at  preseot  among  the  Osages,  at  one  of  their  villages 
about  fiAy  miles  from  Union.  This  unhappy  people  live  in  low 
huts,  covered  with  long  grass  or  Aug,  but  so  badly  put  together 
that  they  leak  considerably  in  a  storm  of  rain.  They  have  very 
little  furniture,  merely  a  few  pots  or  kettles  in  which  they  boil 
their  provisions.  The  art  of  cooking  their  meat  in  any  other  way 
than  boiling  is  unknown  among  them,  except  roasting  it  on  a  stick 
before  the  fire.  They  have  very  little  variety  in  their  food. 
Wild  game,  corn,  dried  pumpkins,  and  beans,  constitute  about  all 
on  which  they  subsist.  With  this  however,  they  are  contented.  , 
They  have  wooden  bowls,  out  of  which  they  eat,  drink,  wash 
themselves,  and  clean  the  dirt  and  filth  about  them.  Neatness 
and  cleanliness  are  qualities  of  which  they  are  totally  destitute. 
Their  meat,  which  they  bring  home  from  the  chase,  is  generally 
covered  with  blood  and  dirt;  yet  I  never  knew  them  to  wash  it 
before  it  was  cooked.  Their  pots  and  kettles  they  rarely  if  ever 
clean.  This  is  merely  a  specimen  of  their  defilement  and  un- 
cleanliness.  The  half  has  not  been  told.  1  could  give  you  an 
account  of  their  lewd  and  immodest  conduct.  Let  it  suffice  to 
•ay,  that  chastity  and  modesty  are  not  known,  or  very  little  regard- 
ed by  them.     They  have  little  or  no  sense  of  shame. 

**  All  the  laborious  operations  are  performed  by  the  women.  They 
build  their  houses,  cut  and  carry  the  timber  and  fuel.  They  dress  all 
the  skins,  and  make  mocasins  for  themselves,  their  husbands,  and 
their  children.  Indeed  all  drudgery  is  imposed  upon  the  female 
•ex. 

**The  moral  darkness  in  which  this  people  are  involved,  is 
greater  than  has  yet  been  communicated  to  the  christian  world. 
It  has  been  commonly  reported  that  they  worship  God,  and  ac- 
knowledge him  as  the  great  first  cause  of  all  things.  This,  howev- 
er, will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  be  a  misrepresentation.  From  the 
best  information  I  can  obtain,  it  appears,  that  they  are  an  idola- 
trous race,  and  that  they  worship  the  sun,  the  earth,  the  moon, 
the  thunder,  and  the  stars.  They  \vorship  these  creatures  of 
God,  as  creators.  If  asked  who  made  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  &c. 
they  cannot  tell.     Hence  it  is  evident  that  they  have  no  knowl- 
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edge  of  Him  who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  thingf 
that  are  therein. 

"  Oh,  how  apt  is  the  human  mind  to  forsake  and  forget  what  is 
right,  and  to  learn  and  remember  what  is  wrong!  How  apt  to  for- 
get the  God  who  made  and  who  governs  all  things,  and  to  worship 
the  creatures  of  God,  or  the  workmanship  of  men's  hands!  The 
Osages  will  rise  in  the  morning  before  the  day  dawns,  black  their 
faces  with  the  earth,  look  towards  the  rising  sun,  and,  with  an  affect- 
ed air,  pray  sometimes  until  the  sun  has  risen.  But  their  gods  are  not 
able  to  change  their  hearts,  or  put  right  spirits  within  them.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  them  start,  immediately  afler  their  morn- 
ing devotion,  on  some  mischievous  and  atrocious  expedition;  per- 
haps to  murder  some  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  or  steal  their  sub- 
stance. I  will  mention  the  following  as  an  instance  of  their  readi- 
ly learning  that  which  is  sinful,  and  their  proneness  to  do  evil. 
Many  of  them  are  playing  cards  around  me  while  I  am  writing, 
and  are  uttering,  in  broken  English,  the  oaths  which  are  so  com- 
monly uttered  at  the  card  table.  Both  the  card  playing  and  the  pro- 
fanity, they  have  doubtless  learned  from  the  traders,  who  pass 
much  of  their  time  in  the  village. 

«^'  1  will  now  mention  some  things  which  are  laudable,  and 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  all  men.  First — They  are  kind 
to  each  other.  If  at  any  time  some  are  more  prosperous  ift 
hunting  than  others,  their  doors  are  opened,  and  the  desti- 
tute are  invited  to  enter  and  partake.  They  also  frequently 
send  provisions  to  tlie  lodges  of  the  wretched,  the  widow,  and 
the  fatherless.  Secondly — They  are  very  hospitable  and  kind 
to  strangers,  who  are  not  their  enemies.  They  are  espe- 
cially hospitable  to  white  people.  The  moment  a  white  man 
enters  their  village,  he  is  invited  from  one  cabin  to  another,  to 
partake  of  their  simple  fare.  One  of  their  principal  Chiefs  told 
me,  that  whenever  I  came  to  his  village,  his  house  was  my  home, 
and  that  I  must  consider  myself  at  home;  and  added,  that  when  he 
came  to  see  me,  he  should  make  my  house  his  home.** 

Hie  Svperintendant — Harmony^  April  2nd,  1822. 

**  Our  family  now  consists  of  eighty  persons.  In  our  School,  we 
have  sixteen  Osage  children,  who  are  making  pleasing  progress  in 
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their  learning.  Some  of  them  can  spell  readily  in  words  of  two 
syllables.  I  have  under  my  care  three  fine  little  girls,  the  oldest 
seven  years  of  age,  and  the  others  about  three.  They  begin  to 
speak  English  a  little,  and  can  understand  all  that  is  said  to  them. 
We  have  also  a  Sabbath  School;  most  of  the  hired  men  attend  it, 
and  appear  quite  engaged  in  their  studies. 

*'  We  have  a  garden  of  four  acres  fenced  and  ploughed.  A  part 
of  it  is  planted,  and  several  kinds  of  seeds  are  up.  The  brethren 
are  preparing  to  plant  forty  acres  of  corn.  They  are  also  engaged 
in  erecting  a  grist-mill,  and  saw-mill,  about  a  mile  below  us;  and  the 
latter  they  expect  to  put  in  operation  in  the  month  of  June.  Our 
labors  are  arduous,  and  our  situation  responsible.  Pray  for  us, 
that  we  may  be  strengthened  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  our  duty." 

Jowmai  of  ike  Mission,  for  the  month  of  December — Friday  Dee. 
2Bth.  1821. 

*'  Saw  IVhiie  Hair  again  to  day.  He  says  that  the  meddling  tra- 
ders who  are  among  them,  will  be  a  great  hindrance  to  our  success 
in  obtaining  their  children,  as  they  are  scattering  the  people.  It 
appears  evident  that  there  are  some  traders  among  them  that  con- 
trive every  plan,  and  adopt  every  kind  of  artifice  and  intrigue,  to 
lead  or  drive  the  Indians  away  from  the  trading  houses  established 
by  government,  in  order  to  gain  the  trade  themselves.  White 
Hair  says,  he  thinks  we  shall  obtain  some  children;  but  until  these 
things  can  be  regulated  by  government,  we  cannot  expect  very 
great  success." 

Cf  the  other  Tribes  in  Missouri  and  Arkansaw  Territory, 

Beside  the  Cherokees  of  the  Arkansaw,  the  Great  and  Little 
Osages  of  whom  so  large  an  account  has  been  given,  I  proceed  to 
other  Tribes  living  in  the  district  of  country  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

Shawanees. 

A  part  of  this  Tribe,  not  many  years  since,  migrated  from  their 
ancient  residence  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  planted  them- 
selves on^a  branch  of  the  Merrimack  river,  a  tributary  to  the  Missis- 
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tippt  in  Missoari,  aboat  thirty  miles  north  west  of  the  Lead  Mine^. 
Ijewit  Rogeriy  a  very  respectable  and  worthy  man,  is  the  Chief  of 
this  section  of  the  Shawaneese.  This  chief  is  a  warm  advocate 
for  Indian  civilization.  He  said  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  P.  who  visited 
him  at  his  own  house  in  1819  ; — <^  If  a  good  Teacher  come  here 
and  stay  with  Shawaneese,  we  have  for  him  plenty  of  com,  and 
plenty  of  hogs.*'  But  a  week  before  this  interview,  he  had  call- 
ed a  meeting  of  the  principal  men,  the  result  of  which  was,  *'  four 
of  the  wealthiest  families  had  agreed  to  pay  a  Teacher,  could  one 
be  obtained,  in  cattle  and  skins,  to  instruct  their  children  the  way 
of  the  whites."  When  told  that  they  must  be  taught  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  Rogers  said — *'  Shawaneese  can  work  some  too  ;  and 
will  build  him  that  comes,  a  great  big  house." — '*  Who  will  build 
the  house  ?"  he  was  asked. — ^'^  All  the  town  will  build  it,"  said 
Rogers.  These  Indians  appear  to  be  ripe  for  instruction.  Their 
number  has  no  where,  to  my  knowledge,  been  stated. 

Delawares, 

A  number  (I  know  not  how  many,  nor  what  is  their  state  and 
character,)  of  the  Delawares,  emigrants  from  the  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, are  settled  on  the  east  side  of  White  river,  at  the  bend, 
in  about  Lat.  36**  40'  N.  Their  hunting  grounds  are  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

Quapaw$. 

A  letter  from  LAtUe  Rock,  on  the  Arkans^,  dated  Feb.  1, 1822, 
states — *'  The  condition  of  the  Indians  is  wretched,  though  they 
hold  vast  quantities  of  land.  The  single  tribe  of  ^uapaws,  not 
exceeding  in  number  four  hundred  souls,  own  3,000,000  acres  of 
the  first  rate  land."  Upon  this  fact,  the  writer  pertinently  asks  : 
<'  Would  it  not  be  good  policy  in  the  Government  to  purchase 
this  land,  and  pay  for  it  in  agricultural  implements  ?"*  We  per- 
ceive in  this  tribe,  as  in  almost  every  other  Indian  tribe  in  our 
country,  the  most  abundant  means,  if  vigorously  and  judiciously 
employed,  for  their  civilization,  comfort,  and  happiness,  both  here 
and  hereafter. 

•  N.  T.  SUdtman. 
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The  present  country  of  the  Qjaapaws  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Arkfinsaw,  between  that  river,  and  the  Waahtta ;  opposite  the  Ar- 
kansaw  Post,  and  Little  Rock,  and  of  the  river  between  these  pla* 
ces.  In  1818,  they  ceded  to  the  U.  State?,  30,690,660  acres  of  ex- 
cellent land  between  the  Arkansaw  and  Red  rivers ;  for  which 
was  given  to  them  ^4000  in  goods  and  merchandize,  and  an  annui- 
ty, also  in  goods,  of  $  1000 ! 

Kanzas. 

This  tribe  contains  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fif- 
ty souls.*  They  live  on  the  north  west  side  of  Kanzas  river,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Saline  river.  They  sustain  a  respectable 
character  among  their  neighbors.  Their  hunting  grounds  are  on 
the  upper  branches  of  the  river  on  which  they  reside.  Their 
game  is  becoming  scarce,  and  their  Chiefs,  who  were  at  Wash- 
ington last  winter,  manifest  a  willingness  to  have  schools  estab- 
lished among  them  for  the  education  of  their  childrea. 

Pawneti, 

This  tribe,  containing  about  ten  thousand  souls,  are  divided  in- 
to three  bands,  viz.  Grand  Pawneety  Pawnee  Republici,  and  Paw- 
nee Loupt;  all  residing  on  Platte  river,  and  its  branches. 

Of  these  tribes,  and  of  some  others — of  their  character,  country, 
customs,  &c.  Capt.  Bell,  Secretary  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  under  Maj.  Long,  has  obligingly  given  me  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account. 

Orand  Pawnees. 

**  The  village  of  these  Indians  is  on  the  second  bank  of  the  Loup» 
or  Wolf,  Fork,  of  the  Platte  river,  north  side,  on  a  high,  level 
prairie,  which  extends  nearly  two  miles  from  the  river.  At  this 
distance  the  land  becomes  undulating  ;  the  soil  is  rich  ;  the  grass 
and  pasturage  abundant.     Individual  Indians  here  possess  from 

*  Theee  Dumben,  and  thoae  of  th«  feUowiag  tribes,  were  given  ma  by  Maj. 
OTalloD,  the  Indian  Agent  (or  these  tribet,  and  Capt  Crooks. 
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twenty  to  sixty  horses  ;  these  are  the  principal  indications  and 
representations  of  wealth.  A  man's  standing  in  society,  however, 
is  not  estimated  by  his  wecdth ;  but  by  his  success  in  hunting  and 
war. 

<*  The  Grand  Pawnee  village  contains  about  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty lodges.  At  a  distance,  the  village  has  the  appearance  of  a  reg- 
ular square  ;  but  on  a  nearer  inspection,  it  has  no  regularity,  as 
to  streets,  &c.  The  description  which  Clark  and  Lewis  give  of 
the  Riccara  lodges,  answers  to  that  of  these  Pawnee  lodges.  Long 
Hair,  the  Chief,  is  five  feet,  ten  or  eleven  inches  high,  slender, 
well-formed,  intelligent,  of  commanding  countenance,  dignified ; 
he  seldom  laughs.  His  subjects  fall  on  the  ground  when  he  ap- 
proaches." 

Pawnee  Republics. 

''  Their  village,  is  four  miles  above  that  of  the  Grand  PawQees. 
Fool-Robe  is  their  Chief.  He  apologized  to  Maj.  Long  for  not  see- 
ing him  at  his  village  ;  it  was  because  no  word  had  been  sent  him 
of  his  (Maj.  L's.)  approach  ;  and  his  wives  were  engaged  in  the 
field,  hoeing  their  corn.  Their  village  is  on  the  margin  of  the 
Loup  fork  of  the  Platte,  resembling  that  of  the  Grand  Pawnees, 
above  described.  It  has  about  forty  lodges.  Its  site  is  not  so 
handsome,  nor  so  elevated,  as  that  of  the  Grand  Pawnees,  to 
whom  they  are  much  inferior  in  dress  and  manners.  Many  of 
the  young  men  of  this  band,  have  joined  the  Grand  Pawnees, 
among  whom  they  have  better  advantages  for  trade,  and  in  other 
respects  fare  better. 

Pawnee  Loups, 

*' Three  miles  farther,  on  the  margin  of  the  same  fork  of  the 
Platte,  is  the  Pawnee  Loup  village.  Old  Knife  is  their  Chief,  a 
large  fleshy  man,  of  fine,  open,  pleasant  countenance.  He  boast- 
ed that  he  had  always  been  a  friend  to  white  men  ;  and  that  his 
people  had  never  spilled  their  blood,  and  gave  many  assurances 
of  his  friendship.  He  had  lost  many  of  his  braves  in  war  with 
the  Mountain  Indians ;  and  requested  Maj.  Long  to  assure  any  of 
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these  tribes»  whom  he  might  meet,  that  he  wished  to  bury  the 
hatchet,  and  smoke  with  them  the  pipe  of  peace. 

'*  Their  village  is  on  a  plain  nearly  a  mile  wide,  bordering  on 
hills  and  an  undulating  prairie.  On  one  of  the  hills  is  their  buri- 
al ground.  Their  lodges^  like  those  of  the  other  bands,  120  in 
number,  are  much  neater,  and  better  regulated,  than  those  of  the 
other  two.  The  son  of  this  Chief  is  the  hero  of  the  story  told  at 
the  close  of  this  article.  He  has  two  wives  ;  both  reputed  hand- 
some.    The  young  men  are  addicted  to  gaming. 

'*  The  Pawnees  are  generally  tall'and  well  formed  ;  not  corpu- 
lent. The  adult  females  are  short  in  stature,  not  handsome,  ow- 
ing to  hard  service,  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  young 
girls  under  fifteen,  might  vie  in  beauty  with  most  females,  of  that 
age,  in  polished  life. 

''  When  they  smoke,  the  first  pufi*  is  upward,  intended  for  the 
Great  Spirit,  as  an  act  of  homage  to  him ;  the  next  is  to  th^ir 
mother  earthy  whence  they  derive  their  com  and  other  suste- 
nance ;  the  third  is  horizontal,  expressive  of  their  good  will  to 
their  fellow-men. 

*'  The  men  cut  their  hair  close,  except  a  tuft  on  the  top,  which 
they  sufier  to  remain,  and  which  they  plait  as  a  valued  ornament, 
the  removal  of  which  is  disgraceful.  In  seasons  of  mourning, 
however,  they  make  the  sacrifice,  to  express  their  grief.  Over 
their  shoulders  is  thrown  a  loose  buffalo  robe,  dressed  and  worn 
with  the  hair  inward.  A  girdle,  close  tyed,  an  inch  wide,  encom- 
passes their  body,  to  which  is  attached  their  breech  clout.  Their 
roocasins  are  made  of  elk  or  deer  skins.  They  have  also  their 
war  or  winter  dresses. 

*'  Some  of  the  females  sufier  their  hair  to  grow  long,  which  is 
parted  on  the  forehead,  and  gathered  and  tied  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  Others  wear  it  loose,  falling  over  their  foreheads  and 
shoulders.  They  wear  mocasins,  like  the  men,  and  leggins  of  an- 
telope skins,  reaching  to  the  knee,  over  which  is  a  long,  loose 
covering  of  dressed  deer,  or  antelope  skin,  fastened  over  the 
shoulders  by  a  string,  and  falling  down  nearly  to  the  ankles.  It  has 
no  sleeves,  except  a  few  pieces  of  skin,  hanging  a  short  distance 
down  the  arm.  Sometimes  it  is  bound  with  a  girdle  round  the 
waist,  and  occasionally  a  robe,  such  as  the  men  wear,  thrown  over 
the  whole.     The  girls  of  all  ages  are  clothed  ;  the  boys  mostly 
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naked  in  summer.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  distinguished  In- 
dians, and  also  women,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  French  traders,  wear  mocasins,  leggins  of  red  serge, 
a  Stroud,  which  is  a  kind  of  short  petticoat,  ornamented  round  the 
bottom  with  red  or  jetted  binding,  and  a  shift  of  callico,  fringed 
round  the  neck  and  bosom  with  the  same. 

'*  The  police  of  the  village  is  appointed  by  the  Chief,  consisting 
of  a  cert<'dn  number  of  warriors.  Their  duty  is  to  preserve  or* 
der  and  peace  in  the  village  by  day,  and  to  guard  it  at  night. 
They  remain  in  office  a  few  days,  and  are  then  succeeded  by  oth- 
eiv.  While  in  office,  their  persons  are  held  sacred  ;  and  wheo 
executing  their  functions,  no  resistance  is  suffered. 

"  The  duties  of  women  are  to  cultivate  the  ground ;  to  dress 
skins ;  make  wearing  apparel  for  both  sexes ;  saddles,  ropes,  and 
halters,  of  buffalo  hide  ;  and  to  preserve  the  dead  game  brought 
tatbem  by  the  hunters.  The  men,  when  not  engaged  in  war  or 
hunting,  amuse  themselves  by  exercise  on  horseback.  Adjacent 
to  each  lodge,  in  the  village,  is  a  large  circular  pen,  in  which  they 
are  placed  for  safety,  during  the  night,  from  which  they  are  re- 
leased in  the  morning,  and  guarded  during  the  day.  Their  com- 
merce is  chiefly  with  the  traders,  who  exchange  with  them  goods 
for  their  peltries  and  furs.     They  are  fond  of  dress  and  show. 

NoTm-^itecllaneous  information,  colUcttdfrom  Capt  BeWt  Journal. 

Buffalo  herds. — Balls  herd  tog^ether  by  themselves.  The  cows  and  calves 
also  by  themselves.    They  instinctively  form  into  two  separate  bodies. 

Prairie  dogt,  are  thus  described  by  Maj.  Pike  in  his  Journal.  *<  The  Wish- 
tonwish  of  the  Indians,  prairie  dogs  of  some  travellers ;  or  sqairrels  as  I  should 
be  inclined  to  denominate  them ;  reside  on  the  prairies  of  Louisiana  in  towns 
«r  villages,  have  an  evident  police  established  in  their  communities.  The 
sites  of  their  towns  are  generally  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  near  some  creek  or 
pond  in  order  to  be  convenient  to  water,  and  that  the  high  ground  which  they 
inhabit,  may  not  be  subject  to  inundation.  Their  residence,  being  under 
{ground,  is  burrowed  out,  and  the  earth  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of 
keeping  out  the  water,  and  affording  an  elevated  place  in  wet  seasons  to  re- 
pose on,  and  to  give  thefti  a  further  and  more  distinct  view  of  the  country. 
Their  holes  descend  in  a  spiral  form,  therefore  I  could  never  ascertain  their 
depth ;  but  I  once  had  one  hundred  and  forty  kettles  of  water  poured  into  one 
of  them  in  order' to  drive  out  the  occupant,  but  without  effect  In  the  circuit 
of  the  villages,  they  clear  off  all  the  grass,  and  leave  the  earth  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  but  whether  it  is  from  an  instinct  they  possess  inducing  them  to  keep 
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These  three  bands  of  the  PawDees,  with  the  O'Mahas,  Ottos, 
Missouries,  and  Kanzas,  seven  bands  of  the  Missouri  tribes,  sent  a 
deputation  of  their  principal  men,  sixteen  in  all,  the  last  winter,  to 
Washington,  under  the  direction  of  Maj.  Q'Fallan,  Indian  Agent, 
for  these  and  other  tribes.  The  following  extracts  from  their  speech- 
es, delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  will  shew 
what  are  their  feelings,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  civilization.  I 
should,  however,  consider  these  feelings,  which  are  natural  in  their 
state  of  ignorance  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  the  blessings  offered 
them,  as  forming  no  serious  obstacle  to  a  prudent  commencement 
of  an  Education  Establishment  among  them,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Government,  and  their  intelligent  and  efficient  Agent,  at  the 
Council  Bluffs. 

the  ground  thas  cleared,  or  whether  they  make  use  of  the  herbage,  as  food,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  determine.  The  latter  opinion,  1  think,  entitled  to  a  prefer- 
ence, as  their  teeth  designate  them  to  be  of  the  granivorous  species ;  and  I 
know  of  no  other  substance  which  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  their  positions 
on  which  they  could  subsist ;  and  they  never  extend  their  excarsions  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  their  barrows.  They  are  of  a  dark  brown  color,  except 
their  bellies,  which  are  white.  Their  tails  are  not  so  long  as  those  of  our  grey 
squirrels,  but  are  shaped  precisely  like  theirs ;  their  teeth,  head,  naib,  and 
body,  are  the  perfect  squirrel,  except  that  they  are  generally  fetter  than  that 
animal.  Their  villages  9ometimes  extend  over  two  and  three  miles  square^ 
in  which  there  must  be  innumerable  hosts  of  them,  as  there  is  generally  a 
burrow  every  ten  steps,  in  which  there  are  two  or  more,  and  you  see  new  ones 
partly  excavated  on  all  the  bord/ers  of  the  town.  We  killed  great  numbers  of 
them  with  our  rifles,  and  found  them  excellent  meat,  after  they  were  exposed 
a  night  or  two  to  the  frost,  by  which  means  the  rankness,  acquired  by  their  sub- 
terraneous dwelling,  is  corrected.  As  you  approach  their  towns,  you  are  sa- 
luted on  all  sides  by  the  cry  of  Wuhtonwiihy  from  which  they  derive  their 
name  with  the  Indians,  uttered  in  a  shrill  and  piercing  voice.  You  then 
observe  them  all  retreating  to  the  entrance  of  their  burrows,  where  they  post 
themselves,  and  regard  every,  even  the  slightest,  movement  that  you  make. 
It  requires  a  very  nice  shot  with  a  rifle  to  kill  them,  as  they  must  be  killed 
dead,  for  as  long  as  life  exists,  they  continue  to  work  into  their  cells.  It  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  pass  through  their  towns,  as  they  abound  with  rattle- 
snakes, both  of  the  yellow  and  black  species ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I 
have  seen  the  Wishtonwish,  the  rattle  snake,  the  horn  frog,  of  which  the 
prairie  abounds,  (^termed  by  the  Spaniards  the  camelion,  from  their  taking 
DO  visible  sustenance)  and  a  land  tortoise,  all  take  refuge  in  the  same  hole.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  assert,  that  it  was  their  common  place  of  resort,  but  I  have 
witnessed  the  above  facts  more  than  in  one  instance." 
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SpBech  of  a  Pawnee  Chief  to  the  Pteiident  of  the  United  Statet, 

**Jtfy  Oreat  Father.-^l  have  travelled  a  great  distance  to  see 
you.  I  have  seen  you,  and  my  heart  rejoices;  I  have  heard  your 
words;  they  have  entered  one  ear,  and  shall  not  escape  the  other; 
and  I  will  carry  them  to  my  people  as  pure,  as  they  came  from 
your  mouth. 

"Afy  Great  Father.*^!  am  going  to  speak  the  truth.  The 
Great  Spirit  looks  down  upon  us,  and  I  call  Him  to  witness  all 
that  may  pass  between  us  on  this  occasion.    If  I  am  here  now. 


Extract  from  Capt,  Beltt  Journal^  eonlthtiedL 

"  Cotton  toood— This  is  Iband  all  aloqg;  the  Misioari,  and  Platte  rivers,  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  clusters  every  three  or  four  miles.  The  prairies 
are  generally  undulating. 

"  RaUh  Snahet,'^On  a  north  branch  of  the  Platte,  called  Cherry  Creek,  ar^ 
abundance  of  rattle  snakes.  There  are  foxes,  antelopes,  faloes,  prairie  wolves, 
(the  dogs  possibly,  of  Maj.  Pike)  all  herding  together  with  the  buffaloes. 
These  wolves,  or  dogs,  are  about  the  size  of  the  common  dog,  nearly  of  the 
color  of  the  fox.  They  howl  when  hungry.  Here,  also,  are  large  herds  of 
wild  horses.    The  river,  three  hundred  yards  wide. 

**/2odky  Mountains — The  first  sight  of  them,  (June  30, 1891)  presented  a  sub- 
lime appearance.  A  anow-capt  peak,  towering  high  above  the  general  range, 
first  struck  the  eye ;  then  the  general  range.  The  river  now  narrowed  fast ; 
cotton  wood  was  more  abundant,  but  of  smaller  size.  The  soil  of  the  prairies, 
gravel  and  sand,  with  little  vegetation.  Thermometer,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 
87.**  Wild  horses  and  deer  were  here  in  plenty ;  buffaloes  scarce;  sand  flies 
troublesome.  Clouds  hide  the  mountains  which  are  now  near.  The  river 
l>ends  to  the  south,  and  meanders  at  their  base.  The  vallies  along  the  river 
are  timbered;  riFulets  of  various  sizes  come  from  the  Mountains.  The  moun* 
tains  now  are  on  the  right  hand,  and  barren  prairie  on  the  left  Herds  of 
elk  are  here.  We  pass  Cannon  Ball  Creek  from  the  Mountains  named  from 
stones  in  the  Creek,  which  resemble  cannon  balls.  It  is  a  beautiful,  limped 
stream,  abounding  with  fish.  The  Platte  here  is  one  hundred  yards  wide. 
<^0n  the  6th  July  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  distant  from  Engineer 
Cantonment,  near  Council  Bluffs,  by  our  actual  rout,  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  miles.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  over  which  we  travelled,  preventiqg 
a  nearer  rout 

"  The  mountains  appeared,  on  a  near  approach,  to  run  in  parallel  ranges, 
gradually  rising  one  above  the  other,  to  the  centre  chain.    The  ranges  pre- 
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and  have  seen  yonr  people,  your  houses,  your  vessels  oo  the  big 
lake,  and  a  great  many  wonderful  things,  far  beyond  my  compre- 
hension, which  appear  to  hare  been  made  by  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  placed  in  your  hands,  I  am  indebted  to  my  father  here,  who 
invited  me  from  home,  under  whose  wings  I  have'  been  pro* 
tected.*  Yes,  my  Great  Father,  I  have  travelled  with  your  chief. 
I  have  followed  him,  and  trod  in  his  tracks;  but  there  is  still  anoth- 
er Great  Father,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted — ^it  is  the  Father 
of  us  all.  Him  who  made  us  and  placed  us  on  this  earth.  I  feel 
grateful  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  strengthening  my  heart  for  such  an 
undertaking,  and  for  preserving  the  life  which  he  gave  me.  The 
Great  Spirit  made  us  all — he  made  my  skin  red,  and  yours  white. 
He  placed  us  on  this  earth,  and  intended  that  we  should  live  differ- 
ently from  each  other.    He  made  the  whites  to  cultivate  the  earth, 


sented  a  broken  luHace  of  rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  little  clump  of  bush- 
es, and  without  snow.  In  some  places  the  prairie  extends  quite  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains ;  in  others,  even  up  its  sides,  for  a  short  distance.  The  soil  ap- 
peared better,  as  we  approached  the  point  where  the  river  issues  from  the 
Mountains. 

"Red,  yellow,  and  black  currents,  grow  on  the  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
at  the  head  of  Platte  river ;  the  effects  of  eating  a  few  of  them  was  injurious.'* 
<*  Head  Syringt  of  the  ^rkan»aw  river, — This  river  issues  from  a  perpendic- 
ular rock,  near  which  are  six  remarkable  springs,  issuing  from  the  earth 
within  the  area  of  a  rod  square.  Their  waters  are  highly  impregnated  with 
diibrent  mineral  substances.  The  surrounding  soil,  from  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards,  produces  grass  af  various  spe- 
cies. 

Remarkable  Springt, 

"  At  the  base  of  what  is  called  the  Peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  two 
remarkable  medicinal  Springs,  bubbling  up  into  basins,  through  limestone 
rocks.  One  is  a  strong  and  pleasant  soda,  of  the  temperature  of  62^  with  a  di- 
ameter of  about  three  feet ;  the  other  impregnated  with  sulphur,  has  a  diam- 
€^  of  thirty  incheiy  and  a  temperature  of  75^.  Both  are  on  the  margin  of  a 
rivulet  issuing  from  the  mountain  near  to  an  Indian  trace.  When  passing 
these  springs,  the  wandering  bands  throw  into  them  their  omamenti  of  beads, 
shells,  &c  attended  with  a  religious  ceremony,  intended  as  an  olEsring  to  the 
Great  Spirit  The  French  Traders,  it  is  said,  are  accustomed  to  obtain  these 
ornaments  from  the  springs,  and  to  sell  them  again  to  the  Indians. 

•  Pointing  to  Major  O'Fallon. 
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and  feed  on  domestic  anhnals;  but  he  made  us  red  skins,  to  rov« 
through  the  uncultivated  woods  and  plains,  to  feed  on  wild  animals, 
and  to  dress  in  their  skins.  He  also  intended  that  we  should 
go  to  war  to  take  scalps — steal  horses,  and  triumph  over  our  ene- 
mies— cultivate  peace  at  home,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  each 
other.  I  believe  there  are  no  people,  of  any  color,  on  this  earth,  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  Great  Spirit — in  rewards  and  in  punishments. 
We  worship  him,  but  we  worship  him  not  as  you  do.  We  differ  from 
you  in  appeaiance  and  manners,  as  well  as  in  our  customs;  and 
we  differ  from  you  in  our  religion.  We  have  no  large  houses,  as  you 
have,  to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  in;  if  we  had  them  to  day,  we 
should  want  others  to  morrow,  for  we  have  not,  like  you,  a  fixed 
habitation — we  have  no  settled  home,  except  our  villages,  where 
we  remain  but  two  moons  in  twelve;  we,  like  animals,  rove 
through  the  country,  whilst  you  whites  reside  between  us  and 
heaven;  but  still  my  Great  Father,  we  love  the  Great  Spirit — we 
acknowledge  his  supreme  power— our  peace,  our  health,  and  our 
happiness  depend  upon  him;  and  our  lives  belong  to  him — ^he  made 
us,  and  he  can  destroy  us. 

"  My  Great  Father—Some  of  your  good  chiefs,  or,  as  they  are  call- 
ed. Missionaries  J  have  proposed  to  send  of  their  good  people  among 
us  to  change  our  habits,  to  make  us  work,  and  live  like  the  white 
people.  I  will  not  tell  a  lie,  I  am  going  tell  the  truth.  You 
love  your  country;  you  love  your  people;  you  love  the  manner 
in  which  they  live,  and  you  think  your  people  brave.  I  am  like 
you,  my  Great  Father,  I  love  my  country;  I  love  my  people;  I 
love  the  manner  in  which  we  live,  and  think  myself  and  war- 
riors brave;  spare  me  then,  my  Father,  let  me  enjoy  my  country, 
and  pursue  the  buffaloe,  and  the  beaver,  and  the  other  wild  ani- 
mals of  our  wilderness,  and  I  will  trade  the  skins  with  your  peo- 
ple. 1  have  grown  up  and  lived  thus  long  without  work;  I  am  in 
hopes  you  will  suffer  me  to  die  without  it.  We  have  yet  plenty 
of  buffaloe,  beaver,  deer,  and  other  wild  animals;  we  have  also 
an  abundance  of  horses.  We  have  every  thing  we  want.  We  have 
plenty  of  land,  if  you  will  keep  your  people  tff  of  it, 

<'My  Father  has  apeice  on  which  he  lives  (Council  Bluffs)  and 
we  wish  him  to  enjoy  it.  We  have  enough  without  it;  but  we 
wish  him  to  live  near  us  to  give  us  good  counsel;  to  keep  our  earn 
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and  eyes  open,  that  we  may  continue  to  pursue  the  right  road^ 
the  road  to  happiness.  He  settles  all  differences  between  us  and 
the  whites,  and  between  the  red  skins  themselves — He  makes  the 
whites  do  justice  to  the  red  skins,  and  he  makes  the  red  skins  do 
justice  to  the  whites.  He  saves  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  and 
restores  peace  and  happiness  in  the  land.  You  have  already  sent 
us  a  father;  it  is  enough,  he  knows  us,  and  we  know  him.  We 
have  confidence  in  him.  We  keep  our  eye  constantly  upon  him, 
and  since  we  have  heard  your  words,  we  will  listen  more  atten- 
tively to  his. 

*Mt  is  too  soon,  my  Great  Father,  to  send  those  good  men 
among  us.  We  are  not  starving  yet.  We  wish  you  to  permit  us 
to  enjoy  the  chase,  until  the  game  of  our  country  is  exhausted; 
until  the  wild  animals  become  extinct.  Let  us  exhaust  our  present 
resources,  before  you  make  us  toil,  and  interrupt  our  happiness. 
Let  me  continue  to  live  as  I  have  done,  and  after  1  have  passed  to 
the  Good  or  Evil  Spirit  from  the  wilderness  of  my  present  life,  the 
subsistence  of  my  children  may  become  so  precarious,  as  to  need 
and  embrace  the  offered  assistance  of  those  good  people. 

'*  There  was  a  time  when  we  did  not  know  the  whites.  Our 
wants  were  then  fewer  than  they  are  now.  They  were  always 
within  our  control.  We  had  then  seen  nothing  which  we  could 
not  get.  But  since  our  intercourse  with  the  whites^  who  have  caus- 
ed such  a  destruction  of  our  game,  our  situation  is  changed.  We 
could  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  when  we  awoke,  we  found  the  buffaloe 
feeding  around  our  camp;  but  now  we  are  kiUing  them  for  their 
skins,  and  feeding  the  wolves  with  their  flesh,  to  make  our  chil- 
dren cry  over  their  bones. 

'*  Here  my  Great  Father,  is  a  pipe  which  I  present  you,  as  I  am 
accustomed  to  present  pipes  to  all  red  skins  in  peace  with  us.  It  is 
filled  with  such  tobacco  as  we  were  accustomed  to  smoke,  before 
we  knew  the  white  people.  I  know  that  the  robes,  leggins,  mocca- 
sins, bear's  claws,  &c.  are  of  little  value  to  you,  but  we  wish  you 
to  h^Lve  them  deposited  and  preserved  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
your  lodge,  so  that  when  we  are  gone,  and  the  sod  turned  over  our 
bones,  if  our  children  should  visit  this  place,  as  we  do  now,  they 
may  see  and  recognize  with  pleasure  the  deposites  of  their  fathers^ 
and  reflect  on  the  times  that  are  past." 
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OTTOE  PARTIZAN. 

''  My  Great  Father \  I  am  brave,  and  if  I  had  not  been  brave,  I 
should  not  have  followed  my  father  here.  I  have  killed  my  ene- 
mies, I  have  taken  their  horses,  and  will  do  any  thing  he  tells  me. 
I  will  not  submit  to  an  insult  from  any  one.  If  my  enemies,  of 
any  nation,  should  strike  me,  I  will  rise  in  the  might  of  my 
strength,  and  avenge  the  spirit  of  my  dead." 

o'maha  chief. 

**  My  Great  Father :  Look  at  me — look  at  me,  my  father;  my 
hands  are  unstained  with  your  blood;  my  people  have  never 
struck  the  whites,  and  the  whites  have  never  struck  them.  It  is 
not  the  case  with  other  red  skins.  Mine  is  the  only  nation  thai 
has  spared  the  long  knives.  I  am  a  Chief,  but  not  the  only  one 
in  my  nation;  there  are  other  Chiefs  who  raise  their  crests  by  my 
side.  I  have  always  been  the  fiiend  of  the  long  knives,  and  be- 
fore this  Chief*  (Maj.  O'F.)  came  among  us,  I  suffered  much  in 
support  of  the  whites.  I  was  often  reproached  for  being  a  friend, 
but  when  my  father  came  among  us,  he  strengthened  my  arms,  and 
I  soon  towered  over  the  rest. 

"  My  Chreat  Father — I  have  heard  some  of  your  Chiefs,  who 
propose  to  send  some  good  people  amongst  us,  to  learn  us  to  live 
as  you  do;  but  1  do  not  wish  to  tell  a  lie — I  am  only  one  man,  and 
will  not  presume,  at  this  distance  from  my  people,  to  speak  for 
them  on  a  subject  with  which  they  are  entirely  unacquainted — 
1  am  afraid  it  is  too  soon  for  us  to  attempt  to  change  habits.  We 
have  too  much  game  in  our  country.  We  feed  too  plentifully  on  the 
buffaloe  to  bruise  our  hands  with  the  instruments  of  agriculture. 

'*  The  Great  Spirit  made  my  skin  red,  and  he  made  us  to  live  a^ 
we  do  now;  and  I  believe  that  when  the  Great  Spirit  placed  us 
upon  this  earth,  he  consulted  our  happiness.  We  love  our  coun- 
try, we  love  our  customs  and  habits.  I  wish  that  you  would  per< 
mit  us  to  enjoy  them  as  long  as  I  live.  When  we  become  hungry, 
and  naked;  when  the  game  of  our  country  becomes  exhausted,  and 
misery  encompasses  our  families,  then,  and  not  till  then,  do  I  want 
those  good  people  among  us.     Then  they  may  lend  us  a  helping 

*PaiDting  to  Major  O'FaUoB.  ^ 
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hand;  then  show  us  the  wealth  of  the  earth;  the  advantages  and 
sustenance  to  be  derived  from  its  culture.'* 

o'maha  partisan. 

'*  JM^  Great  Father. — My  Father  was  a  Chief,  but  he  grew  old, 
and  became  dry  like  grass,  and  passed  away,  leaving  the  root  from 
which  I  sprung  up,  and  have  grown  so  large  without  one  mark  of 
distinction.  I  am  still  green,  but  am  afraid  to  die  without  the 
fame  of  my  fiither.  I  wish  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a 
mark,  to  attract  the  attention  of  my  people,  that  when  I  return 
home,  I  may  bring  to  their  recollection  the  deeds  of  my  father, 
and  my  claims  to  distinction.  Since  I  left  home,  I  have  been  much 
afflicted;  death  sought  me,  but  1  clung  to  my  father,  and  he  kept 
it  off.  I  have  now  grown  &t,  and  am  in  hopes  to  return  to  my  na- 
tion. There  is  my  Chief,  (pointing  to  the  Big  Elk^y  who  has  no 
claims,  no  inheritance  from  his  fiither.  1  am  now  following  behind 
him,  and  tracking  upon  his  heels,  in  hopes  that  you  and  my  Fath- 
er here,*  will  take  pity  on  me,  and  recollect  who  my  father  was.'* 

Anecdote  of  a  Pawnee  Brave. 

The  facts  in  the  following  anecdote  of  a  Patm^e  Brav«,  son  of  0/J 
Knife ^  one  ofthe  delegation  who  visited  Washington,  the  last  winter, 
highly  creditable  to  his  courage,  his  generosity,  and  his  humani- 
ty, were  taken,  by  permission,  from  a  very  interesting  M.  S.  Journal 
of  Capt,  BelX^  of  his  expedition  with  Major  Lon^,  to  the  foot  ofthe 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  1821,  and  are  sanctioned  by  Major  OTallon, 
Indian  Agent,  near  the  scene  of  the  transaction  here  related,  and 
also  by  the  Interpreter,  who  witnessed  this  scene. 

This  Brave,  of  fine  size,  figure,  and  countenance,  is  now  about 
twenty-five  years  old.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  his  heroic  deeds 
had  acquired  for  him  in  his  nation,  the  rank  of  **  the  bravest  of 
the  braves.''*     The  savage  practice  of  torturing  and  burning  to 

*  The  Breieeiy  are  warrion  wbo  have  dktingaished  themselveB  in  battle,  and 
Itand  highest  in  the  ettimation  of  the  tribe. 

t  Pointing  to  Major  OTaUon. 
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death  their  prisoners  existed  in  this  natioD.t  Ad  unfortunate  let 
male,  taken  in  war,  of  the  Paduca  nation,  was  destined  to  this  hor- 
rid death.  The  fatal  hour  had  arrived;  the  trembling  victim,  far 
from  her  home  and  her  friends,  was  fastened  to  the  stake;  the 
whole  tribe  was  assembled  on  the  surrounding  plain,  to  witness 
the  awful  scene.  Just  when  the  funeral  pile  was  to  be  kindled, 
and  the  whole  multitude  of  spectators  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  ex- 
pectation, this  young  warrior,  having,  unnoticed,  prepared  two* 
fleet  horses,  with  the  necessary  provisions,  sprang  from  his  seat, 
rushed  through  the  crowd,  liberated  the  victim,  seized  her  in  his 
arms,  placed  her  on  one  of  the  horses,  mounted  the  other  himself, 
and  made  the  utmost  speed  toward  the  nation  and  friends  of  the 
captive.  The  multitude,  dumb,  and  nerveless  with  amazement  at 
the  daring  deed,  made  no  effort  to  rescue  their  victim  from  her  de- 
liverer. They  viewed  it  as  the  immediate  act  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
submitted  to  it  without  a  murmur,  and  quietly  retired  to  their  village. 
The  released  captive  was  accompanied  three  days  through  the  wil- 
derness, toward  her  home.  He  then  gave  her  the  horse  on  which 
she  rode,  with  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  remainder  of  her 
journey,  and  they  parted.  On  his  return  to  the  village,  such  was 
his  popularity,  no  inquiry  was  made  into  his  conduct,  no  censure 
was  passed  on  it.  And  since  this  transaction,  no  human  sacrifice 
has  been  offered  in  this,  or  any  other  of  the  Pawnee  tribes.  The 
practice  is  abandoned.  Of  what  influence  is  one  bold  act  in  a  good 
cause ! 

The  publication  of  this  anecdote,  at  Washington,  led  the  young 
ladies  of  Miss  White's  Seminary  in  that  city,  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  their  good  sense,  and  good  feeling,  to  present  this 
brave^  and  humane  Indian,  with  a  handsome  silver  medal,  with  ap- 
propriate inscriptions,  as  a  token  of  their  sincere  commendation 
of  the  noble  act  of  rescuing  one  of  their  sex,  an  innocent  victim, 
from  a  cruel  death.  Their  address,  delivered  on  this  occasion, 
is  sensible  and  pertinent,  closing  as  follows — 

"  Brother — Accept  this  token  of  our  esteem — always  wear  it 
for  our  sakcs,  and  when  again  you  have  the  power  to  save  a  poor 
woman  from  death  and  torture — think  of  this,  and  of  us,  and  fly  to 
her  relief  and  her  rescue." 

t  This  cri!>toin  does  not  now  exist  in  the  lurrounding  tribes. 
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THE' PAWNEE'S  REPLY. 

"  Brothers  and  sisters — This*  will  give  me  ease  more  than  I  ev- 
er had,  and  I  will  listen  more  than  I  ever  did  to  white  men. 

'^  I  am  glad  that  my  brothers  and  sisters  have  heard  of  the  good 
act  that  I  have  done.  My  brothers  and  sisters  think  that  I  did  it 
in  ignorance,  but  I  now  know  what  I  have  done. 

"  I  did  it  in  ignorance  and  did  not  know  that  I  did  good  ;  but  by 
giving  me  this  medal  I  know  it. 


Tctlk  with  several  Chiefs  of  the  Missouri  delegation  of  Indians. 

While  I  was  at  Washington  the  last  winter,  Big  Elk,  Chief  of 
the  O'Mahas  ;  Ish-ka-tap-pa,  of  the  Republican  Pawnees,  with 
others  of  the  delegation,  called  on  me  at  my  lodgings,  with  their 
interpreter,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  me  some  infor- 
mation, which  I  wished  to  obtain  from  them  personally. 

On  the  subject  of  their  civilization,  and  sending  instructors 
among  them  for  that  purpose,  they  observed,  that  they  had  told 
their  Great  Father  what  they  thought ;  and  I  should  hear  it  from 
him.t 

Quest,  Who  made  the  Red  and  the  White  people  ? 

Ans,  By  Big  Elk.  **  The  same  being  who  made  the  White 
people,  made  the  Red  people.  But  the  White,  are  better  than 
the  Red,  people." 

Quest.  From  whence  did  your  fathers  come  ? 

Ans.  By  the  Otto  Chief.  "  We  have  a  tradition  among  us,  that 
our  ancestors  came  to  this  country  across  the  Great  water.  We 
inherit  our  country  from  them." 

There  is  a  tradition  among  these,  and  other  Indians,  that  eight 
men  were  originally  made  by  the  Great  Spirit,  and  that  mankind 
of  all  nations  and  colors  sprang  from  these. 

Quest.  How  have  you  been  pleased  with  your  visit  to  the  white 
people  ? 

Ans.  By  the  Otto  Chief.  *'  I  am  glad  I  come.  I  have  seen  mn- 
ny  things,  which  1  wished  to  see." 

*  His  medal.  t  See  their  speech  to  the  President,  p.  24S. 
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.  By  a  Pawnee.     **  1  am  glad,  and  I  am  8or*ry  too.     1  have 

lived  so  well  amoQg  the  white  people,  that  when  I  get  back  to  my 
own  country,  I  fear  1  shan't  be  so  happy  as  I  was  before." 

Quest,  When  you  die,  whither  will  your  spirit  go  ?  Do  you 
expect  your  bodies  will  rise,  and  live  in  another  state  ? 

They  appeared  not  to  know  what  to  answer ;  and  made  no  in- 
telligible, or  distinct  reply. 

Quest,  What  do  you  think  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Where  does  he 
live? 

Ans,  *'  We  pray  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  think  he  must  be 
near  the  sun." 

Quest,  But  did  not  the  Great  Spirit  make  the  sun  and  moon,  as 
he  did  the  earth,  and  the  men  who  inhabit  it  ? 

Ans,  (After  a  pause  and  hesitancy.)  *'  We  dont  know  what  to 
say.  What  do  you  think  .^"  My  question  appeared  to  have  pre- 
sented a  difficulty,  which  they  had  never  before  perceived.  They 
felt  that  they  were  ignorant  on  this  subject,  and  put  their  question  to 
me  with  evident  solicitude  to  receive  an  answer,  which  1  endeav- 
ored to  give  them  in  plain  and  intelligible  language,  to  which  they 
listened  with  interest.  By  their  question  to  me,  in  the  manner 
stated,  the  thought  was  suggested,  that  in  imparting  instruction  to 
Indians,  it  would  be  well,  by  a  course  of  easy  questions,  to  lead 
them,  by  imperceptible  steps,  to  feel  that  they  need  instruction, 
and  in  such  manner,  as  shall,  at  the  same  time,  excite  desire  to 
receive  it. 

Quest.  Do  you  believe  the  Great  Spirit  is  present,  and  that  he 
sees  and  knows  what  you  do  ? 

Ans,  ''  Yes,  when  we  pray  and  deliberate  in  Council.  It  is  not 
we  that  deliberate,  but  the  Great  Spirit.  Therefore  it  is,  that  we 
have  great  courage." 

Quest,  Does  the  Great  Spirit  punish  the  bad,  and  reward  the 
good  ?     Who  are  good,  and  who  bad  ? 

Ans,  **  The  good,  are  good  warriors  and  hunters.  The  bad, 
are  the  idle,  who  do  no  good.  There  are  two  roads  for  the  dead. 
Good  people  take  the  good  road  ;  bad  people  the  bad  road." — 
But  where  either  leads,  they  know  not.  They  have  some  faint 
ideas,  that  they  shall  live  in  a  future  state.  This  is  evidently  in- 
dicated by  the  manner  in  which  they  bury  their  dead,  in  that 
they  make  provision  of  food,  and  implements  for  hunting,  kc,  in 
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the  new  world  into  which  they  enter  immediately  after  death. 
But  in  regard  to  this  new  world,  ^'  shadows,  cloads,  and  darkness 
rest  upon  it." 

OUoes  and  Mutaurie$^ 

These  tribes,  about  1 ,600  souls,  dwell  together  in  one  village 
on  the  south  east  side  of  the  Platte  river,  forty  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Missouri,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elkhom.  In 
their  character  and  customs,  they  resemble  their  neighbors,  the 
Pawnees. 

O'Mahas. 

The  O'Mahas,  in  number  2,250,  not  long  ago,  abandoned  their 
old  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri,  and  now  dwell  on 
the  Elkhom  river,  due  west  from  their  old  village,  eighty  miles 
weat  Dorth-weat  from  Council  Bluffs. 

Pancas. 

This  tribe  live  higher  up  the  Missouri,  at  the  mouth  of  Qjuic- 
coane*  river,  a  south  western  branch  of  the  Missouri.  Their 
fittmber  is  760. 

Ckayeiu  Indians, 

This  tribe  of  3,260  souls,  dwell  and  hunt  on  the  river  of  their 
name,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  a  little  above  the  Great 
Bend. 

Sioux  of  the  Missouri. 

A  band  of  this  numerous  and  wide  spread  tribe,  of  4,600  souls, 
dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  tribes  last  named. 

*  Pronounced  JTe-itot-ne,  ranning  river. 
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Atricara$y  or  Riccaras. 

This  tribe  number  3,500  souls.  Their  old  Tillages  are  oa 
the  Missouri,  about  half  way  between  the  Great  Bend,  and  the 
Mandan  villages.  They  have  lately  removed  some  distance  west, 
toward  Cannon  Ball  river. 

Mandans, 

The  Mandans,  numbering  1,250  souls,  live  on  the  Missouri,  a 
few  miles  on  this  side  Mandan  Fort.  It  has  been  suggested,*  that 
these  Indians  are  descendants  of  the  Welsh  colony,  who  are  said* 
to  have  early  immigrated  to  this  country. 

Minetariet. 

These  Indians,  3,250  in  number,  have  their  village  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Missouri,  east  of  the  Little  Missouri,  about  half  way 
between  Mandan  and  Yellow  stone. 

Absorokas,  or  Crows, 

These  are  a  wilder  class  of  Indians  than  those  above  named, 
estimated  at  3,250  souls,  dwelling  higher  up  on  the  Missouri,  quite 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Blackfoot  Indiant. 

These,  with  the  Crows  abovementioned,  and  other  roving 
tribes  not  already  named,  of  whom  we  know  but  very  little,  who 
inhabit  in  the  Indian  manner,  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri, 
within  the  extensive  limits  of  the  Missouri  Territory,  have  been 
conjecturally  estimated,  exclusively  of  the  Crows,  at  20,000  souls. 
This  probably  is  too  low  an  estimate.  The  names  of  some  of 
these  tibes  are  scarcely  known  ;  still  le^s  their  numbers. 

*  See  p.  145,  of  this  App. 
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Arrapahayi. 

These  Indians  were  yisited  by  Capt.  Bell.  He  states,  *<  that 
they  are  generally  well  formed,  slim  and  tall,  with  good  counte- 
nances. They  wear  their  hair  long,  collected  on  the  forehead 
into  a  large  roll,  which  serves  as  a  protection  to  their  eyes  from 
the  bright  rays  of  the  sun."  Their  number  is  estimated  at  10,000. 
Their  country  extends  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Kanzas,  south, 
to  the  Rio  del  Norte.  They  are  a  warlike  people,  and  often  ma- 
king predatory  and  murderous  excursions  on  their  eastern  and 
northern  neighbors. 

Kaninaviich, 

These  Indians  having  no  abiding  place,  rove  south  west  of  the 
Pawnees,  on  the  heads  of  the  Yellow  stone,  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  about  S,000  souls. 

StaitanSf  or  Kite  Indians, 

These,  500  in  number,  rove  between  the  head  waters  of  the 
Platte  river,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Kiawas,  or  Wetapahato  Indians 

Dwell,  or  rather  rove,  above  those  last  mentioned.  They  are 
estimated  at  1,000  souls.  *'  They  wear  their  hair  long,  in  three 
plaits,  hanging  down  the  back.  The  other  two,  from  behind  each 
ear,  hanging  front,  decorated  with  beads  and  buttons.*' 

The  Kaskayas,  or  Bad  Hearts. 

The  name  of  these  Indians  indicates  their  character.  Their 
number  is  not  known.  They  are  estimated  at  3,000.  **  They 
part  their  hair  across  the  head  from  ear  to  ear.  The  front  is 
again  divided  into  two  parts,  brought  a  little  back  of  the  eyes,  tied, 
ornamented  and  cut  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  tied  be- 
hind with  a  piece  of  skin,  to  which  feathers  or  some  other  oma- 
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ments  are  attached.  All  wear  a  piece  of  leather,  or  cloth,  about 
a  foot  wide,  between  their  legs,  with  moccasins  ;  the  rest  of  their 
bodies  are  naked,  except  when  a  buffalo  robe  is  thrown  over  it. 
Some  wear  rich  blue  and  scarlet  cloth  robes,  highly  omamented 
with  beads,  &c.  obtained  from  the  neighboring  Spaniards.*'* 

Chiens,  or  Chayennes. 

''  A  small  band  of  this  tribe,  (say  200)  reside  near  the  head  of 
the  Chien  river.  Sometime  since  they  left  their  own  nation,  and 
attached  themselves  to  the  Arrapahuys.  They  are  bad  fellows, 
faithless,  and  fond  of  plunder.'* 

Other  tribes  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  its  branches,  and  of  the  Cq- 
lumbia  river,  are  named  in  the  Table ;  which  see. 


Further  extracts  of  a  Miscellaneous  nature,  from  Capt,  BelVs  MS. 

Journal, 

On  his  return  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  down  the  Arkansaw, 
Capt.  B.  visited 

Fort  Smith's  at  Belle  Point.   ' 

^*  Belle  Pointy  is  situated  below  the  confluence  of  the  Portean 
and  Arkansaw  rivers,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from 
Ihe  Osage  village  on  the  Verdigris  river,  one  hundred  miles  above 
the  Cherokee  settlements  on  the  Arkansaw,  and  seventy-five  be- 
low the  trading  house  at  the  mojath  of  Grand  or  Neozho  rivers. 
Its  site  was  selected  in  1817,  by  Maj.  Long,  as  a  military  station, 
being  a  commanding  position  in  every  direction,  sixty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  Next  to  the  water,  its  figure  is  two  sides 
of  a  square,  on  soil  twenty  feet  deep,  under  which  is  rock  about 
forty  feet  deep,  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  united  waters  of  the 
Portean  and  Arkansaw.  The  plan  of  the  Fort,  yet  unfinished,  is 
a  square  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,  with  two  block  hou- 
ses at  opposite  angles,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  ditch.     The  sides 

•  Capt  Bell's  Journal. 
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Dext  the  land,  and  two  block  houses  are  completed.  The  sar- 
ro<]nding  country,  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  is  very  healthy, 
hilly,  in  many  places  broken.  Limestone  is  said  to  be  found  here. 
The  diseases  of  the  country  are,  fever  and  ague,  bilious  fever, 
seldom  fatal.  Fruits  and  vegetables  grow  here  in  great  abundance 
and  perfection.  ^  . 

'<  No  settlers  are  permitted  to  go  above  the  Portean  river  of 
the  Arkansaw,  and  the  Cayamechee,  of  the  Red  River. 

*'  A  negotiation  was  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  Osages 
for  the  section  of  their  country,  between  their  Cherokee  west  boun- 
dary, and  the  rapids  of  the  Verdigris  river.  This  section  is  said 
to  include  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  Arkansaw  Territory. 

Ckerokees  of  the  Arkansaw. 

''  The  Cherokee  country  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Arkansaw, 
well  adapted  to  cultivation,  well  timbered  with  oak,  pine,  and  oth- 
er trees  of  this  region.  It  contains  plantations,  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation,  bearing  cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  pump- 
kins, &c.  They  have  decent  log  houses,  like  the  whites.  A 
body  of  light  horse  patrol  the  settlement,  and  are  the  instruments 
of  preserving  order,  and  preventing  crimes.  The  Captain  acts 
as  judge,  and  sentences  criminals  to  punishment.  A  white  man 
among  them  convicted  of  crime,  is  delivered  over  to  white  peo- 
ple for  punishment.  These  Indians,  lately  removed  from  the  rest 
of  their  nation,  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  are  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  civilization." 

Captain  Bell  further  states,  that  '*  on  his  way  from  the 
Arkansaw,  to  Cape  Girardeau,  September  1821,  he  met  Captain 
Rogers,  a  half  breed  Cherokee,  on  his  way  to  BeUe  Point,  with 
a  number  of  Osage  prisoners,  who  were  to  be  delivered  up. 
Among  them  was  an  Osage  woman,  who  was  unwilling  to  return 
to  her  own  nation,  having  accustomed  herself  to  the  dress  and 
manners  of  the  white  people,  and  to  make  her  own  clothes.  To 
return  to  the  savage  manners  and  customs,  was  painful  to  her. 
her  children  were  well  dressed,  and  appeared  to  have  been  well 
brought  up  ;  had  been  at  school,  and  spoke  English.  The  Cher- 
okee Chiefs  were  divided  on  the  subject  of  war  with  the  Osages." 
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Indian  Phrases. 


In  passing  through  this  Indian  Country,  Capt.  Bell  became  fa- 
miliar with  certain  phrases  of  its  native  inhabitants,  which  stri- 
kingly exhibit  the  liveliness  of  their  imaginations,  and  the  highly 
metaphorical  and  descriptive  character  of  their  language. 

When  discussing  the  subject,  Whether  or  not  war  shall  be  de- 
clared ;  if  no  cause  for  war  is  found  to  exist,  they  say — "  The 
hatchet  is  buried.  The  bones  of  my  warriors  are  also  buried. 
The  blood  of  my  women  and  children,  which  has  been  spilt,  is 
covered.'* 

If  there  must  be  war,  they  say — "The  tomahawk  is  raised. 
The  blood  of  my  women  and  children  smokes  from  the  ground. 
The  bones  of  my  warriors  and  old  men  lie  uncovered,  whitening 
the  earth.'' 

When  peace  is  to  be  preserved  with  another  tribe,  they  say 
— "  The  path  between  us  must  be  kept  clean.  No  weeds  must 
be  suffered  to  grow  in  it."  When  a  good  understanding  is  to  be 
maintained  between  them  and  white  people,  the  phrase  is — "  The 
chain  which  binds  us  together  must  be  kept  bright,  and  never  be 
permitted  to  rust."  When  differences  arise — "  A  weed  grows  in 
the  path."  "  The  chain  is  beginning  to  rust"  When  this  is 
perceived,  and  the  cause  of  the  difference  known — "  The  weed 
must  be  plucked  from  the  path."  "  The  rust  must  be  rubbed 
from  the  chain  ;  else  the  path  will  soon  be  covered  with  weeds, 
or  the  chain  with  rust."* 

App.  F.  f.— Rep.  p.  36. 

The  following  account  of  the  Indians  residing  between  Red,  and  Rio 
del  Norte,  rivers,  was  given  at  its  date,  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Washington  City,  7th  August,  1818. 
Sir, 

'*  The  enclosed  estimate  of  the  Indians  residing  on  the  waters 
of  Red  River,  and  the  Rio  del  Norte,t  is  made  from  information 

•The  reader  will  find  a  large  collection  of  these  metaphorical  espressiona  in 
the  excellent  work  of  Rev.  Mr.  Heckewelder,  p.  125. 

t  See  Table,  into  which  thia  estimate  is  copied. 
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which  I  procured  in  1817,  while  in  command  of  ^e  western  sec- 
tion of  the  8th  Military  Department. 

''  But  few  of  those  Indians  reside  in  villages,  or  have  permanent 
residences.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  nearly  extinct,  and  others 
have  hecome  so  blended,  from  association  and  intermarriages, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  between  them  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion. The  precise  number  of  each  tribe,  cannot  be  accurately 
ascertained. 

**  In  making  this  estimate,  I  have  placed  the  number  considera- 
bly below  that  reported  by  hunters  and  Indian  Traders.  Some 
of  the  tribes  inhabiting  that  country,  have  not  been  included,  be- 
cause no  certain  information  respecting  them  could  be  obtained. 

•*  My  information  was  received  from  Americans,  Frenchmen, 
and  Spaniards,  who  pronounce  Indian  names  very  differently. 
The  orthography,  therefore,  which  I  have  adopted,  may  not,  in 
every  case,  represent  the  proper  Indian  sound,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  proper  Indian  name  of  the  tribe  or  nation,  has  not  always 
been  preserved. 

**  The  small  tribes  of  Indians,  which  reside  on  the  Washita, 
and  on  Red  River,  below  the  obstructions,  subsist  principally  on 
vegetables  and  domestic  animals.  Game  has  become  so  scarce  in 
those  parts  of  the  country,  that  there  is  now  but  little  inducement 
to  pursue  the  chase. 

*'  When  the  French  established  themselves  on  Red  River  in 
1717,  the  Caddos  formed  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  nation 
inhabiting  that  country,  which  they  claimed  to  the  sources  of  Red 
River.  This  nation  suffered  greatly  from  the  small  pox,  and  from 
their  wars  with  the  Osages,  Towcash,  and  Camauches;  by  whom 
they  were  driven  from  the  sources  of  the  Red  river.  They  now 
reside  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Ceodo,  about  ninety  miles  north- 
west from  Natchitoches,  and  they  claim  the  country  of  Red  River 
from  Bayon  Pierre  and  Lake  Bistianeau,  to  the  Cross  timber;  a 
remarkable  tract  of  wood  land,  which  crosses  .Red  River  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  above  its  mouth. 

'^The  Coshattas,  Delawares,  and  Cherokees,  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  Caddos,  to  settle  on  Red  River.  They  do  not 
claim  part  of  the  country.  The  Coshattas  migrated  from  Flori- 
da, and  are  believed  to  be  a  tribe  of  the  Muscogees. 
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'*  The  Delawares  migrated  from  the  Mississippi,  near  Cape  Gi- 
rardeau; and  the  Cherokees  came,  within  the  last  few  years,  from 
the  Arkansaw.  The  Choctaws  migrated  from  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  are  scattered  over  the  country  from  Red  river  to  the 
Trinity.  They  have  no  government,  nor  fixed  habitation,  but  wan- 
der over  the  country  in  small  parties. 

"  The  game  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  Lower  Red  Riv- 
er, and  is  not  found  in  any  considerable  number,  until  you  ascend 
as  high  as  Blue  River,  where  is  entered  the  immense  tract  of 
Prairie,  which  extends  from  the  Arkansaw  to  the  sources  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  Brassos.  Those  extensive  plains  are  covered 
with  the  BufTaloe,  Elk,  Deer,  Wild  Cows,  Hogs,  and  Horses. 
On  the  rivers  are  found  the  Black  Bear. 

**  The  Indians,  who  reside  on  Red  River,  Sabine,  Nechez, 
Trinity  and  Brassos,  hubt  on  these  Prairies.  The  white  people 
are  encroaching  on  that  delightful  hunting  ground,  and  in  the  most 
wanton  manner,  are  destroying  the  game. 

"  To  restrain  the  white  people,  and  prevent  the  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  their  settlements,  to  protect  the  Indians,  and  to  give  se- 
curity to  that  important  section  of  the  frontier,  it  would  be  impor- 
tant, to  establish  a  military  post  on  Red  River,*  and  to  draw  a  line, 
beyond  which  the  white  people  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass. 
The  line  should  commence  on  the  Arkansaw  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Canadian;  ascend  the  river  till  it  interlocks  with  Blue  river,  and 
descend  the  Blue  river  to  its  junction  with  Red  River.  Thence  it 
might  run  a  south-east,  or  south,  course  to  the  Sabine,  or  some 
river  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  line,  it  is  believ- 
ed, would  divide  a  country  possessing  many  agricultural  advanta- 
ges, from  one  which  abounds  in  game,  and  which  ofiers  few  advan- 
tages to  the  agriculturalist.  West  of  this  line  the  country  is  com- 
paratively poor,  and  nearly  destitute  of  timber;  but  is  most  high- 
ly valued  by  the  Indians,  on  account  of  the  plenty  of  its  game. 

<*  The  valley  of  Red  River,  from  the  mouth  of  Blue  river  to  the 
mouth  of  Kosek  river,  a  distance,  by  water,  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  tracts  on  the  Southern 
waters. 

*  A  small  and  feMfi  poet  has  been  since  established ;  but  in  order  to  be  effi- 
cient to  attain  its  object,  must  be  strengthened. 
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''There  is  a  settlement  of  twelve  families,  at  Nanatscho,  or 
Pecan  Point ;  and  one  of  twenty  families  at  the  mouth  of  Kia- 
misha.  At  the  lower  settlement  there  are  five,  and  at  the  upper 
settlement  three,  traders,  who  in  consequence  of  their  contiguity 
to  the  fine  hunting  ground,  have  taken  the  Indian  trade  of  that 
country  from  Natchitoches. 

'*  This  country,  in  a  few  years,  would  supply  a  garrison  on 
much  hetter  terms,  than  the  troops  are  now  supplied  at  Natchi* 
toches. 

*'  The  Indians  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  subsist  chiefly  on  Fish, 
Alligators,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  chase.  The  Towacano,  or 
Panib  nation,  live  in  villages,  cultivate  the  soil,  and  pursue  the 
chase. 

**  The  Comauch  Indians  are  the  largest  and  most  warlike  na- 
tion in  this  country.  They  have  always  been  at  war  with  the 
Spaniards,  upon  whom  they  commit  the  most  horrible  depreda- 
tions. The  whole  nation  moves  with  the  Buflaloe,  from  south  to 
north,  in  the  Spring;  and  from  north  to  south  in  Autumn.  During 
the  winter,  they  occupy  the  country  on  the  sources  of  the  Brassos, 
and  Colerado:  They  spend  their  summers  on  the  sources  of  the 
Arkansaw  and  Missouri,  among  the  eastern  spurs,  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  They  carry  on,  with  traders  from  Red  River,  an  ex- 
tensive traffic,  in  horses  and  mules,  which  they  catch  in  the  plains, 
or  capture  from  the  Spaniards. 

'*  Before  any  measure  is  executed  in  relation  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  post,  or  Indian  boundary,  it  would  be 
proper  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  of  that  country,  and  to 
obtain  a  cession  from  the  Caddos,  of  such  parts  of  the  country,  as 
may  be  thought  necessary  for  those  purposes. 

**  The  Caddos  are  considered  as  the  mother  nation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  have  a  general  superintendence  over  all  the  tribes  in  their 
vicinity,  except  the  Choctaws;  between  whom  and  the  Caddos 
there  is  great  jealousy. 

**  It  would  perhaps  be  practicable  to  effect  a  peace  between  the 
Comauches  and  Spaniards.  Such  a  measure  would  harmonize 
with  the  general  policy  of  the  government. 

*'  The  small  pox  has  made  dreadful  ravages  among  the  Indian<« 
of  that  country.  The  Comauches  compute  the  loss  which  they 
sustained  in  1816,  from  this  horrible  disease,  at  four  thousand 
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souls.     The  vaccine  inoocnlation  migfat  be  introduced  among 
them  at  a  trifling  expense;  such  a  course  is  dictated  by  humanity. 

With  sentiments  of  very  great  respect,  &c. 
{Signed)  W.  A.  TRIMBLE,  8th  Reg't  U.  S.  Army." 

Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Sec*y.  of  War ^  Wa$kington. 


Story  of  Totapia,  and  Hocktanlubbee^  Choctaws,  known  to  their 
White  neighbors  by  the  names  of 

Jenhy  and  her  son  Tom. 

The  following  affecting  and  authentic  story,  related  to  me  by  a 
lady  of  respectability  and  piety,  who  was  an  eye  witness  to  a  part 
of  what  she  relates,  strikingly  illustrates  the  Indian  character  and 
customs,  and  shews  the  high  importance  of  giving,  to  these  natives 
of  our  wide  wilderness,  the  benefits  of  our  laws  and  religion. 

^^  Jenny  was  the  wife  of  a  Choctaw,  who  murdered  an  Indian  of 
his  own  tribe,  about  twenty  years  ago  ;  fled  over  the  Mississippi 
into  Louisiana,  where  he  was  overtaken  and  put  to  death  by  his 
pursuers.  Jenny,  with  four  or  five  small  children,  of  whom  Tom 
was  the  eldest,  afterwards  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Francisville,  Louisiana,  where  lived  a  lady,  a  widow,  of  much  be- 
nevolence and  wealth,  who  had  compassion  on  Jenny,  and  acted 
toward  her  the  part  of  a  friend. 

^'About  six  years  ago,  Tom,  then  of  the  age  of  about  twenty-five, 
murdered  an  old  Indian  ;  for  which  act,  according  to  an  unaltera- 
ble law  of  the  nation,  his  life  was  demanded,  and  he  was  senten- 
ced to  die.  The  day  of  his  execution  was  fixed,  and  had  arrived, 
and  the  relatives  and  friends,  both  of  the  murdered,  and  the  mur- 
derer, with  others,  a  mingled  throng,  were  assembled,  after  their 
usual  manner,  and  all  things  were  ready  for  inflicting  on  the  crim- 
inal the  sentence  of  the  law.  At  this  moment  of  strong  and  min- 
gled feeling,  Jenny,  the  mother,  pressed  through  the  crowd,  to  the 
spot  where  her  son  stood,  by  the  instruments  prepared  to  take 
from  him  his  life.  She  then  addressed  the  Chiefs  and  the  com- 
pany, demanding  the  life  of  her  child,  offering  in  its  stead  her  own. 
Her  plea  was  this.  '*  Tom  is  young.  He  has  a  wife,  children, 
brothers,  sisters,  all  looking  to  him  for  counsel  and  support.    I  am 
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old.  I  have  onlj  a  £sw  days  at  most,  and  can  do  but  little  more 
for  my  femily.  Nor  is  it  strictly  just ;  rather  is  it  a  shame  to  take 
a  new  shirt  for  an  old  ont,''^* 

''The  magnanimoQs  offer  of  Jenny  was  accepted,  and  a  few  he«r8 
allowed  her  to  prepare  for  her  death.  In  this  interval,  she  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  her  kind  and  liberal  friend,  and  protector, 
Mrs.  T.  whose  place  of  residence  was  in  the  near  vicinity  of  this 
awful  scene,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her  her  last  look,  and  fare- 
well. Mrs.  T.  was  all  this  time  in  ignorance  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  camp  near  her,  and  of  Jenny's  offer,  and  determination  : 
nor  did  Jenny  divulge  them  to  Mrs.  T.  She  had  come,  she  said,  to 
beg  a  coffin,  and  winding  sheet,  for  her  son  ;  adding,  ''  When  the 
sun  has  reached  its  height,  (pointing  upwards,)  Tom  dies.''  Not 
suspecting  the  arrangement  Jenny  had  made  to  preserve  her  son, 
Mrs.  T.  with  comforting  words,  gave  her  all  she  requested.  When 
asked  what  should  be  the  length  of  the  coffin,  and  the  grave 
clothes,  Jenny  replied — '*  Make  them  to  suit  my  size,  and  they 
will  answer  for  my  son." 

''Soon  after  Jenny  had  left  Mrs.  T.'s  for  the  camp,  where  all 
things  were  ready  for  her  execution,  a  messenger,  in  haste,  arriv- 
ed, and  informed  Mrs.  T.  what  was  passing  in  the  camp,  and  that 
Jenny  was  immediately  to  die.  Mrs.  T.  hastened  to  the  scene, 
with  the  intention  of  rescuing  her  friend ;  but  Jenny,  the  moment 
she  saw  her  carnage  coming,  at  a  distance,  imagining,  doubtless,  what 
was  her  object,  standing  by  her  grave,  caught  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun,  the  prepared  instrument  of  her  death,  and  pointing  it  to  her 
heart,  entreated  the  executioner  immediately  to  do  his  duty.  He 
obeyed,  and  she  fell  dead. 

"During  five  years  after  this,  Tom  was  treated  with  sneers  and 
contempt  by  the  friends  of  the  old  man,  whom  he  had  murdered. 
They  said  to.  him  :  "  You  coward;  let  your  mother  die  for  you. 
You  afraid  to  die,  ctmard.^^  Tom  could  not  endure  all  this.  A 
year  ago,  Tom  met  a  son  of  the  old  man  whom  he  had  murdered, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  ten  miles  from  his  home,  and  for 
some  cause  unknown,  (probably  he  had  been  his  principal  tor- 
mentor,) plunged  his  knife  into  him,  giving  him  a  nfortal  wound. 

*Alltulisg  to  the  circumstaDce,  that  the  Indian  murdered  by  her  son  wa» 
o2tf,  and  healing. 
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He  returned  home  with  indications  of  triumph,  brandishing  hi« 
bloody  knife,  and  without  waiting  for  enquiry,  confessed  what  he 
had  done.  He  told  his  Indian  friends,  that  he  would  not  live  to 
be  called  a  coward.  *'l  have  been  told,"  he  said,  "that  I  fear  to 
die.  Now  you  shall  see,  that  I  can  die  like  a  man."  A  wealthy 
planter,  whose  house  he  passed,  he  invited  to  witness  how  he 
could  die.  This  was  on  the  Sabbath.  Monday,  twelve  oVlock, 
was  the  hour,  which  he  appointed  for  this  self-immolation. 

"Here,"  says  the  lady  who  gives  me  this  information,  wjio  was 
present,  and  relates  what  she  saw — "here  a  scene  was  presented, 
which  baffles  description.  As  I  approached,  Tom  was  walking 
forward  and  back  again,  still  keeping  in  his  hand  the  bloody  knife, 
which  he  seemed  to  consider,  as  the  duellist  does  his  sword  or 
pistol,  h's  badge  of  honor.  With  all  his  efforts  to  conceal  it,  he 
discovered  marks  of  an  agitated  mind.  The  sad  group  present, 
consisted  of  about  ten  men,  and  as  many  females;  the  latter,  with 
sorrowful  countenances,  were  employed  in  making  an  over  shirt 
for  Tom^s  burial.  The  men,  all  except  two  brothers  of  Tom, 
were  present,  smoking  their  pipes,  with  apparent  unconcern. 
Several  times  Tom  examined  his  gun,  and  remained  silent.  His 
grave  had  been  dug  the  day  before,  and  he  had  laid  himself  down 
in  it,  to  see  if  it  suited  as  to  length  and  breadth.  When  the  shirt 
was  completed,  and  handed  to  him,  he  immediately  drew  it  over 
another  garment,  the  only  one  he  had  on ;  drew  a  pair  of  calico 
sleeves  on  his  arms  ;  tied  two  black  silk  handkerchiefs  round  each 
«houlder,  crossed  on  the  breast,  and  a  third  wrapped  about  his 
head.  His  long  hair  was  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon,  and  a  yard  or 
two  on  each  arm,  above  the  elbow.  The  pipe  of  peace  went 
round  three  times.  The  old  Chiers  wife  then  arose,  retired  into  the 
bushes,  and  sung  the  Death-song^  in  words,  rendered  in  English, 
*^Time  is  done;  Death  approaches.^^  This  done,  Tom  went  round 
and  shook  hands  with  every  person  present.  While  he  held  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  a  white  man,  he  said  to  him,  "fare- 
well ;  you  see  me  no  more  in  this  world.  When  you  die,  you  see 
me."  His  neighbor  said,  "Tom,  where  are  you  going?"  "I 
am  going  to  mother,"  said  Tom.  "Where  is  your  mother?"  "In 
a  good  place.*  '"But  Tom,  will  you  not  wait?  Perhaps  the  friends 
of  the  young  man  you  killed,  will  accept  of  a  ransom.  We  will 
do  what  we  can  to  save  you."     Tom  replied:  "No,  I  will  die-'* 
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<*  No  one  hiid  demandet]  his  death ;  for  all  who  were  interested^ 
and  would  have  considered  their  honor  and  duty  concerned  in  it, 
resided  at  the  distance  of  fortjr  or  fif\y  miles.  The  death  song  was 
re|>eated,  as  was  the  shaking  of  hands.  Both  were  again  repeat- 
ed, the  third  and  last  time.  Immediately  aAer,  Tom  stepped  up 
to  his  wife,  a  young  woman  of  eighteen,  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  another  little  child  two  or  three  years  old,  standing  by 
her  side,  and  presented  to  her  the  bloody  knife,  which  till  now  he 
had  kept  in  his  hand.  She  averted  her  face  to  conceal  a  falling 
tear ;  but  recovering  herself,  turned,  and  with  a  faint,  forced 
smile,  took  it.  His  sister  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  whol- 
ly absorbed  in  grief,  apparently  insensible  to  what  was  passing  ; 
her  eyes  vacant,  fixed  on  some  distant  object  Such  a  perfect 
picture  of  woe,  I  never  beheld.  His  pipe  he  gave  to  a  young 
brother,  who  struggled  hard  to  conceal  his  emotions.  He  then 
drank  a  little  whiskey  and  water ;  dashed  the  bottle  on  the  ground, 
sung  a  few  words  in  the  Choctaw  language,  and  with  a  jumping, 
dancing  step,  hurried  to  his  grave.  His  gun  was  so  fixed,  by  the 
aid  of  a  young  sappling,  as  to  enable  him  to  take  his  own  life.  No 
one,  he  had  declared,  should  take  it  from  him.  These  prepara- 
tions and  ceremonies  being  now  completed,  he  gave  the  necessary 
touch  to  the  apparatus,  the  gun  was  discharged,  and  its  contents 
passed  through  his  heart.  He  instantly  fell  dead  to  the  earth. 
The  females  sprang  to  the  lifeless  body.  Some  held  his  head, 
otliers  his  hands,  and  feet,  and  others  knelt  at  his  side.  He  had 
charged  them  to  shew  no  signs  of  grief  while  he  lived,  lest  it  should 
shake  his  resolution.  As  far  as  possible,  they  had  obeyed.  Their 
grief  was  restrained,  till  he  was  dead.  It  then  burst  forth  in  a 
torrent,  and  their  shrieks  and  lamentations  were  loud  and  undis- 
sembled.  From  this  last  scene,  I  retired,  leaving  the  poor  dis- 
tressed sufierers  to  bury  their  dead. 

**  What  heart  is  there,  enlightened  by  one  ray  of  the  gospel, 
that  would  not,  in  view  of  such  a  scene,  feel  deep  anguif^h  of  spirit 
and  compassion  for  these  children  of  the  forest,  who  are  perish- 
ing by  thousands,  for  lack  of  knowledge !  And  who  would  not, 
in  such  circumstances,  desire,  and  endeavor,  not  faintly,  not  cold- 
ly, nor  inactively,  but  with  all  their  soul,  and  all  their  might,  to 
send  the  blessed  gospel  among  them  ?'*  M.  C. 

•VfW.ftiwn,  Jii/y,  1822. 
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App.  G.  g.— Rep.  p.  39. 
Cornwall  school^  for  educating  Heathen  youth. 

The  following  account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state 
of  this  School,  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, Sept.  1820,  of  which  the  author  of  this  Report  was  then  a 
member ;  and  from  subsequent  conmiunications  of  its  worthy,  and 
highly  esteemed  Principal,  Rev.  Mr.  Daggett. 

Cornwall  is  in  (he  State  of  Connecticut,  in  a  retired  situation, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Housatonnic  river,  ten  miles  west  of  Litch- 
field. The  consecrated  Seminary  established  here  ^*  was  instituted 
in  the  autumn  of  1816,  and  opened  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1817. 
There  belong  to  it  a  commodious  edifice  for  the  School,  a  good 
mansion  house,  with  a  barn,  and  other  out-buildings,  and  a  garden 
for  the  Principal ; — a  house,  barn,  &c.  with  a  few  acres  of  good 
tillage  land  for  the  Steward  and  Commons :  all  situated  sufficiently 
near  to  each  other;  and  eighty  acres  of  excellent  wood  land,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant. ' 

"  The  object  of  the  School,  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  is 
— ^•*  The  education  in  our  own  country y  of  Heathen  Youths,  in  such 
manner  J  as,  with  subsequent  professional  instruction  y  vnll  qualify 
them  to  become  useful  Missionaries,  Physicians,  Surgeons,  School- 
masters, or  Interpreters ;  and  to  communicate  to  the  Heathen  na- 
tions such  knowledge  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  as  may  prove  the 
means  of  promoting  Christianity  and  civilization,^^  As  these  youths 
are  designed  for  a  higher  education,  than  is  expected  to  be  obtain- 
ed at  our  Mission  Schools  in  heathen  countries,  it  is  deemed  of  no 
small  importance,  that  they  be  only  such  as  are  of  suitable  age, 
of  docile  dispositions,  and  of  promising  talents. 

*'  In  the  constitution  there  is  a  provision,  that  youths  of  our  own 
country,  of  acknowledged  piety,  may  be  admitted  to  the  school, 
at  their  own  expense,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Agents. 

*'  In  the  first  year  of  the  School  twelve  youths  were  admitted. 
The  number  of  pupils,  Sept.  1820,  was  twenty-nine  ;  four  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands — one  from  Otaheite— one  from  the  Mar- 
quesas— one  Maylay*— -eight  Cherokees — ^two  Choctaw»— three  of 
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the  Stockbridge  Tribe — two  Oneidas — one  Tuscarora — ^two  Caugh- 
bewagas— one  Indian  youth  from  Pennsylvania,  and  three  youths 
of  our  own  country. 

"  Under  the  instruction  of  the  able  and  highly  respected  Prin- 
cipal, the  Rev.  Mr.  Daggett,  and  his  very  capable  and  faithful  As* 
sistant,  Mr.  Prentice,  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  in  general, 
kas  been  increasing  and  satisfactory,  and  in  not  a  few  instances, 
uncommonly  good.  Besides  being  taught  in  various  branches  of 
learning,  and  made  practically  acquainted  with  the  useful  arts  of 
civilized  life  ;  they  are  instructed  constantly,  and  with  especial 
care  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity .  Nor  has  this  in- 
struction been  communicated  in  vain.  Of  the  thirty-one  Heathen 
Youths — including  with  the  twenty-six  now  at  school,  the  deceased 
Obookiah,  and  the  four,  who  have  gone  with  the  Mission  to  their 
native  Islands — seventeen  are  thought  to  have  given  evidence  of 
a  living  faith  in  the  Gospel ;  and  several  others  are  very  serious- 
ly thoughtful  on  religious  concerns.  The  Lord,  in  his  sovereign 
goodness,  has  made  it  strikingly  manifest,  that  his  face  is  toward' 
this  favored  Seminary,  and  that  his  blessing  rests  upon  it.  May  it 
be  eminently  instrumental  in  making  known  the  glory  of  his  Name 
in  many  lands,  and  of  bringing  multitudes  of  different  nations  and 
tongues,  to  unite  in  songs  of  everlasting  joy  and  praise.'* 

English  names^  native  nameSy  and  countries,  of  the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Mission  School  at  Cornwall,  March  1,  1821.* 
J^iUive  Jfames, 


J^amet. 
*Jame9  Ely, 
•George  L.  Weed, 
•HoraUo  N.  HubbeU, 
•Adin  C.  Gibbs, 
•Stephen  Popohe, 
•Joseph  Potang  Saow, 
•Eliaa  Boudinot, 

Leonard  Hicks, 
•Thomas  Bassel, 
•David  S.  Taacheecby, 

John  Ridge, 
•John  Vann, 
•James  Fields, 
•David  Browo, 
tMcKee  Folsom, 

Israel  Folsom, 
•William  Kammooolah, 
tJohn  0.  Irepoah, 
tRJchard  Kriooloo 

Robert  Whyhee, 


Po-p6-hfi, 
Sar-duk, 
Kub-le-ga-nah, 

Taw-tobo6-o, 
Taw-che^-chy, 


A-wih, 


Country, 
Anglo- American,  Hadlime  Ct. 

Do.  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Do.  Trumbull,  Ct. 

Indian  youth  from  Penn. 
Otaheite. 
Malay. 


Xherokees. 


Choctaws. 

^^(Mowhee. 
p  a.  J  Owhyhee. 
g,  ^  J  Owhyhee. 
J*  g.'(  Mowhee. 


Kum-mo-o6-lah, 
I-re-p6-ah, 
Kri-o6-loo, 
Why-hee, 

•  This  document,  and  others  subjoined,  were  prepared  for  ma  to  exhibit  to 

the  Government  at  Washington,  and  made  a  part  of  my  Report  to  the  President 
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JV«mef. 

Jacob  Seth, 
♦John  Newcom, 
tJohn  N.  Chicks, 
tPeter  Aug;astine, 
♦Aaron  Johnson, 

Peter  Jacob  Tarbel, 

Peter  Gray, 

Thomas  Zealand. 


/Native  Ji/ames. 
Bau-hi-yoii-tuth, 
Wau-ne-nauk-th^et, 
Pau-poon'-haut, 
Ta-kon-o-t&s 
Thau-r^-weeths, 


Coimlry. 
Stockbridge  Indiam. 


neida. 
Toscarora. 

>  Caug^hnewa^. 

New-Zealand. 


Since  the  above  date,  the  number  of  scholars  has  increased  to 
ihirty-two;  one  of  those  added,  is  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  a 
pious  youth,  who  has  been  baptized  by  the  name  of  John  Eliot 
Phelps;  another  is  a  youth  of  the  Narragbanset  tribe. 

«  Baron  de  Campagne. 

This  Seminary  has  attracted  the  attention,  and  received  the  lib- 
erality of  the  honorable  and  benevolent  Baron  de  Campagnb,  of 
Basle,  Switzerland.  In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Principal  of  the 
School,  he  writes,  under  the  date  of  June  6, 1820,  thus:—*'  What 
I  have  read  of  the  Foreign  Mission  School  at  Cornwall  has  given 
me  great  pleasure ;  especially  as  human  powers  cannot  of  them- 
selves produce  the  desired  effect ;  but  they  produce  it  only  as  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  Him,  who  is  the  source  of  all  good — of 
love  and  pure  charity  ;  and  it  is  thus  only,  that  the  mind  is  capa- 
ble of  being  fully  enlightened.  1  beg  you  to  use  the  accompany- 
ing sum  of  100  ducats,];  according  to  your  best  judgment,  as  an  ex- 
ternal mean,  which  by  divine  grace,  may  impart  those  spiritual 
blessings,  inseparable  from  the  attainment  of  supreme  love.  Thii 
little  offering  is  accompanied  by  the  very  sincere  prayers,  not  on- 
ly  of  the  humble  individual,  who  sends  you  these  lines,  but  like- 
wise of  his  friends  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  grace  may  enliven  the 
hearts  of  the  heathen  youths  under  your  direction,  and  may  so  fill 
them  with  the  pure  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  they  may  be  able 
by  the  same  grace,  to  kindle  a  similar  happy  flame  in  the  hearts 
of  their  countrymen,  who  are  still  as  blind  men,  in  the  darkness 
of  sinful  Adam." 

Were  all  our  titled  and  honorable  citizens,  of  like  sentiments 
and  feelings  with  this  noble  foreigner,  what  encouragement  would 

*  ProfesBors  of  religion.  t  Hopefnlly  pious. 

%  The  net  proceeds  of  the  bill  were  212  dollars. 
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the  J  give  to  those  who  are  engaged  for  the  henefit  of  the  heathen! 
What  glorious  effects  would  their  combined  exertions  and  influ- 
ence produce  !  It  is  our  comfort  to  know,  that  the  hearts  of  all 
men  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  ;  and  he  tumeth  them,  as  the 
rivers  of  water  are  turned,  whithersoever  he  will. 

This  letter  of  the  Baron  was  answered,  as  it  should  be,  by  the 
Principal  of  the  School ;  and  presuming  that  it  would  gratify  this 
generous  foreigner  to  receive  a  specimen  of  the  improvements  of 
the  youth  under  his  instruction,  he  directed  that  the  following  let- 
ters shauld  accompany  his  own  ;  which,  with  the  others  subjoin- 
ed, are  here  exhibited  to  the  public,  as  fair  and  c^mclwive  evi- 
dence of  the  capacities  of  Indians  for  improvement.  A  part  of 
these  letters,  it  will  be  perceived,  were  intended,  by  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  School,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  specimens  of  the  attainments  of  his  pupils. 

Letter  ofElias  Baudinoty  to  Baron  de  Champagne. 

Foreign  Misn<m  School^  Cornwall,  {Con.)  Jan.  8,  1821.* 

**  Honored  and  Respected  Sir, 

"Having  been  requested  by  my  beloved  teacher,  Mr.  Daggett,  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you;  and  in  the  name  of  my  fel- 
low students,  to  thank  you  for  your  benevolent  donation  of  100 
ducats.  We  feel  thankful  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,  that  we  are  not  destitute  of  Christian  friends,  who  are  willing 
to  give  their  property  for  our  sustenance,  while  receiving  an  ed- 
ucation in  this  charitable  institution.  We  are  here,  far  from  our 
native  countries,  brought  here  by  the  kind  providence  of  God; 
and  blessed  be  his  name,  that  he  has  given  us  friends  to  support 

*It  will  be  proper,  before  reading  these  letters,  that  the  reader  should  know 
that  they  are  in  truth  the  compositions  of  the  youth  whose  names  are  subscribed 
to  them.    Of  this  their  Instructor  assures  the  Baron,  in  his  letter. 

<«On  the  following  pages' '  he  says, "  are  a  few  lines  addressed  to  you,  by  two  of 
my  present  pupils,  of  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  who  appear  to  be  the  deFoted  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  These  let- 
ters were  composed  and  written  by  these  Indian  youths,  without  any  assistance, 
excepting  the  correction  of  a  very  few  words.  The  catalogue  of  the  school  was 
transcribed  by  Thomas  Basse!,  another  Cherokee  youth.'' 
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us,  and  to  instract  us  in  human  knowledge,  but  especially  in  that 
science,  which  treats  about  the  immortal  soul,  and  the  only  way 
to  everlasting  felicity.  While  we  are  looking  with  grateful  hearts 
to  the  Christian  people  of  the  United  States,  we  are  gratified  to 
think,  that  we  have  a  kind  benefactor  in  Switzerland. 

"  My  honored  Sir,  we  have  nothing  in  this  world  with  which 
we  can  reward  you,  for  your  act  of  benevolence.  Only  we  re- 
turn you  our  grateful  thanks.  But  I  hope  the  Lord  will  reward 
you,  and  make  you  the  instrument  of  good  to  many  souls.  May 
he  yet  grant  you  prosperous,  peaceful,  and  useful  days  of  your 
remaining  life,  and  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  life  to  come.  May 
your  prayers  be  answered  for  this  school ;  that  numbers  here 
may  be  trained  up,  who  shall  go  into  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
and  be  faithful  laborers  in  bringing  many  unto  Christ,  who  are 
now  sitting  in  darkness.  Our  school  promises  extensive  good. 
Here  are  numbers,  we  hope,  who  are  willing  to  be  employed  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord. 

**  We  need  the  prayers  of  all  christian  people,  and  we  are  truly 
encouraged  to  think,  that  we  are  remembered  by  the  christians  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  America.  You  will  likely.  Sir,  wish  to  know 
from  what  nation  I  came.  I  am  a  Cherokee,  from  a  nation  of  In- 
dians living  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
eight  of  us  here  from  that  nation.  Six  out  of  eight  profess  to  be 
the  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  I  came  to  this  school 
more  than  two  years  ago ;  and,  if  it  is  the  will  of  God,  I  expect  to 
leave  it  in  about  one  or  two  years.  I  feel  sometimes  an  ardent 
desire  to  return  to  my  countrymen  and  to  teach  them  the  way  of 
salvation.  Pray  for  me,  that  my  faith  fail  not,  and  that  I  may  not 
finally  prove  insincere.  That  we  may  meet  in  the  kingdom  which 
is  eternal  in  the  heavens,  is  the  wish  of  your  unworthy  and  un- 
known young  friend." 

F*rom  David  Brormi  to  the  same. 

*  Januarys,  1821. 

''Hon.  and  Dear  Sir, 

"  By  the  request  of  my  worthy  preceptor,  I  think  myself  high- 
ly privileged  to  have  this  opportunity  in  addressing  you,  from  this 
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distant  land.  It  is  b  matter  of  great  joy  to  us,  who  are  heathens, 
to  contemplate  the  goodness  of  God,  in  causing  his  children  t« 
have  compassion  on  the  poor  benighted  heathen  nations,  who  are 
yet  groaning  under  the  bondage  of  Satan,  the  deceiver  of  man- 
kind. Our  hearts  ought  truly  to  glow  with  praise  and  gratitude 
to  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  your  taking  such  deep  interest  for 
this  institution,  and  for  the  welfare  of  heathens  universally.  Our 
land  was  once  covered  with  darkness,  and  we  heard  not  the  joy* 
ful  sound  of  the  Gospel  proclaimed  in  our  ears.  We  knew  noth* 
ing  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  died  for  sinful  men.  But  now,  bles- 
sed be  God,  that  he  has  sent  the  word  of  redeeming  life  to  us. 
Yea,  we  feel  his  love  and  presence,  and  praise  him  for  sending 
the  news  of  salvation  to  our  long  lost,  and  wretched  tribes.  But, 
dear  Sir,  many  of  my  brethren  have  not  heard  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  very  painful  to  me.  The  late  exertions  among  Chris- 
tians in  America  have,  in  some  degree,  promulgated  among  differ* 
ent  languages,  nations,  and  people,  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

*^  1  came  here  last  June,  and  I  trust  the  Lord  will  prepare  me 
for  usefulness  among  my  dear  brethren  the  Cherokees.  Pray  for 
me,  respected  Sir ;  and  while  the  Atlantic  rolls  between  us,  may 
we  be  near  in  spirit ;  hoping  soon  to  meet  and  join  with  all  the 
blood-bought  millions,  in  singing  the  redeeming  love  of  God 
through  an  endless  eternity. 

"  May  the  God  of  peace  ever  be  with  you,  and  rewjird  you  for 
your  kind  benevolence  to  us.  This  is  the  wish  and  sincere  pray- 
er of  your  heathen  friend,  in  the  Lord  Jesus,'* 

David  Brown  to  J.  Evarts^  Esq, 

Afler  tenderly  expressing  his  obligations  to  the  Board,  he  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : — 

*<  But  why  do  I  talk  thus,  while  the  idea  of  some  people  is,  that 
an  Indian  cannot  be  civilized  ?  He  has  no  capacity  for  religion. 
He  cannot  learn.  He  has  no  fiiculties  ;  therefore  let  him  go,  and 
again  traverse  the  regions  of  his  native  woods,  and  turn  to  his  sav- 
age state,  which  is  wretchedness  and  woe.  But  the  God  of  heav- 
en has  spoken,  and  who  can  recal  his  blessed  words,  when  he 
said,  Go  ye  into  all  the  worlds  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea^ 
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ture.  I  presume  these  persoDs  who  are  so  eager  to  help  in  the 
destruction  of  Indians,  rather  than  to  aid  in  reclaiming  them  from 
their  degradation,  are  generally  those,  who  are  unfriendly  to  reli- 
gion and  good  society,  and  who  are  themselres  going  swift  to  de- 
struction." 

Having  intimated  his  desire  of  heing  useful  among  his  country- 
men, he  adds  : — 

*<  Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  ashamed  to  see  the  dear  spot, 
Brainerd,  without  having  at  least  some  qualifications  for  useful- 
ness. 

*'  Oh,  how  great  would  he  the  blessing,  could  we  see  many 
young  Cherokees,  as  heralds  of  salvation  to  their  dear  benighted 
countrymen,  and  who  would  hail  the  little  flock  of  Christ  in  the 
Cherokee  nation,  and  overthrow  the  dominions  of  darkness  there, 
and  make  the  banks  of  Chickamaugah  tremble  ;  and  then  fly  on 
the  wings  of  heavenly  love,  over  the  lofty  Lookout,*  and  visit  the 
slumbering  inhabitants  there  ;  and  then  reach  the  plains  of  Creek 
Path,  and  turn  the  path  toward  heaven,  that  it  may  be  travelled 
by  Cherokees  also ;  and  so  on,  until  spring  Taloney,  Tas-tu-ga, 
and  all  the  people  would  acknowledge  God  as  their  Savior." 

L6tterfrofn  Catharine  Brovon^  to  her  brother,  David  Brown,  at  the 
For.  Mis.  School  at  Cornwall,  dated  Creek  Path,  Feb.  21. 

**  My  Dear  Brother, 

«« I  received  your  kind  letter  some  time  since,  and  it  gave  me 
great  satisfaction  to  hear  from  you.  I  should  have  written  to  you 
before  this  time,  but  did  not  know  how  to  send  to  Brainerd.  I  am 
truly  happy  to  hear  that  you  feel  so  well  contented  with  your  sit- 
uation in  school,  and  that  you  are  well  pleased  with  your  dear  in- 
structor. Our  dear  parents  are  in  good  health.  They  have  re- 
moved from  the  place  where  they  lived  before,  and  are  now  liv- 
ing with  brother  John.  I  think  they  have  truly  passed  from 
death  unto  life  ;  they  seem  to  be  growing  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  Him  who  has  redeemed  their  souls  from  hell.  In- 
deedy  you  cannot  imagine  how  difierently  they  seem  from  what 

*  The  name  of  a  majestic  moontaiD,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  th^ 
Tennessee. 
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they  did  when  you  left  us.  All  they  desire  now  is  to  do  the  will 
of  our  dear  Savior.  This  work  is  the  Lord's,  and  no  douht  he 
will  keep  them  and  carry  them  safe  through  this  sinful  world,  un- 
til he  receives  them  to  his  heavenly  kingdom.  O,  dear  brother, 
truly  the  Lord  has  heard  our  prayers  for  the  souls  of  our  parents. 
We  have  great  reason  to  rejoice.  May  we  not  say,  not  unto  us, 
but  to  thy  name  be  all  the  praise.  You  have  doubtless  heard 
that  Brother  J.  has  joined  the  church.  Dear  Brother  D.  my 
heart  is  full  while  I  am  writing.  How  shall  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  God  for  bringing  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Savior.  He 
says  sometimes  he  feels  happy  in  praying  to  God,  and  feels  vfiU 
ling  that  he  should  do  with  him  as  seemeth  good  in  his  sight. 

'*  My  brother  David,  when  we  look  back  and  see  what  the 
Lord  has  done  for  our  family  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  O  let 
us  call  upon  our  souls,  and  all  that  is  within  us,  to  praise  our  God 
for  his  great  blessings  to  us. 

<*  I  sometimes  long  to  see  your  face  once  more  in  this  world, 
to  converse  and  pray  with  you  before  our  Savior.  I  often  think 
of  the  happy  hours  which  we  spent  when  we  were  at  Brainerd, 
when  we  first  tasted  the  sweetness  of  religion,  and  when  we  used 
to  take  each  other's  hand  to  walk  and  sing  our  favourite  hymn, 

**  Come  we  that  love  the  Lord." 

We  then  knew  the  happiness  of  saints,  and  felt  that  religion  never 
was  designed  to  make  our  pleasures  less.  But  now  our  heavenly 
Father  has  separated  us  for  a  time  in  this  world ;  I  hope  for  his 
glory,  and  for  the  good  of  perishing  souls  around  us.  We  have 
much  to  do  for  our  Savior.  As  we  hope  we  are  children  of  the 
most  high  God,  let  us  be  good  soldiers,  and  not  be  weary  in  well 
doing,  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not. 

*'  Father  and  mother  send  love  to  you,  and  to  the  scholars  in 
Cornwall.  I  hppe  you  will  write  to  us  soon,  and  let  us  know  how 
you  do. 

*'  Adieu,  dear  brother,  till  we  meet  again." 
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The  following  letter  is  from  the  mother  of  Elias  Boudinot,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Cornwall  School,  dictated  by  her  to  the  writer 
ofit,  in  Jan.  1821. 

"Dear  Son, 

'^When  you  shall  have  iinished  your  education,  I  shall  rejoice, 
just  as  if  I  had  got  the  education.  I  hope  the  Lord  will  have  mer- 
cy on  me,  that  1  may  find  the  good  way.  As  you  have  found  the 
Savior  before  me,  I  will.take  your  advice,  and  listen  to  your  talk. 
I  am  in  hopes  that  the  Lord,  in  his  mercy,  will  turn  my  heart; 
and  that  I  may  find  the  dear  Savior.  I  will  not  get  discouraged. 
I  will  still  try."  SUSANNAH." 

The  reading  of  this  letter  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  blessed  Savior,  (Matth.  xxii.  31,)  "Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  that  the  publicans  and  harlots  [the  heathen,]  go  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  before  you." 


Letter  from  Rev.  Mr,  Daggett. 

"Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

"At  your  request  I  present  you  with  a  few  specimens  of  the  im- 
provement of  some  of  my  pupils,  in  the  F.  M.  S.  They  are  all 
in  the  hand-writing  of  those  whose  names  are  undersigned.  The 
letters  of  David  Brown  and  Israel  Folsom,  are  their  own  composi- 
tion, with  such  trifling  corrections  as  are  usually  given  to  the  com- 
positions of  youths  in  school,  and  the  suggestion  of  three  sentences 
in  one  of  the  letters,  and  one  in  the  other.  The  letter  of  John 
Ridge  is  without  any  correction,  in  consequence  of  which,  some  of 
the  pointing  is  erroneous,  and  two  or  three  words  are  mis-spelt. 
The  calculation  of  the  lunar  eclipse,  was  made  understandingly, 
by  Elias  Boudinot,  (Kul-le-ga-n&h,)  seventeen  years  of  age,  under 
my  superintendence;  and  the  projection  was  made  by  him,  with- 
out any  assistance  except  the  directions  of  the  book.  It  may  be, 
that  we  shall  discover  some  error  in  the  calculation,  on  a  review, 
as  it  has  been  gone  through  rather  hastily.  John  Ridge  and  Elias 
Boudinot  have  studied  Geography  extensively,  Rhetoric,  Survey- 
ing, Ecclesiastical  and  Common  History,  three  books  in  the  £neid, 
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two'Orations  of  Cicero,  and  are  attending  to  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  condact  of  my  pupils  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  remarka- 
bly good,  and  their  dispositions  amiable.  It  is  a  pleasant  task  to 
guide  them  in  paths  of  science  and  religion,  in  the  hope,  especial- 
ly, that  some  of  them  are  destined  to  become  extensively  useful  in 
promoting  the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  their  respective 
tribes  and  nations. 

*4t  is  with  concern  we  perceive  our  climate  to  be  unfriendly  to 
the  health  of  the  Islanders,  three  of  whom,  as  you  know,  have  al- 
ready fallen  a  sacrifice  to  it  On  this  account,  it  is  probable,  that 
Divine  Providence  intends  this  school  to  be  chiefly  useful  to  the 
Aborigines  of  this  country.  And  as  Congress  has  done  considera- 
ble, and  will  probably  do  more,  to  advance  the  civilization  of  these 
long-neglected  and  injured  fellow -beings,  I  would  suggest,  whether, 
on  a  proper  representation,  they  would  not  judge  it  expedient,  in 
some  way,  to  provide  permanent  funds  for  the  support  of  this  be- 
nevolent Institution.  This,  I  think,  would  be  very  desirable,  as  its 
support,  at  preseAt,  is  very  precarious,  and  its  means  limited. 

**Should  you  think  proper,  on  your  southern  tour,  to  present  the 
following  specimens  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
no  objection  to  your  doing  it. 

^' With  most  sincere  and  ardent  wishes  for  your  success  in  the 
great  objects  of  your  expected  tour,  and  for  your  preservation 
and  safe  return,        I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

very  afiectionately  and  respectfully  yours, 
HERMAN  DAGGETT." 

To  the  Rtv,  Jedidiah  Morse,  D,  D.  Ntw-Haven^  {Con,) 
Comwally  {Con.)  March  12,  1821. 


To  hi$  Excellency  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States  of 

America. 

"Sir, 

"As  Dr.  Morse  is  about  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  government,  on 
business  relative  to  the  Indian  Tribes  in  this  country,  I  take  the 
liberty,  by  permission  of  my  instructor,  to  address  a  few  lines  to 
you,  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  upon  your  re-election  to  the  high 
office  which  you  sustain.     I  thank  you  for  the  paternal  regard 
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which  yoa  have  manifested  towards  my  countrymen,  and  other 
Indian  Tribes.  Divine  Providence  has  brought  me  from  the 
western  wilderness,  to  this  your  happy  land.  I  now  dwell,  as  it 
were,  under  your  roof,  and  worthy  patronage,  and  enjoy  the  means 
of  learning  many  things,  which  are  calculated  to  make  me  useful 
among  my  dear  countrymen. 

''The  nation,  to  which  1  am  connected,  was  once  large  and  pow- 
erful, and  could  behold  a  great  portion  of  land  as  their  possession. 
But  now  they  have  decreased  to  a  very  small  number.  They 
have  become  a  weak  and  dependent  nation.  But  thanks  be  to 
Him,  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  for  causing  you, 
and  the  people  over  which  you  rule,  to  make  efforts  for  bringing 
the  long-lost  and  neglected  tribes  into  an  evangelical  state,  and  for 
teaching  them  industry,  cultivation  of  the  earth,  the  arts  of  civili- 
zed life,  and  the  good  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  promotes 
friendship,  and  harmony,  between  all  nations.  It  is  truly  gratify- 
ing to  me,  dear  sir,  to  hear,  what  you  have  already  done  for  my 
brethren,  and  am  persuaded  that  you  will  not  forsake  the  children 
of  the  forest,  but  that  you  will  protect  them  firom  wars  and  trou- 
ble, and  take  them  under  your  great  wing. 

''Ever  since  Columbus  landed  on  our  shores,  blood  has  been 
shedding  abundantly,  and  the  war-whoop  has  been  proclaimed  to 
such  a  tone,  that  large  nations  have  been  swept  away  from  the 
earth.  But  I  hope  these  wara  with  Indians  themselves,  and  oth- 
er people,  are  now  declining,  the  weary  Indian  burying  his  bloody 
tomahawk,  changing  his  war-whoop  for  the  praises  of  God  in  the 
songs  of  Zion,  and  enlisting  under  the  blood-stained  banners  of 
Christ. 

"I  think  you  showed  a  great  token  of  your  regard,  in  travelling 
through  such  an  extensive  wilderness  to  make  a  visit  to  Brainerd. 

'4t  makes  me  rejoice  to  reflect  that  we,  the  Cherokees,  are 
now  enjoying,  in  a  little  measure,  the  means  of  comfort;  and  I 
trust,  that  our  dear  father,  the  President,  will  not  suffer  us  again 
to  be  driven  to  the  west,  and  to  return  again  to  our  savage  state; 
but  rather  that  you  will  send  us  teachers,  bibles,  and  the  precious 
gospel;  and  doubtless  you  may  see  some  faithful  and  devoted  chil- 
dren of  the  wilderness,  as  your  subjects. 

"This  Institution,  of  which  I  am  now  a  member,  I  doubt  not 
will  be  the  means  of  diffusing  knowledge  and  truth  to  the  remotest 
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parts  of  the  globe,  and  wiU  aid  greatly  the  good  work  which  is 
now  performing  by  the  benevolent  people  of  America,  and,  of  oth- 
er lands. 

'^May  He,  who  is  the  source  of  all  light  and  blessedness,  give 
you  wisdom  to  rule  over  the  great  people  of  these  United  States, 
and  make  you  a  rich  blessing  to  your  country,  and  to  us,  who  now 
desire  to  become  your  happy  children,  is  the  prayer  of  your  de- 
voted servant,  DAVID  BROWN.'' 

Ck)mwall,  March  f  1821. 

Cornwall,  (Conn.)  March  18,  1821. 
"Honored  Sir, 

^'Agreeable  to  the  request  of  my  Instructor,  1  take  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  your  Excellency:  and  consider  myself  particularly 
honored,  in  having  the  privilege  of  writing  to  a  man,  whom  we, 
the  Indians,  call  ''Father." 

"I  am  happy  to  understand  that  Doct.  Morse  is  about  to  visit  the 
seat  of  government,  to  exhibit  to  you,  his  report,  relative  to  the 
Indians,  whom  he  haa  visited.  We  their  sons,  who  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  in  this  seminary,  hope  that  it  may  meet 
yddr  cordial  approbation,  and  that  assistance  may  be  proffered  to 
the  long-neglected  and  despised  people. 

"In  reading  the  histories  of  the  various  kingdoms,  which  have 
risen  to  an  exalted  pitch,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  we  be- 
hold the  wonder !  which  the  sword,  and  the  wheels  of  revolving 
ages  have  swept  away:  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  lot  of  my  coun- 
try. I  rejoice,  that  my  dear  nation  now  begin  to  peep  into  the 
privileges  of  civilization — ^that  this  great  and  generous  government 
is  favorable  to  them,  and  that  ere  long,  as  I  hope,  Congress  will 
give  them  the  hand  of  strong  fellowship— that  they  will  encircle 
them  in  the  arms  of  love,  and  adopt  them  into  the  fond  embraces 
of  that  Union,  which  the  immortal  Washington  and  others  have* 
made  in  this  western  world ! 

"Honored  Father,  these  are  the  consolations  I  entertain  for  the 
Indian  nations,  which  I  hope  will  be  accomplished.  I  have  read, 
that  you  have,  in  your  visit  to  Brainerd,  been  pleased  to  encour- 
age that  Institution  by  your  liberality:  which  is  truly  gratifying  to 
me,  and  am  Jed  to  believe  with  confidence,  that  our  President 
loves  the  Indians  too ! 
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^* It  is  a  knowQ  fact,  that  those  IndiaDS  who  haye  miflsiooaritii 
among  them,  and  who  live  on  this  side  the  Mississippi,  are  coming 
ap,  with  faster  steps  to  ciyilization,  than  those  who  have  heen  en- 
ticed to  remove  to  the  west.  An  instance  of  this,  may  be  found  in 
viewing  the  condition  of  my  dear  people.  I  left  them  about  two 
years  ago;  when  they  were  at  work:  the  tools  of  the  whites  were 
used — some  possessed  large  farms;  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  &c.  Their 
women  were  seen  at  the  wheel,  and  the  weaver's  shuttle  was  in 
motion. 

*<How  different  is  the  condition  of  that  part  of  my  nation,  who 
have  been  enticed,  by  their  foolish  imaginations,  and  particularly 
by  the  allurements  of  the  white  man,  to  remove  to  the  Arkansaw. 
The  equipage  of  a  hunter,  viz.  a  brass-kettle,  gun  and  knife  were 
offered  to  them,  which,  mortified  at  the  sight,  we  saw  them  eager- 
ly receive  and  depart.  They  are  now  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  in 
which  employment,  we  have  reason  to  apprehend,  they  would 
have  continued,  or  perhaps  might  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  were  it 
not,  that  teachers  have  been  sent  to  them,  by  christian  benevo- 
lence. 

'  *<My  health  is  not  very  good  at  present;  my  disease,  the  scrofu- 
lous complaint,  has  again  attacked  my  system.  My  &ihet  wishes 
me  to  return,  which  I  will  perhaps  do  in  a  short  time.  I  wrote  tQ 
him,  and  requested  him,  to  send  me  to  a  College  at  the  south, 
whenever  I  may  have  the  happiness  to  recover.  My  father  and 
mother  are  both  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  but  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  see  them  exert  all  their  power  to  have  their  children  edu- 
cated, like  the  whites ! 

^'Honored  Sir,  wishing  you  the  blessings  of  heaven,  and  con- 
gratulating you  in  your  re-election  to  your  high  seat,  I  subscribe 
myself  most  exceUent  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

JOHN  RIDQP." 
To  his  Excellency  James  Monroe, 

President  of  the  U.  S.  of  America. 


Foreign  Mission  School,  Cornwall,  (Con.)  March  8,  1821. 

"Honored  Sir, 

''As  I  am  persuaded  you  are  the  true  friend  of  the  poor  red 
people,  I  do  hereby  express  my  gratitude  to  you,  for  your  bene- 
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rolence  towardfl  the  ChoctawSr  and  other  iD&tuated  soofi  of  the 
forest. 

''I  am  a  stranger  to  you.  Sir,  and  unworthy  to  address  you  in 
this  manner.  Yet  reflecting  that  you  are  the  father  of  the  poor 
Indians,  and  having  permission  from  my  dear  Preceptor,  I  would 
say  a  few  things,  in  behalf  of  my  countrymen. 

*'The  Choctaws  hare  considered  you,  with  unfeigned  impres- 
sions of  respect.  We  have  called  you  father,  because  you  show 
a  kind,  and  compassionate  spirit  towards  us;  and  we  will  make 
application  unto  our  father,  whenever  the  circumstances  require. 

*'The  Choctaws  are  so  ignorant,  they  know  not  what  is  good, 
and  are  ready  to  follow  the  dii^raceful  example  of  bad  men:  yet, 
in  general,  the  Choctaws  are  very  submissive  to  what  is  said  to 
them  by  their  true  friends. 

''I  hope  I  am  preparing  to  return  to  them  soon,  and  tell  them 
what  they  must  do.  It  is  my  chief  object,  when  I  finish  my  edu- 
cation, to  return  to  my  dear  nation,  and  endeavor  to  persuade 
them  to  forsake  their  ancient  customs,  habits  and  manners!,  and 
lay  hold  on  the  culture  of  the  land,  after  the  example  of  their 
white  brethren;  to  lay  their  guns  and  tomahawks  down,  for  the 
plough,  hoe,  and  the  ate;  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  exchange 
their  whiskey,  that  detestable  liquor,  to  which  they  are  perpetu- 
ally devoted,  for  the  coffee,  and  the  tea;  and  the  war-whoop,  for 
the  praises  of  God. 

**One  thing  increases  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Choctaws; 
that  is,  the  examples  of  the  bad  white  people,  who  come  into  the 
Nation,  and  show  the  poor  Indians  how  to  pursue  the  way  down 
to  ruin,  instead  of  showing  them  the  way  unto  the  living  God. 
But  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  so  many  benevolent  peo- 
ple are  now  engaged  to  do  them  good,  and  to  lead  them  in  the 
right  way.  And  no  doubt  it  was  designed  by  Providence,  that 
you,  Sir,  might  be  an  instrument  in  regulating  the  temporal  affairs 
of  our  people,  and  in  civilizing  and  christianizing  the  poor  heathen 
Indians. 

'*When  1  was  on  my  way,  coming  to  this  christian  school,  from 
the  Choctaw  nation,  I  passed  by  your  palace,  in  December,  1818. 
I  intended  then  to  visit  you,  but  the  hour  which  I  had  to  spend  in 
Washington  did  not  admit.  I  have  a  brother  in  this  school,  elder 
than  myself,  who  had  opportunity  (when  he  was  on  his  way,)  to 
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Tisit  yoa,  and  three  Cherokee  hoys.  •  From  your  unworthy  hea» 
then  friend,  ISRAEL  FOLSOM." 

To  his  EzceUency  James  Monroe,  i 
President  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Accompanying  the  foregoing  letters,  were  the  calculation  of  the 
eclipse  of  August  2d,  1822,  very  neatly  projected,  and  the  results 
stated  in  the  usual  form,  by  Elias  Boudinot,  a  Cherokee  of  seven- 
teen; a  translation  of  the  n9th  psalm,  into  the  Mah-he-con-nuk 
language,  by  John  Hicksy  of  that  tribe,  which  is  inserted  under  the 
bead  of  Miscellaneous  Articles;  with  a  number  of  very  neat  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  Chirography ,  of  the  pupils.  In  this  artthey 
are  equal  to  any  people  on  the  globe. 


App.  H.  h.  Rep.  p.  39. 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  Indians  is  estimated,  from  the  best  informa- 
tion which  can  be  obtained,  at  about  1 50,000.  This  body  of  fellow 
beings,  in  a  state  of  nature,  ignorant  of  all  the  blessings  of  Christiani- 
ty and  of  civilized  life,  undoubtedly  have  strong  claims  on  our  be- 
nevolent attention.  The  political  affairs  of  this  remote  part  of  our 
territory  are  unsettled.  They  have  been  before  Congress,  and  left 
unfinished.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  here,  in  due  time  a  Mil- 
itary Post,  a  Colony,  and  a  Territorial  Government.  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  with  these,  whenever  made,  there  be  planted  a 
large  and  well  selected  Education  Family,  similar  to  that  propo- 
sed for  Council  Blufis,*  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiery  and  colo- 
nists, as  well  as  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Experience,  in  New-Eng- 
land particularly,  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  making  these  establish- 
ments coetaneously.  Together,  they  form  a  whole,  and  may  co- 
operate to  great  advantage.  Each,  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
would  be  imperfect,  and  unsafe,  without  both  the  others.  From 
the  joint  efforts,  and  influence  of  the  whole,  we  might  reasonably 
expect  the  best  results. 

*  See  AppcDdiK  M.  m. 
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App.  I.  i.  Rep.  p.  68. — Indian  Titles. 

The  foUowing  opinion  was  given  by  an  eminent  Lawyer,  in  a 
case  stated  to  him  relative  to  the  nature  of  Indian  titles  to  their 
lands. — 

'^The  case  stated  must  be  examined  and  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  established  principles,  the  original  foundation  of 
which  is  now  no  longer  open  to  enquiry.  The  European  settlers 
of  this  country,  claimed  to  have  a  right  to  appropriate  it  to  them- 
selves, and  the  mildest  and  least  exceptionable  form  in  which  they 
exercised  that  right,  was  to  treat  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  as  enti- 
tled to  a  limited  or  qualified  property,  a  right  to  occupy  and  enjoy 
under  certain  modifications,. but  with  no  power  to  convey  nor,  in- 
deed, to  do  any  other  acts  of  ownership.  The  right  of  soil,  or 
the  absolute  property,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  it,  were  in.the 
mean  time  deemed  to  belong  to  the  Sovereign,  or  State  under 
whose  authority  the  discovery  and  settlement  were  made,  and  to 
the  Grantees  of  such  Sovereign  or  State.  The  interest  in  the  soil 
carried  with  it  the  right  to  buy  off,  or  otherwise  remove,  the  in- 
cumbrance, which  right,  as  respected  the  Sovereign  or  state,  was 
of  course  full  and  absolute,  but  as  respected  individuals,  was  sub- 
ject to  such  restrictions  as  might  be  thought  fit  to  be  imposed, 
either  by  general  legislation,  or  by  terms  annexed  to  the  respec- 
tive grants. 

**  It  resulted,  necessarily,  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  I 
presume  it  may  be  considered  as  a  general  principle  adopted  and 
acted  upon,  if  not  uniformly,  at  least  very  extensively,  in  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  and  possessions  in  North  America,  that  no  title  could 
be  derived  to  Individuals,  merely  by  purchase  from  the  Indians. 
A  title  to  the  soil  could  not  be  acquired,  because,  according  to  the 
theory  adopted,  the  soil  was  not  theirs;  and  a  title  could  not  be  ac- 
quired to  the  occupation  and  enjoyment,  because  these  were  re- 
garded as  personal  privileges,  or  rather  privileges  of  the  nation  or 
tribe  in  possession,  and  were  not  permitted  to  be  transferred. 

"At  the  revolution,  the  rights  of  territory  and  jurisdiction,  which 
belonged  to  the  foreign  Sovereign,  and  such  Sovereign  rights  as 
had  been  granted  by  him  to  individuals  or  bodies,  became  vested 
in  the  States  of  this  Union,  within  whose  limits  the  territory  lay. 
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"  Individual  rights,  previously  vested,  were,  on  the  contrary, 
respected  and  preserved;  or,  (as  was  perhaps  the  case  in  some 
instances)  where  they  were  seemingly  hlended  with  certain  sove- 
reign powers,  or  powers,  too  extensive  to  be  held  by  individu- 
als, were  made  the  subject  of  an  equitable  commutation. 

"Among  the  rights  which  thus  became  vested  in  the  States,  was 
the  sovereign  authority  over  the  lands  inhabited  by  the  Indians 
within  their  bounds,  and  not  yet  become  the  subject  of  individual 
ownership  or  claim.  It  comprehended  the  right  of  soil,  the  juris- 
diction, and  the  exclusive  authority  to  purchase,  or  otherwise  ex- 
tinguish the  qualified  property  of  the  Indians.  This  right  was 
transferable  to  individuals,  in  the  manner  the  State  might  deem 
best,  and  when  so  transferred  was  conunonly  called  a  right  of  pre- 
emption. The  transfer  or  grant  in  whatever  form,  was  usually 
accompanied  with  a  condition,  either  expressed  or  understood, 
which  required  for  the  validity  of  the  purchase  from  the  Indians, 
that  it  should  be  made  under  the  authority  and  with  the  sanction 
of  some  person  or  persons  appointed  by  the  State;  and  as  these 
purchases  were  made  from  the  tribe,  or  nation,  and  not  from  in- 
dividuals, they  have  most  commonly  been  made  by  treaty. 

**  The  right  of  pre-emption,  then,  when  granted  to  an  individual, 
was  a  right  to  the  soil,  subject  only  to  the  occupation  by  the  In- 
dians, and  to  become  absolute,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  possession, 
when  that  should  be  extinguished.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  grant  would 
create  a  vested  interest,  in  the  individual,  which  could  not  right- 
fidly  be  divested  or  mpaired,  without  his  own  consent,  or  by  such 
acts  of  legislation  as  are  competent  to  effect  any  other  vested  in- 
terest. 

"  These  general  views  are  in  some  measure  applicable  to  all  the 
questions  proposed,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  in  coincidence  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  Fletcher  v.  Peck  (6  Cranch  87.  141—2.) 

"  I  am  of  opinion,  that  —  (naming  an  Indian  tribe)  did  not 
acquire  any  legal  right  in  the  lands  purchased  by  them  from  the 
(here  naming  another  Indian  tribe,)  and  of  course  that  no  legal  ti- 
tle can  be  acquired  by  purchase  from  them.     The  tribe  who  sold 

had  no  power  to  sell.     The  constitution  of  the  state  of  ( ) 

expressly  prohibits  a  sale,  and  the  general  principles  before  ad- 
verted to,  which  no  doubt  were  in  the  view  of  those  who  framed 
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tlie  constitutioii,  lead  to  the  same  retalt.    Regarding  the   sales 
merely  void,  as  a  nullity,  producing  no  legal  consequences,  it  can- 
not, I  think,  be  considered  as  working  a  forfeiture,  &c." 


FaUeli^  optmon  on  hidian  Titles^ 

Vattels'  opinion  on  this  subject,  is,  that  a  nation,  merely  by  ta- 
king posaiMon  of  a  country,  acquires,  by  this  act,  a  title  to  '^  no 
more  than  it*fiv«ble  to  people  or  cultivate." — '*The  law  of  na* 
tions  only  acknowlc%Q|the  property  and  sovereignty  of  a  nation 
over  uninhabited  conntrie^'^  which  they  shall  really,  and  in  fact/ 
take  possession,  in  which  they  shall  form  settlements,  or  of  which 
they  shall  make  actual  use."  *<  A  nation  may  lawfully  take  pos- 
session of  a  part  of  a  vast  country,  in  which  are  found  none  but 
'  erratic  nations,  incapable,  by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  to 
people  the  whole/'— ^'  The  earth  belongs  to  the  human  race  in 
general,  and  was  designed  to  furnish  it  with  subsistance  :  if  each 
nation  had  resolved  from  the  beginning,  to  appropriate  to  itself  a 
vast  country,  that  the  people  might  live  only  by  bunting,  fishing, 
and  wild  fruits,  our  f^obe  would  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
tenth  part  of  its  present  inhabitants.  People  have  not  then  devia- 
ted from  the  views  of  nature  in  confining  the  Indians  within  nar- 
row limits.  However,  we  cannot  help  praising  the  moderation  of 
the  English  Puritans,  the  first  settlers  in  New-England;  who,  not- 
withstanding their  being  furnished  with  a  charter  from  their  sove- 
reign, purchased  of  the  Indians  the  land  they  resolved  to  culti- 
vate.* This  laudable  example  was  followed  by  Mr.  William 
Penn,  who  planted  the  colony  of  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania. ''t 


Opinion  of  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adam$  Esq.  on  Indian  TitUs,^ 

"  There  are  moralists,  who  have  questioned  the  right  of  the 
Europeans  to  intrude  upon  the  possessions  of  the  aboriginals  in  any 

*Hi0tofy  of  the  Eng^  CcdoniM  in  North  America, 
t  Vattel  ch.  18th,p.  160, 161. 

I  Oration  on  the  anniversary  Festiyalofthe  BODS  of  the  Fi^griini.  Plymoath, 
Dec.  32, 1808. 
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case,  and  under  any  liiqitaiions  whataoever.  But  hare  they 
turely  considered  the  whole  subject?  The  Indian  right  of  posses- 
sion itself  stands,  with  regard  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  country^ 
upon  a  questionable  foundation.  Their  cultivated  fields;  their 
constructed  habitations;  a  space  of  ample  sufficiency  for  their  sub- 
sistence, and  whatever  they  had  annexed  to  themselves  by  per- 
sonal labor,  was  undoubtedly  by  the  laws  of  nature  theirs.  But 
what  is  the  right  of  a  huntsman  to  the  forest  of  a  thousand  miles 
over,  which  he  has  accidentally  ranged  in  quest  of  p|^  ?  Shall 
the  liberal  bounties  of  Providence  to  the  race  of  man  be  monopo- 
lized by  one  often  thousand  for  whom  they  were  created?  Shall 
the  exuberant  bosom  of  the  comiQon  mother,  amply  adequate  to 
the  nourishmept  of  millions,  be  claimed  exclusively  by  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  her  ofispring?  Shall  the  lordly  savage  not  only  disdain  the 
virtues  and  enjoyments  of  civilization  himself,  but  shall  he  control 
the  civilization  of  a  world?  Shall  he  forbid  the  wildemesa  to  blos- 
som like  the  rose?  Shall  he  forbid  the  oaks  of  the  forest  to  fall  be- 
fore the  axe  of  industry,  and  rise  again,  transformed  into  the  habi- 
.  tations  of  ease  and  elegance?  Shall  he  doom  an  immense  region  of 
the  globe  to  perpetual  desolation,  and  to  hear  the  bowlings  of  the 
tiger  and  the  wolf,  silence  forever  the  voice  of  human  gkidaeas?  Shall 
the  fields  and  the  vallies  which  a  beneficent  God  has  framed  to 
teem  with  the  life  of  innumerable  mtj^ltitudes,  be  condemned  to 
everlasting  barrenness?  Shall  the  mighty  rivers  poured  out  by  the 
hands  of  nature,  as  channels  of  communication  between  numerous 
nations,  rqll  their  waters  in  sullen  silence,  and  eternal  solitude  tft 
the  deep?  Have  hundreds  of  commodious  harbors,  a  thousand 
league^  of  coast,  and  a  boundless  ocean  been  spread  in  the  front 
of  this  land,  and  shall  every  purpose  of  utility  to  which  they 
could  apply,  be  prohibited  by  the  tenant  of  the  woods?  No,  gene- 
rous philanthropists !  Heaven  has  not  been  thus  inconsistent  in  the 
works  of  its  hands!  Heaven  has  not  thus  placed  at  irreconcileabfe 
strife,  its  moral  laws  with  its  physical  creation!  The  Pilgrims  of 
Plymouth  obtained  their  right  of  possession  to  the  territory  on 
which  they  settled,  by  titles  as  fair  and  unequivocal  as  any  human 
property  can  be  held.  By  their  voluntary  association  they  recog- 
nized their  allegiance  to  the  government  of  Britain;  and  in  process 
of  time  received  whatever  powers  and  authorities  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  a  charter  from  their  sovereign.    The  spot. 
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on  which  they  fixed  iiad  belonged  to  an  Indian  tribe,  totally  extir- 
pated by  that  devouring  pestilence  which  had  swept  the  countr}', 
ihortly  before  their  arrival.  The  territory  thus  free  from  all  ex- 
clusive possession,  they  might  bave  taken  by  the  natural  right  of 
occupancy.  Desirous  however  of  giving  ample  satisfaction  to  ev« 
ery  pretence  of  prior  right,  by  formal  and  solemn  conventions  with 
the  Chiefi  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  they  acquired  the  further 
security  of  a  purchase.  At  their  hands  the  children  of  the  desert 
had  no  cause  of  complaint.  On  the  great  day  of  retribution,  what 
thousands,  what  millions  of  the  American  race  will  appear  at  the 
bar  of  judgment,  to  arraign  their  European  invading  conquerors  ! 
Let  us  humbly  hope  that  the  fathers  of  the  Plymouth  colony  will 
then  appear  in  the  whiteness  of  innocence.  Let  us  indulge  the 
belief  that  they  will  not  only  be  free  from  aU  accusation  of  injus- 
tice to  these  unfortunate  sons  cf  nature,  but  that  the  testimonials 
of  their  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence  towards  them,  will  plead 
the  cause  of  their  virtues,  as  they  are  now  authenticated  by  the 
records  of  history  upon  earth." 


Indian  TUU$. — J,  Q.  Adanu*  plea,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Staie$. 

'*  What  is  the  Indian  Title  ?  It  is  mere  occupancy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting.  It  is  not  like  our  tenures;  they  have  no  idea  of 
a  title  to  the  soil  itself,  it  is  OTerrun  by  them,  rather  than  inhab- 
ed.  It  is  not  a  true  and  legal  possession.  Fattel  6.  1.  §  81  p. 
S7.  and  §200.  b.  ft.  p.  96.  MowUqmeu,  b.  18.  e.  12.  Smith's 
WtaWi  ofNiOions.  6.  5.  c.  1.  It  is  a  right  not  to  be  tranrferred^ 
but  extinguithed.  It  is  a  right  regulated  by  treaties,  aot  by  deeds 
of  conveyance.  It  depends  upon  the  law  of  nations,  not  upon  mu- 
nicipal right."    FleUher  v.  Peck  Cranch.  Vol.  Q.p.  121. 


Decition  of  the  S,  Court  of  the  United  States ^  on  the  subject  of  Indian 

Titles. 

''  The  majority  of  the  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  the 
Indian  Title,  which  is  certainly  to  be  respected  by  all  courts,  until 
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it  be  legitimately  extingifished,  is  not  such  as  to  be  absolutely  re- 
pugoaDt  to  seisin  iD  fee  on  the  part  of  the  State."     ibid.  143. 

See  also  the  opinions  on  this  subject,  of  the  Comqiussibners  at  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.— Amer.  State  Papers~18]2to  1815.  Vol.  9.  p. 
389  to  425. 

"  The  recognition  of  a  boundary,"  say  the  American  Commis- 
sioners, 'Ogives  up  to  the  nation  in  whose  behalf  it  was  made,  all 
the  Indian  tribes  and  countries  within  that  boundary.  It  was  on 
this  principle  that  the  undersigned  have  confidently  relied  on  the. 
}  Treaty  of  1783,  which  fixed  and  recognizes  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  without  making  any  reservation  respecting  the  In- 
dian tribes." — ^ibid.  p.  424. 


App.  K.  k.^Rep.  p.  76. 

OmxI^uXion  and  CJffficert  of  a  Society  for  promoting  the  general  weU 
fare  of  the  Indian  Trihet  in  the  United  States. 

PREAMBLE. 

'^Whereas  the  public  attention  ha^  been  recently  awakened,  and 
turned  with  peculiar  interest,  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  within  the  United  States,  and  it  has  hence  become  neces- 
sary to  investigate  the  history,  character,  and  actual  condition  of 
these  tribes :  And  whereas  the  labor  of  a  full,  extensive  and  accu- 
rate survey  of  this  wide-spread  and  interesting  field,  is  too  great 
for  individuii  efibrt :  Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  combining  the 
wisdom,  the  talents,  and  active  eneigies  of  men  of  information, 
qualified  and  inclined  to  engage  in  this  benevolent  work,  and  di- 
recting them  to  the  aid  and  support  of  those,  whose  office  requires 
that  they  take  the  lead  in  accomplishing  it,  a  Societt  has  been 
formed  and  organized  under  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

1.  The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be,  '^The  AicERicAif  So- 
ciety FOR  PROMOTING  THE  CIVILIZATION  AND  GENERAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  THE  Indian  Tribes  within  the  United  States." 
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H.  The  special  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be,  to  secure  for 
these  tribes  iostruction  in  all  branches  o£  knowledge,  suited  to 
their  capacities  and  condition ;  and  for  this  purpose,  to  ascertain 
the  character  and  strength  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  powers, 
and  their  dispositions  to  receive  instruction  :  to  examine  into  their 
origin,  history,  memorials,  antiquities,  traditions,  governments, 
customs,  manners,  laws,  languages,  and  retigions ;  into  their  dis- 
eases, remedies,  and  manner  of  applying  them  ; — also,  into  the 
efibrts  which  have  been  already  made  for  meliorating  their  condi- 
tion, and  the  results  of  those  efforts,  and  where  they  have  failed^ 
the  causes  of  failure :  to  ascertain  the  number  and  names  of  the 
tribes,  their  places  of  residence,  the  extent,  soil,  and' climate,  of 
their  respective  territories,  the  stations  where  education  families 
may  be  most  advantageously  located,  and  to  suggest  whatever 
means  may  be  employed  for  their  improvement. 

Other  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  geography,  mineralogy,  geology,  natural  history,  kc.  of  the 
Indian  country ;  to  collect  specimens  in  all  these  branches  of  sci- 
ence, for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Cabinet  for  the  use  of  the** 
Government  of  the  United  States  :  Also,  to  select  suitable  spots 
in  the  Indian  country,  for  making  experimental  farms  in  the  im- 
mediate view  of  Indians,  on  which  to  cultivate  the  different  kinds 
of  grains,. grasses,  trees,  plants,  roots,  and  othec  garden  veg- 
etables, adapted  to  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  the  aforesaid 
country ;  to  introduce  the  best  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  and. 
feathered  fowls :  And  generally,  to  do  all  other  things,  which  such 
a  Society  can  do,  to  accomplish  its  grand  object,  the  civiliza* 
Tiov  OF  THE  Indians. 

III.  Two  rooms  in  this  city  shall  be  procured  and  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Society ;  one  for  its  Cabinet,  the  other  for  its 
Library,  and  the  use  of  the  Secretaries. 

IV.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  such  number  of  Pat- 
rons, as  it  may  see  fit  to  appoint,  a  President,  Vice  Presidents,  a 
Corresponding  Secretary,  with  two  Assistants,  a  Recording  Sec- 
retary, with  an  Assistant,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor,  a  Board  of 
Directors,  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  a  Cabbet-Keeper, 
a  Librarian,  and  a  select  body  ef  Special  Correspondents. 

V.  The  successive  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  who  shaH 
have  retired  from  office,  shall  be,  ex-officio,  Patrons  of  this  So- 
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ciety,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  ex-officio,  its  Pres* 
ident ;  the  Heads  of  Departments,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Coart 
of  the  United  States,  and  GovemoiB  of  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, ex-officio,  Vice-Presidents. 

VI.  The  President  of  the  Society,  at  its  meetings,  shall  take 
the  chair,  and  fulfil  all  the  customary  duties  belonging  to  a  pre- 
siding officer.  In  his  absence,  the  senior  Vice-President,  or  next 
senior  officer  present,  shall  take  his  place  and  fulfil  his  duties. 

VII.  The  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  all 
the  Assistant  Officers,  will  perform  all  the  duties  appropriate  to 
their  respective  offices,  which  are  usually  performed  by  officers 
of  like  name  in  other  Societies. 

VIII.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  carry  on  correspon- 
dence with  such  members  of  the  General,  State,  and  Territorial 
Oovernmentfl ;  with  the  Special  Correspondents  of  the  Society ; 
with  Military  Officers  ;  Missionary  Societies ;  Indian  Superinten- 
dents and  Agents ;  and  all  other  associations  and  individuals  in 
our  own  country,  who  may  be  able  to  furnish  information  touch- 
ing the  objects  of  this  Society,  or  otherwise  assist  its  operations  f 
Also  with  Foreign  Societies  of  like  character  and  objects ;  and 
shall  communicate  his  correspondence  and  the  information  he 
shall  have  received,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society ;  and, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  shall  prepare 
tte  Annual  Report  of  the  Society. 

IX.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  cowui  of  thirteen  members, 
five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all 
business  of  the  Society,  except  the  alteration  of  its  Constitution, 
and  the  disposal  of  its  funds  ;  and  for  these  purposes  nine  mem- 
bers shall  be  required  for  a  quorum.  The  Board  shall  make, 
modify,  and  repeal,  at  its  discretion,  all  rules  and  by-laws  form- 
ed for  the  regulation  of  the  Society ;  superintend  its  general 
concerns ;  advise  the  Corresponding  Secretary  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  ;  and  after  the  first  organization  of  the  Society, 
shall  fill  their  own  vacancies,  and  vacancies  of  aU  other  elec- 
tive officers  of  the  Society  ;  and  shall  make  such  alterations  and 
improvements  of  the  Constitution,  elect  such  Honorary  Members, 
and  add  such  Special  Correspondents,  as  they  may  think  expedient 
for  the  better  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 
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The  Corresponding  Secretary,  his  First  Assistant,  and  the  Re- 
cording Secretary,  shall  be,  ex-ofiicio,  members  of  this  Board. 

X.  The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  shall  consist  of  five 
members,  three  of  whom  may  constitute  a  quorum.  This  com- 
mittee shall  devise  iMid  prosecute  to  effect,  the  measures  most 
practicable,  and  best  adapted,  to  supply  the  Treasury  with  the 
necessary  funds  to  carry  on  its  operations.  They  shall  also  pro- 
vide and  superintend  the  rooms  for  the  Cabinet  and  Library  of  the 
Society,  for  the  accommodation  of  its  officers,  and  for  its  annuaL 
public  meetings,  and  shall  appoint  and  instruct  the  Cabinet-Keep- 
er and  Librarian  in  their  respective  duties. 

It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  collect  materials,  , 
books,  manuscripts,  &c.  for  the  Cabinet  and  Library,  suited  to  the 
objects  of  the  Society. 

XI.  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Special  Correspondents  of  the 
Society,  to  communicate  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  from 
time  to  time,  such  facts,  books,  documents,  printed  and  manu- 
script, ancient  and  modem,  and  general  and  particular  information, 
as  they  may  possess  or  collect,  and  may  think  it  expedient  to 
transmit*  with  their  own  remarks  and  suggestions,  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Archives  of  the  City  of  Washington. 

XII.  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  ;  General  officers  of 
the  Army  ;  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  ;  the  Presidents  and  Pro- 
fessors of  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  ;  the  Clergy  of  all 
denominations  throughout  the  United  States ;  the  Presidents  and 
Secretaries  of  all  Associations  and  Societies,  who  embrace  Indians 
among  the  objects  of  their  attention  ;  all  Commanding  Officers  of 
Military  Posts,  within,  or  near,  the  Indian  Territories ;  all  Su- 
perintendants  of  Indians,  and  Indian  Agents,  shall  be,  ex-officio^ 
memb^  of  this  Society. 

Any  person  may  ^become  a  member  of  this  Society,  by  trans- 
mitting the  sum  oi  Jive  dollars  with  his  name  and  address,  to  the 
Recording  Secretary,  to  be  placed  on  the  Register  of  Members. 

The  Society  will  depend  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
members,  to  supply  its  Treasury  with  the  fu6ds  necessary  to  car- 
ry on  its  various  and  extensive  operations. 

XIIL  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  al  the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  at  twelve  o'clock,  on 
the  Wednesday  succeeding  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  of 
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Congress,  of  which  notice  shall  he  given  in  the  pnhlic  papers,  bj 
the  Recording  Secretary. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

PATRONS. 


Hon.  John  Sdams. 
Hon.  Thomas  J^ersan. 
Hon.  James  Madison, 
Late  saccessive  Presidents  of  the  United  States 

PRESIDENT. 

The  Fice-Presideni  of  the  United  States,  ex-officio. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  CX-officio. 

The  Hon.  The  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Hon.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Hon.  The  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Hon.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Hon.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  StaUs. 
Their  Excellencies,  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
riesy  comprised  in  the  National  Union. 

HONORARY  HEUBERS. 

Hon.  John  Jay. 
Gen.  Charles  C.  Pinchney. 
Hon.  James  HUlhouse. 
Gen.  Thomas  Pinckney. 
Gen.  .Andrew  Jackson, 
Hon.  Henry  Clay. 

•  •  •  Tbe  name  of  the  Prxsidmt  of  the  Uhttkd  States  might  be  e*^ 
pected  to  stand  at  the  head  of  this  respectable  list ;  but  as  he  is,  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  office,  the  head  or  the  nation,  and  of  coarse  of  all  its  pablic 
institutions,  which  are  strictly  J^oiional  in  their  character,  it  is  deetaed  an- 
perflaoQs  and  improper  to  place  it  here- 
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Rev.  Jtdidiah  Morse^  ZX  D.  Correspondini;  Secretary. 
George  H.  Richarde,  £«f .  First  AMistaot  Secretary. 
Sidney  Edwards  Marse^  A.  M.  Second  Assistant,  do. 
Eliai  B.  Caldwdl^  E$q  Recording  Secretary. 
George  WaUerson^  Esq,  Assistant        do. 
Joseph  Ntmrsey  Esq,  Treasurer. 
Peter  Hagner^  Esq,  Auditor. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Hon.  Wm.  Wirt,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 

Francis  S,  Key,  Esq. 

Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D, 

Rev.  Ji^n  Heckewelder, 

Thomas  Eddy, 

Robert  Ralston,  Esq, 

Rev.  WUliam  Staughton,  D.  D. 

Rev.  PhUip  MaUdoler,  D.  D. 

Rev.  James  Laurie,  D,  D, 

Rev.  WiUiam  Ryland, 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  ex-officio. 

The  First  Assistant  Secretary,        do. 

The  Recofding  Secretary^  do. 

COMMITTEE  OP  WATS  AND  MEAKS. 

Josiah  Meigs,  Esq, 
Gen.  Walter  Jones. 
Gen.  John  Mason. 
Col.  Thomas  M*Kenney, 
Thomas  SewaU,  M.  D, 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Presidents  and  Professors  of  Universities  and  Colleges  in  (^ 

United  States,  ex-officio. 
Peter  S.  Duponceau,  Esq, 
Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  M,  D.  LL.  D, 
isaiah  Thomas,  Esq. 
David  Hosack,  M.  D, 
John  Pintard,  Esq. 
Col.  Wm,  M'Rte, 

37 
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Hon.  John  Davis. 

Rev.  James  Freeman,  D.  D, 

Thomas  WalcoH.Esq. 

Rev.  Abiel  Holmss,  D.  D, 

Samuel  R.  Trevett,  M.  D. 

Jam£S  G.  Trotter^  Eeq. 

Hon.  John  Pickering » 

Rev.  John  Sergeant. 

Caleb  Atwater,  Esq. 

Hon.  Daniel  Coney. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gamhold. 

Rev.  Wm.  Jenks. 

Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq. 

John  Law,  Esq. 

Rev.  Eleazer  Williams. 

George  I.  F.  Clark,  Esq. 

Solomon  T.  Hendtick,  a  Chief  of  the  Mohhecoonoks. 

Charles  Hicks,  Chief  of  the  Cherokees. 

Indian  Agents,  ex-officio. 


Rep.  p.  80. — ^App.  L.  1. 
[circular.] 

Departmsnt  OF  War,  ^September,  1819. 
Sir, 

In  order  to  render  the  sum  of  ten  thouiand  dollars,  annually 
appropriated  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  for  the  civilization  of 
the  Indians,  as  extensively  beneficial  as  posaible,  the  President  is 
of  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  be  applied  in  co-operation  with  the  ex- 
ertions of  benevolent  associations,  or  individuals,  who  may  choose 
to  devote  their  time  or  means  to  effect  the  object  contemplated  by 
the  act  of  Congress.  But  it  will  be  indispensdMe,  in  order  to  Kp- 
ply  any  portion  of  the  sum  appropriated  in  the  manner  proposed, 
that  the  plan  of  education,  in  addition  to  readings  writing  and 
arithmetic,  should,  in  the  instruction  of  the  boys,  extend  (a  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  agriculture,  and  of  such  of  the 
mechanic  arts  as  are  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians;  and  in 
that  of  the  girls,  (o  spinning,  weaving,  and  sewing.  It  is  also  in- 
dispensable,  that  the  establishment  should  be  fixed  within  the  Ihn- 
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its  of  those  IndiiuD  nations  who  border  on  our  setUeiMntp.  Snch 
association?,  or  tndiridiials,  who  are  fdready  actqally  eni^iKed  in 
educating  the  Indians,  and  who  waj  desire  the  co-operation  of  the 
goremoient,  will  report  to  the  Departnkent  of  War,  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  President,  the  location  oi  the  institutions  under  their  su- 
perintendence;  their  funds;  the  number  and  kind  of  teachers^  the 
number  of  youths  of  both  sexes;  the  objects  which  are  actually 
embraced  in  their  plan  of  education;  and  the  extent  of  the  aid 
which  they  require;  and  snch  institutions  as  are  formed.  kvH  have 
not  gone  iuto  actual  operation,  will  report  the  extent  of  theijr  funds; 
the  places  at  which  they  intend  to  make  their  estahUsbments;  the 
whole  number  c^f  youths  of  both  sexes,  which  they  intend  to  edu- 
catie;  the  number  and  kind  of  teachers  to  be  employed;  the  plan 
of  education  adopted;  and  the  extent  of  the  aid  required. 

This  information  will  be  ntocessary,  to  enable  the  President  to 
detero^ln/e  whether  the  appropriation  of  Congress  oug^  to  be  appli- 
ed in  co-operation  i^itfi  4he  institutions  which  may  requesjt  it»  and 
t^make  a  just  distinbution  0|f  the  sum  i^ppropr^ated. 

Id  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  government,  co-operation  wil) 
be  extended  to  spch  institutions  as  may  be  approred,  as  wejl  in 
erecting  necessary  huilding^,  as  in  their  current  expenses. 
I  hav,e  the  honor  to  be 

Your  most  obedient  servanty. 
(Signed)  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 


The  foUowing  regulations,  in  addition  to  those  prescribed  in  the 
ciccttbr  of  the  3d  of  S^tember,  1810,  have  been  adopte^d,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  govpr^ 
the  future  distribution  of  the  sum  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  civilizatiqn  of  the  If^dians,  amqng  individuals  or  societies  who 
Bn^  eatal^tisl^efly  or  conte^mplate  establishing,  schools  for  the  edu- 
cfitiqn  of  Indian  children,  iu  coDfoi;mity  to  the  above  mejationed 
circular,  and  who  deevce  the  co-operation  of  the  government: 

The  position  selec^d  for  the  establishment,  a  plan  of  the  build- 
ingn  contemplated,  with  an  estimate  of  the  costs,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  be  laid  before  the  President. 

Government  will,  if  it  has  the  means,  and  approves  of  the  ar- 
rangement, pay  two  thirds  of  the  expeni^  of  erecting  the  necessa- 
ry buildings. 
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No  part  of  the  money  to  be  adranced  until  after  the  hnildingii 
are  commenced;  and  one-fourth  to  be  reserved  until  they  are 
completed.  The  payment  to  be  made  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Agent  of  Indian  affairs,  for  the  tribe  or  nation  in  which  the  estab* 
liflbment  is  located,  as  to  the  facts  of  the  commencement  and  com* 
pletion  of  the  buildings. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  will  contribute  out  of  the 
annual  appropriation,  to  each  institution  which  may  be  approved 
of  by  him,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  number  of  pu[Hls  belong;ing 
to  each,  regard  being  had  to  the  necessary  expense  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  the  degree  of  success  which  has  attended  it. 

No  advance  to  be  made  except  for  the  buildings,  till  the  school 
is  in  actual  operation;  of  which  feet,  and  the  number  of  pupils  be- 
longing to  it,  the  certificate  of  the  superintendant  or  person  having 
the  chief  control  of  the  institution,  will  be  sufficient  evidence. 

A  report  will  be  annually  made  for  each  establishment  on  the 
1st  of  October,  of  the  number^^and  names  of  the  teachers  and  other 
persons  belonging  to  it;  the  number  of  students;  the  number 
which  have  completed  theii  course  and  left  the  institution,  since 
the  first  day  of  October  of  the  preceding  year;  the  number  enter- 
ed, the  amount  of  disbursements  lor  the  same  period,  and  the  value 
and  description  of  property  on  band:  which  report  will  be  certifi- 
ed by  the  superintendant  or  person  having  the  principal  control  of 
the  establishment. 

It  is  considered  to  be  the  duty  of  all  persons  who  may  be  employ- 
edf  or  attached  to  any  institution,  not  only  to  set  a  good  example 
of  s<^riety«  industry  and  honesty,  but,  as  fiir  a»  practicable,  to  im- 
press on  tiie  minds  of  the  Indians,  the  friendly  and  benevolent 
views  of  the  government  towards  them,  and  the  advantage  to  them 
in  yielding  to  the  policy  of  government,  and  co-operating  with  it  in 
such  measures  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  their  civilizati<m  and 
happiness.  A  contrary  course  of  conduct  cannot  fiiil  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  government,  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  object  which 
it  has  in  view  can  be  effected,  and  peace  be  habitually  preserved, 
if  the  distrust  of  the  Indians,  as  to  its  benevolent  views,  should  be 
excited. 

(Signed)  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

DepartmtfU  of  War,  Feb.  29,  1820. 
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App.  M.  m.  Rep.  p.  81. 

Mr.  Hodgson^ s  visit  to  Brainerd  and  Eliot^  and  his  rtflectums  on  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  Indians, 

Id  the  summer  of  16)0,  Adam  Hodgsoit  Esq.  an  Eog^iah  gen- 
tleman ofintelligpence  and  philanthropy,  made  a  tour  through  the 
Ohoclavt^  and  Cherokee  nations,  visiting  on  his  waj  Eliot  and 
Brainard.  His  visits  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  missionaries  at 
those  stations;  apd  his  liberality  to  the  amission,  delicately  bestow- 
ed, is, mentioned,  with  gratitude. 

On  his  return  to  .England,  Mr.  Hodgspn  published  an  interest- 
ing account  of  h^s  tour  in  the  Church  Missionary  Register,  from 
which  I  quote,  as  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  design  of  this  Re- 
poi^,  his  qoncluding  remarks. 

Mr.  Hodgson^s  Reflections. 

'*What  animation  would  an  occasional  glance  at  Eliot,  and 
•Brainerd  |nfuse  into  our  Missionary  Committed !  and  how  cheer- 
ing to  mapy  a  pious  collector  of  one  shiHing  per  week,  would  be 
the  sight  pf  her  (ndian  sisters,  rescued  from  their  degraded  condi- 
tion, and  instructed  in  the  school  of  Christ!  What,  tiiough  we  are 
but  hewers  of  wood  or  drawers  of  wat^r  for  our  more  honored 
9nd  enterpri9ing  brethren;  our  humble  labors,  feeble  and  desulto- 
ry as  they  are,  and  ever  attended  by  imperfections,  by  which  their 
^flSciency  is  much  impaired,  are  still  a  lipk  in  the  chain  of  human 
agency,  l^y  which  God  is  pleased  to  ac<^omplish  His  purposes  of 
mercy  to  a  fallen  world. 

*^  With  respect  to  the  degree,  in  which,  the  efforts  of  the  mission- 
^ies  have  already  been  succeasful  in  i)eference  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  their  heathen  brethren,  they  do  not  eipect  the  harvest 
when  only  beginning  to  break  up  the  soiU  They  are  aware,  also, 
that,  in  a  subject  in  which  their  hopes  and  feare  are.ao sensibly  alive, 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  vf  ry  equivocal  symptoms : 
and  even  where  they  believe  that  they  discern  the  fairest  promise, 
Ijiey  shrink  from  the  ideaof  Uazoning  forth  to  the  world,  as  deci- 
sive evidence  of  conversion,  every  favorable  indication  of  a  change 
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of  heart.  Still,  how«?er,  even  in  this  respect,  Hud  at  this  early 
stage  of  their  exertions,  they  baye  the  gratification  of  helieviag 
that  their  lahor  has  not  heen  in  yain. 

"Soon  after  leaving  Brainerd,  1  crossed  the  river  Teneessee, 
which  here  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Cherokee  nation. 

Reflections  on  the  $State  and  Prospects  of  the  Indians* 

''  I  now  bade  a  last  adieu  to  Indian  terrkory;  and,  as  I  puriued 
my  solitary  ride  through  the  woods,  1  insensibly  fell  into  a  train  of 
melancholy  reflections,  on  the  eventful  history  of  this  injured 
race. 

**  Sovereigns,  from  time  immemorial,  of  the  interminable  forests 
which  overshadowed  this  vast  continent,  they  have  gradually  been 
driven,  by  the  white  usurpers  of  their  soil,  within  the  limits  of  their 
present  precarious  possessions.  One  afler  another  of  their  fa* 
vorite  rivers  has  been  reluctantly  abandoned,  until  the  range  of 
the  hunter  is  bounded  by  lines  prescribed  by  bis  invader,  and  the 
independence  of  the  warrior  is  no  more.  Even  their  present  ter- 
ritory is  partitioned  out  in  reversion  ;  and  intersected  with  the 
prospective  boundaries'  of  surrounding  states,  which  appear  in  the 
maps,  as  if  indian  titles  were  actually  extinguished,  and  these  an- 
cient warriors  were  already  driven  from  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

<*  Of  the  innumerable  tribes,  which,  a  few  centuries  since, 
roamed,  fearless  and  independent,  in  their  native  forests,  how  ma- 
ny hav«  been  swept  into  oblivion,  and  are  with  the  generations  be- 
fore the  flood!  Of  others,  not  a  trace  remains  but  in  tradkioo,  or 
in  the  person  of  some  solitary  wanderer,  the  hist  of  his  tribe,  who 
hovers  like  a  ghost  among  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers — a  spark 
still  faintly  glimmering  in  the  ashes  of  an  extnagnished  race. 

''  From  this  ^omy  review  of  the  past  history  of  these  injured 
tribes,  it  WQ»  refreshing  to  tunm  to  their  future  prospects;  and  to 
contemplate  those  missiomry  labors,  which,  under  the  blessuo^  of 
God,  are  arresting  the  progress  of  that  silent  waste,  by  which  they 
were  fading  rapidly  from  the  map  of  nations.  Partial  success,  in- 
deed, had  followed  the  occasional  efforts  of  the  American  govern- 
ment for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  hsU  it  was  reserved  lor  the 
perseyienmce  of  disinterested  diristian  love,  to  prove,  to  the  world 
at  lafge,  the  practkabiUty  of  an  undertaking  wWcfa  had  often  been 
abandoned  in  despair. 
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Moral  obstacles,  which  had  bid  defiance  to  worGlly  policy  or  in- 
terested enterprize,  are  yielding  to  a  simple  confidence  in  the 
promises  of  God,  and  a  futhful  compliance  with  the  divine  com- 
mands— Go  ye  into  all  the  worlds  and  preach  the  Ootpel  to  every 
creature.  Christians,  of  different  denominations,  are  sending  la- 
borers to  the  task,  and  it  is  animating,  indeed,  to  contemplate  the 
United  States — in  the  name,  as  it  were,  and  as  the  representative 
of  the  various  nations  who  have  partitipated  in  the  wrongs  inflict- 
ed on  this  injured  race— preparing  to  offer  the  noblest  compensa- 
tion in  their  power,  and  to  diffuse  the  Gospel  throughout  the  ab- 
origines of  this  western  world. 

**  And,  surely,  if  any  arguments  were  necessary  in  support  of 
missions,  in  addition  to  those  derived  from  the  force  of  divine 
commands,  and  the  suggestions  of  diffusive  charity,  we  should  find 
them  in  the  history  of  the  early  intercourse  of  Christian  Europe, 
with  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Or,  if  viewing  the  wide  range 
and  growing  energies  of  British  missions,  a  deep  sense  of  our  de- 
fective efforts  should  at  any  time  be  insufficient  to  repress  every 
feeling  of  self-complacence,  we  have  but  to  recollect  how  laige  a 
portion  of  the  past  labours  of  our  missionaries  has  been  consumed, 
in  eradicating  the  vicious  habits  which  we  have  introduced  into 
some  heathen  nations,  or  in  dispelling  the  prejudices  which  our 
inconsistent  conduct  has  diffused  through  others. 

**  It  is  not  in  our  naval,  our  military,  or  our  commercial  char- 
acter, that  we  have  as  yet  appeared  generally  as  a  blessing  to 
benighted  nations,  it  is  not  when  we  press  into  the  wars  of  chris- 
tians, the  tomahawk  or  scalping-knife  of  the  Indians — ^it  is  not 
when,  deluging  his  country  with  spirituous  liquors  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  an  unequal  traffic,  we  send  forth  a  moral  pestilence,  before 
which  the  frail  virtues  of  the  savi^  &11,  like  the  dry  leaves  of  his 
forests  in  the  blasts  of  autumn — ^it  is  not  when  thus  engaged,  that 
we  either  conciliate  his  affections,  or  elevate  his  moral  tone.  The 
men  who  fertilize  the  moral  wilderness  and  evangelize  the  hea- 
then world,  are  animated  by  a  higher  spirit  than  the  desire  of  con- 
quest, or  the  lure  of  gain — by  the  spirit  of  our  Marsdens,  our  Ca- 
reys, our  Buchanans,  and  oar  Henry  MaKyns.  These  are  the 
men,  who,  at  once  the  benefactors  of  their  species,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Christian  Britain,  secure  for  their  native  country  the 
veneration  of  far  distant  tribes,  while  preaching  on  their  mooo- 
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tains  the  glad  tidiDgs  of  Balvation,  or  fiUiDg  their  rallies  with  hymos 
of  praise. 

'<  The  time,  I  hope,  will  come,  when  not  our  missionaries  only, 
but  our  naval  and  military  commanders,  our  soldiers,  our  sailors, 
and  our  merchants,  will  all  carry  with  them  to  every  country 
where  they  hoist  the  British  flag,  unequivocal  demonstrations  that 
they  come  from  a  Christian  land;  and  it  is  animating,  indeed,  to 
regard  our  colonial  establishments,  our  extended  commerce,  and 
our  vast  marine,  as  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  to 
prepare  paths  for  our  missionaries,  and  to  subserve  that  sacred 
cause  in  which  they  count  not  even  their  lives  dear. 

*'  In  that  cause,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  neutral.  The  ques- 
tion of  missions  is  now  brought  home  to  every  breast;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  individual  opinion  on  the  social  and  domestic  circle,  car- 
ries into  the  most  retired  situations  an  awful  responsibility  as  to 
the  decisions  which  may  be  formed,  and  the  sentiments  which 
may  be  expressed,  on  a  subject  so  deeply  aflecting  the  high  inter- 
ests of  the  human  race.*' 

A  strong  argument,  from  analogy,  in  refutation  of  objections 
against  attempts  to  civilize  our  Indians,  may  be  derived  from  the 
following  speech  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  relating  to  the  happy  effects 
of  Missions  in  British  India.  If,  in  the  less  favorable  state  of  India, 
so  much  has  been  effected  in  a  few  years,  by  a  few  individuals, 
what  success  may  we  not  expect  from  the  combined  efforts,  now 
making  on  the  far  less  numerous  and  more  hopeful  subjects,  our 
American  Indians  ? 

*'When  I  went  to  India,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  ''there  were  the 
greatest  apprehensions  that  we  should  all  be  sent  back.  We  went 
no  where  but,  as  missionaries,  we  were  received  with  a  frown; 
and  yet,  for  hospitality  and  friendship,  and  every  thing  else  that  is 
dignified,  India  will  bear  a  comparison  with  any  country  in  the 
world.  But,  as  missionaries,  we  were  considered  as  enemies  ; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  prosperity  of  India  depended  upon 
our  being  excluded.  The  distance  too,  was  such  as  to  present  a 
formidable  obstacle.  The  climate  of  India  was  another  formida- 
ble objection.  Of  the  number  of  missionaries,  who  went  out  at 
the  same  time  with  myself,  half  of  them  are  gone  to  their  ever- 
38 
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lasting  Inward.  Of  an  after-cargo  of  missionaries,  six  hare  lon^ 
ago  been  taken  to  their  hearenlj  home,  and  only  two  remain. 
Another  great  impediment  to  our  progress,  was,  the  languages  of 
India.  The  slaves  in  the  West-Indies  are  taught  the  English,  or 
the  European  languages;  along  the  Western  coast  of  Africa  too, 
manj  are  taught  the  English  language,  and  jour  access  to  them  is, 
of  course,  easy;  hot,  in  India,  there  were  no  fewer  than  fiAy  dia- 
lects, derired  from  the  Shanscrit  alone,  in  America,  the  great 
objection  had  been,  that  the  lai^age  of  a  single  tribe  was  diffi- 
cult; but,  in  India,  we  had  twice  the  number  of  languages  to  ac- 
quire, that  prevailed  in  the  whole  of  America.  This,  too,  was  to 
be  done  by  plain  men,  many  of  whom  had  not  been,  in  the  least, 
accustomed  to  the  study  of  languages.  But,  blessed  be  God !  no 
man  can  mix  with  that  population,  without  acquiring  their  langua- 
ges. In  addition  to  all  these,  were  the  prejudices  of  the  natives 
themselves.  To  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  this,  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult; but  you  may  form  some  opinion  of  it  from  this  circumstance: 
that  if  our  gracious  king,  George  the  Fourth,  should  go  to  that 
country,  and  the  lappet  of  his  robe  should  happen  to  touch  the 
food  of  an  Indian,  he  would  throw  it  away,  if  he  were  dying  with 
hunger,  and  would  consider  it  as  defiled  by  the  touch  of  the  great- 
est man  in  the  empire.  How,  then,  is  it  possible,  that  such  men 
can  be  brought  to  sit  with  Europeans  at  the  same  table  ?  This  dif- 
ficulty existed  in  full  force  in  India,  and  no  where  else.  Another 
difficulty,  and  a  great  one  too,  was  the  ignorance  of  the  natives. 
When  we  address  other  persons,  we  have  a  conscience  to  appeal  to, 
and  you  know  the  efiect  of  it  well, — but  they  have  not  a  word  £>r 
conscience,  in  their  language.  In  no  Hindoo  book,  or  Hindoo 
custom,  have  I  found  any  thing  like  it.  Besides  this,  there  are  a 
number  of  expressions,  of  which  they  are  equally  ignorant.  Talk 
to  a  Hindoo  about  God,  and  he  think?  you  are  talking  about  Vish- 
noo  or  Ram,  or  some  of  his  other  deities.  Talk  about  heaven,  and 
he  thinks  you  mean  one  of  the  heavens  of  his  gods.  Talk  about  a 
future  state,  and  he  thinks  you  are  talking  about  transmigration. 
But  in  the  superstitions  of  the  Hindoos,  we  have  a  still  more  for- 
midable obstacle. 

^'Hindooism  can  boast  of  hermartys  every  day — of  women,  who 
sacrifice  themselves,  every  day,  on  the  funeral  pyres  of  their  hu8» 
bands.     Now,  if  even  women  will  go  to  these  lengths,  this  must  be 
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a  people,  to  all  human  appearance,  inyulnepable,  and  to  whom  no 
aeceta  can  l>e  gained.  This  has  struck  Europeans  as  justly  formi- 
dable. Thej  have  said,  **What !  will  persons  who  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  up  into  the  air,  by  means  of  hooks  in  the  integu- 
ments of  their  backs — will  women,  who  thus  sacrifice  themselves 
on  the  funeral  pyres  of  their  husbands,  or  destroy  themselves  in 
the  Ganges,  be  brought  to  renounce  this  superstition,  and  to  em- 
brace Christianity  ?*'  Such  was  the  feeling  of  our  countrymen  on 
the  subject,  and  our  object  was  treated  with  derision  and  con- 
tempt. 

'^But  the  castt  exceeds  all  that  I  have  mentioned.  By  this,  they 
are  divided  into  different  societies,  with  distinct  observimces;  and 
there  is  no  possibility  ofdiese  intermixing  with  one  another,  with- 
out breaking  caste.  Every  person  marrying,  or  even  eating,  with 
one  of  another  caste,  flUls  from  it,  and  can  never  be  restored  to  it 
again.  The  chrbtian  missionary  feels  this  difficulty  in  its  full 
force.  These  people  are  as  susceptible  of  the  endearments  of 
civilized  life,  as  any  people  upon  earth;  and  for  one  of  them  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  see  his  friends  and  his  beloved  parents  no 
more;  to  renounce  all  human  society,  and  to  incur  the  frowns  of 
his  relatives,  is  such  a  sacrifice,  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  our 
countrymen  there  saying,  *'You  have  indeed  undertaken  a  hope- 
less task."  1  remember  one  young  man,  who,  after  he  had  been 
baptized,  seemed  at  first  to  have  forgotten  his  connexions;  he 
came  at  length,  and  said  to  me,  ''I  do  not  want  to  return  to  caste; 
I  do  not  want  to  return  to  Hindooism;  but  cannot  1  go  and  see  my 
mother  again  ?  Cannot  I  see  my  father  once  more  ?"  This  was 
impossible,  and  he  well  knew,  and  deeply  felt,  that  his  parents 
would  have  shut  the  door  against  him,  if  he  had  attempted  to  enter 
the  house  in  which  he  was  bom. 

'*With  all  this  accumulation  of  difficulties,  we  hiid  to  attempt  the 
conversion  of  this  country.  Our  own  government,  the  European 
residents  in  India,  and  all  the  superstition,  prejudices,  and  pecul- 
iar feelinp  of  the  people,  being  against  us,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
it  was  said,  **India  is  invulnerable." 

"There  were,  indeed,  a  few  good  men  in  Calcutta,  who  wei  e  ia- 
bonag  there  for  the  converaion  of  souls;  but  they  thought  it  was 
impossible  to  do  any  good  elsewhere,  even  if  they  coukl  make  any 
progress  in  that  city. 
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^'Such  were  the  appeantnces  of  India;  and  I  have  meDtioned 
these  circumstmices  to  shew,  that,  if  in  that  part  of  the  world  (of 
all  others  the  most  hopeless,)  the  Gospel  has  obtained  any  success, 
then  you  need  not  despair  of  Africa,  or  of  any  part  whatever  of 
the  world.     But  1  have  now  to  tell  you,  that  all  these  difficulties, 
great  as  they  appeared,  have  vanished  into  air. 

**The  government  of  India  acts,  as  far  as  is  prudent,  entirely 
with  us;  and,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  they  are  assisting  us,  and  assist- 
ing us  in  the  most  powerful  manner.  They  have  established  gov- 
ernment-schools, for  the  instruction  of  the  natives;  and  the  name 
of  the  present  governor-general  of  India,  will  live  in  their  recol- 
lection to  the  latest  posterity.  It  would  be  unjust  in  me  not  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  marchioness  of  Hastings,  who  is  doing 
every  thing  in  her  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  female  natives  of 
that  country.  In  our  own  country,  every  facility  has  been  kind- 
ly afforded  to  us,  and  the  missionaries  can  go  without  opposition  to 
every  corner  of  India.  Such  a  door  is  open  there,  as  never  was 
before;  every  voice  cheers  the  missionaries  as  they  enter.  Of 
our  own  countrymen,  I  scarcely  know  one  individual  who  opposes 
Its;  on  the  contrary,  they  now  have  a  Calcutta  bible-society, 
chiefly  supported  by  the  Anglo-Indians,  which  has  circulated  ex- 
tensive editions  of  the  scriptures,  in  the  various  languages  of  In- 
dia. There  is  a  Calcutta  school-book  society ^  and  there  is  a  Hin- 
doo college.  Natives  themselves,  are  taught  and  educated,  for  the 
vei;y  purpose  of  becoming  preachers  of  the  everlasting  gospel; 
and  thus  the  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles  is  subdued  and  su- 
perseded, by  God's  raising  up  natives  themselves,  to  become  mis- 
sionaries to  their  countrymen,  who  are  inured  to  the  climate,  and 
familiar  with  its  manners.  The  languages  of  India  are  now*  sub- 
dued; and  the  holy  scriptures,  or  part  of  them  at  least,  with  a 
number  of  tracts,  have  already  been  translated  and  circulated,  in 
twenty-five  languages  of  the  country.  The  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tives have  been  overcome.  As  one  proof  of  this,  I  can  state,  that, 
when  I  lefl  Serampore,  a  deputation  had  come  from  a  village  at 
some  distance,  in  which  they  were  attempting  to  establish  a  school, 
to  request  one  of  our  school-masters  to  visit  them,  and  afford  them 
some  instruction  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  their  scbod. 
There  cannot  be  a.stronger  proof  of  their  prejudices  being  subdu- 
ed, than. for  the  natives  to  solicit  a  visit  from  a  man,  whose  appear* 
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ance  in  their  school  would  have  once  been  thought  a  crime;  these 
schools  are  now  bo  common  in  India,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  town, 
or  even  a  village,  that  has  not  one.  The  ignorance  of  the  natives 
has  been  overcome;  we  have  found  a  conscience  at  last;  and  sev- 
eral thousand  Hindoos  have  turned  from  the  worship  of  idols,  to 
serve  the  living  and  the  true  God;  have  renounced  their  supersti- 
tion, and  embraced  the  faith  of  Christianity.  Public  opinion,  which 
had  been  almost  universally  against  us,  is  now  almost  universally 
for  us.  The  foundation  is  laid,  and  we  have  only  to  go  forward 
in  the  work  which  has  been  so  successfully  begun. 

**  I  have  been  thus  minute  in  the  statements  of  the  situation  of  the 
work  of  God  in  that  extensive  empire,  in  order  that  I,  as  an  eye- 
witness, might  excite  the  thankfulness  of  this  society  for  what  God 
has  done  there;  and  that,  when  I  am  gone  into  those  distant  re- 
gions again,  to  aid  by  my  feeble  efforts  this  great  cause,  your 
prayers  may  be  excited  and  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate success. 

**The  missionaries  of  this  society  depend  especially  on  divine 
INFLUDNCE.  On  that  influence  their  eyes  are  always  fixed;  and, 
feeling  that  they  are  but  weak  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God,  they 
go  forward  in  their  simple  career,  looking  to  Him."* 

More  directly  to  our  purpose  is  a  late  communication  of  Rev. 
Wm.  Goodell,  to  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  New- 
York,  containing  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  present  state  of 
improvements  among  the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees. 
V  ♦<  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
have  three  schools  among  the  Choctaws,  and  three  also  among  the 
Cherokees,  and  are  now  making  preparations  for  a  fourth  school 
in  each  of  those  tribes.  The  children  connected  with  those 
schools,  not  only  receive  the  ordinary  instructions  of  a  school,  but 
they  are  taught  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Indeed,  to  instruct 
them  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life  is  deemed  a  very  important 
part  of  their  education.  In  both  these  tribes,  much  more  good 
has  been  already  accomplished  by  the  Missionaries,  and  much 
greater  advances  have  been  made  by  the  natives  towards  civiliza- 
tion, than  we  should  naturally  suppose  from  reading  the  public 
journals.  The  Missionaries  have  been  exceedingly  careful  not 
♦Miss.  Her.  Sep.  1821,  p.  297. 
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to  state  things  too  laroniMj,  Many  of  the  Cherokees  and  i 
of  the  Choclaws  cultivate  their  lands  with  much  regvlarity  and  in- 
dustry ;  and,  in  regard  to  their  dress,  their  manner  of  cooking; 
food,  their  style  of  building,  the  furniture  of  their  houses,  lie.  kc 
they  have  adopted  our  customs  throughout  Tirenty  Cherokees 
have  united  with  the  churches  under  the  direction  of  the  Amen- 
ean  Board,  and  about  twenty  hare  united  with  the  Moravian  and 
Baptist  churches ;  making  forty  in  the  whole,  besides  some  white 
men,  who  have  Cherokee  families,  and  besides,  also,  some  people 
of  color,  who  live  in  the  nation.  I  was  told  that,  among  these  for- 
ty Cherokee  converts,  there  had  not  been  a  single  instance  of  in- 
temperance, immorality,  or  any  thing  which  required  discipline 
or  reproof.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  adults.  Some  of 
them  are  supposed  to  be  more  than  seventy  years  of  a^.  Two 
of  them  are  Cherokee  chiefe,  one  of  whom  signalized  himself  at 
the  battle  of  the  Hone  Shoe,  and  for  his  bravery  received  from 
Congress  a  rifle  with  a  very  handsome  inscription  on  it;  and 
the  other  is  a  man  of  great  authority  in  his  tribe.  I  spent  a 
night  with  him.  In  the  evening  he  called  his  family  together, 
brought  forward  his  family  bible,  read  a  chapter  himself  in  Eng- 
lish,-sang  a  hymn,  in  which  we  all  joined,  and  offered  the  prayer 
himself;  and  in  the  morning  called  upon  one  of  the  brethren  pres- 
ent to  lead  in  the  devotions  of  the  family.  Those  of  the  profes- 
sors of  religion  who  can  read,  and  many  who  are  not  professors, 
take  some  religious  publication,  and  appear  to  know  more  about 
the  religious  state  of  our  world — about  our  Sabbath  Schools,  our 
revivals  of  religion,  our  Bible,  Missionary,  Education  and  Tract 
Societies,  than  multitudes  in  our  land,  who  have  been  connected 
with  our  churches  for  twenty  years. 

**  I  spent  several  nights  with  a  Choctaw  chiefl  He  has  learnt 
to  read.  He  takes  the  Boston  Recorder,  the  Missionary  H^ald, 
the  Religious  Intelligencer,  and  several  political  papers.  He  in-^ 
quired,  with  a  lively  interest,  how  I  had  succeeded  in  my  agency, 
what  states  I  had  visited,  how  the  people  of  K.  felt  towards  civili- 
sing the  Indians ;  and  when  1  had  told  him,  he  said  he  was  g)ad 
ibe  people  of  K.  were  becoming  more  civilized ;  aiid,  indeed, 
the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees  generally  appear  to  rejoice  as  much 
that  we  are  coming  to  a  better  mind  towards  them,  as  we  rejoice 
that  they  are  coming  to  a  better  mind.     The  joy  is  mutual.     This 
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chief  macle  mnny  inquiries  respecting  Christian  experience,  what 
faith  in  Christ  was,  how  a  Christian  felt  towards  the  Savior,  how 
a  Christian  felt  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  good  bar- 
gain, by  using  a  little  deceit  or  equivocation,  and  many  other  in- 
quiries of  the  like  nature.  Ten  in  the  evening,  he  brought  for- 
ward, without  any  proposition  from  myself,  his  very  elegant  fam- 
ily Bible,  and  several  Hymn  books,  to  have  family  worship,  and 
the  same  again  in  the  morning.  He  joined  in  singing,  and  his  lit- 
tle girU,  that  were  eight  and  ten  jears  of  age  also  joined,  and  I 
was  told,  that  on  the  Sabbath  he  would  appoint  lessons  from  the 
Bible  and  from  Sabbath-School  Hymns  for  his  little  girls  to  learn, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  Sabbath  he  would  hear  them  recite. 

*'  1  spent  a  Sabbath  at  Huntsville,  a  very  considerable  town  in 
the  State  of  Alabama,  where  I  found  a  large  flourishing  Sabbath 
School  in  operation.  In  this  Sabbath  School  I  saw  a  Cherokee 
youth  about  18  years  of  age,  who  had  formerly  attended  school  at 
«ne  of  the  Missions  in  his  nation,  but  is  now  living  at  Huntsville 
%vith  a  pious  family,  learning  a  trade.  He  was  one  of  the  teachers 
in  this  Sabbath-School.  He  had  under  his  care  a  class  of  whit^ 
boys,  and,  when  I  Wcis  in  the  school,  he  was  hearing  them  say 
their  prayers,  their  hymns,  and  their  bible  lessons,  and  was  ten- 
derly and  faithfully  endeavoring  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue,  mondity  and  religion.  He  gave  me  a  dollar  for 
the  Palestine  Mission — the  first  dollar,  perhaps,  he  ever  had  in 
his  life. 

'*  At  Creek  Path,  I  saw  Catharine  Brown,  the  converted  Cher^ 
okee,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  all  the  American  churches. 
She  greatly  exceeded  my  expectations.  No  person,  not  even  a 
Cherokee,  who  should  enter  the  Mission  family  as  a  stranger, 
would  in  the  least  suspect  but  that  she  was  one  of  the  Mission  Sis- 
ters from  the  North.  She  is  not  darker  than  half  of  our  young 
ladies,  and  possesses  prudence,  discretion,  and  apparent  piety,  to 
a  degree  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Not  five  years  ago,  she  went  to 
Brainerd,  a  vain,  proud,  ignorant  heathen  girl,  and  used  to  sit  on  a 
seat  with  the  little  Cherokee  girls,  and  try  to  spell  "  Baker,"  and 
to  le<irn  '*  Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven.''  Now  she  is  a  Chris- 
tian of  no  ordinary  attainments  and  usefulness  ;  and  has  been  the 
means  of  the  conversion  of  her  parents,  two  of  her  brothers,  and 
three  others  ef  her  near  kindred.    One  of  her  brothers  has  since 
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died — died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith ;  the  other  brother  is  studyijig 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  and  promises  to  be  exceedingly  useful 
to  his  nation.  O,  Sirs,  a  holy  joy  is  now  lighted  up  in  the  counte- 
nances of  that  family,  which  wilJ  grow  brighter  and  brighter 
through  the  countless  rounds  of  infinite  duration.  Catharine  gave 
ipe  three  dollars  for  the  Palestine  Mission,  and  her  ear-ringSt 
which  she  used  to  wear  when  a  heathen,  which  cost  twelve  dol« 
lars.  She,  with  good  Mrs.  Potter,  has  been  instrumental  in  for- 
ming among  the  Cherokee  ladies,  in  her  neighbourhood,  a  Female 
Cent  Society.  They  were  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  their  funds. 
Catharine  was  for  aiding  the  Mission  among  the  Osages,  with  whom 
her  own  nation  was  then  at  war.  Others,  feeling  their  obligations 
to  our  churches  for  sending  our  sons  and  daughters  to  instruct 
them,  were  desirous  of  aiding  us  in  the  education  of  more  pious 
young  men  for  the  work  of  the  Gospel  Ministry ;  and  they  accor- 
dingly paid  over  their  funds  to  the  Education  Society,  in  the  state 
of  Tennessee — a  fact  which  ought  to  put  to  the  blush  the  many 
thousands  in  our  country,  who  have  as  yet  contributed  nothing,  ei- 
ther for  the  education  of  our  own  pious  young  men,  or  for  the 
conversion  of  any  heathen  tribe  or  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
"  The  children  of  those  schools  make  much  greater  progress 
than  is  common  in  our  schools ;  and  this  for  two  reasons :  1st. 
More  attention  is  paid  to  them ;  and  2d.  They  go  1o  school  on 
purpose  to  learn,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  these  rea- 
sons, 1  may  also  add  the  fact,  that  many  children  apply  for  admis- 
sion into  the  schools,  and  repeat  the  application  with  the  most 
pressing  and  affecting  importunity,  but  are  rejected,  because  the 
Missionaries  are  not  furnished  with  the  means  of  supporting  them; 
of  course,  the  children  at  school  feel  the  importance  of  improv- 
ing their  privileges,  lest  they  should  be  dismissed  to  make  room 
for  those  who  will  improve  them  better.  I  heard  a  class  of  little 
girls,  at  Brainerd,  recite  in  grammar,  and  1  have  never  beard  a 
class  of  boys  or  girls,  in  any  school,  recite  better,  or  seem  to  un- 
derstand the  subject  better,  than  those  little  girls,  considering  the 
time  devoted  to  it.  1  saw  also,  at  Brainerd,  six  little  girls  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  Mission  Sisters,  engaged,  when  out  of 
school,  in  sewing ;  and  I  have  never  seen  any  ladies,  of  any  age, 
in  any  part  of  our  country,  whatever  might  be  their  character  lor 
industry,  who  would  sit  and  sew  more  steadily,  than  those  little 
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g^irls.  They  were  dressed  very  neadj  and  cleanly,  and  made  a 
Tery  interesting  appearance. 

**  All  the  Missionaries  declare,  that  the  children  of  their  schools 
are  more  modest  and  affectionate,  and  are  more  easily  managed, 
than  is  common  in  oar  schools.  One  of  the  teachers  said,  that 
when  any  mischief  was  done  in  school  through  the  inattention  or 
carelessness  of  the  hoys,  and  he  inquired  who  did  it,  he  never 
knew  them  to  rise  and  say,  *'  I  didn't  do  it,  I  didnH  do  it,  John  did 
it ;"  but  one  would  rise  in  one  part  of  the  house,  and  say  very 
modestly,  '*  Sir,  I  did  it ;"  another  would  rise  in  another  part  and 
say,  "  Sir,  I  helped  him ;"  and  then  tell  all  how  it  was  done,  with 
as  much  sincerity,  and  honesty,  and  penitence,  as  you  could  de- 
aire.     There  is  much  of  this  sort  of  frankness  among  them. 

"  I  went  into  the  school  at  Eliot,  and  said  to  the  boys : — "  Many 
•f  the  children  at  the  North  are  saving  their  money  to  establish 
achools,  and  procure  books  for  the  Choctaw  children ;  I  expect 
myself,  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  to  establish  schools  for  the  poor  igno- 
rant children  there,  and  I  want  you  should  become  civilized  and 
pious,  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  you  may  not  only  support  your 
own  schools  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  but  may  aid  me  at  Jenisalem, 
and  may  aid  in  sending  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity 
to  the  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  other  heathen  tribes,  and  may 
also  yourselves  be  prepared  to  go  as  Missionaries,  teachers,  me- 
chanics, and  farmers."  The  boys  took  the  hint,  and  soon  after  I 
went  out,  they  brought  me  a  donation  of  about  thirteen  dollars  for 
the  Palestine  Mission.  T^hey  obtained  the  money  in  this  way  :— 
when  they  were  out  in  the  field  every  morning  in  the  week  by 
such  a  minute,  or  when  they  have  committed  certain  lessons  in 
school,  they  are  entitled  to  a  certain  premium ;  and  when  they 
fail,  they  forfeit  something.  There  is,  of  course,  debt  and  credit. 
Some  had  60  cents  placed  to  their  credit,  some  more,  and  some 
less.  All  they  had,  they  brought  me ;  and  some,  who  had  re- 
cently paid  away  their  ticket  m«ney  to  purchase  a  Spelling-book, 
or  Testament,  or  some  article  of  clothing,  came  to  the  Instructor, 
and  begged  him  to  advance  as  much  money  for  them,  as  they  could 
earn  in  this  premium  way,  in  three,  foinr,  or  five  weeks." 
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App.  N.  n.  Rep.  p.  91. 

Actual  state  of  Indians  in  Florida, 

In  a  letter  of  Capt.  John  H.  Bell,  Agent  for  the  Indians  ia 
Florida,  addressed  to  a  Committee  of  Congress,  the  laat  Febrimry, 
the  following  Indian  Tillages  are  enumerated,  viz. 

I.  **  Red-town,  at  Tampa  Bay.     Number  of  souls  unknown. 

£.  Oc-lack*o-na-jahe,  above  Tampa  Bay.    A  number  of  souk. 

3.  O-po-nays  Town,  back  of  Tampa  Bay. 

4.  Tots-ta-la-hoeets-ka,  or  Watermelon  Town  on  the  sea- 
board, west-side  Tampa  Bay;  the  greater  part  of  all  these  fled 
from  the  Upper  Creeks  whea.peace  was  given  to  that  nation. 

5.  A-ha-pop-ka,  situated  back  of  the  Musquitoe. 

6.  Low-walta  Village,  composed  of  those  who  fled  from  Coosa* 
and  foUowed  M'Qpeen  anid  Francis,  their  prophets. 

7.  M'Qjueen's  Village,  east  side  Tampa  Bay* 

8.  A«lack-a*way'talofa,  in  the  Alachua  Plains.  A  great  number 
of  souls.    Took-o-sa-moth-lay,  the  chief. 

9.  Santa-fee-talofa,  at  the  east  fork  of  Suwany.  Lock-taw-me- 
eoocky,  the  chief. 

10.  Waw-ka-saQ-su,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Suwa- 
ny, on  the  sea*board;  these  are  from  the  Coosa  river,  followers 
of  M'QiDeen  and  Francis. 

II.  Old  Suwany  Town,  burnt  in  1816,  on  (he  Suwany  river. 
These  are  from  the  Tallapoosa  towns,  and  they  are  from  the  Up- 
per Creeks. 

12.  A-la-pa-ha-tolafa,  west  of  Suwany  and  east  of  the  Miccasuky . 
The  chief  Ockmulgee  is  lately  dead. 

13.  Wa-cissa-ta1o&,  at  the  head  of  St.  Mark's  river.  These  are 
from  the  Chattahouchy,  Upper  Creeks. 

14.  Willarnoucha-talofa,  near  the  head  of  St.  Mark's  river,  west 
of  Wa-cissa-talo&.     Natives  of  Florida. 

15.  Talla-hasse,  on  the  waters  of  the  Miccasuky  pond.  These 
have  lived  there  a  long  time,  have  about  100  warriors,  and  sup- 
pose 10  souls  to  a  warrior;  say  1,000  souls. 

16.  Top-ke-gal-ga,  on  the  east  side  of  the  O-clock-ney,  near 
TaMa-hasse. 
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17.  We-thoe*cuchjr-tafola  between  the  St.  Mark's  «idO-clock- 
Bey  rWen,  in  the  fork  of  the  latter;  very  few  of  then  are  nalives 
of  the  land. 

18.  0-chuce-ulga,  east  of  the  Apalachicola,  where  Hambly  aiyi 
Blunt  live;  about  260  sools*    Cotb-rin,  the  chief.' 

19.  Cho*co-nickla  Village,  the  chief  is  Nea-thoe*o-mot-la,  the 
second  chief,  Mulatto-King;  were  raised  here;  hare  about  siztj 
warriors  on  the  west  side  of  the  Apalachicola. 

20.  Top-hulga.  This  village  and  Cho-ce-nidc-la  join  each  oth- 
er.    Raised  in  East  Florida,  and  removed  there. 

21.  Tock-to-eth-la,  west  of  Fort  Scott  and  ChatU-houchy,  Un 
miles  above  the  forks;  forty  or  fifty  warriors  were  raised  at  the 
0-cun-tha-ta,  or  Red  Ground,  and  moved  down. 

22.  Another  town  in  East  Florida  Point,  called  O^chn-po-crasp 
sa.  These  moved  down  from  the  Upper  Creeks.  About  thirty 
warriors,  and  a  great  many  women  and  children  settled  there. 

The  foregoing  lut  is  extretcted  from  a  talk  held  6y  General  Jaekumy 
with  three  Chiefs  of  the  Florida  Indians^  viz.  &ourUy  Jiea-moth-la^ 
and  Mulatto  King,  at  Pensacola,  I9th  September^  1821.  To 
whidi  may  he  added  ihefoUoming  settlements  in  East  Florida: 

23.  Pe«lac-le*ka-ha,  the  residence  of  Miccanopa,  chief  of  the 
Seminole  nations,  situated  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
south  of  Alachua. 

24.  Chu-ku«chatta,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Pilaclehaha. 

25.  Hich-a-pue«B«8ae,  about  twenty  miles  sodth  eas^  of  Chnk- 
uchatta,  at  the  saine  distance  from  the  head  of  Tampa. 

26.  Big  Hammock  settlement,  the  most  Dumerous^  north  of 
Tampa  Bay  and  west  of  Hechapususse. 

27.  Oc-la*wa-haw,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  west  of  St.  Joho^ 
river. 

28.  Mulatto  Girl's  Town,  south  of  CaskawiMa  Lake. 

29.  Bucker  Woman's  Town,  near  Long  Swamp,  east  ok  Big 
Hammock. 

30.  King  Heijah's,  south,  and  Payne's  negro  settlteeoti  in  AU- 
chua;  these  are  slaves  beloi^ng  to  the  Seminoles,  in  all  about 
three  hundred. 

31.  John  Hicks'  Town,  west  of  Payne's  Savannah,  Miccasttkys. 
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32.  Oke-a-fenoke  fewamp,  south  side,  a  number  cfCowetOi. 

33.  Beech  Creek,  settlement  of  Okee^«5, 

34.  Spring  Garden,  aboye  Lake  George,  Uchees.   Billy  is  their 
Chief. 

36.  South  of  Tampa,  near  Charlotte's  Bay,  Choetawt. 

The  whole  number  of  Indian  population  in  Florida  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  five  thousand  souls. 

From  the  opinions  of  several  gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  sit*' 
ution  of  the  Indians  in  Florida,  and  from  my  own  obserrations  iq 
that  country,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  and  recoomiend  to  the 
consideration  of  the  proper  committee  of  Congress,  the  propriety 
of  providing  by  law,  that  a  treaty  be  held  with  the  Semioale  Indi- 
ans.    That  they  be  concentrated  on  a  certain  part  of  Florida,  suf- 
ficiently large  and  convenient  for  their  accommodation  and  com- 
fort, and  properly  defined  by  artificial  or  natural  boundaries. 
That  they  have  an  agent  and  sub-agent  appointed  for  them  and  to 
reside  among  them.     That  $25,000  be  given  in  compensation  for 
their  lands  which  they  abandon,  to  be  laid  out  in  agricultural  tools, 
&c.  and  paying  a  few  mechanics  to  keep  those  tools  in  order. 
And  that  all  the  lands  in  East  and  West  Florida,  except  the  part 
set  aside  as  aforesaid,  be  considered  public  lands.     I  would  re- 
commend that  the  ungranted  lands  between  the  Suwany  and  Apa- 
lachicola  rivers,  except  a  slip  of  twelve  miles  wide,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  be  set  apart  for  those  Indians.     This  will  embrace  most  of 
their  old  settlements,  viz.  Miccasuky  and  Suwany  towns.     This 
country  is  large  enough,  and  fertile  enough,  and  will  include  all 
the  old  settlements  (except  the  Alachua  towns,  which,  having 
been  destroyed,  they  have  abandoned.)     I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  Indians  themselves,  require,  that  they  should  be  concentrated 
and  removed  from  the  sea  coast;  for,  whilst  there,  their  settle- 
ments will  be  the  resort  of  pirates,  smugglers,  &c.  the  most  aban- 
doned of  all  nations,  who  keep  up  a  communication  between  the 
Islands  and  Cuba,  excite  disa£fection,  violate  our  laws,  and  escape 
with  impunity,  from  the  country.    And  our  refugee  slaves  aim 
ibr  their  settlements^  with  a  view  of  escapbg  to  the  neighboring 
Islands." 
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JVWm^er,  Charaetery  Dtub^  Employment  and  fmwt  sUOib  of  the 
Seminole  Ludiam. 

The  pure  Seminole  Indians,  Capt.  Bell,  verbally  stated  to  me, 
are  about  tweWe  hundred  in  number.  They  live  in  bouses  of 
wood,  constructed  like  those  of  the  white  people.  The  dress  of 
the  men  is  a  cotton  shirt,  fringed  down  below  the  knee,  with  a 
belt.  The  poor  use  a  deer  skin,  in  place  of  the  cotton.  The 
^omen  wear  a  petticoat  and  short  gown,  like  the  white  women. 
The  cotton  of  which  they  are  made,  is  manufiictured  by  the 
whites;  but  they  are  their  own  tailoresses.  They  hare  none  of 
the  Indian  fondness  for  ornaments  and  finery.  They  are  honest, 
«peak  the  truth,  and  are  attached  to  the  British  and  Americans. 
The  wars,  however,  of  Mackintosh,  and  the  late  desolating  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  depredations  of  frontier  white  set- 
tlers, on  their  settlements,  have  destroyed  their  confidence  in  the 
Americans.  By  kind,  just  and  liberal  treatment,  in  their  present 
afficted  state,  which  they  will  now  receive,  it  may  soon  be  re- 
gained. 

They  raise  com  with  the  hoe,  having  no  pk}ugh8  in  the  coun- 
try. They  hunt  from  November  to  March.  Their  hunting 
grounds,  are  south  of  28^  north  latitude.  Their  principal  game  is 
deer,  whose  meat  serves  them  for  jfood,  during  their  hunting  sea- 
son, «nd  the*r  skins  are  exchanged  for  manufactured  cotton  and 
blankets.  These  Indians  have  negro  slaves,  who  live  in  sepa- 
rate families;  of  from  five  to  ten  in  a  family.  They  raise  com  for 
their  subsistence;  if  they  have  a  surplus,  it  goes  to  the  families  of 
their  masters.  It  is  with  these  Indians  as  with  others,  the  women 
perform  the  labor.  One  exception,  Capt.  Bell  relates,  of  an  In« 
dian  called  Friday,  who  is  an  industrious  man,  cultivates  and  fen- 
ces  his  lands,  splits  rails,  &c.  but  is  laughed  at  and  discarded  by 
his  nei^bors,  because  he  "  works  like  a  negro.'*  When  they  see 
this  man  at  his  work,  they  exclaim,  <'  Are  we  reduced  to  this  de- 
graded state  ?"  Their  game  has  become  scarce,  and  they  are  of- 
ten constrained  to  feed  on  nuts.  Their  cattle,  on  which  they  for- 
merly subsisted,  have  been  wantonly  destroyed.  Cattle  amd  hor- 
ses are  individual  property,  but  not  their  lands.  When  a  beef  is 
killed  it  becomes  common  property,  and  is  taken  and  eaten  by  any 
one  who  chooses  to  partake  of  it^ 
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These  Indians  in  their  personsy  are  tall,  strait,  slender,  fine  limbed, 
with  good  countenances,  intdligent,  docile,  brave,  bat  not  fisrocioos. 
Those  of  them  who  have  mingled  with  the  white  people,  are  intem- 
perate; but  while  intoxicated  are  not  quarrelsome.  In  this  state 
they  would  sooner,  than  when  sober,  resent  an  injury;  but  would 
not  offer  one.  They  feel  themselves  to  be  in  a  feeble,  dependent 
state,  and  willingly  yield  to  any  reasonable  measures  proposed'by 
the  government  for  their  good.  They  are  unwilling  to  leave  their 
country,  but  make  no  objection  to  quitting  their  present  scattered 
villages,  and  dwelling  together  in  one  body,  in  some  suitable  part 
of  Florida,  there  to  do  whatever  their  Great  Father  shall  advise 
them  to  do. 

The  negroes,  who  dwell  among  these  people,  as  their  slaves, 
are  intelligent,  speak  the  English  language,  having  been  purchased 
of  the  English,  and  are  much  pleased  with  the  proposal  of  having 
th^ir  children  taught  to  read;  because,  as  they  believe,  it  will  in- 
crease their  inflaence  and  their  comforts. 

The  foregoing  facts,  received  from  a  source  so  respectable  and 
authentic,  from  the  gentleman  who  now  fills  the  office  of  Indian 
Agent  among  this  very  people,  and  who  has  acquired  great  influ- 
ence over  them,  ^ew  that  there  is  a  station  well  prepared  and 
ready  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  an  Education  Family. 

I  close  this  article  with  Mr.  Peniere^s  observations,  in  a  letter 
to  Gen- Jackson,  (July  1821.) 

Population, 

*^t  appears  to  a  certainty,  that  the  Floridas  have  never  been 
thickly  settled;  some  abandoned  plantations  are  found,  and-some 
small  destroyed  villages;  but,  from  the  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  this  country  has  never  had  a  population  of  white 
people  exceeding  ten  thousand  souls;  and,  according  to  the  same 
information,  it  appears  demonstrated  to  me,  that  the  actual  number 
of  inhabitants  now,  does  not  amount  to  five  thousand — ^viz: 
The  Isles  of  Amelia,  Femandina  and  Talbot,  -  400 
Nassau  river,  and  St.  Mary's  river,  south,        -        220 

St.  Augustine,     * 2,600 

St.  John's  river  or  bay,  -        •        -        -       200 

Between  the  St.  John's  and  the  sea,      -        -  250 
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iSouthernmoBt  point  of  the  Floridas,  5  families,  -        30 
Pensacola  and  BiiTiroii9, BOO 

4,6t)0 

*'The  Indian  tribes  known  under  tbe  denomination  of  the  Creeks^ 
are  divided  into  bands,  designated  to  me  as  follows:  the  Mekasous- 
k/,  Souhane,  Moskoky,  Santa-Fe,  Red-stick  and  Echitos.  I  have 
been  assured  that  those  bands  had  raised,  during  the  late  war, 
more  than  twelve  hundred  warriors,  which  may  lead  to  suppose  a 
population  of  more  than  three  thousand  individuals. 

*^The  nation  known  under  the  denomination  o{  SeminoleSy  is  com- 
posed of  seven  bands,  viz:  the  Latchivue,  Okl^vuaha,  Chocke- 
chiatte,  Pyakl^kaha,  Tal^houyana  and  Topk^lak^.  Besides  these 
are  some  remnants  of  ancient  tribes,  as  the  Houtchis,  Chaas,  Cana- 
ack^,  &c.;  but  of  these  there  are  only  a  few  straggling  families. 

'*On  the  borders  of  Georgia  is  another  tribe,  called  Cahouita. 
This  tribe,  under  the  orders  of  Mc'Intosh,  raised  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors;  who,  under  this  chief,  about 
seven  years  ago,  waged  a  civil  war  on  the  whites  and  Seminoles,  wh» 
hold  them  in  the  utmost  detestation. 

*'To  this  census,  which  would  carry  the  Indian  population  to  more 
than  five  thousand  individuals,  of  both  sexes,'  must  be  added  five 
or  six  hundred  maroon  negroes,  or  mulattos,  who  live  wild  in  the 
woods,  or  in  a  state  of  half  slavery  among  the  Indians.  These 
negroes  appear  to  me  to  possess  more  intelligence  than  those  who 
are  in  a  state  of  complete  slavery,  and  they  have  a  great  influence 
over  the  weak  minds  of  the  Indians.'' 


App.  O.  o. — ^Rep.  p.  91. 

Openings  for  Education  Families  among  the  PotawattamieSy  CHta- 
was  and  Miamies, 

In  the  treaty  held  in  August,  1821,  with  the  Potawattamies  and 
Ottawas,  living  round  the  south  and  eastern  parts  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, (when  four  million  acres  of  their  lands  were  purchased  by 
the  United  States,)  the  former  of  these  tribes  stipulated,  that  the 
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goverament  should  furnish  them  with  a  teacher  and  a  hlackimithy 
and  allow  them  for  their  support,  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  for 
fifteen  years.  A  tract  of  land,  one  mile  square,  to  he  selected  bj 
the  President,  is  reserved,  on  which  to  locate  this  teacher  and 
blacksmith.  The  Ottawas  in  the  same  treaty  stipulated,  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  furnish  them  with  a 
teacher,  fanner  and  blacksmith,  and  allow  them  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  for  ten  years,  for  their  support;  and  also  furnish 
the  nation  with  a  number  of  cattle.  These  are  new  stipulations 
in  Indian  treaties,  and  indicate  tendencies  in  the  minds  of  these  In- 
dians, to  civilization.  The  government  are  to  select  these  teach- 
ers, blacksmiths  and  fiirmers,  and  to  locate  them  in  stations,  where 
they  may  discharge  their  duties  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Board  have  their  attention  already  directed  to  these 
stations,  with  a  view  to  supply  them,  should  the  government  see 
fit  to  appoint  the  applicants. 

I  add  under  this  head,  that  the  Western  Mitnonary  Society,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  synod  of  Pittsburgh,  contemplate  estab- 
lishing an  Education  Family  among  the  Ottawas,  on  one  of  their 
two  reservations,  one  of  which  is  near  Fort  Meigs,  the  other  oa 
the  Miami  river  near  Sandusky  Bay.  A  survey  of  these  stations 
has  lately  been  made. 


App.  P.  p.  Rep.  p.  91. 

7%€  new  purchase  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  on  Fox  river,  recom- 
mended as  a  commanding  site  for  establi^ing  an  Education 
Family. 

In  the  summer  of  1821,  the  ''Six  Nations,"  St.  Regis,  Stockbridge 
and  Munsee  Nations,"  by  permission  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  purchased  of  their  brethren,  the  Menominee  and 
Winnebago  nations  of  Indians,  lands  comprehended  within,  and 
described  by,  the  following  boundaries,  viz.  ^'Beginning  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapids  on  the  Fox  river,  usually  called  the  Grand 
Kockalaw;  thence  up  the  said  river,  to  the  rapids  at  the  Winne- 
bago lake,  from  thence  extending  back,  in  this  width  on  each  side, 
to  the  north-west  and  the  south-east,  equidistant  with  the  lands 
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claimed  by  the  said  Menomiaee  and  Wionebago  natioDS  of  lodians.*' 
Another  aegociatioQ,  with  leave  of  the  govenuaent,  is  going  for- 
ward, by  the  same  parties,  for  the  extension  of  this  purchase  to 
th&east,  down  Fox  river,  to  within  four  or  five  miles  effort  How- 
ard. In  this  last  purchase,  it  is  proposed  to  include  the  White 
settlers  at  Green  Bay,  who  have  Indian  wives,  and  their  children 
of  mixed  blood.  The  expectation  is,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Stockbridge  Indians,  with  numbers  of  the  St.  Regis  tribe,  of  the 
Six  Nations,  of  the  Munsees,  Nanticokes,  Delawares  and  of  other 
tribes,  in  the  course  of  the  next  season,  will  migrate  and  plant 
themselves  on  this  purchase.  Should  this  take  place,  a  colony 
will  be  forn^  at  once,  and  a  current  to  it  created;  and  should 
its  foundations  be  laid  broad,  and  with  wisdom,  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  gradual  increase.  Should  the  plan  be  popular  with 
the  Indians,  and  the  prospect  is,  that  it  will  be,  a  large  colony, 
enough  perhaps,  to  form  a  Territory  or  even  a  State^*  may  be  ulti- 
mately collected  here,  educated  together,  and  received  into  the 
Union,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  priviliges  of  citizens. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  Choctows  of  October,  1820,  it  is  stipula- 
ted that  ''the  boundaries"  of  the  territory  of  this  nation -shall  ''re- 
main without  alteration,  until  the    period  at  which  said  nation 

*The  idea  of  an  Indian  State,  thoag^h  suggested  to  the  President  in  my  Re- 
port, as  new,  (it  was  so  at  the  time,)  had  been  suggested,  it  seems,  many  years 
ago,  in  a  treaty  with  the  Delaware  Indians,  as  follows : 

Art  6.  ^'Whereas  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  have  endeavored,  by 
every  artifice  in  their  power,  to  possess  the  Indians  in  general,  with  an  opin- 
ion, that  it  is  the  design  of  the  states  aforesaid,  to  extirpate  the  Indians,  and 
take  possession  of  their  country ;  to  obviate  such  false  suggestions,  the  United 
States  do  engage  to  guarantee  to  the  aforesaid  nation  of  Delawares,  and  their 
heirs,  all  their  territorial  rights,  in  the  fullest  and  most  ample  manner,  as  it 
bath  been  bounded  by  former  treaties,  as  long  as  the  said  Delaware  nation 
shall  abide  by,  and  hold  fast  the  chain  of  friendship,  now  entered  into.  And 
it  is  further  agreed  on  between  the  contracting  parties,  (ahould  it,  for  the  fu- 
ture, be  found  conducive  for  the  mutual  interest  of  both*  parties,)  to  invite  any 
other  tribes  who  have  been  friends  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  to  join 
the  present  confederation,  and  to  form  a  Statk,  whereof  the  Delaware  nation 
shall  be  the  head,  and  have  a  representation  in  Congress :  provided  nothiug 
contained  in  this  article  to  be  considered  conclusive,  until  it  meets  the  appro- 
bation of  (>>ngre8s.t 

tExtract  from  a  treaty  with  the  Delaware  Indians,  Sept.  17th,  1778. — Laws 
of  UnUed  States,  Duane's  ediL  vol.  L  p.  304. 
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shall  become  so  civilized  and  enlightened,  as  to  be  made  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  Congress  shall  lay  off  a  limited  parcel  of 
land  for  the  benefit  of  each  family,  or  individual  in  the  nation." 
Also, 

That  '*out  of  the  lands  ceded  by  the  Choctaw  nirtion  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  ,^/y;/b«r  sections  be  reserved,  of  one  square  mile  each,*' 
of  good  land,  to  be  selected  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
^'and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fond,  to  be  applied  expressly 
and  exclusively  to  the  support  of  the  Choctaw  schools."  Further, 

''All  those  who  have  separate  settlements,  and  fall  within  the 
limits  of  the  lands  ceded  by  the  Choctaw  nation  to  the  United 
States,  and  who  desire  to  remain  where  they  now  are,  shall  be 
secured  in  a  tract  one  mile  square,  to  include  their  improve* 
ments."     And  lastly. 

That,  ''in  order  to  promote  industry  and  sobriety  among  all 
classes  of  the  Red  people,  in  this  nation,  particularly  the  poor,  it 
is  further  provided  by  the  parties,  that  the  agent  appointed  to  re- 
side here  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  vested  with  full  power  to 
seize  and  confiscate  all  the  whiskey,  which  may  be  introduced 
into  said  nation,"  except  for  necessary  purposes,  and  by  special 
permission.* 

Let  similar  regulations  be  made  relative  to  the  proposed  colony, 
with  such  variations  and  additions  as  shall  suit  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances; one  particularly,  which  shall  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  white  settlers  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  assigned  for 
the  proposed  colony;  i.  e.  within  the  limits  bounded  south  by  Illi- 
nois, east  by  lake  Michigan,  north  by  lake  Superior,  and  west  by 
the  Mississippi: '  Let  this  territory  be  reserved,  exclusively  for 
Indians,  in  which  to  make  the  proposed  experiment  of  gathering 
into  one  body,  as  many  of  the  scattered  and  other  Indians,  as 
choose  to  settle  here,  to  be  educated,  become  citizens,  and,  in  due 
time,  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  common  to  other  territo- 
ries and  States,  in  the  Union.  Such  a  course  would  probably  save 
the  Indians. 

With  special  reference  to  the  purpose  above  stated,  a  full  de- 
scription of  this  Territory  has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  Report, 
p.  50  to  60,  and  in  the  Appendix,  p.  26  to  60,  from  which  its  pe- 
culiar adaptedness  to  the  object  proposed  will  be  perceived.  With- 

•9e«  Laws  of  United  States,  vol.  VI.  p.  766  to  768. 
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in  its  limits,  are  more  than  twenty  thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  the 
new  colony  to  be  planted  on  the  late  purchase.  Half  of  these  are 
Menominees  and  Winnebagoes;  the  rest,  Chippawas,  Sioux,  Sauks 
and  Foxes.  If  the  whole  of  these  tribes  last  mentioned  be  reckon- 
ed, as  belonging  to  the  Territory,  (though  a  great  part  of  them  are 
now  west  of  the  Mississippi,)  the  whole  number  would  exceed 
sixty  thousand;  enough,  when  educated,  to  form  a  separate  Terri* 
tory,  and  to  have  a  representative  in  Congress. 

In  respect  to  the  dispositions  of  the  Indians,  in  this  Territory, 
to  become  civilized,  it  will  be  perceived  what  they  are  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  parts  of  this  work  above  referred  to;  but  particularly 
from  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  addressed  to  him  February 
last,  by  Solomon  M.  Hendrick,  one  of  the  Stockbridge  Chiefs,  and 
the  principal  negociator  in  making  the  late  purchase.  He  says, 
<<with  regard  to  the  Menominees  and  Winnebagoes,"  (of  whom 
the  purchase  was  made,}  '<  they  manifest  great  desire  that  we 
should  come  and  reside  among  them,  in  order  to  learn  them  the 
arts  of  civilized  life."  These  emigrants,  going  among  these  igno- 
rant, but  well  disposed  Indians,  with  all  the  improvements  they 
have  made,  liberally  patronized  by  government,  directed  and  aid- 
ed by  a  respectable  £ducation  Family,  protected  by  the  Military 
establishments  in  this  region,  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  settlements  of  people  of  mixed  blood,  already  on  the 
ground,  would  have  the  most  encouraging  prospects  of  success  in 
their  enterprize :  and  this  success  again,  would  prove  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  other  Indians,  to  join  the  colony.  To  this  point,  then, 
and  to  the  things  connected  with  it,  I  would  earnestly  request  the 
particular  and  immediate  attention  of  the  government. 

Should  the  expectations  raised  in  regard  to  this  project,  be  real- 
ized in  any  good  degree,  I  should  think  this  the  place  for  the  ulti- 
mate establishment  of  the  Indian  College,  which  might  in  time,  be 
furnished  with  Indian  officers  and  instructors,  as  well  as  students, 
and  have  their  own  Trustees  to  manage  its  concerns.  The  funds 
belonging  to  Moor's  Indian  School,  which  is  connected  at  present 
with  Dartmouth  College,  deposited  with  the  other  funds,  consecra- 
ted to  the  benefit  of  American  Indians,  in  the  Treasury  of  the  So- 
ciety in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  ;  together 
with  funds  in  the  Treasury  of  Harvard  College,  and  of  the  Society 
for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North 
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America,  should  the  coloDization  plan  sacceed,  might  be  appro* 
priated,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  to  this  Institution.  And  if  oar  breth- 
ren in  Canada  shall  be  disposed  to  unite  with  us  in  this  great 
and  desirable  object,  and  make  the  Institution  conunoo  for  the 
benefit  of  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  line  which  separates  as,  as 
one  College  might  be  sufficient  for  both,  large  funds,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  a  letter  received,  while  1  am  writing  this  article,  ex- 
ist in  En^and,  designed  expressly  for  an  object  of  this  kind.  This 
letter  is  from  a  respectable  clergyman  in  Nantucket,  Rev.  Abner 
Morse,  dated  July  26,  1822,  in  which  he  says,  "  You  are  no  doubt 
acquainted  with  all  that  was  formerly  done  in  Great  Britian  for 
the  Indians  of  North  America.  A  gentleman  who  was  born  upon 
this  Island,  but  who  has  resided  in  England  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  become  extensively  acquainted  among  the  nobility,  has  lately 
been  here  upon  a  visit,  and  informs  me,  that  the  annual  interest 
of  the  fund  granted  in  the  reign  of  George  II,  '  for  civilizing  and 
christianizing  the  Indians  in  Jferv-England,^  amounts  to  two  hun* 
dred  thousand  dollars ;  and  that  the  Trustees  make  no  appropria- 
tions,'*  kc,  probably  for  want  of  information,  how  to  make  them 
to  advantage.  ^'  Perhaps  you  may,  among  other  measures  for  the 
good  of  the  Aborigines,  efiect  the  establishment  of  a  College  under 
the  patronage,  either  in  the  United  States  or  Upper  Canada,where 
thousands  of  natives  may  be  trained  up  to  preach  the  gospel  from 
Labrador  to  California." 

I  throw  out  these  ideas,  and  this  information,  merely  by  way  of 
suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  those  concerned,  leaving  it,  of 
course,  for  them  to  do  what  their  wisdom  shall  dictate. 


App.  Q;.  q.  Rep.  p.  91. — Prairie  Du  Ckien. 

This  is  a  Military  Post,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ouisconsin 
with  the  Mississippi,  an  old  French  settlement,  where  are  three 
or  four  hundred  inhabitants,  principally  of  mixed  blood.  The 
^auks.  Foxes,  loways,  &c.  dwell  around  this  station,  an  important 
and  prepared  one  for  an  Education  Family. 
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App.  R.  r.  Rep.  p.  91. — St.  Peter's* 

This  Military  Station,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Pe 
ter's  river,  near  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  and  not  very  distant  frod 
Lord  Selkirk's  settlement  (Caledonia)  on  the  Red  River  of  Lak^ 
Winnipec,  is  recommended  as  very  suitable  for  the  establishment\ 
of  an  Education  Family.  The  climate  is  healthful,  and  the  land 
around  it  fruitful  in  corn,  and  other  grains,  potatoes,  fruits,  garden 
vegetables  &c.  It  is  in  the  country  of  the  Sioux,  who  are  among 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Indian  nations.  A  station 
here  would  have  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence  different  bands 
of  the  above  nation,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  four  thousand 
souls,  beside  some  portion  of  Yonctons,  Chippawas  and  other 
tribes.  To  the  scattered  villages  of  these  Indians,  there  is  access 
by  three  great  channels,  the  Mississippi,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  Peter's 
rivers.  The  river  last  named,  passing  through  the  Sioux  country, 
is  navigable  several  hundred  miles  in  a  direction  towards  Council 
Bluffs,  with  which  might  be  opened,  a  safe,  easy,  and  advantageous 
communication  for  trade  and  other  purposes,  in  time  of  peace  or 
war. 


App.  S.  8. — Rep.  4).  91, — Council  Bluff's, 

This  place,  on  the  Missouri,  six  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth, 
is  one  of  our  interior  military  stations,  the  farthest  to  the  west. 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Lewis  speak  of  it  thus,  *'Its  situation  is  exceed- 
ingly favorable  for  a  fort  and  trading  factory.  The  soil  is  well 
calculated  for  bricks;  and  there  is  abundance  of  wood  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  air  is  pure  and  healthy.  It  is  central,  and 
the  chief  place  of  resort  for  the  Indians;  one  day's  journey  to  the 
Ottoes;  one  and  a  half  to  the  Grand  Pawnees;  two  day's  from  the 
Mahas;  two  and  a  quarter  from  the  Pawnee  Loup^  village.  It  is 
also  convenient  to  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Sioux;  and  twenty- 
five  days  journey  to  Santa  Fe." 

Within  a  sphere  around  this  station,  in  every  part  of  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  cause  the  influence  of  an  Education  Family  to  be 
felt,  there  are  more  than  thirty  thousand  Indians  of  different 
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tribes,  who  will  all  soon  become  objects  of  special  attention.  Twd 
years  ago,  a  plan  somewhat  new  was  originated,  and  progress 
made  in  its  execution,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger  of  Ohio,  for  the 
purpose  of  evangelizing  some  of  the  Western  Indian  tribes;  anS 
Council  Blufis  was  to  be  the  seat  of  it.  In  a  communication  on 
this  subject  for  Mr.  Whiting's  Religious  Intelligencer,  of  July  1820, 
Mr.  Badger  states: — 

*'  That  the  number  of  families  wanted  will  soon  be  engaged. 
Seven  families  have  offered  themselves  for  this  service;  two  Pas- 
tors, two  Physicians,  one  Clothier,  (one  of  the  Physicians  and  the 
Clothier,  are  single  men,)  and  four  family  farmers.  The  greatest 
difficulty  that  now  appears  in  our  way,  is  that  of  disposing  of  land- 
ed property.  Many  more  than  would  be  necessary  for  one  mis- 
sionary station  would  be  ready  to  go,  if  their  property  was  at  com- 
mand. Perhaps  there  are  some  pious  families  in  the  East^  who 
are  in  circumstances  to  enter  any  missionary  field  on  this  plan,  that 
are  ready  to  offer  themselves. 

^*  We  calculate  as  soon  as  the  ice  leaves  the  waters  of  the  Ohio 
next  spring,  to  commence  our  voyage  from  Warren  or  Hartford, 
in  Ohio,  in  as  many  boats  as  we  shall  find  necessary  and  con- 
venient to  carry  our  families,  and  provisions  for  one  year:  and  if 
possible,  to  be  at  the  place  of  our  destination,  as  early  in  the  sear 
son,  as  to  plant  gardens  and  raise  a  summer  crop.  If  the  Lord 
makes  our  way  prosperous,  there  will  be  no  Lion  in  the  way. 
The  word  of  God,  and  prayer,  are  the  only  weapons  of  warfare  to 
be  carried  out  with  us,  for  our  defence.  May  the  Lord  Jehovah 
make  us  skilful  in  handling  these  weapons,  and  his  word  a  light  to 
poor  benighted  heathen. 

'*Some  duties  are  binding  on  Christians  at  all  times.  From 
the  moment  our  Lord  looked  on  the  desolate  multitudes  of  Judea, 
and  gave  that  injunction  to  his  disciples — '*  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  laborers  into  the  harvest" — from 
that  moment,  prayer  for  this  object,  has  never  ceased  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  Christian.  From  the  moment  when  he  leflt  that  last 
command-^*'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  ev- 
ery creature" — ^from  that  moment  every  possible  effort  has  been 
the  duty  of  every  Christian  in  every  age.  The  command  of 
the  Redeermer  we  should  humbly  try  to  obey;  and  meet  the  dy- 
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iiig  wants  of  thoQaande  in  the  regions  of  the  west.  The  work 
si  hopefully  begun.  Who  will  go  with  us^  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord? 

"  To  carry  into  effect  the  establishment  of  a  Missionary  Church 
in  some  place  west  of  the  Mississippi,  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  civil  and  religious  improvement  among  the  Indians, 
and  collecting  their  children  for^school  instruction;  the  following 
articles  are  proposed  for  general  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  said  Church. 

^'  Article  1 .  The  families  constituting  this  community  shall  be 
styled  the  Missionary  Church,  being  regularly  constituted,  and 
provided  with  two  ordained  Pastors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  la* 
bor  with  the  Church,  and  with  the  Indian  people,  as  Providence 
shall  open  the  door. 

'*  Art.  2.  This  community  shall  form  into  a  body  politic,  for 
the  purpose  of  managing  secular  business.  And  in  order  to  pre- 
serve unity  and  safety,  there  shall  be  chosen  by  the  male  mem- 
bers, three  or  five  Trustees,  annually,  on  the  month  and  day, 
when  the  Church  shall  actually  commence  missionary  operations; 
whose  business  and  duty  it  shall  be  to  direct  and  superintend  the 
secular  concerns  of  the  body  politic. 

''  Art.  3.  This  community  shall  possess  one  common  interest, 
in  all  business  relating  to  the  Mission,  and  prosecute  the  same 
with  all  fidelity  as  a  community,  and  as  individuals,  under  the  di* 
rection  of  the  Trustees,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  promote  indus- 
try by  their  own  example. 

Art.  4.  The  property  put  into  common  stock  by  each  individ- 
ual, shall  be  correctly  entered  in  a  book  in  which  all  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  Society  in  their  secular  capacity  shall  be  recorded,  by 
a  clerk  chosen  by  the  society  at  their  annual  meetings.  The  church 
records  shall  be  kept  by  the  Pastors.  The  Society,  as  soon  as  the 
patronage  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  be  obtained, 
shall  send  out  a  committee  to  locate  a  place,  or  proceed  in  any 
other  way,  that  shall  be  agreed  upon  as  prudent  and  economical ; 
to  some  place  convenient  for  cultivation,  and  water  machinery; 
and  for  collecting  Indian  children,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them 
civilization.  The  Society  shall  settle  as  compactly  as  may  be, 
and  each  family  have  a  garden.  A  convenient  house  shall  be 
erected  in  the  centre  for  public  worship  ;  and  a  school  house. 
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Sin^e  persons,  jouug  men  and  women,  may  jom  in  thk  SoaeCy, 
who  are  fHoos  and  wish  to  become  active  in  the  missionarj  eanse; 
each  oniling  with  particular  families,  and  to  be  provided  lor  aa  the 
other  members. 

''  Art.  5.  There  shall  be  a  baker  and  brewer,  who  shall  bake 
the  bread  and  brew  the  beer  for  the  Society.  The  beer  shall  be 
good  wholesome  taMe  beer  ;  to  be  made  with  oialt  and  hops  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  provided. 

<'Art.  6.  In  the  formation  of  the  Missionary  Charch  or  Society, 
there  shall  be  no  family  admitted,  unless  both  the  husband  and 
the  wife  do  profess,  and  appear,  understandingly  to  give  op  them- 
selves to  God  in  this  service;  nor  any  young  person  arrived  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  or  twenty-one  years,  unless  he  or  she  shall  gpve 
hopeful  evidence  of  piety,  and  be  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

'^  As  it  is  the  object  of  this  Society  to  introduce  Christian  knowl- 
edge and  the  civil  arts,  among  the  Indian  people,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary there  should  be  two  well  informed  and  pious  physicians; 
one  or  more  blacksmiths;  two  or  three  carpenters,  one  of  which 
shall  be  a  mill-right;  one  wheel-right;  one  of  the  carpenters  to  un- 
derstand making  and  rigging  of  looms,  and  the  women  be  well  in- 
formed in  the  art  of  spinning  and  making  cloth.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary there  should  be  one  clothier;  a  tanner  and  shoemaker,  and 
several  persons  who  understand  the  cutting  and  making  of  clothes. 
It  is  hereby  provided,  that  physicians  and  mechanics  labor  with 
the  other  members,  under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees. 

*'  Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  first  object  relating  to  the  secular  bu- 
siness of  this  Society,  when  arrived  at  the  place  selected  and 
agreed  upon,  to  build  comfortable  houses  for  the  accoounodation 
of  each  family;  and  to  cultivate  the  land  for  raising  such  crops  as 
will  afford  support  to  the  Society;  also,  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  as 
the  climate  will  afford:  it  will  be  their  object  also,  to  raise  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry.  In  all  this,  the  Society  will  keep  their 
eye  on  the  great  object;  and  as  soon  as  provisions  can  be  had  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  proceeding,  they  will  prepare  accommodation^ 
for  receiving  and  instructing  Indian  children  in  common  religious 
education;  the  boys  in  farming,  and  the  girls  in  sewing,  knitting, 
spinning  and  mnking  of  cloth. 
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^'  The  teacher  of  the  school  shall  he  a  young  man  of  good  ahili* 
ties,  a  good  English  scholar,  apt  to  learn,  apt  to  teach,  who  shall 
give  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  teaching  the  chiMrea;  and  at 
the  same  time  learn  the  language  of  a  trihe,  as  £ist  as  possi- 
hie,  with  a  view  of  preaching  to  them  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
male  children  shall  attend  to  instruction  in  the  school,  two  hourp 
in  the  morning,  and  two  hours  in  the  field  helbre  dinner;  and  then 
firom  one  o'clodc  until  three,  they  shall  be  in  the  school;  then  in 
the  field  until  &vb^  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  foremen, 
who  shall  show  them  how,  and  encourage  them  to  work.  The 
female  children  shall  attend  school  as  directed  above,  and  their 
hours  for  labour  shall  be  assigned  by  the  women,  who  shall  teach 
them  the  several  branches  of  spinning,  sewing,  knitting,  and  making 
of  cloth. 

'*  Art.  B.  To  prevent  complaints  of  injustice  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians,  it  shall  be  the  business  of  one  man,  appointed  by  the 
Trustees,  to  transact  all  traffic  with  them,  whose  duty  it  shall  he, 
to  preserve  a  strict  regard  to  truth  and  justice  in  dealing  wjth  them* 
But  there  shall  not  be  introduced,  at  any  time,  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  or  of  fermented,  intoxicating  liquors,  as  an  article  of  ti*affic. 
No  ardent  spirits  shall  be  kept,  or  used  by  the  members  of  this 
Society,  unless  for  special  medical  uses.  No  distillery  of  ardent 
spirits  shall  ever  be  introduced  within  the  sphere  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

^'  Art.  9.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  families,  possessing 
means  necessary  for  prosecuting  the  plan,  shall  dedicate  themselves 
and  their  substance  to  the  Lord  for  this  service,  they  shall  be 
formed  into  a  church  with  two  Pastors^  and  three  deacons;  and  the 
Society  choose  five  Trustees,  and  make  every  necessary  arrange- 
ment, as  soon  as  may  be,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  destina- 
tion. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  acting  member,  and  especially 
the  Trustees,  to  get  information,  the  best  they  can,  in  regard  to  the 
rout  and  means  of  conveyance,  to  the  place  for  settling  the 
mission. 

*'  Art.  10.  As  soon  as  the  probable  expense  of  conveying  the 
missionary  company  to  the  place  of  destination,  and  supporting 
them,  until  they  can  raise  provisions  sufficient  to  subsist  them- 
selves, the  Trustees  shall  fairly  lay  the  account  before  the  Socie- 
^;  that  each  one  may  make  such  advances  of  property  as  they 
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can,  to  meet  tbe  demand.  Also  the  expense  of  miU4ron8,  cloth* 
ieTs\  blacksmiths',  carpenters*,  joiners',  and  wheelrighlB'  tools* 
All  farming  tools  and  loom  furniture  must  be  added  to  the  account* 
Each  family  will  furnish  themselves  with  family  utensils,  and  for- 
nish  an  exact  inventory  of  the  same,  wifh  the  value  of  each  arti* 
cle,  to  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Society. 

'*  Art.  1 1.  There  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  and  benedt  of 
the  Society,  a  library  of  well  chosen  books,  consisting  of  sermoBft» 
theological  dissertations.  Ecclesiastical  history,  and  other  histories 
and  miscellaneous  writings,  Travels  and  Lives,  such  as  the  pur- 
chasing committee  shall  judge  profitable  for  the  Society.  The 
books  shall  be  carefully  preserved  and  kept  without  use,  until  the 
Society  are  settled  in  their  missionary  station;  and  adopt  sucb 
regulations,  as  said  Society  shall  agree  upon  by  their  committee  or 
Trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  books  and  preserving  them 
from  damage.  And  the  Society  will  gratefully  receive  any  dooa* 
tions  of  books  and  paper  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  or  to 
be  uied  in  school.  The  Society  will  thankfully  receive,  and 
faithfully  apply  any  articles  of  clothing,  or  cloth  for  making  gar- 
ments for  Indian  children,  who  shall  attend  the  school. 

*'  Art.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Society  to  meet  on  the 
first  Monday  in  each  month  for  special  prayer,  that  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  would  prosper  the  Missionary  cause;  remem* 
her  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  favour  the  dust  of  Zion 
throughout  the  earth.  They  shall  habitually  meet  on  the  Sab- 
bath for  public  and  social  worship,  and  the  Indian  children  con- 
vene with  them.  The  school  shall  be  opened  and  closed  with 
prayer  daily. 

"  Art.  13.  The  Society  shall  commence  their  preparations,  as 
soon  as  the  patronage  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  be 
obtained,  and  fiAeen  or  twenty  families  of  suitable  character  ofier 
themselves  for  this  service,  and  subscribe  to  these  articles:  and  at 
a  suitable  time  fixed  upon  by  the  Trustees,  they  shall  commence 
their  journey  to  the  place  of  destination,  and  faithfully  prosecute 
the  -above  proposed  plan  of  missionary  labour,  to  whichsoever 
of  the  Indian  tribes  they  shall  be  directed;  looking  to  God,  in  hum- 
ble dependence,  for  direction,  and  his  safe  and  holy  keeping. 

^'  We,  whose  names  are  undersigned,  do  solemnly  pledge  our* 
selves  to  each  other,  and  devote  ourselves  and  property  to  the 
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cause  of  Christ,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of  the  above 
Constitution.'' 

Some  obstacles,  which  there  is  hope  of  removing,  have  delayed 
this  Establishment,  which,  could  it  be  accomplished  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  government,  after  due  revision,  might  be  of  immense  ad« 
vantage  to  the  Indians,  to  the  traders,  and  the  military  post  at  this 
place. 

A  letter  from  this  post,  of  October  last,  states  that  *'the  present 
crop  at  the  Bluffs  promises  a  very  abundant  harvest;  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  bushels  of  com  will  be  stored,  besides  the  product 
of  forty  acres  of  land,  cultivated  in  potatoes,  and  the  fruit  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  extensive  kitchen  gardens. 

A  grist  and  saw-mill,  equal  to  any  west  of  the  Alleghany,  have 
been  erected  at  the  above  post  the  past  summer,  which  will  ena- 
ble the  troops  to  manufacture  their  own  bread  stufis,  and  relieve 
them  from  the  fetigues  of  sawing  plank,  &c.  by  hand." — Enquirer. 


MISCELLANEOUS   ARTICLES    AND   OMI88K>N8. 

Onondagoes, — Appendtx^p,  77. 

in  July  1821,  on  my  way  to  Canada,  I  visited  the  section  of 
these  Indians,  who  reside  in  the  Old  Onondaga  village,  in  the  Hol^ 
lowy  as  they  call  it,  about  four  miles  south  of  the  great  western 
turnpike  road.  Their  number,  as  given  ine  on  the  spot,  was  two 
hundred  and  seventy-two  souls.  Their  reservation,  is  five  miles 
long,  by  two  and  a  half  broad,  a  very  finely  situated  and  rich  tract 
of  land,  three  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  which  are  under  culti- 
vation, on  which  they  raise  the  various  grains,  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  more  than  is  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.  Some 
of  their  number  work  at  several  of  the  mechanic  trades.  They 
hold  their  lands  in  common,  and  seem  averse  to  the  plan  of  having 
individual  property.  In  regard  to  religion,  thirty-four  of  their 
number  profess  to  believe  the  christian  religion,  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian form  of  worship  ;  the  rest  are  still  pagans.  About  half  the 
whole  number  are  disposed  to  have  schools  established  among 
them;  others  probably  will  send  their  children,  when  schools  are 
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established.  Mary  Doxtatsr,  a  pious»  intelligent,  and  wed  edaca^ 
ted  widow  woman  of  the  Stockbridge  tribe,  of  her  own  accord, 
and  without  support  from  any  society,  or  individuals,  has  kept  a 
school  among  these  Indians  the  last  summer,  and  is  probably,  in  the 
present  season,  in  the  same  employment  with  them. 

This  tribe  are  unanimously  opposed  to  removal.  They  must 
be  educated  where  they  are.  They  have  resolutely  abandoned 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  till  lately,  some  *'  bad  white  people,**  as 
*  they  complained  to  me,  have  introduced  this  poison  among  some  of 
the  thoughtless  young  men,  to  the  great  alarm  and  grief  of  the  old 
men.  The  chiefs  wished  severe  hiws  might  be  passed  by  the  state 
against  this  practice  so  ruinous  to  Indians,  and  earnestly  request- 
ed that  I  would  speak  to  the  Governor  of  the  state  on  the  subject. 

The  Onondagoes  sustain  a  high  and  respectable  rank  for  intelli- 
gence and  improvement,  among  their  fellow  tribes  of  the  8iz  Na* 
tions.  Just  before  my  visit.  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  minister  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Congregation  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  Indians,  in- 
formed me,  that  he  had  been  applied  to,  to  marry  a  couple  of 
these  Indians.  The  ceremony  was  peformed  in  the  Presbyteri- 
an form  at  his  house.  A  number  of  the  tribes  were  at  the  wedding, 
who  appeared  pleased ;  and  it  was  thoi^ht  that  marriages  among 
these  Indians  in  future  would  be  performed  in  the  same  manner. 

Mission  among  t/u  OrtaiiNii.— Appendix,  p.  166. 

The  We$tem  Missionary  Society,  at  a  meeting  in  April  last,  de* 
termined  on  establishing  a  mission  among  the  Ottawasin  Michigan 
Territory.  To  the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  Governor  Cass,  on 
this  occasion,  addressed  the  following  letter  :-«- 

^^  Detroit,  J9pn7  S,  1821. 
**  SiK,-^l  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  Slst  ultimo. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  learn,  that  the  Western  Missionary  Society  have 
determined  to  establish  a  mission  among  the  Ottawas  upon  the 
Miatni.  There  are  no  Indians  in  this  quarter  more  favourably 
situated  for  such  an  object,  nor  to  whom  its  successful  accomplish- 
ment would  be  more  important" 
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LakeSi.Qair.     Hurim  river.  Mt,  CUmente,    lUinoU  rh^r".-    Sa^ 
ganau  Bay  and  River, 

This  lake  »  twenty-one  dmIcs  long,  by  three  broad,  lit  depth 
from  eight  to  twenty  feet.  Its  waters  generally  clear ;  a  north 
east  wind  renders  them  less  so.  There  are  five  channels  out  of 
this  lake  into  the  rirer.  The  ship  channel  formerly  had  seren 
and  a  half  feet  water,  bat  has  now  only  six  and  a  half. 

H'uron  rivers  twelre  rods  wide  at  its  mouth,  from  eight  to  ten^ 
feet  deep,  empties  into  the  lake,  about  its  center,  from  the  north 
west  At  the  month  of  this  riyer  is  an  ancient  village  of  twenty 
to  twenty-five  houses,  of  French  people,  with  good  farms.  The 
banks  of  the  Huron  are  settled  sparcely  fer  thirty  miles. 

Mount  Clements  is  an  elevated  pleasant  village,  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen houses,  of  two  years  growth,  (1820.)  Itis  the  seat  of  justice 
for  McComb  County,  and  has  a  court  house  and  jail.  It  has  a 
good  soil,  and  is  fast  settling. 

Saganau  Bayy  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  above  Detroit,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  on  this  side  Mackinaw,  on  the  west  side  of 
Lake  Huron,  is  thirty-five  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  sixty- five 
deep,  from  north  east  to  south  west.  About  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Bay  is  a  chain  of  islands,  called  The  Travern^ 
where  boats  pass,  bound  up  and  down  the  lake,  to  and  from  Mack- 
inaw, to  avoid  going  round  the  shore  of  the  bay.  The  Traverse 
is  twenty-two  miles  across.  Point  a  Barque,  is  the  south  point  of 
the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  south  shore  is  full  of  shoals  and 
islands.  The  channel  for  vessels  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay, 
twenty  miles  wide,  till  you  arrive  near  the  Traverse,  when  it 
narrows  to  seven  miles.  Saganau  rtver^  which  comes  in  from 
the  west,  four  miles  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  forms  the  only  har- 
bor in  this  bay.  The  river  at  its  mouth  is  narrow,  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  has  eight  feet  water.  Point  au  Sa- 
ble is  the  north  point  of  the  bay,  about  two  miles  from  which  enters 
Point  Sable  river  from  the  north  west,  about  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty yards  wide.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  diamiel  up  to  the 
Traverse,  is  ten  fethoms ;  thence  to  within  six  miles  of  Saganau 
nver  seven  fethons  ;  thence  from  four  to  three. 
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The  bay  is  asually  rough,  owing  to  the  meeting  of  oppoeing  cur- 
rents, and  flawy  winds,  as  at  Cape  Hatteras. 
*  On  Saganau  river,  fourteen  niiles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  principal 
Tillage  of  Chippawa  Indians,  where  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  <^a 
large  tract  of  their  land,  was  held  in  1819.  Here  it  is  contempla- 
ted to  plant  an  Education  Family.* 

Illinois  river  is  formed  by  the  union  of  O  Plaine  and  Kankakee 
rirers,  sixty  miles  from  Chici^.  From  Chicago  river  into  the 
O  Plaine  is  a  portage,  across  a  prairie,  of  two  miles,  which,  when 
the  water  is  high,  is  passed  with  loaded  boats.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois,  up  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  there  were,  in 
1819,  but  three  families  settled.    These  were  at  Fort  Clark. 


Letter  frwn  the  Rev.  Charles  Stewart  relative  to  Me  state  of  the  /«- 
dians  in  the  two  Canadas^  in  answer  to  one  addressed  to  Aim.t 

''  Talbot  Streety  Upper  Canada^  Jnly^d,  1822. 

Rev.  J.  Morse^  D.  D, 
Rev.  Sir, 

"Your  letter  of  last  September  I  did  not  receive,  until  I  arrived 
at  York  in  May.  I  thought  it  advisable  to  postpone  writing  to  you, 
till  after  I  had  visited  the  Six  Nation  Indians  on  Grand  River.  I 
did  not  accomplish  that  visit  till  the  second  week  in  June;  and  it 
has  not  been  convenient  to  me  to  write  to  you,  till  I  arrived  at  this 
place. 

**You  do  me  honor  in  wishing  to  communicate  with  me  on 
the  subject  of  ameliorating  the  state  of  the  Indians,  but  1  am  not 
competent  to  afford  you  much  information.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  find  that  your  Goverment  and  country  are  taking  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  there  is 
a  good  prospect  of  due  attention  being  paid  to  their  interests,  in 
Canada.  I  hope  that  a  law  will  soon  be  made  to  prevent  the  sale 
to  them  of  spirituous  liquors,  for  the  use  of  these  certainly  does 

*  Tho  above  dsscription  was  oommanioatsd,  verbally,  by  Capt.  Kiiapp,who 
bad  often  visited  thli  bay. 

tSeelleportyp.  90. 
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more  harm  among  them,  than  any  thing  else.  It  is  intended  that  a 
Missionary  shall  be  placed  on  the  Grand  River  fi^thont  nnnecessa- 
ry  delay.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  residence  of  a  good  missionary 
among  them  should  be  the  first  institution  for  their  benefit;  and  next 
to  this,  the  appointment  of  schoolmasters.  I  lately  Tuited  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Crane,  Missionary  to  the  Tnscarora  Indians,  near  Lewiston ; 
and  I  was  well  pleased  with  him,  and  his  account  of  the  people. 
He  advises  that  pains  should  be  taken  to  instruct  all  the  Indians  in 
the  Eni^h  language.  He  says  there  are  so  many  dialects  among 
them,  it  will  be  difficult  to  print  books  for  them  all,  or  for  teach- 
ers to  speak  to  them  in  their  own  tongue. 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  number  or  circumstances,  of  the 
Canada  Indians,  except  with  those  of  the  Six  Nations  settled  on  the 
Bay  of  Q^inte,  and  the  Grand  River,  west  of  York.  The  former 
part  amounts  to  about  250  souls,  while  those  on  the  Grand  River 
are  nearly  2,000  souls.  I  expect  that  John  Brandt,  the  son  of  the 
late  Joseph  Brandt,  who  is  probably  by  this  time  returned  from 
England,  will  reside  on  the  Grand  River,  and  that  he  will  be  very 
useful  to  the  Six  Nations  in  contributing  to  their  welfare;  for  I 
have  a  good  opinion  of  his  abilities  and  disposition. 

**The  Six  Nations  are  Protestants;  for  most  of  them  profess 
Christianity.  The  Indians  in  Lower  Canada,  in  general,  are  Ro- 
man Catholics.  There  are  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  Misisaugas, 
who  are  settling  on  the  river  Credit,  near.  York,  I  understand,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Government.  The  Western  Tribes  have 
been  used  to  frequent,  in  some  thousands,  annuaUy,  I  believe,  the 
post  at  Drwnnumd^s  hlandy*  and  also,  in  as  large  a  body,  the  post 
at  Amherstburg;  but  I  cannot  speak  accurately  as  to  their  num- 
bers; and  nothing  has  been  done,  I  fear,  in  the  way  of  civilizing 
them. 

*'  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  more  extensive  and  use- 
ful information.  If  it  be  in  my  power  to  do  so  at  a  future  period, 
it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  communicate  with  you  on  the  interest- 
ing subject  in  which  you  are  so  laudably  engaged. 

•Tha  CommiMioBen  ferranniog  the  Northern  line  of  the  United  States, 
have  lately  deeided  that  thii  idand,  oontrary  to  expectation,  n  within  the  Uni- 
ted Stotes. 
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Smmimidi,  Jmlf  13. 

P.  S.  I  propMe  to  go  to  Detroit,  to  daj»  to  wait  on  the  Gor- 
enior  of  the  Michigaa  Territory.  1  shall  suggest  to  his  eioelleo- 
cy  the  propriety  of  e^ery  thing  being  done,  that  can  be  done,  to 
prerent  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  the  Indians. 

Unless  the  GoTemmeot,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Detroit,  co- 
operate in  this  measure,  little  good  can  be  accomplished  amoQ^ 
the  Indians.  I  understand  that  Governor  Cass  is  desirous  of 
doing  all  that  is  in  his  power  to  ameliorate  tiie  state  of  the  India 

C.  STEWART. 


ExtracUfrom  a  Journal  of  Fcyages  and  Travels  in  the  imUriar  of 
Jfortk^merica^  between  the  41th  and  6Sth  deg,  JV.  Lot.  dwrimg  m 
residence  of  nineteen  fears;  by  Dahiel  W.  Harmoh,  Elsq* 

Mr.  Harmon  left  Montreal,  in  April  1800,  and  proceeded  west 
into  the  Indian  country,  as  a  clerk  to  the  North- West  Company. 

Credulity  of  Indians. — Mr.  H.  on  his  way,  passed  a  place  called 
Lost  Childy  so  named  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  body  of  Indians 
encamped  here,  a  few  years  ago,  and  lost  a  child,  for  whom  they 
made  a  fruitless  search.  They  imagined  they  heard  its  cries  in  the 
bowek  of  the  earth,  and  accordingly  dug,  but  in  vain,  to  find  it  The 
cause  of  their  disappointment,  they  conceived  was,  that  the  Bad 
Spirit  carried  the  child  continually  from  one  place  to  another,  to 
elude  their  search.  The  holes  dug  by  the  Indians  on  this  occa- 
sioQ,  were  shewn  to  Mr.  H. 


Alexandria  on  Assiniboin^  or  Upper  Red  River. 

Character  and  conduct  of  Traders  among  Indians, 

Sunday^  Nov.  16.  ^'The  Indians,  who  come  to  this  estaUisb- 
ment,  are  Crees  and  Assiniboias.  The  principal  part  of  the  for- 
mer, generally  remain  in  the  woody  part  of  the  country,  and'hont 
the  moose,  elk,  beaver,  &c.;  and  the  latter  remain  in  the  laiige 
prairies,  and  hunt  buffaloes,  wolves,  &c.  Last  Wednesday,  twelve 
families  of  Crees  and  Assiniboins  came  from  the  lar|e  prairies, 
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and  let  us  have  furs  and  provisions.  Both  the  men  and  women 
have  heen  drinking,  ever  since,  and  their  noise  is  very  disagreea- 
ble; for  they  talk,  sing  and  cry,  at  the  same  time.  Our  men  play  at 
cards  on  the  sabbath,  the  same  as  on  any  other  day.  For  sucli 
improper  conduct,  1  once  reproved  ih^m;  but  their  reply  was, 
there  is  no  sabbath  in  this  country;  and,  they  added,  no  God  nor 
devil;  and  their  behavior  but  too  plainly  shows,  that  they  spoke 
as  they  think.  It  is  a  lamentable  f  ict,  that  those  who  have  been  for 
any  considerable  time  in  this  savage  country,  lay  aside  the  great- 
er part  of  the  regulations  of  civilized  and  christian  people,  and  be- 
have little  better  than  the  savages.  It  is  true,  we  have  it  not  at 
all  times  in  our  power  to  observe  the  sabbath  as  we  ought,  as  the 
natives  come  to  our  establishments  as  often  on  that  day,  as  any 
other;- and  when  they  do  come,  they  must  be  attended  to,  and 
their  wants  must  be  supplied.  We  .are,  also,  frequently  under 
the  necessity  of  travelling  on  the  sabbjith.  But  it  is  likewise  true, 
that,  if  we  were  rightly  disposed,  our  minds  might,  on  this  day, 
be  almost  wholly  occupied  with  divine  things.  I  must,  therefore, 
acknowledge,  that  we  have  no  reasonable  excuse  for  violating  the 
^abbath,  as  we  all  do." 


An  Indian  drunken  scene  described. 

"Yesterday,  eight  families  of  Crees  came  in.  While  drinking, 
one  of  their  women,  who  had  a  sharp  pointed  knife  about  her,  fell 
down,  and  drove  it  nearly  two  inches  into  her  side;  but  the  wound 
is  not  thought  to  be  mortal.  To  see  a  house  full  of  drunken  In- 
dians, consisting  of  men,  women  and  children,  is  a  most  unpleasant 
sight;  for,  in  that  condition,  they  often  wrangle,  pull  each  other 
by  the  hair,  and  fight.  Sometimes,  ten  or  twelve,  of  both  sex- 
es, may  be  seen  fighting  each  other  promiscuously,  until  at  last, 
they  all  fall  on  the  floor,  one  upon  another  some  spilling  rum 
out  of  a  small  kettle  or  dish,  which  they  hold  in  their  hands,  while 
others  are  throwing  up  %vhat  they  have  just  drunk.  To  add  to 
this  uproar,  a  number  of  children,  some  on  their  mother's  shoul- 
ders, and  others  running  about  and  taking  hold  of  their  clothes, 
are  constantly  crying;  the  older  ones,  through  fenr  that  their  pa- 
rents may  be  stabbed,  or  that  some  other  misfortune  may  befal 
42 
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them,  in  the  fray.  These  shrieks  of  the  children,  form  a  very 
unpleasant  chorus  to  the  brutal  noise  kept  up  bj  their  dranken 
parents,  who  are  engaged  in  the  squabble.'^ 


Indian  mode  of  taking  a  aweaL 

''The  women  make  a  kind  of  hut,  of  bended  willows,  which  is 
nearlj  circular,  and  if  for  one  or  too  persons  4>nlj,  not  more  than 
fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  three  or  four  in  height.  Over 
these,  they  lay  the  skins  of  the  buffaloe,  &c.  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  hut,  they  place  heated  stones.  The  Indian  then  enters,  per- 
fectly naked,  with  a  dish  of  water  in  his  hand,  a  little  of  which,  he 
occasionally  throws  on  the  hot  stones,  to  create  steam,  which,  in 
connexion  with  the  heat,  puts  him  into  a  profuse  perspiration.  IB 
this  situation  he  will  remain,  for  about  an  hour;  but  a  person  un- 
accustomed to  endure  such  heat,  could  not  sustain  it  for  half  that 
time.  They  sweat  themselves  in  this  manner,  they  say,  in  order 
that  their  limbs  may  become  more  supple,  and  they  more  alert,  in 
pursuing  animals,  which  they  are  desirous  of  killing.  They  also 
consider  sweating  a  powerful  remedy  for  the  most  of  diseases.  As 
they  come  from  sweating,  they  frequently  plunge  into  a  river,  or 
rub  themselves  with  snow.*' 


Crees  and  Asainihoins;  their  customs^  dress,  ^c, 

''The  Indians,  who  come  to  this  establishment,  are,  as  has  been 
trlready  observed,  Crees  and  Assiniboios;  or,  as  some  call  them, 
Knistinoes  and  Stone  Indians.  Both  of  them  are  numerous  tribes; 
and  as  they  often  meet,  and  some  of  them  intermarry,  their  man- 
ners and  customs  are  similar;  but  there  is  no  resemblance  in  their 
languages.  Both  tribes  are  well  furnished  with  horses.  The  As- 
siniboios, however,  are  by  far  the  best  horsemen.  They  never  g« 
any  distance  on  foot,  and  it  is  generally  on  horseback,  that  they 
kill  their  game. 

*'Thoy  luoiintthoir  horses,  and  run  down,  and  kill  the  buffaloe, 
and  some  othor  animals,  with  bows  and  airows,  which  they  6nd 
♦•very  way  as  cviveniont  for  this  purpose,  ns  fire-arms.     But  the 
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Cree«,  when  thej  can  procure  them,  always  make  use  of  guns* 
Their  clothing  consists  of  leggins  of  cloth,  or  dressed  antelope 
skins,  a  shirt  or  frock  of  the  same  materials,  and  a  blanket  or 
dressed  buffaloe  skin,  which  they  wrap  round  their  bodies,  and 
tie  aboat  their  waists.  To  the  i^ve  they  will  often  add  a  cap  or 
bonnet,  of  the  wolfskin,  and  shoes  for  their  feet.'* 


Indian  ho$pitcUity. 

^' 

Wednesday^  February,  11,  1801.  *On  the  Istinst.  accompanied 
by  e^ht  of  our  people,  and  one  of  the  natives  as  a  guide,  i  set  off, 
with  a  small  assortment  of  goods,  to  go  and  trade  with  about  fifty 
^unities  of  Crees  and  Assiniboins. 

<*When  we  had  approached  within  about  a  mile  of  the  camp  of 
the  natives,  ten  or  twelve  of  their  Chiefs,  or  most  respectable 
men  among  them,  came  on  horseback,  to  meet,  and  conduct  us  to 
their  dwellings.  We  arrived  at  them,  through  a  crowd  of  people, 
who  hailed  us  with  a  shout  of  joy.  Immediately  afler  our  arrival, 
the  principal  Chief  of  the  village  sent  his  son,  to  invite  me  and  my 
interpreter  to  his  tent.  As  soon  as  we  had  entered  it,  and  were 
seated,  the  respectable  old  Chief  caused  meat  and  berries,  and  the 
best  of  every  thing  which  he  had,  to  be  set  before  us.  Before  we 
had  eaten  much,  we  were  sent  for  to  another  tent,  where  we  re* 
ceived  a  similar  treatment;  and  from  this,  we  were  invited  to  an- 
other; and  so  on,  till  we  had  been  to  more  than  half  a  dozen  tents. 
At  all  these,  we  ate  a  little,  and  smoked  our  pipes;  for,  my  interpre- 
ter informed  me,  they  would  be  greatly  affronted,  and  think  that 
we  despised  them,  if  we  refused  to  taste  of  every  thing  which  was 
set  before  us.  Hospitality  to  strangers,  is  among  the  Indian  vir- 
tues. During  several  days  that  we  remained  with  these  people, 
we  were  treated  with  more  real  politeness,  than  is  commonly 
«hown  to  strangers  in  t^je  civilized  part  of  the  world. ^' 


Indian  crime. 

Friday y  20.  **  During  the  last  night,  we  sat  up  to  deal  out  spirits 
to  the  Indians.     One  of  them  has  his  own  daughter  for  a  wife,  and 
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her  mother  at  the  same  time  !  Incest,  however,  is  a  crime,  of 
which  the  Indians  in  this  quarter  are  not  often  guiltj.  %Vheo  one 
of  them  does  commit  it,  he  is  regarded  by  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  as 
Toid  of  sense." 


Rapid  Indians;  or^  as  they  call  themselves^  Paw-is^tuck  I-e-ne-wuck. 

''This  is  a  small,  but  brave  tribe,  who  remain  a  considerable  dis- 
tance out  in  the  large  prairies,  and  toward  the  apper  part  of  the 
Missouri  river." 


Indian  worship, 

Wednesday,  April  21.  "All  our  Indians,  who  for  several  days 
encamped  near  the  fort,  have  now  departed,  to  hunt  the  beaver. 
While  they  were  here  they  mside  a  feast,  at  which  they  danced, 
cried,  sung  and  howled,  and  in  a  word,  made  a  terrible,  savage 
noise.  Such  feasts,  the  Crees  are  accustomed  to  make,  at  the 
return  of  every  spring;  and  sometimes  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  By  so  doing,  they  say,  they  appease  the  anger  of  the 
evil  spirit  or  devil,  and  thus  prevent  him  from  doing  them  harm, 
to  which  they  consider  him  as  ever  inclined.  They  have,  also, 
certain  plac:es,  where  they  deposit  a  part  of  their  property,  such 
as  guns,  kettles,  bows,  arrows,  &c.  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  same 
spirit.  To  the  Supreme  Being,  however,  the  creator  and  gov- 
ernor of  the  universe,  whom  they  call  Kich-e-mon-e-too,  that  is. 
Great  Spirit,  they  address  their  prayers;  yet  they  say  there  is  no 
necessity  of  paying  him  any  sacrifice,  since  he  is  a  good  spirit,  and 
is  not  disposed  to  do  them  injury;  w^hereas  the  evil  spirit  is  mali- 
cious, and  therefore  it  is  proper  they  should  strive  to  ap- 
pease his  anger.  The  above  mentioned  feast  was  made  by  the 
Chief  of  the  band,  whose  name  is  Ka-she-we-ske-wate,  who,  for 
the  long  space  of  forty-eight  hours  previous  to  the  entertainment, 
neither  ate  nor  drank  any  thing.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
feast,  every  person  put  on  a  grave  countenance;  and  the  Chief 
went  through  a  number  of  ceremonies,  with  the  utmost  solemnity. 
After  the  entertainment  was  over,  every  Indian  made  a  voluntary 
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l^crifice  of  a  part  of  his  property  to  the  devil,  or,  ns  they  call  him, 
Much-c-mon-e-too.*' 

Grasshoppers, 

Friday,  23.  "There  are  at  present  io  this  vicinity,  grass-hop- 
pers in  such  prodigious  numbers,  as  I  never  before  saw  in  any 
place.  In  fiiir  weather,  between  eight  and  ten  o^clock,  A.  M. 
which  is  the  only  part  of  the  day  when  many  of  them  leave  the 
ground,  they  are  flying  in  such  numbers,  that  they  obscure  the 
sun,  tike  a  light  cloud  passing  over  it.  They  also  devour  every 
thing  before  them,  leaving  scarcely  a  leaf  on  the  trees,  or  a  blade 
of  grass  on  the  prairies;  and  our  potatoe  tops  escape  not  their 
ravages/' 

Indian  inhumanity. 

"Yesterday,  six  families  of  Crees  came  to  the  fort,  who  have 
been  drinking  ever  since.  An  Indian  had  a  few  wrangling 
words  with  a  squaw,  belonging  to  another  band,  to  whom  he  gave 
a  slight  beating.  At  that  time,  the  Chief,  who  was  the  friend  of 
the  Indian,  was  passing  by;  and  he  was  so  enraged  at  the  abusive 
language  given  by  the  woman  to  his  friend,  that  he  commenced 
beating  her  on  the  head  with  a  club,  and  soon  terminated  her  life. 
This  morning,  the  Indian  women  buried  her  corpse;  and  no  more 
notice  is  taken  of  her  death,  than  if  a  dog  had  been  killed;  for  her 
relations  are  at  a  considerable  distance,  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  An  Indian  is  not  much  regarded  or  feared  by  his  fel- 
lows, unless  he  has  a  number  of  relations  to  take  part  with  him  in 
his  conte8t3  while  in  life,  or  to  avenge  his  death,  in  case  he  should 
be  murdered.  This  is  true  among  all  the  Indian  tribes,  with 
which  I  have  been  acquainted.'' 


Indian  customs. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  11.  "On  the  ninth  inst.  a  Chief  among  the 
Crees,  came  to  the  fort,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  relations, 
who  appeared  yery  desirous  that  I  should  take  one  of  his  daugh- 
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ten  to  remain  with  me.  I  pat  him  off  by  teUng  him,  that  I  cooM 
not  then  accept  of  a  woman,  bat  probably  m^ht  in  the  iUl.  He 
pressed  me,  however,  to  allow  her  to  remain  with  me,  at  once, 
and  added,  ''I  am  fond  of  yon,  and  my  wish  is  to  have  my  daugh- 
ter with  the  white  people;  for  she  will  be  treated  better  by  them, 
than  by  her  own  relations/'  In  fact,  he  almost  persuaded  me  to 
keep  her;  ibr  I  was  sare  that,  while  i  had  the  daog^ter,  1  should 
not  only  have  the  father's  fors,  bat  those  of  all  his  band.  This 
woald  be  for  the  interest  o£  the  company,  and  woold,  therelbre, 
tarn  to  my  own  advantage,  in  some  measare;  so  that  a  r^;ard  to  in- 
terest, well  nigh  made  me  consent  to  an  act,  which  woald  have 
been  anwise  and  improper.  But,  happily  for  me,  I  escaped  the 
snare." 

Rainy  Lake. 

Friday^  July  5.  ''On  the  margin  of  the  waters  which  connect 
ibis  lake  with  the  Great  Winipick  Lake,  the  wild  rice  is  found. 
This  useful  grain  is  produced  in  no  other  part  of  the  north-west 
country.  This  grain  is  gathered  in  such  quantities,  in  this  region, 
that,  in  ordinary  seasons,  the  North- West  Company  purchase,  an- 
nually, from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  it,  from  the  na- 
tives; and  it  constitutes  a  principal  article  of  food,  at  the  posts  in 
this  vicinity.'" 

I^caunies. 

**The  Sicaunies,  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  a  quiet,  innoffeo- 
sive  people,  whose  situation  exposes  them  to  peculiar  difficulties 
and  distresses.  When  they  proceed  to  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  natives  of  that  region,  who  are  TIcullies  and  Aten&s,  at- 
tack and  kill  many  of  them;  and  when  they  are  on  this  side,  the 
Beaver  Indians  and  Crees,  are  continually  making  war  upon  them. 
Being  thus  surrounded  by  enemies,  against  whom  they  are  too  fee- 
ble successfully  to  contend,  they  frequently  suffer  much  (m^  want 
of  food;  for  When  on  the  west  side,  they  dare  not,  at  all  times,  visit 
those  places  where  fish  are  in  plenty,  and  when  on  the  east  side, 
they  are  frequently  afraid  to  visit  those  parts  where  animals 
abound.    They  are  compelled,  therefore,  oftentimes  to  %ubmt 
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UpoD  the  roots,  which  they  find  in  the  mountains,  and  which  ena- 
ahle  them  to  harely  sustain  life.  Their  emaciated  bodies  frequent- 
ly bear  witness  to  the  scantiness  of  their  fare. 

'*We  here  begin  to  see  loAy  mountains  at  a  distance.     This 
place  is  in  the  56^  of  north  latitude,  and  121°  of  west  longitude.'* 


Monday^  22.  **It  has  snowed  and  rained  during  the  whole  of 
this  day.  We  are  now  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
loAy  summits  of  which,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  tower  majestic- 
ally toward  the  heavens,  and  are  perpetually  whitened  by  snows, 
that  are  never  dissolved,  by  solar  heat.  They  are  by  far  the 
highest  mountains  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  timber  which 
grows  upon  them,  is  chiefly  spruce  fir,  birch  and  poplar.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  in  the  geography  of  North- America,  that  so  many  of 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  on  the  west  side  of  this  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains, discharge  their  waters  through  one  narrow  passage,  in  this 
great  barrier,  and  eventually  enter  the  North  Sea.'' 

Wednesday,  22.  ''This  afternoon,  just  as  we  got  through  the 
mountain,  we  passed  Finlay's,  or  the  North  Branch,  which  appears 
to  be  of  about  the  same  magnitude  as  the  South  Branch,  which  we 
are  following.  These  two  branches  take  their  rise  in  very  differ- 
ent directions.  The  source  of  the  South  Branch  is  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
place  where  we  now  are.  The  North  Branch  runs  out  of  a  very 
large  lake,  called  by  the  natives  Musk-qua-S^-ky-e-gun,  or  Bear's 
Lake.  This  lake,  which  is  so  large  that  the  Indians  never  at- 
tempt to  cross  it  in  their  canoes,  and  which,  those  who  reside  at 
the  east  end  of  it  affirm,  extends  to  the  Western  ocean,  is  situated 
nearly  west  from  the  place  where  the  two  branches  form  a  junc- 
tion, at  the  distance,  as  is  thought,  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  Both  branches,  before  their  junction,  run  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  as  if  in  search  of  a  passage  through. 

TTiursday^  Jiov.  1.  McLeod's  Lake  Fort.  "This  place  is  situa- 
ted in  66°  north  latitude,  and  124°  west  longitude.  The  country 
lying  between  this  place  and  Finlay's  Branch,  is  thickly  covered 
with  timber,  on  both  aides  of  the  river;  and,  on  the  right,  in  com- 
ing up,  the  land  is  low  and  level.  Mountains  appear  at  a  consid- 
erable distance.      We  have  not  seen  a  lai^  animal,  nor  even  the 
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track  of  one,  since  we  left  the  Rocky  M oootatn  Port^tge.  Aboot 
twenty  miles  from  this  place,  we  left  Peace  rirer,  »d  iisiTe  come 
ap  a  small  nTcr,  of  five  or  six  rods  in  breadth,  which,  a  little  be- 
low this,  passes  throu^  a  small  lake.  Here  we  leave  our  canoes, 
and  Uikc  our  goods,  by  land,  to  the  establishment  at  Stuart's  Lake, 
which  pkice  is  sitnated  nearly  one  hondred  milea  to  the  west  from 
this. 

"McLeod's  Lake  is  sixty  or  seventy  mileis  in  circnroference. 
*'The  Sicianie  Indians  frequent  this  establishment.  Theirdia- 
Icct  differs  little  from  that  of  the  Beaver  Indians.  There  are  bat 
few  lai-ge  animuls  in  tliis  part  of  the  country;  and  when  the  snow 
is  five  or  six  feet.deep,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  winter,  few 
beavers  can  be  tiiken,  nor  can  many  fish  be  caught,  in  this  cold 
reason  of  the  year.  Yet  after  all  the  difficulties  which  these  peo- 
pie  encounter,  in  procuring  a  subsistence,  such  is  their  attachment 
to  the  country  that  gave  them  birth,  that  they  would  not  willingly 
exchange  it  for  any  other  part  of  tJie  world." 

Wednetday,  17.  SiuarVt  Lake.  "This  lake  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives Nurk-aws-lay,  and  the  establishment  on  it,  where  we  now 
are,  is  situated  in  64*^  SC  north  latitude,  and  in  126°  west  longi- 
tuJe. 

The  fort  stands  in  a  very  ple<isnnt  place,  on  a  rise  of  ground,  at 
the  east  end  of  Stuart's  Lake,  which  1  am  informed,  is  at  least 
three  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  At  the  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  rods  from  the  fort,  a  considerable  river  runs  out  of 
the  lake,  where  the  natives,  who  call  themselves  Taculiies,  have 
a  village  of  one  hundred  souls,  or  rather  a  few  small  huts  built  of 
wood.  At  these  they  remain  during  the  season  for  taking  and  dry> 
ing  salmon,  on  which  they  subsist,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Their  language  strongly  resembles  that  spoken  by  the  Si- 
caunie^;  and  no  doubt  they  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  the  same 
tribe,  though  they  now  differ  from  them,  in  their  mannei^  and 
customs.  The  Sicautiies  bury,  while  the  Taculiies  burn,  their 
dead. 

Mofiday,  26.  *'The  corpse  of  a  woman  of  this  place,  who  died 
on  the  20th  inst.  was  burned  this  afternoon.  While  the  ceremo- 
ny was  performing,  the  natives  made  a  terrible  savage  noise,  bv 
howlina;,  crying,  and  a  kind  of  singing. 
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ikOurdAy^  Dec.  29.  Frazer^s  Lake.  "In  coming  to  this  place,! 
pmsed  through  a  country,  which  19  very  rough,  and  thickly  coher- 
ed with  timher,  consisting  of  spruce,  fir,  poplar,  aspin,  hirch,  cy- 
press, &c.  We  crossed  one  considerable  mountain,  and  sereral 
small  lakes. 

''The  establishment  is  at  the  east  end  of  this  lake.  The  natives 
have  here  a  large  village,  where  they  take  and  dry  salmon.  This 
lake  may  be  eighty  or  ninety  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  white-fish,  trout,  &c. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  1,  1611.  ''This  being  the  first  day  of  another 
year,  our  people  have  passed  it,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Canadians,  in  drinking  and  fighting.  Some  of  the  principal  Indians 
of  this  place  desired  us  to  allow  them  to  remain  at  the  fort,  that 
they  might  see  our  people  drink.  When  they  began  to  be  intoxi- 
cated, and  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  the  natives  appeared  not 
a  little  surprised  at  the  change;  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  they 
had  ever  seen  a  person  intoxicated. 

Wednesday,  May  22.  ^*It  is  perhaps  a  little  remarkable,  that 
pike  or  pickerel  have  never  been  found  in  any  of  the  lakes  and . 
rivers,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Tuesday,  June  11.  **Three  Indians  have  arrived  from  Sy-cus,  a 
village,  lying  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  down  this  river, 
who  say,  that  it  is  reported  by  others  from  farther  down,  that 
there  is  a  very  extraordinany  and  powerful  being  on  his  way  here, 
from  the  sea,  who,  when  he  arrives,  will  transform  me  into  a 
stone,  as  well  as  perform  may  other  miraculous  deeds;  and  the 
simple  and  credulous  natives  fully  believe  this  report. 

Sunday,  16!  ''A  number  of  Indians  have  arrived,  in  six  large 
wooden  canoes,  from  the  other  end  of  this  (Stuart's,)  lake;  and 
among  them  are  two,  a  father  and  his  son,  who  say  that  they  be* 
long  to  a  tribe,  who  call  themselves  N&te-ote-tains.  These  are 
the  first  of  that  nation,  whom  we  have  ever  seen  here.  They 
state,  that  their  tribe  is  numerous,  and  scattered  in  villages  over 
a  large  extent  of  country,  lying  directly  west  from  this;  and  that 
it  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  days*  march  to  their  nearest  village. 
They  also  inform  us,  that  a  large  river  passes  through  their  coun- 
try, and  at  no  considerable  distance  from  it  enters  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  They  likewise  say,  that  a  number  of  white  people  come 
up  that  river  in  barges,  every  autumn,  to  trade  with  the  Indiana, 
43 
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who  reside  akm^iUfliores.  fiat  I  co«M  not  leani  frott  tlieai«  M 
what  nation  thoM  wbite  people  beki^g.  I  imagine,  IioweTer,  that 
they  are  Americans,  who  cobm  roead  Cape  Som,  to  carry  oo 
what  is  caSted  a  coasting  trade;  for  I  cannot  learn  that  they  < 
attempted  to  make  establishments  along  the  sea  coast." 

Thmnday,  Aug.  USt.  **Ooe  of  the  natives  has  caof^t  a  i 
which  is  joyful  intell^eoce  to  us  aO;  for  we  hope  and  expect,  that 
in  a  few  days,  we  shall  have  them  in  abondance.  These  fish  via* 
it,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  all  the  riTers  in  this  region,  and 
form  the  principal  dependence  of  the  inhd^itants,  as  the  means  of 
tnbsisteoce. 

Monday,  Sept  t.  *'We  now  hare  the  common  salmon  in  abim- 
dance.  They  weigh  from  fife  to  seven  poonii.  There  aff«, 
also,  a  few  of  a  larger  kind,  which  will  weigh  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds.  Both  of  them  are  very  good,  when  jnst  taken  ont  of  tlie 
water.  Bat,  when  dried,  as  they  are  by  the  Indians  here,  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  in  the  smoke  of  a  fire,  they  are  not  very  pala- 
table.   When  salted,  they  are  excellent. 

**As  soon  as  the  salmon  come  into  this  lake,  they  go  in  search  of 
the  rivers  and  bro<^  that  fall  into  it;  and  these  streams  they  as- 
cend, so  &r  as  there  is  water  to  enable  them  to  swim;  and  when 
they  can  proceed  no  fiirther  op,  they  remain  there  and  die.  None 
were  ever  seen  to  descend  these  streams.  They  arc^  found  dead 
in  such  numbers,  in  some  placel,  as  to  infect  the  atmosphere  with 
a  terrible  stench,  for  a  considerable  distance  round.  But,  even 
when  they  are  b  a  putrid  state,  the  natives  frequently  gather 
them  up  and  eat  them,  apparently  with  as  great  a  relish,  as  if  they 
were  fresh. 

Tu€$day^  17.  '^Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  thb  forenoon,  the 
sun  was  eclipsed,  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  which  event  alarmed 
the  natives  greatly;  for  they  considered  it  as  foreboding  some 
great  calamity,  about  to  fSdl  upon  them.  They  therefore  cried 
and  howled,  making  a  savage  noise.  Their  priests  or  magiciaw 
took  their  hands  full  of  swan's  down,  and  blew  it  through  their 
hands  towards  the  sun,  imploring  that  great  luminary  to  accept  of 
the  offering  thus  made  to  him,  to  be  put  on  the  head  of  his  sons, 
when  engaged  in  dancing,  and  to  spare  the  Indians.  They  sop* 
pose  that  the  Sun  has  children,  who,  like  those  of  the  CarrieEB| 
are  fond  of  putting  swan's  down  on  their  heads,  when  they  < 
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1  ei^m^d  to  then  th«  cause  of  the  darkMtti  «t  wMdi  they  i^- 
peared  both  pleased  and  astooished,  omI  acfciiowledged  that  my  ac^ 
count  of  the  subject  was  ratioind,  but  wottderad  how  I  eoald  ob* 
tatn  a  knowledge  of  such  hidden  and  mysterious  things. 

Wedneidayy  Jan.  1,  1812.  '^This  being  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
Mr.  McDougall  and  I  dined  with  M  oar  peof^,  in  the  hall.  After 
oar  repast  was  ended,  I  invited  several  of  the  Sicaimy  and  Car- 
rier Chiefs,  and  most  respectable  men,  to  partake  of  the  pronsions 
which  we  had  left;  and  i  was  surprised  to  see  them  behave  with 
much  decency,  and  even  propriety,  while  eatii^,  and  while  drink* 
ing  a  flagon  or  two  ai  spirits. 

^'After  they  had  finished  their  repast,  they  smoked  their  pipes, 
and  conversed  rationally,  on  the  great  difierence  which  exists, 
between  the  manners  and  customs  of  civilized  people,  and  those 
of  the  savages.  They  readily  conceded  that  ours  are  superior  to 
theirs. 

Monday 1 13.  **C>n  the  9th  inst.  a  Sicnuny  died  at  this  place ;  and 
the  following  circumstances  attended  his  indneralion,  tO'^ay.  The 
corpse  was  placed  on  a  pile  of  dry  wood,  with  the  face  upwards, 
which  was  painted  and  bare.  The  body  was  covered  with  a  robe, 
■lade  oi  beaver  skins,  and  shoes  were  on  the  feet.  In  short,  the 
deceased  was  clo^d  in  the  same  manner  as  when  alive,  only  a  little 
more  gaily.  Hisgun  and  powder-horn,  together  witfi  every  trinket 
which  he  hod  possessed,  were  placed  by  his  side.  As  they  were 
about  to  set  fire  to  the  wood,  on  which  the  deceased  lay,  one  of 
his  brothers  asked  him  if  he  would  ever  come  among  them  agatn; 
for  they  suppose  that  the  soul  of  a  person,  after  the  death  of  the 
body,  can  revisit  the  earth,  in  another  body.  They  must,  there- 
fbre,  believe  in  the  immortality,  though  they  connect  witl  it 
the  transmigration,  of  the  soul. 

**The  deceased  had  two  wives,  who  were  placed,  the  one  at  tin 
head,  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  corpse;  and  there  they  lay 
until  the  hair  of  their  heads  was  neariy  consumed  by  the  flames, 
a»d  they  were  aloiost  sufibcated  by  the  smoke.  When  almost 
senseless,  they  rolled  on  the  ground^  to  a  tittle  distance  from  the 
fire.  As  soon  as  tiiey  had  recovered  a  little  strength,  they  stood 
op,  and  began  to  strike  the  bumiag  corpse  with  both  their  hands 
altemately;  and  this  disgustuiif,  savage  ceremoay  was  continued, 
uatil  the  body  was  ttearly  eoMumed.    This  opeMtioB  was  inter- 
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rapCed  bj  their  fceqnent  tnnw  of  inntii^  atifu^fniM  te  inici 
(y  of  the  beat  If  thejr  did  not  tooii  recoTOr  frcm  (iiese  twos,  i 
commeiice  tbe  opentioD  of  strikiqg  tbe  corpie,  tbe  me 
seize  tbem  by  the  little  remmak%  hair  on  their  heedo,  md  poab 
them  into  the  flames,  ia  order  to  compel  them  to  do  it.  This  vio- 
lence was  especiallj  oaed  towaida  one  of  the  wives  of  the  deceas- 
ed, who  had  freqaentlj  nin  awaj  from  him  while  he  was  hving. 

''When  the  body  was  neariy  homed  to  ashes,  the  wives  of  the  de- 
ceased gathered  op  these  ashes,  and  the  remaining  pieces  of  bones^ 
which  they  pat  into  bags.  These  bags  they  will  he  compelled  to 
carry  upon  their  backs,  and  to  lay  by  their  sides,  when  they  lie 
down  at  ni^t,  for  about  two  years.  The  relations  of  the  deceased 
will  then  make  a  feast,  and  enclose  these  bones  and  ashes  in  a  box, 
and  deposit  them  under  a  shed,  erected  for  that  purpose,  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  village.  Until  this  time,  the  widows  are  kepi  in 
a  kind  of  slavery,  and  are  required  to  daub  their  fiK^es  over  with 
some  black  substance,  and  to  appear  clothed  with  r^gs,  and  fre- 
quently to  go  without  any  clothing,  except  round  their  waists. 
But,  at  tbe  time  of  this  feast,  they  are  set  at  liberty  from  theae 
disagreeable  restraints. 

Thursday,  30.  *'On  the  17th  inst.  accompanied  by  Mr.  McDoa- 
gall,  twelve  of  my  men  and  two  Carriers,  I  set  out  on  a  joum^  to 
the  territory  of  the  Nlte^ote-taios,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  have 
never  bad  any  intercourse  with  white  people,  and  few  of  whooa 
have  ever  seen  them.  After  travelling,  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion, during  seven  days,  generally  on  lakes,  we  arrived  at  their 
first  village. 

''They  treated  us  with  much  respect,  and  with  great  hospitality. 

*'The  day  following,  we  proceeded  on  our  route;  and,  duriiig 
our  progress,  we  saw  four  more  of  their  villages.  The  &fe  villa- 
ges, which  we  visited,  contain  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  who 
are  well  made  and  robust  They  subsist  principally  on  salmon, 
and  other  small  fish.  Tbe  salmon  here  have  small  scales,  while 
those  at  Stuart's  Lake  have  none.  The  clothing  of  these  people, 
is  much  like,  that  of  the  Carriers.  I  procured  from  them  vessels, 
curiously  wrought,  of  the  smaller  roots  of  the  spruce  fir,  in  differ- 
ent shapes.  Some  of  them  are  open,  like  a  kettle,  and  will  hold 
water.  They  also  let  me  have  a  Uanket  or  rug,  which  was  man* 
ofactored  by  the  Aten&s,  of  the  wool  of  a  kind  of  sheep  or  goat. 
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*'The«e  wnmais  are  nid  to  be  munerens,  on  the  moaotatM  in 
teir  coontty.  They  toUl  us,  thai  we  had  seen  bat  r  smaH  part 
of  the  NUe-ote-tain«,  who,  they  say,  are  a  numeroos  tribe.  They 
apeak  a  langaage  pecaliar  to  themtelTes,  though  the  greater  part  of 
them  understand  that  spoken  by  the  Carriers. 

*'The  country  which  we  travelled  oyer  in  this  route,  is  generally 
ItfFel.  Few  mountains  are  to  be  seen.  A  heavy  growth  of  timber 
evinces  that  the  soil  is  good.  We  saw  no  large  animals,  except- 
ing the  cariboo;  but  we  were  informed,  that  black  bears,  and  other 
kinds  of  the  lai^r  animals,  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  in  that 
region. 

Monday^  April  6.  '*Six  Indians  have  arrived  from  Frazer's 
Lake,  who  delivered  to  me  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  David  Thomp- 
son, which  is  dated  August  28th,  1811,  at  Ilk-koy-ope  Falls,  on 
the  Columbia  river.  It  informs  me,  that  this  gentleman,  accom- 
panied by  seven  Canadians,  descended  the  Columbia  River,  to  the 
place  where  it  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
I6tb  of  July.  There  they  found  a  number  of  people,  employed  in 
building  a  fort  for  a  company  of  Americans,  who  denominated  them- 
selves the  Pacific  Fur  Company.'' 

Mr.  Harmon  resided  more  than  eight  yean  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Indians  dwelling 
there:— 

**That  part  of  the  country,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  ever  since  the  North- West  Company  first 
made  an  establishment  there,  which  was  in  1806,  has  gone  by  the 
name  of  New-Caledonia^  and  extends  from  north  to  south,  about 
^^liundred  miles,  and  east  to  west,  three  hundred  and  fifty  or 
lour  hundred.  The  post  at  Stuart's  Lake,  is  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  it,  and  lies,  as  already  mentioned,  in  54°  Sif  north  latitude,  and 
in  126^  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  In  this  large  extent  of 
country,  there  are  not  more  than  five  thousand  Indians,  including 
men,  women  and  children, 

*'New-Caledonia  is  considerably  mountainous.  Between  its  ele- 
vated parts,  however,  there  are  pretty  extensive  vallies,  along 
which  pass  innumerable  small  rivers  and  brooks.  It  contains  a 
great  number  of  small  lakes,  two  of  which  are  considerably  large. 
These  are  Stuart's  Lake,  which  is  about  four  hundred  miles  in 
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circamfercnce,  md  NIte-ote-tMo  Lake,  wUch  it  HMvly  twice  as 
large.  About  one  nxth  part  of  Kew-Caledoaia  is  covered  willi 
water.  There  are  two  laife  nrers.  One  of  tJMse  1  deoomioate 
Fraser's  river,  which  may  be  sisEty  or  seventy  rods  wide.  It  ri- 
ses in  the  Roclcy  Moimtains,  within  a  short  distance  of  tbe  source 
of  Peace  river;  and  is  the  river  which  Sir  Alexander  McKeotie 
followed  a  considerable  distance,  when  he  went  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  1793,  and  which  he  took  to  be  the  Colnmbia  river;  b«t 
it  is  now  known  to  be  several  miles  north  of  that  noble  streaai. 
The  other  large  river  of  New-Caledonia,  rises  near  Great  Beards 
Lake;  and  after  passing  throagh  several  considerable  lakes,  it  es- 
ters the  Pacific  Ocean,  several  hundred  miles  north  of  FnoEer's 
riyer. 

«'The  mountains  of  New-Caledonia,  in  point  of  elevation,  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  which  we  pass  in  conring  up  that 
part  of  Peace  river,  which  lies  between  the  Rocky  Moantain  por- 
tage and  Finlay's  branch.  There  are  some,  however,  which  are 
pretty  lofty;  and  on  the  suounits  of  one  in  porticiilar,  which  we 
see  from  Stuart's  Lake,  the  snow  lies  daring  the  whole  of  the 
year, 

'^The  weather  is  not  severely  cold,  except  for  a  few  days  in  the 
winter,  when  the  mercury  b  sometimes  as  low  as  32^  below  zero, 
in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  remainder  of  the  season  in 
much  milder  than  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  in  the 
same  latitude.  The  summer  is  never  very  warm,  in  the  day  time; 
and  the  nights  are  generally  cool.  In  every  month  in  the  year* 
there  are  frosts.  Snow  generally  fells  about  the  fifteenth  of  No- 
yember,  and  is  all  dissolved  by  about  the  fifteenth  of  May. 

''There  are  a  &w  moose;  and  the  natives  occasionally  kill  a 
black  bear.  Cariboo  are  also  found  at  some  seasons.  Some 
smaller  animals  are  found,  though  they  are  not  numerous.  They 
consist  of  beavers,  otters,  lynxes  or  cats,  fishers,  martins,  minks, 
wolverines,  foxes  of  difierent  kinds,  badgers,  polecats,  hares,  and 
a  few  wolves.  The  fowls  are  swans,  bustards,  geese,  cranes,  docks 
of  several  kinds,  partridges,  ^.  All  the  lakes  and  rivers  are 
well  furnished  with  excellent  fish.  They  are  the  stuiigeon,  white 
fish,  trout,  sucker,  and  many  of  a  smeller  kind.  Salmon,  also, 
visit  the  streams,  in  very  considercMe  numbers,  in  Autumn.  A 
small  share  of  industry,  therefore,  would  enaUe  the  natives,  a< 
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all  timM,  to  provide  for  tbemseWes  a  soflkient  supply  of  agreea- 
Ue,  wholesome  and  Dtttritioas  food. 

The  natives  of  New-Caledoiiia>  we  denominate  Carriers;  Init 
they  call  themselves  Tft-cuhlieSj  a  people  who  go  upon  voter. 
This  name  originated  from  the  foct,  that  they  generally  go  from 
one  village  to  another,  in  canoes.  They  are  of  the  middle  stat- 
ure, and  the  men  are  well-proportioned;  hot  the  women  are  gen- 
erally short  and  thick «  and  their  lower  limbs  are  disproportionally 
large.  Both  sexes  are  indolent  and  slovenly,  in  their  persons, 
and  filthy  in  their  cookery.  Their  dispositions  are  lively  and  qni^ 
et;  and  they  appear  contented  in  their  wretched  sitdation.  They 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  stealing  articles  of  great  value;  but  they 
are  the  slyest  pilferers,  perhaps,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  They 
are  remariuibly  fond  of  the  white  people.  They  seldom  begin  a 
quarrel  with  any  of  us«  though  they  are  naturally  brave.  Whea 
any  of  our  people,  however,  treat  them  ill,  they  defend  themselvea 
with  courage,  and  with  considerable  dexterity;  and  some  of  them 
will  fight  a  tolerable  Canadian  battle. 

<*Their  language  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Chipewynns,  and 
has  a  great  affinity  to  that  of  the  Beaver  Indians,  and  the  Sicau- 
aies.  In  all  the  different  villages  of  the  Carriers,^  there  is  a  differ- 
dialeet. 

**Their  clothing  consists  of  a  covering  made  of  the  skins  of  the 
beaver,  badgef ,  muskrat.  cat  or  hare. 

**Both  sexes  perforate  tlieir  noseai  and  from  them  the  men  often 
suspend  an  ornament,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  an  oyster-shell,  or  a 
small  piece  of  brass  or  copper.  The  women,  particularly  those 
who  are  young,  run  a  wooden  pin  through  their  noses,  upon  each 
end  of  which  they  fix  a  kind  of  shell  bead,  which  is  about  an  inch 
and  an  half  long,  and  neariy  the  size  of  the  stem  of  a  common  clay 
pipe.  These  beads  they  obtain  from  their  neighbors,  the  At-e- 
nftsy  who  purchase  them  from  another  tribe,  that  is  said  to  take 
them  on  the  sea-shore,  where  they  are  reported  to  be  found  in 
plenty. 

^'The  Carriers  nre  not  so  ingenious  as  their  neighbors,  the  Nlte- 
ote-tains  and  At-e-nfts.  The  men,  however,  make  canoes,  which 
are  clumsily  wrought,  of  the  aspin  tree,  as  well  as  of  the  bark  of 
the  spruce  fir.  The  former  will  carry  from  half  a  ton  to  a  ton 
and  an  half  burthen,  while  the  latter  will  carry  from  one  to  four 
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grown  persons.  The  women  make  excellent  neta,  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  willow  tree,  and  of  nettles,  which  answer  better  for  ta- 
king small  fish,  than  any  which  we  obtain  from  Canada,  made  <^ 
twine  or  thread. 

*<The  Carriers  are  remarkably  fond  of  their  wives,  and  a  few 
of  them  have  three  or  four;  but  polygamy  is  not  general  amon|^ 
them.  The  men  do  the  most  of  the  dradgery  about  the  house, 
such  as  cutting  and  drawing  fire-wood,  and  bringing  water. 

''The  Carriers  have  little  that  can  be  denominated  civil  govern- 
ment, in  the  regulation  of  their  concerns.  There  are  some  per- 
sons among  them,  who  are  called  Mi-u-ties  or  Chiefs,  and  for 
whom  they  appear  to  have  a  little  more  respect  than  for  the  oth<> 
ers;  but  these  chiefs  have  not  much  authority  or  influence  over 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Any  one  is  dubbed  a  Mi-u-ty,  who  is 
able  and  willing,  occasionally,  to  provide  a  feast,  for  the  people  of 
his  village.  An  Indian,  however,  who  has  killed  another,  or  been 
guilty  of  some  other  bad  action,  finds  the  house  or  tent  of  the  chief 
a  safe  retreat,  so  long  as  he  is  allowed  to  remain  there.  But  as 
soon  as  be  leaves  it,  the  Chief  can  afibrd  the  criminal  no  more 
protection,  than  any  other  person  in  the  village,  unless  he  lets 
him  have  one  of  his  garments.  This  garment  of  the  Chief,  will 
protect  a  male&ctor  from  harm,  while  he  wears  it;  for  no  person 
would  attack  him,  while  clothed  with  this  safe-guard,  sooner  than 
he  would  attack  the  Chief  himself;  and  if  he  should,  the  Chidf 
.  would  revenge  the  insult,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  offered 
directly  to  himself.  The  revenge,  which  the  Chief,  in  this  case« 
would  take,  would  be  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  offending  person^ 
or  that  of  some  of  his  near  relations,  or  the  life  of  one  of  the  same 
tribe,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  a  stranger. 

'*The  Carriers  are  the  most  ignorant  people  among  whom  I  have 
ever  been.  They  appear  to  have  only  a  very  confused  and  limi- 
ted idea  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  maker  and  gov- 
ernor of  the  world,  or  of  the  devil,  or  any  evil  spirit;  and  they, 
therefore,  neither  worship  the  former,  nor  fear  the  latter.  Bat 
they  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  think  when  it 
leaves  its  present  body,  it  goes  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where 
they  suppose  it  will  be  more  happy  than  when  an  inhabitant  of  its 
surface.  But  they  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  future  rewards  or 
punishments,  in  consequence  of  any  thing  which  they  may  have 
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done,  while  resident  on  earth.  And  whether  th«  goal  will  be 
furnished  with  another  body,  when  it  leaves  that  which  it  anima- 
ted on  earth,  they  say  they  ^not  tell;  it  being,  as  they  add»  be- 
yond their  comprehension ^They  firmly  believe,  howeverj^  that 
a  departed  soul  can,  if  it  plei&es,  come  back  to  tjie  earth,  in  a  hu- 
man shape  or  body,  in  order  to  see  his  friends,  who  are  still  alive. 
Therefore,  as  they  are  about  to  set  fire  to  the  pile  of  wood,  on  which 
a  corpse  is  laid,  a  relation  of  the  deceased  person  stands  at  his  feet, 
and  asks  him  if  he  will  ever  come  back  among  them.  Then  the 
priest  or  magician,  with  a  grave  countenance,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  corpse,  and  looks  through  both  his  hands  on  its  naked  breast, 
and  then  raises  them  toward  heaven,  and  blows  through  them,  as 
they  say,  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  that  it  may  go  and  find,  and  en- 
ter into  a  relative.  Or,  if  any  relative  is  present,  the  priest  will 
hold  both  his  hands  on  the  head  of  this  person,  and  blow  through 
them,  that  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  may  enter  into  him  or  her; 
and  then,  as  they  affirm,  the  first  child  v^^ljch  this  person  bas,  will 
poasess  the  soul  of  the  deceased  person,  y^ 

''When  the  Carriers  are  severely  siclCthey  oflen  think  that  they 
shall  not  recover,  unless  they  divulge  to  a  priest  or  magician,  eve- 
ery  crime  which  they  may  have  committed,  which  has  hitherto 
been  kept  secret.  In  such  a  case,  they  will  make  a  full  confes- 
sion, and  then  they  expect  that  their  lives  will  be  spared,  for  a 
time  longer.  But  should  they  keep  back  a  single  crioie,  they  as 
fully  believe,  that  they  shall  suffer  almost  instant  death. 

''Murder  is  not  considered  by  the  Carriers  as  a  crime  of  great 
magnitude;  and  therefore  it  makes  no  part  of  their  acknowledg- 
ments, in  their  confessions  to  the  priests  or  magicians. 

"The  Carriers  give  the  following  account  of  the  tradition, 
which  they  believe  respecting  the  formation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
general  destruction  of  mankind,  in  an  early  period  of  the  world. 

"Water  at  first  overspread  the  face  of  the  world,  which  is  a  plain 
surface.  At  the  top  of  the  water,  a  muskrat  was  swimming  about, 
in  different  directions.  At  length  he  concluded  to  dive  to  the 
bottom,  to  see  what  be  could  find,  on  which  to  subsist;  but  he 
found  nothing  but  mud,  a  little  of  which  he  brought  in  his  mouth, 
and  placed  it  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  it  remained.  He 
then  went  for  more  mud,  and  placed  it  with  that  already  brought 
up;  and  thus  he  continued  his  operations,  until  he  had  formed  a 
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considerable  hillock.  This  land  increased  by  degrees,  until  it 
overspread  a  lai^  part  of  the  world,  which  assumed  at  length  its 
present  form.  Theearth,  in  process  of  time,  became  peopled  in 
every  part,  and  remained  in  this  condition  for  many  years.  After- 
wards a  fire  run  over  it  all,  and  destroyed  every  human  being, 
except  one  man  and  one  woman.  They  saved  themselves  by 
going  into  a  deep  cave,  in  a  large  mountain,  where  they  remained 
for  several  days,  until  the  fire  was  extinguished.  They  then  came 
forth  from  their  hiding-place;  and  from  these  two  persons,  the 
whole  earth  has  been  peopled. 

'* These  Indians  erect  buildings,  in  which  they  deposit  the  ashes 
and  bones  of  their  dead. 

**Among  the  Indians  who  inhabit  New-Caledonia,  are  the  Sicau- 
nies.  They  are  a  small  part  of  a  tribe,  who,  but  a  few  y«an 
since,  came  from  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They 
now  bring  the  produce  of  their  hunts  to  McLeod's  Lake.  The 
winter  months,  however,  a  greatei^part  of  them  pass  among  their 
relations,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  where  they  subsist  on 
bufialoe,  moose  and  red  deer. 

*^The  people  who  are  now  called  Sicaunies,  I  suspect,  at  no 
distant  period,  belonged  to  the  tribe,  called  Beaver  Indians,  who 
inhabit  the  lower  part  of  Peace  river;  for  they  di£fer  but  little 
from  them  in  dialect,  manners,  customs,  &c.  The  Sicaunies  are 
a  wretched  people;  for  they  suffer  greatly  for  the  want  df  food, 
during  nearly  one  fourth  part  of  the  year,  when  they  barely  sup- 
port life,  by  means  of  a  few  unpalatable  roots. 

*^There  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  not  far  from  the  Colun^bia  river, 
who  are  called  Flat-Heads*  By  fixing  boards  upon  the  heads  of 
their  children,  they  compress  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  cause 
them  to  assume  the  form  of  a  wedge.  Another  tribe  in  New-Cal- 
edonia, denominated  Nite-ote-tains,  pierce  a  hole  through  the  un- 
der hps  of  their  daughters,  into  which  they  insert  a  piece  of  wood, 
in  the  shape  of  the  wheel  of  a  pulley;  and  as  the  girls  grow  up, 
this  wheel  is  enlarged,  so  that  a  woman  of  thirty  years  of  age,  will 
have  one  nearly  as  large  as  a  dollar.  This,  they  consider,  adds 
much  to  their  beauty." 
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Indians  tcUt  of  the  Roeky  MomUain*,  and  north  of  the  Musouries. 

*'I  have  been  ncquainted  with  fifteen  different  tribes  of  Indians, 
which  are  the  Sauteux,  Crees,  Assiniboins,  Rapid  Indians,  Black- 
Feet  Indians,  Blood  Indians,  Sursees,  Cautonies,  Muskagoes, 
Chippawas,  Beaver  Indians,  Sicaunies,  Ti-cuUies,  Ate-n&s  and 
Nite-ote-tains."* 

**The  tribes  that  are  the  most  enlightened,  and  that  have  ad- 
vanced the  ferthest  towards  a  state  of  civilization,  are  the  Sauteax 
or  Chippawas,  the  Muskagoes,  and  the  Crees,  or  Knisteneux,  as 
they  have  sometimes  been  denominated.  These  tribes  have  a 
greater  knowledge,  than  the  other  Indians,  of  the  medicinal  quali- 
ties of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  of  herbs,  roots,  &c.  and  their  medi- 
cal skill,  enables  them  heavily  to  tax  the  other  tribes. 

'*The  white  people  have  been  among  the  above  mentioned 
tribes,  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  To  this  circum- 
stance it  is  probably  to  be  attributed,  tkat  the  knowledge  of  these 
Indians  is  more  extensive,  than  that  of  the  other  tribes.  But  1 
very  much  question  whether  they  have  improved  in  their  charac- 
ter or  condition,  by  their  acquaintance  with  civilized  people.  In 
their  savage  state,  they  were  contented  with  the  mere  necessaries 
of  life,  which  they  could  procure,  with  considerable  ease;  but  now 
they  have  many  artificial  wants,  created  by  the  luxuries  which  we 
have  introduced  among  them;  and  as  they  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
these  luxuries,  they  have  become,  to  a  degree,  discontented  with 
their  condition,  and  practice  fraud  in  their  dealings.  A  half-civil- 
ized Indian  is  more  savage,  than  one  in  his  original  state.  The 
latter  has  some  sense  of  honor,  while  the  former  has  none.  I 
have  always  experienced  the  greatest  hospitalKy  and  kindnen 
among  those  Indians,  who  have  had  the  least  intercourse  with 
white  people.  They  readily  discover  and  adopt  our  evil  prac- 
tices; but  they  are  not  as  quick  to  discern,  and  as  ready  to  follow, 
the  few  good  examples,  which  we  set  before  them. 

**The  Indians  in  general,  are  subject  to  few  diseases.  The 
venereal  complaint  is  common  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  north;  many 
die  of  a  consumption.  For  relief,  in  nearly  all  their  diseases,  they 
resort  to  their  grand  remedy,  sweating. 

*The  parts  of  tht  Goontrr^  which  thsy  BeveraDy  inhabit,  are  Boticsdio  the  taU«. 
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**There  is  no  material  difference  in  the  size,  features  and  com- 
plexion of  the  different  tribes,  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted. 
The  Sauteux,  Crees  and  Assiniboins,  together  with  the  other  In- 
dians who  inhabit  the  prairies,  are,  however,  the  fairest,  and  most 
cleanly.  The  Assiniboins,  of  both  sexes,  are  the  best  made,  and 
walk  the  most  erect  of  any  tribe  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Fools 
and  disfigured  persons,  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  among  the  In- 
dians; the  reason  of  which,  I  believe  to  be,  that  their  mothers 
put  them  to  death  as  soon  as  they  discover  their  unhappy  condi- 
tion. 

Mode  of  Cocking. 

**Those  Indians  who  have  only  bark  kettles,  generally  roast 
their  meat.  This  they  do,  by  fixing  one  end  of  a  stick,  that  is 
sharpened  at  both  ends,  into  the  ground,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  fire,  with  its  top,  on  which  the  meat  is  fixed,  inclining  towards 
the  fire.  On  this  stick,  the  meat  is  occasionally  turned,  when  one 
part  becomes  sufiiciently  roasted. 

*'0n  the  Columbia  river,  there  is  a  people  who  subsist,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  on  nothing  but  roots,  and  a  kind  of 
bread,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  made  of  the  mossy  stuff,  which  grows 
on  the  spruce  fir  tree,  and  which  resembles  the  cobwebs,  spun  by 
spiders.  This  substance  contains  a  little  nourishment.  They 
gather  it  from  the  trees,  and  lay  it  in  a  heap,  on  which  they  sprin- 
kle a  little  water,  and  then  leave  it,  for  some  time,  to  ferment. 
After  that,  they  roll  it  up  into  balls,  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and 
bake  them  in  ovens,  well  heated,  which  are  constructed  in  the 
earth.  After  having  been  baked  about  an  hour,  they  are  taken 
out  for  use.  This  substance  is  not  very  palatable;  and  it  contains 
but  little  nourishment.  It  will^  however,  barely  support  life,  for 
a  considerable  time. 

•'The  Sauteux,  who  remain  about  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  now 
begin  to  plant  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  which  grow  well.  The 
Mllndans,  also,  along  the  Missouri  river,  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
produce  Indian  corn,  beans,  pumpkinsr,  tobacco,  &c.  As  they  do 
not  understand  curing  their  tobacco,  it  is  of  little  use  to  them. 
The  Sauteux,  who  live  back  from  Mackana,  raise  large  quantities 
of  Indian  com,  beans,  ^.;  and  also  make  much  sugar,  from  the 
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maple  tree,  which  they  dispose  of  to  the  North- West  Companj, 
for  cloth  and  other  articles.  As  soon  as  the  animals  become 
scarce,  that  are  hunted  for  their  firs,  the  natives  must  till  the 
ground  for  subsistence,  or  live  upon  fish.  This  state  of  things  al- 
ready exists,  in  many  places;  and  must,  in  all  probability,  be  ex- 
tended. 

''The  Indians,  throughout  the  whole  country  that  I  have  visit- 
ed, have  no  other  animals  domesticated,  than  the  horse  and  the 
dog.  AU  Indians  are  very  fond  of  their  hunting  dogs.  The  peo- 
ple on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  appear  to  have  the 
same  affection  for  them,  that  they  have  for  their  children;  and 
they  will  discourse  with  them,  as  if  they  were  rational  beings. 
They  will  frequently  call  them  their  sons  or  daughters;  and  when 
describing  an  Indian,  they  will  speak  of  him  as  father  of  a  particu- 
lar dog  which  belongs  to  him. 

**The  Assiniboins,  Rapid  Indians,  Black-Feet  and  Mindans,  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  Indians  who  inhabit  a  plain  country,  al- 
ways perform  their  journies  on  horse-back.  Indeed  they  seldom 
go  even  a  short  distance  from  their  tents  in  any  other  manner. 
They  have  some  excellent  horses,  which  will  carry  them  a  grent 
distance  in  a  dajr.  They  sometimes  go  seventy  miles  in  twelve 
hours;  but  forty  or  fiAy  miles  is  a  common  day's  ride.  They  do 
not  often  use  bridles,  but  guide  their  horses  with  halters,  made  of 
ropes,  which  are  manufactured  from  the  hair  of  the  buffaloe,  which 
are  very  strong  and  durable. 

"Few  of  the  Indians  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  They  general- 
ly marry  when  they  are  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  Polygiimy  is  allowed  among  all  the  tribes;  but  only  a  few 
persons  among  them,  have  more  than  one  wife  each.  I  knew, 
however,  a  chief  among  the  Beaver  Indians,  who  had  eleven 
wives,  and  more  than  forty  children. 

"It  is  not  often  that  an  Indian  chastises  his  children;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  not  necessary:  for  they  appear,  in  general,  to  have 
much  affection  and  respect  for  their  parents,  and  are  therefore 
ready  to  obey  them.  A  father  never  interferes  in  the  bringing  up 
of  his  daughter;  but  leaves  her  wholly  to  the  care  of  her  mother. 
When  a  son  becomes  of  a  suitable  age,  his  father  takes  him  with 
him  in  hunting,  and  learns  him  the  different  modes  of  taking  ani- 
mals.   A  son,  until  he  is  married,  considers  himself  as  under  his 
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father's  control;  and  even  after  that,  he  will  generally  listen  to  anj 
advice,  which  his  father  may  give  to  him.  The  aged  are  com- 
monly treated  with  much  respect,  which  they  consider  themselves 
as  entitled  to  claim.  Should  a  young  man  hehave  disrespectfully 
towards  an  old  man,  the  aged  will  refer  him  to  his  hoary  head,  and 
demand  of  him,  if  he  be  not  ashamed  to  insult  his  grey  heirs,  in 
short,  the  aged  of  both  sexes  are  generally  treated  with  kindness; 
and  are  not  suffered  to  want  any  thing  which  they  need,  and  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  their  relations  to  procure  for  them* 

*'A11  the  Indians  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  bury 
their  dead. 

^*The  Indians  generally  appear  to  be  more  afflicted  with  the  loss 
of  an  infant,  helpless  child,  than  of  a  person  that  has  arrived  to  ma- 
ture age;  for  the  latter,  they  say,  can  provide  for  himself,  in  the 
country  whither  he  has  gone,  while  the  foniier  is  too  young  to  de- 
pend upon  himself. 

''The  men  appear  to  be  ashamed  to  manifest  their  grief  at  the 
loss  of  any  one,  however  dear  he  might  have  been  to  them;  but 
the  women  give  full  vent  to  the  feelings  of  nature.  The  fond 
mother,  when  ehe  looses  a  young  child,  will  pull  out  all  the  hair 
of  her  head;  cut  her  face,  arms,  and  legs,  in  a  shocking  manner; 
burn  all  her  clothes,  excepting  a  few  rags,  which  she  has  upon 
her;  and,  to  render  herself  as  wretched,  as  she  expresses  it,  as 
her  child,  when  the  weather  is  stormy,  she  will  stand,  for  hours 
at  a  time,  in  the  open  air,  and  pitifully  moan,  in  such  language  as 
this:  "How  wretched  are  you,  my  child,  to  be  torn  from  your 
friends  while  so  young  and  helpless;  and  to  be  sent  alone,  into  a 
strange  country !  Who  will  now  give  you  bread  when  you  are 
hungry,  and  water  when  you  are  thirsty,  and  make  a  covering  fi>r 
you  to  lie  under  when  it  rains  or  snows  ?  O  that  1  could  once 
more  press  you,  my  dear  child,  to  my  troubled  breast  1  Of  what 
use  to  me  are  all  my  medicines,  since  they  could  not  save  your 
life,  and  keep  you  a  little  longer  with  us  ?"  Then,  in  a  rage  of 
passion  and  of  grief,  she  will  rush  into  her  tent,  and  seize  her 
medicine-bag,  and  throw  it  into  the  fire. 

"All  the  Indian  tribes  are  frequently  at  war  with  each  other; 
and  at  some  times,  two  tribes  will  league  together,  against  onct 
or  more  of  the  other  tribes. 
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Religion. 


<'A11  the  different  tribes  of  Indians,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being — ^the 
creator  and  governor  of  the  world,  whom  they  call  Kitch-e-mon* 
e-too,  or  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  to  him  they  ascribe  every  perfec- 
tion. They  consider  him  as  the  author  of  aU  good,  and  as  too 
benevolent  to  inflict  any  evil  upon  his  creatures.  They  render 
him  little  worship;  but  occasionally  supplicate  of  him  success  in 
their  important  undertakings,  and  very  rarely,  render  him  some 
sacrifices,  consisting  of  some  part  of  their  property. 

**They  also  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Bad  Spirit,  whom  they 
call  Much-e-mon-e-too,  to  whom  they  ascribe  great  power,  and 
who,  they  believe,  is  the  author  of  all  the  evib,  which  a£Bict 
mankind.  To  him,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  deliverance 
from  evils  which  they  either  experience  or  fear,  they  offer  many, 
and  sometimes  expensive  sacrifices.  They  consider  him  as  ever 
employed,  in  plotting  against  their  peace  and  safety;  and  they 
hope,  by  such  means,  to  appease  his  anger. 

"They  also  believe  that  there  are  good  and  bad  spirits,  of  an 
inferior  order,  who  are  superior  to  men  in  the  scale  of  existence, 
and  who  have  allotted  spheres  of  action,  in  which  they  are  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind.  These  beings 
they  suppose  preside  over  all  the  esctraordinary  production  of  na- 
ture; such  as  large  lakes,  rivers  and  mountains,  and  spacious 
caverns,  kc.  and  likewise  over  the  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  vegeta- 
bles and  stones,  that  exceed  the  rest  of  their  species  in  size,  or  in 
any  other  remarkable  quality.  On  this  account,  they  pay  to  all 
these  objects  some  kind  of  adoration. 

They  also  beliere  in  a  future  state  of  existence.  Those  who, 
while  in  the  present  world,  have,  according  to  their  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  led  a  good  life,  will,  at  death,  immediately  enter  on 
another  and  a  better  state  of  existence,  where  they  will  meet  their 
departed  relatives  and  friends,  who  wiU  welcome  them  in  the 
most  affectionate  mlinner,  to  their  happy  abode.  In  the  future 
world,  they  believe  that  they  shall  possess  bodies  more  beautiful, 
and  healthy,  and  vigorous,  than  those  which  they  animated  on 
earth;  and  that  they  shall  be  much  more  happy,  than  they  were 
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in  the  present  life,  since  the  country  in  which  they  will  reside, 
abounds  with  all  kinds  of  game,  which  they  will  be  able  to  take, 
with  little  or  no  trouble,  and  supplies  every  gratification,  in  which 
they  now  delight,  in  perfection,  and  without  end. 

*'But  those  who  lead  wicked  lives  on  earth,  they  suppose  will, 
at  death,  be  conveyed  into  the  middle  of  an  extensive  swamp  or 
marsh,  where  they  will,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  be 
doomed  to  wander  about  alone,  in  search  of  their  deceased 
friends.  After  having  suffered  greatly,  from  hunger  and  cold,  they 
suppose  that  they  will,  at  length,  arrive  at  the  pleasant  habitation 
of  iheir  departed  relatives,  and  participate  with  them  in  all  their 
delights,  forever. 

"Among  the  Indians  there  are  poets,  who  are  also  musicians. 
The  person  who  composes  a  song,  does  it  by  singing  it  over  alone, 
in  the  air  which  he  designs  shall  accompany  it;  and  he  repeats 
this  exercise  till  he  has  it  in  his  memory.  Af\er  that  he  frequently 
teaches  it  to  others.  Songs  are  frequently  composed  for  particu- 
lar occasions,  such  as  feasts,  &c.  Among  the  Carriers,  there  are 
oAen  several  competitors  for  this  honor;  and  he  who  composes 
the  best  song,  is  rewarded,  while  the  unsuccessful  poets  are  treat- 
ed with  derision.  The  subjects  of  their  songs  are  generally  love 
and  war,  though  they  have  some  which  are  ludicrous  and  obscene. 
They  have  a  great  variety  of  songs;  and  I  have  known  an  Indian 
who  could  sing  at  least  two  hundred,  and  each  song  had  its  pecul- 
iar air.  Female  poets  are  nt»t  common  among  them.  Some  of 
the  women,  however,  are  excellent  singers. 

No  two  of  the  fifleen  tribes  of  Indians  with  whom  I  have  been 
acquainted,  speak  precisely  the  same  language;  but  the  languages 
of  nine  of  them  only,  seem  to  be  radically  different.  There  is  on- 
ly a  variation  of  dialect  among  the  Crees,  Sauteux  and  Muskagoes. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Chipewyans,  Beaver  Indians,  Sicauaies, 
Tacullies  and  Nateotetains.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Sau- 
teux, Crees  and  Muskagoes,  is  by  far  the  most  copious  and  manly; 
but  that  used  by  the  Assiniboins,  is  the  most  harmonious  and  ele- 
gant." 

"Every  tribe  has  its  particular  tract  of  country;  and  this  is  di- 
vided again,  among  the  several  families  which  compose  the  tribe. 
Rivers,  lakes  and  mountains,  serve  them  as  boundaries;  and  the 
limits  of  the  territory  which  belongs  to  each  family  are  as  well 
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known  by  the  tribe,  as  the  lines  which  separate  farms  are>  by  the 
&nners  in  the  civilized  world.  The  Indians  who  reside  in  the 
large  plains,  make  no  sob-dirisions  of  their  territory;  for  the 
wealth  of  their  country  consists  of  buffaloes  and  wolves,  which  ex> 
ist  in  plenty  every  where  among  them.  But  the  case  is  other- 
wise with  the  inhabitants  of  the.  woody  countries. 


,    General  Remarks, 

"'Xhat  part  of  the  country  which  lies  bet  wen  the  44th  and  the 
S2d  degree  of  north  latitude,  is  a  plain  or  prairie  country,  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  timber  of  any  kind.  It  is  in  general  sufficient- 
ly dry  for  any  kind  of  cultivation,  and  is  covered  with  grass,  which 
commonly  grows  to  the  height  of  from  six  inches  to  a  foot,  though 
in  some  marshy  places  it  is  much  higher.  This  gra^s  furnishes 
food  for  innwnerable  herds  of  buffaloes,  which  are  constantly  rov- 
ing about  from  jAace  to  place,  followed  by  thousands  of  wolves, 
and  many  grey  and  black  bears^  that  are  always  on  the  watch  for 
favorable  opportunities  to  fall  upon  and  devour  them.  The  grey 
bear,  on  account  of  his  strength  and  ferocity,  may  well  be  denom-* 
inated  the  monarch  of  the  forest;  and  should  he  at  any  time  find 
an  hundred  wolves  or  more,  feeding  on  the  carcase  of  the  buffaloe, 
the  sight  of  hinuwould  cause  them  all  to  retire,  with  all  the  humil- 
ity and  submission  of  conscious  weakness,  and  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  make  his  meal,  at  his  leisure,  and  in  quietness. 

**The  country  lying  between  the  52d  andthe.7(Mh  degree  of 
north  latitude,  may  be  denooiinated  mountainous.  Between  its 
elevated  parts,  however,  there  are  vallies  and  plains,  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  which  are  covered  with  timber  of  a  small  growth^ 
more  than  one  fourth  part  of  which  is  the  spruce  fir.  The  other 
kinds  of  timber  are  aspin,  poplar,  birch,  hemlock,  spruce,  cedar, 
willow,  and  a  little  pine.  Much  of  this  country,  in  its  less  elevated 
parts,  is  covered  with  large  rocks  and  stones,  with  so  thin  a  coat 
of  earth  upon  them,  that  it  could  not  be  cultivated.  I  am  of  opin* 
ion,  however,  that  one  fourth,  if  not  one  third  part  of  the  whole  of 
this  great  extent  of  country,  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage. 
The  soil,  in  general,  is  tolerably  good;  and  in  many  places  is  not 
exceeded  in  richness,  by  any  part  of  North-America.  1  think  it 
46 
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probable,  that  ai  maeh  at  obe  sixth  part  afihe  whole  <)f  tbit  comi- 
try,  is  covered  with  water.  The  great  number  of  large  lakeB 
which  are  scattered  over  it^  and  of  noble  streams  which  pask 
dirough  it,  afford  a  water  commuoication  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion. 

'*As  this  country  is  so  extensive,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  climate  is  various.  In  all  parts  it  is  considerably  cold.  In 
latitude  54^  or  65^  the  mercury,  for  several  successive  days  in  the 
month  of  January,  is  as  low  as  SO  or  32  degrees  below  zero. 
There  are  not,  however,  more  than  ten  or  twelve  days  during  a 
winter,  that  are  so  severely  cold.  The  summers  are  sufficiently 
warm  and  long,  to  bring  most  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables  to  per- 
fection. Indian  com  will  never  ripen  ferther  north  than  about 
latitude  53^. 

''In  the  summer  of  1816  there  was  found,  on  the  margin  of  a 
small  stream  that  falls  into  Peace  river,  in  about  the  56th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  in  the  118th  of  west  longitude,  a  part  of  the 
thigh  bone  of  a  mammoth,  which  was  about  eighteen  inches  km 
length,  and  which  weighed  twenty^eight  pounds." 

The  reader  of  the  foregoing  extracts  will  require  of  me  no  apol- 
ogy for  presenting  him  with  a  body  of  fiicts  so  interesting,  relatii% 
to  a  part  of  North- America,  hitherto  but  very  imperfectly  known. 
To  Mr.  Harmon  I  would  tender  my  thanks  for  his  valuable  work; 
and  as  the  foregoing  extracts  comprise  but  a  small  part  of  1ms  v<^- 
ume,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  what  is  here  given  will 
excite  a  desire  to  see  the  whole. 


,  Blowing  Snake,  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  existence  of  a  snake  of  this  kind  has  been  doubted.  Col. 
Peter  P.  Ferry,  Collector  of  the  District  of  Sandusky,  told  me, 
that  on  the  1st  July  1815,  when  in  his  garden  picking  some  leaves 
ifor  a  medical  purpose,  he  heard,  near  him,  a  singular  noise,  like 
the  hissing  of  a  gander.  Looking  around  to  ascertain  whence  it 
came,  he  espied,  within  six  inches  of  his  head,  a  monstrous  black 
snake,  with  a  remarkably  flat  head,  four  inches  broad,  a  little  ele- 
vated, with  a  wide  mouth,  in  the  act  of  violent  blowing,  making  the 
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noise  which  was  heard.  The  next  day  Col.  F.  hegan  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  breath  of  this  serpent,  first  in  his  eyes,  which  in- 
creased till  the  4tltday,  when  he  became  totally  blind.  The  eyes 
were  very  painfully  inflamed,  emitting  a  hot  fluid  running  down 
the  cheeks,  making  a  black  streak  and  taking  ofi*  the  skin.  These 
effects  continned  more  than  a  fortnight. 

Col.  F.  saw  but  about  twenty  inches  of  the  body  of  this  snake. 
He  judged  it  was  four  or  fire  inches  in  circumference.  The  head 
Was  in  a  state  of  expansion,  while  in  the  act  of  blowing.  When  in 
a  quiet  state  it  contracts  to  a  size  somewhat  less  than  the  body. 
The  bite  of  this  snake  is  not  poisonous;  its  breath  does  the  injury. 
This  snake  was  found  on  an  island  in  Sandusky  bay;  and  snakes  of 
the  same  kind  are  found,  as  Col.  F.  stated  to  me,  not  in  great  num- 
l^ers,  in  the  western  country. 


Tuscarora$. 

Two  years  ago,  Langbeard,  a  celebrated  Pagan  Chief  of  this 
tribe,  led  away  seventy  of  their  number  into  Canada.  He,  with 
his  family,  and  two  other  families,  have  voluntarily  returned  with 
feelings  and  dispositions  friendly  to  the  Missionaries,  and  ready  to 
receive  their  instructions. 


Sentiments  of  a  Choctavo  Chief  on  the  subject  of  CroxHzation, 

'*In  January  1821,  Tush^eami-uhhee^wi  old  and  venerable  Choc- 
taw Chief  brought  his  son  of  sixteen,  to  enter  the  school  at  Eliot. 
He  said  his  people  could  not  lead  that  wandering  kind  of  life, 
which  they  had  heretofore  led  ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 
ibr  the  children  to  obtain  an  education,  and  to  acquire  habits  of  in^ 
llustry  to  fit  theo^for  civilized  life." — Journal  of  Missionaries. 


Fori  Smith. — Appendix,  p.  254, 265. 

In  April  1822,  two  hundred  and  thirty  soldiers  were  in  this 
Fort,  which  wm  eitaUnhed  to  protect  frontier  settlers,  and  Edn- 
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cation  Families,  and  to  preserve  peace  among  the  Indians.  There 
is  no  settlement  of  white  people  above  this  fort,  except  the  tradiDg 
houses,  seventy  miles  above,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neosho  or 
Grand  river,  and  the  Arkansaw.  The  situation  is  commanding,  and 
healthy.  An  excellent  farm  of  eighty  acres,  easily  defended,  and 
cultivated  by  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Fort,  yields  a  great  vari- 
ety and  abundance  of  vegetables,  and  one  thousand  bushels  of  com« 
the  last  year,  more  than  was  consumed  at  the  Fort.  At  the  time 
above  mentioned  theyhad  one  hundred  head  of  neat  cattle,  and 
four  hundred  hogs.  Several  Indian  tribes  are  in  this  neighborhood. 
It  is  an  advantageous  site  for  an  Education  Family. 


Indian  Languages* 

To  treat  this  copious  subject,  as  it  ought  to  be  treated,  would 
swell  this  Volume,  already  much  larger  than  was  expected,  to  am 
an  inadmissible  size.  The  materials  we  have  collected,  with 
some  others  necessarily  omitted,  may  hereafter  fill  a  sepa- 
rate tract.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  all  the  immediate  purposes 
of  the  Government,  simply  to  refer  to  the  able  and  useful 
treatises  on  this  subject,  of  Messrs.  Du ponceau.  Golden,  Heck- 
ewelder,  Pickering  and  Jarvis,  and  to  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  New- York  Historical,  and  the  American  An- 
tiquarian, Societies.  The  authors  and  compilers  of  these  pub- 
lications have  nearly  exhausted  this  subject  I  have  some  new 
materials,  perhaps,  to  add  to  the  mass  they  have  collected,  which 
will  in  some  proper  way  be  put  into  a  state  for  preservation  and 
future  use.  I  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  this  topic,  after  a  few  gtn» 
eral  remarks. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Indians,  situated  as  they  have 
|>een  for  so  many  successive  ages  and  generations,  without  books, 
or  knowledge  of  letters,  orof  thejtrt  of  reading  or  writing,  should 
have  preserved  their  various  languages  in  the  manner  they  have 
done.  Many  of  them  are  copious,  capable  of  regular  grammatical 
analysis,  possess  great  strength,  gracefulness  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion. They  are  highly  metaphorical  in  their  character,  and  in 
this  and  other  respects,  resemble  the  Hebrew.  This  resem- 
blance in  language,  and  the  similarity  of  many  of  their  relifioas 
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ceremonies,  cu»tom8,  &c.  to  those  of  the  Jews,  certainly  give 
plausibility  to  the  Ingenious  Theory  of  Dr.  Boudinot,  exhibited 
in  his  interesting  work^  entitled  <<  The  Star  in  the  West.^^  Before 
this  theory  will  be  generally  admitted,  however,  more  evidence 
than  has  been  exhibited,  or  probably  can  be,  will  be  required. 
The  labor  which  this  excellent  and  useful  man  has  bestowed  on 
this  work,  will  not  be  lost  to  the  world.  At  a  future  period  the 
facts  he  has  collected,  will  be  turned  to  some  good  account. 

A  faithful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  various  languages  of 
our  Indian  tribes,  would  probably  shew,  that  there  are  very  few 
of  them  that  are,  throughout,  radically  different.  A  great  part  of 
them  are  so  mixed,  as  that  the  different  tribes,  with  more  or  less 
difficulty,  can  understand  each  other  in  conversation.  With  a 
knowledge  of  a  very  few  of  the  radical  languages,  and  of  the  In* 
dian  language  of  signs,  one  might,  withouf  great  difficulty,  travel 
through  all  the  tribes  in  our  country.  The  differences  in  these 
languages,  are  mostly  differences  of  mere  dialect.  This  is  a  fact 
favorable  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  the  Government, 
as  it  shews  the  ease  with  which  extensive  intercourse  among 
these  tribes  can  be  maintained,  and  information  circulated.  But 
after  a  few  generations,  it  is  hoped,  the  English  language  will  take 
the  place  of  them  all. 

I  should  not  think  it  desirable  to  employ  means  to  preserve  any 
of  fhese  Indian  languages  among  the  living  languages.  Correct 
specimens  of  them,  doubtless,  should  be  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  our  literary  societies.  As  fast  as  possible  let  Indians  forget 
their  own  languages,  in  which  nothing  is  written,  and  nothing  of 
course  can  be  preserved,  and  learn  ours,  which  will  at  once  open 
to  them  the  whole  field  of  every  kind  of  useful  knowledge.  1  am, 
therefore,  opposed  to  the  idea  of  making  any  very  laborious  or 
expensive  translations  of  the  Bible,  or  of  any  other  books,  into 
any  of  the  Indian  languages,  for  reasons  which  I  have  already  gir- 
«n  in  a  charge  delivered  to  the  missionaries  first  sent  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  to  others  destined  to  our  Indians,  and  which  I 
take  the  liberty  here  to  introduce  as  containing  my  present  senti- 
ments on  this  subject. 

*^  Some  of  you  are  to  be  Missionaries  to  Indian  tribes  in  our 
own  country.  These  heathen  are  in  different  circumstances  from 
Ae  foreign  heathen^  have  another  character,  and  your  duties  of 
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course  will  be  different.  Our  Indians  live  a  wandering  life,  whicb 
generates  habits  peculiarly  un&vorable  to  the  spirit  and  instita- 
tions  of  the  gospel.  The  heatbenism  of  our  American  Indians  is 
less  informed,  and  neither  so  gross,  nor  so  wicked,  as  that  of  the 
Indians  of  the  East.  The  Asiatics  can  themselves  read  the  scrip- 
tures, when  translated  into  their  own  written  languages  ;  and  you 
have  but  to  learn  their  languages,  in  order  to  qualify  you  to 
preach  to  them  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  But  the  In* 
dians  of  America  have  no  written  language,  and  in  their  unwritten 
language,  no  words  to  express  a  great  part  of  the  roost  importaat 
truths  of  the  Bible.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  as  the 
Bible  is  a  revelation  of  new  truths,  previously  unknown  to  man- 
kind, the  knowledge  of  which  can  be  derived  from  no  other  source 
than  the  Bible  itself.  To  express  these  truths,  new  words  must 
be  invented  ;  and  hence  a  translation  of  the  scriptitres  into  the 
Indian  languages,  would  be  a  Herculean  labor ;  and  after  it  were 
finished,  il  could  not  be  read  by  those  who  speak  the  languid, 
till  they  were  taught,  as  our  children  are  taught,  to  read  it  But 
there  is  another  objection  more  formidable  still.  The  number  of 
dialects  spoken  among  the  different  tribes  of  American  Indians  is 
immense.  It  probably  amounts  to  several  hundred.  The  indi- 
Tiduals,  therefore,  composing  these  continually  diminishing  tribes, 
who  could  be  benefited  by  any  single  translation,  would  be  few  ; 
and  if  translations  were  attempted  in  all  the  different  dialects,  *the 
difficulties  which  have  been  mentioned,  would  be  multiplied  an 
hundred  fold.  From  these  considerations,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
advantages  of  translations  into  the  Indian  languages  would  be  small, 
and  the  labor  wholly  disproportionate  to  their  value. 

<•  By  how  few  has  Eliot's  Bible  ever  been  read  1  It  is  indeed  a 
■Mnument  of  the  patient  industry  and  piety  of  this  apostle  of  the 
ladians ;  but  there  has  not  probably  for  a  century,  been  an  indi- 
vidual, among  the  Indians,  that  could  read  it  No,  my  brethren* 
yoo  are  not  to  be  employed  in  translating  the  scriptures,  nor,  to 
any  great  extent,  in  the  ungrateful  labor  of  learning  the  barbarous 
and  barren  languages  of  the  Indian  trib^.  You  are  to  be  enga^ied 
in  the  more  pleasant  employment  of  teaching  them  (their  ehildr^n 
•specially)  your  own  language  ;  and  in  that  language  you  are  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  arts  and  improvements  of  civilized  life, 
andtoinstreetthemin  the  religion  of  the  gospel.  Let  the  ladiaai 
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of  our  country  be  taught  to  read  and  speak  the  EngjUsh  language, 
and  it  will  effect  more  towards  civilizing  and  christianizing  them, 
than  all  human  means  besides.  To  this  object  then  you  must  di> 
rect  your  primary  efforts.  At  the  same  time  you  are  not  to  neg** 
lect  other  means  of  communicating  useful  knowledge;  and  by  eye^ 
ry  method  in  your  power,  both  by  precept  and  example,  you 
are  to  impress  their  minds  with  the  supreme  excellence  of  Chris- 
tianity."* 

The  correctness  of  the  preceding  remarks  may  be  tested  by 
the  following — 

TramUuian  of  the  I9th  Psalm  into  the  Muh'he'Con-nuk  langwige.^ 
done  at  the  ComrwUl  School,  under  the  superintenclance  of  Rev. 
John  Sergeant,  Missionary, 


1.  Neeo  woh-we-koi-wau*con<>nan 
wih-tom-mon-nau-woh  neh  week-diau^ 
nauq-tho-wau-con  Poh-tom-now-waus ; 
don  neh  pau-mnh-hom-mau-we-noi-eke 
wpon*nootb-ne*kaun  .  wnih-tau-nuh- 
kau-wau-con. 

2.  Woh-kom-maun  aup-to-naun,  don 
tpooh-quon  wau-wiht-no-waun  nooh- 
tom-mau-wau-con. 

3.  Stoh  nit-hoh  aup-to-nau^wau-con 
een-huh  un-neekh-tho-wau-con  neh 
au-ton-nih  stoh  ptow-wau-mooq. 

4.  Wtoh-pih-haun-woh  pkoch-chih 
au-so-khaun     mau-weh     pau-paum'h 
bkey-eke,  don  neen  wtaup-to-nau-wau 
con-no-waun  pau-chih    wihq^h  hkey 
eke.  Whuk-kau-wauk  wtuh-tow-waun 
we-ke-neet  neen  ke-soo-khun, 

6.  Nuk  nun  au-now  ne-mon-nawu 
tauq-peet  wauk  wpih-tow-we-kau- 
neek,  don  au-nom-me-naut  au-now  ah- 
wau-pau-weet  nee-mon-nawu  au-nautt* 
wau-cheh. 

6.  Nik  woh-wok  nun  wib-que-khuk 
woh-we-koi-wau-con-nuk,  don  neh 
wtin-ih  wew-no-khaun  psih-kauch  aun- 
quih-quok  :  don-stoh  nit-huh  kau-qui 
kau-cheekh-no-wih  nih  stop  au-pauth 
mooq. 


1.  The  hearens  declare 
the  glory  of  God  ;  and  the 
firmament  sheweth  his  han- 
dy work. 


5.  Day  unto  day  utter- 
eth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  sheweth  knowledge. 

3.  There  is  no  speech 
nor  language,  where  their 
voice  is  not  beard. 

4.  Their  line  is  gone 
out  through  all  the  earth, 
and  their  words  to  the  enil 
of  the  world.  In  them 
hath  he  set  a  tabernacle 
for  the  sun, 

6.  Which  is  as  a  bride- 
groom coming  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  i^ejoiceth  as 
a  strong  man  to  run  a  race. 

6.  His  going  forth  is  from 
the  end  of  the  heaven,  and 
his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of 
it :  and  there  is  nothing  hid 
from  the  hent  thereof. 


<*  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher's  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  Sereno  £.  Dwigbt, 
Boston,  Sept  3, 1817,  p.  03, 64. 
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7.  Neh  wton-kom-ineek-tho*waa- 
con  Taa-paun-mo-waut  kse-khaa-yow, 
wquihg-Dup-puhg-tho-haun-qaon  nuh 
wchuch-chuh-queen :  neh  wtaup-to- 
nau-wau-con  weet-nath-theek  nuh  Tau- 
paun-mo-waut  wau-we-che-khuD,  wih- 
waQ-wau-toui-no-haan-quon  nuh  stoh 
kaii-qui  wau-wih-tauq. 

8.'  Neen  wtun-kom-meek-tho-wau- 
con-nun  Tau-paun-mo-waut-wneekh- 
noh,  wtih-hon-nom-mih-hooq-nuh  nuh 
wtuh-heen  :  neh  whok-koh-keet-wau 
con  Tau-paun-mo-waut  kse-khau-yow, 
wih-wau-po-haun-quon-nuh  neen 
wkees-que-nuh. 

9.  Q,khaun  Tau-paun-mo-waut  pe- 
nau-yow,  neen  0-neem-wau-vrau-con- 
nun  Tau-paun-mo-waut  wnau-mau- 
wau-con-no-won  wauk  .conut-tuh  toht- 
que-wih. 

10..  Un-no-wewu  uh-hau-youn- 
quohk  neen  don  khow-wot,  quau,  don 
mkheh  wowh-nihk  khow-wot ;  un-no- 
wew  sook-te-pook-tuh  don  aum-wau- 
weh  8oo-kut  queh-now-wih  neh  wse- 
khi. 

11.  Wonk-nuh-hun,  neen  wewh- 
chih  kton-nuh-kau-con  eh-hom-maum- 
quoth-theen  ;  don  koh-khon-now-wau- 
tau-thow  neen  htawu  mau-khauk  hpon- 
noon-to-wau-con. 

12.  Ow-waun  aum  wke-sib  nooh- 
tom-mon-nuh  wpon-non-nuh-kau-wau- 
con-nun  ?  kse-khih-eh  key-oh  neh 
wchih  nke-mih  mbon-nun-nuh-kau- 
wau-con-nih-koke.' 

13.  Kaun-nuh  kton-nuh-kau-con 
wonk  neh  wchih  maum-cheen-wih-nau- 
kih  mchoi-wau-con-nih-koke  ;  cheen 
un-^aun-tom-hun  neen  wauch  aum  un- 
nowh-kau-quoh :  nun  kauch  ney-oh 
Do-noi,  wauk  chih  n*nkus-8ee-khoi  neh 
wchih  mau-khauk  mchoi-wau-con-nuk 

14.  Un-naun-tohneenndaup-to-nau 
wau-con-nun   don    neh  oi-nih   pnow- 
waun-tok  nduh,  wauch  aum  wow-we- 
kih-nau-yon,      O     Tau-paun-me-yon, 
duh-wau-paw-con  wonk  Pohp-quaukh 
kon-neet. 


7.  The  law  of  the  Loid 
is  perfect,  coverting  the 
the  soul :  the  testimony  of 
the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  the  simple. 


8.  The  statutes  of  the 
Lord  are  right,  rejoicing 
the  heart :  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  is  pare, 
enlightening  the  eyes. 


9.  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  clean,  enduring  forever : 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord 
areUrue,  and  righteous  aU 
together. 

10.  More  to  be  desired 
are  they  than  gold,  yea, 
than  much  fine  gold ;  sweet- 
er also  than  honey,  and  the 
honey-comb. 

11.  Moreover,  by  thein 
is  thy  servant  warned ;  and 
in  keeping  of  them  there  is 
great  reward. 

12.  Who  can  understand 
his  errors  ?  cleanse  thou 
me  from  secret  faults. 


13.  Keep  back  thy  ser- 
vant also  from  presumptu- 
ous sins;  let  them  not  have 
dominion  over  me  :  Then 
shall  I  be  ,  upright,  and  I 
shall  be  innocent  from  the 
great  transgression. 

1 4.  Let  the  words  of  my 
mouth,  and  the  meditation 
of  my  heart,  be  acceptable 
in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my 
strength,  and  my  Redeem- 
er. 
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STATISTICAL  tables: 

I^o.  1.— N^  STATISTICAL  TABUE  of  oUike  Indian  Tribes  within  the  IhrnU  of  the 
United  States,  inehtding  a  few  Ifordering  oH  our  north  and  seuth  Ifoundaries, 
rdated  /a,  or  inUrmiti^^ing  wUh  them;  exhibiting  their  nameSy  the  number  of 
souls  in  each  tribe^  the  piaees  of  their  residenee,  with  refirenees  to  the  map» 
and  to  the  pages  of  this  voHb,  painting  to  the  ptaeu  (f  residence  tf  each  tribe, 
an  the  oney  and  to  the  pages  in  the  other,  where  they  are  described, 

nroiAV  TRIBES  KAST   OF  THE  MISSISSIFPI. 


p:] 

mrepJ 

andapp. 

-? 

where 

Names  of  the 

i 

each  tri. 

Tribes. 

Udesc'd. 

^ 

^  1 

^ 

& 

^1 

Places  of  Residence  and  Remarks. 


1  SUohnsIndiiun    3Q0 


379 
277 

330 
40 

340 
50 

420 

300 

60 
50 


&] 

M 
H 

g 


2Paisama-  > 
quoddies} 

3  Penobscots 

Marshpee 

Herring  Pond 
^Martha's  > 
Vineyard  \ 
Troy 

Narragansett 

9  ^Mohegan 

Stontngton 
Groton 
Total  in  New-England 

**  12  Montauk  Indians 

IStBrotherton 

HtStockbridge 

15  tOneidas 
16Taflcaroras 

17  0nondagas 

18  SenecasandOnon-  ) 

dagas  \ 

19  do.  and  Delawares 

20  do.  do. 

21  do.  Cayugas,  &  O-  > 

nondaf oes     \ 

Seneoaaandaiew  I 

of  other  tribes  \ 

Total  in  New- York  15,184 


On  St   John's  River,  Meductic 
Point,  sixty  miles  above  Fred- 
eriektown  in  N.  Branswiok. 
Supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of 
the  Esquimaox,  with  other  In- 
dianaand  wiiite  people  princi- 
pally Frendi.- 
r  Pleasant  Point,  on  Scodic  r.  town 
of  Perry,  5  m.  N.  of  East  Port. 
\  Indian  Old  town,  Penobscot  riv- 
er, 12  m.  above  Bangor. 
At  Manhpee,  78  m.  S.  £.  Boston, 
Barnstable  Co. 
At  Sandwidi,  14  m.  from  Marshpee. 

i  Island  on  the  S.  coast  of  Mass.  S. 
£.  of9oaton. 
do.iin  Troy  50m.  S.  Boston,  Bristol  Co. 
In  Charlestown  40  m.  S.  W.  of 

Providence. 
In  Montville,  N.  London,  Co. 
between  N.  London  and  Nor- 
wich,  on  Thames  river. 
( In  Stonington,  3.  £.  comer  of 
\     Connecticut. 
In  Groton,  adjoining  Stonington. 


64 

65 

65 

68 
do. 
do. 
do. 

73 

74 

76 
do. 


300 
40024 


1,081 
314 

229 
597 
389 
340 
700 
456 


75 
76 
77,85 

86 

77 

323 

77,84 
87,93 

do. 
77,84 
77,84 

do, 


At  Montauk  Point  £.  end  of 
,  Lone-Island,  N.y. 
?^ear  Oneida  Lake. 
At  New-Stockbri^,  7  m.  S.  of 
Oneida  castle. 
At  Oneidacastle  near  Oneida  Lake. 
At  Lewiston  near  Lake  Ontario. 
In  Onondaga  Hollow,  near  Onon- 
daga La!ke. 
On  the  Alleghany  river,  border- 
ing on  Pennsylvania. 
At  Cattaraugus,  in  the  county  of 

this  name,  do. 
At  Tonnewanta,  between  Bata- 
via  and  Buffaloe. 

At  Bufialo  3  ffl.  £.  of  Lake  Erie. 

iOn  5  small  Reservations  on  Gen- 
esee river  and  at  Oil  Qwek, 


*  The  Aumbers  in  these  tribes  are  conjectural;  no  particular  aocoiiut  of 
them  having  been  received. 
tThese  tribes  live  within  the  antientlimits  of  the  Oneida  Territor/s^  t 
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Names  of  the 
tribes. 


.=1 

I 


o 


S5 


r22 

22 


6^ 


22        do. 


22 


231  Shawnees 

do. 

do. 

Seneoas 

do. 
Delawates 

Mobawks 


en 


O 
«-> 

S 

< 

I 


33 


Muhsees,  Dela-    } 
wares,  Sopoonees  \ 


Wyandots 
do. 


do. 


Ottowas 
do. 
do. 

do. 

ToUl    in  Ohio 

Wyandots 

Pottawattamies 
Chippawas 

Ottawas 
tChippawas 


Ohippaiwas  and  ) 
Ottawas       5 


Menominees 


34  ^Winnebagoes 


364OT— M 


37 

97 
559 

169 
348 
903 

64 
56 

150 
1397 


37 

166 
5,669 

♦2,673 


Places  of  ResideDcetiAa  RoBKtks. 


8,to  26^-46 


1,600 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do, 
•93 
do 


do. 

do. 

do. 


16 

19 
23 


50 


3,000  47—58 
6,«)048— 59 


*30yean  ago,  there  were  ^f  these 
-tribes,' JD  this  State,  about  1300 
souls.  Ofthe  number  now  re- 
diaining^,  of  their  eonditioiL,  and 
df  the  places  of  their  abode,  no 
infoimatioD  baa  been  received. 
Up(>er  Sandusky,  oti  Sandofilrr  r. 
^     44  S.  of  Sandusky  Bay. 

Zaaes,  Mad  r.  on  the  head  wa» 
( '  ters  ofthe  Great  Miamiiif  Ohio. 
Fort  Fmley,  waters  of  the  Au- 
,  ^laise,  on  HuU's  road, 
i  Solbmon^s  town,  on  the  Qreat 
}  Miuni  of  Ohio. 
Wapaghkonetta,  27  m,  N.-ofP^qna. 
J  Hojg;  Creek,  10  m.  N.  of  "Wa- 
i     ^gfakonetta 

LewijBton,  35  m.  N.  H.  oTPiqifau 
(  Seneca  town,  Sandusky  r.  bet. 
i     Upper  and  Loweir  Sindukky. 
Lcwiston,  35  m.  N.  E.  PjqiiA. 
UM)elr  Sandusky,  Sand^slfy  r. 
'  Hdney  Creek,  near  Upper  "Sen- 
dusky,  Sandusky  r. 
Auglaifce  r.  45  m.  N.  'Wajlagli. 

koncftta 
_  m.  W.  Fort  Defiance. 
Rock  deBeauef,  near  thfer«^)ids  of 

Miami  of  Lake  Erie. 
Not    Stationary,  abodt   Miami 
Bay,  on  S,  shore  L.  Erie. 

<  OnHuron  r.  3D  to.  from  Detroit. 
i     Mich.  T. 
On  Huron  r.  Mich.  T. 
On  Saganau  Bay,river  and  tidnity. 
^  Along  the  £.  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, on  the  rv's.  in  1 1  Tillages. 
From  Mackinaw,  W.  alon^  the 
afcore  of  L.  Supeiior  to  fiie 
Mississippi  19  settlements. 
hi  villages  scattek^  from  the  S. 
J     side  of  L.  Superior  along  the 
J     W.  side  of  Green  Bay,  and 
V     Michigan  Lake,  to  Chicago, 
i In  a numbei- of  viBagvs, («Wn- 
^     e*JBgo  Lake,  Fox  rivet,  C^eSa 
I      Bay  and  Menominee  riveh 
I .  If)  the  River  country,  on  Wftuia- 

,     bagoL.andS.W.ofittdlbB 
I      Mississippi. 


TotalhiMich.«ndN.W.TerJa38U 

tAi^'^w*'"'?"^^*'*^*"^'^®^^**^^?  ChipbaWaaandWtebbalrees. 
^?*-»^^w<»n,longare8ident,alnongtheia^ 

InU^"^*  GreatLake, at  10,000.   Othen*^hi^e Uie  whole niunber ^Shlhe 
$Major  O^Uloii  sttt^s  thte  nniBbcr  of  Whtoebagoes  kt  abotxt  4,0*. 
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Nmoqs  of  thQ 
tribes 


i 
I 


g: 

■< 
s 

1 


places  qf  Residence  and  Remarks. 


^  Oil  W^hite  river  Indiana,  in  5  vi|l- 
lares,  in  a.compas8  of86imlep. 
lOfiiJ    Thipwas  their  state  in  1816. 
"^  I    Sinqe,  their  landa^ave  ail  b    - 
sold,  and  these    Indians 
^  scattered,  none  cantejl  wfa 
^Scalt^red  in  villa^s  i^  the  ^ 
11 9  to       *^^  of  Chicago,  in  tAe  nort 
J  WW    <    «m  part  of  Indiana,  in  the  ! 
shore  of  Michigan  Lake,  ax^ 
L  S.  near  the  centre  oflndiana. 
(  Scattered  in  several  villages  ^- 
mong  the  Pottawattamies. 
Illinois  river. 
Ono^  inhabited  a  large  part  of 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  In  the  war 
kindled  againstthese  txjbes  iy 
theSauksand  Foxe9,in  revenge 
&>rthedeat]|»oft|i^chie^  P^- 
tiap,  these  3  tribes  wer^  near- 
ly exterminated.  Few<^the|ii. 
now  remain.  Aboot  one  hun- 
dred of  the  Peorias  are  settled 
on  Current  river,  W.  of  the 
Mississippi.  Of  the  Kaska^ias 
.  SSonlyr^maiiiinniioojs. 
I  About  the  centreoflllinois.  They 
^    have  sold  all  their  lani^s  a»d. 
i    are  about  to  remove  oyer  the 
\    Mississippi. 

C  At  Mississippi,  about  the  centre 
119  &  1  of  Ibdiana  from  N.  to  S.  Tl^c 
109  )  Weas,  and  Eel  ri v.  In^uis,  are 
different  bands  of  the  Miami(e9 
On  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi 
190  to  }  from  Illinois  r.  to  the  Ofiiscop- 
140    )    sin.    Their  hunting  g^unjs, 

V.  ofMandao. 
190.^  (  Mingled  with  the  Sauks,  in  t)ie 
140    (    same  Territory. 

These  Indians  are  mingled  wi^ 
the    tribes   last    men^oned. 
20^  I    Their  principal  villages  are  on 
^  "^    the  loway  and  L»  Moines  riv- 
ers, the  greater  part  W.  of  t|ie 
Mississippi. 
^About  this  number  of  the,  tribe 
are  on    the  territories  they 
have  lately  sQk^  or  settili^ 
themselves  on  ther  new  lanfis 
Ea^t  of  tee  G#eat  e9i^:es . 


35 


Delawares,  Mun-  ^ 
sees,  Moheakun-  ( 
nuks.  and  Nanti-  ( 
cokes  ] 


Pottawattamiea 


Chippawas. 
Menominees 


Peorias,  Kaskas-  I 
kias  andCahokias  ) 


1.7Q0 


%400 

500 
270 


L 


3629 


37 


38 


39 


Kickapoos 


Miamies,  Weas  k, 
Eel  river  Indians 


Sauks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi 


4,0039 
MOO 


29 


40  Foxes 


40  toways 


Kickapoos 


4,500 
2^0P0 

1,8Q3 


Total  in  Indiana  andUlinoisJ  17,006 
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TABLE  No.  I.— cowTiNUED. ' 


Xfttnei  of 

the  tribe. 


Nottaways 
Pamunkie8& 
Mattaonies, 
Catawbas 
Seminolefi  & 
other     1*6111- 
nantsof tribes 
in  Florida 


27 
450 


5,000 
5,497 


g: 


33     147 


Place  of  Residence  and  Remarkt. 


,  In  Southampton  co.  S.  E.  part 

'  of  Vii^inia;  W.  side  of  Not- 
tawoy  river. 

\  On  Catawba  river  in  S.  and  N. 
Carolina. 

'  The  places  where  these  Indians 
dwell,  are  stated  in  Capt. 
Beirs  letter,  quoted  in  Ap- 
pendix p.  303. 


[The/bUoufing  is  the  aceoutU  given  rf  these  Indians^  by  Capt,  Youngs  ta- 
ken from  his  M.S,  JoumaL — Abf  reckoned  in  the  footing,] 

30  miles  N.  N.  E.from  Port  St.  Mark,  on 


Micasukeys 

Fowl  Towns 
Oka-tiokinans 
Uchees 

jBfaarwhe-ka-les 

Ocbeeses 
Tamatles 

Attapolf^ 

Telmoeresses 

Cheskitalowas 

Wekivas 

Emussas 

U£allah8 

Redg^ronnds 

Eto-husse-wakkes 

Tatto-whe-hallys 

TaUehassaa 

Owassiaiaa 

Chehaws 

TaUe-whe-<ana8 
QakmnlgiM 


43  Creeks 
Charokees 


1,400 


300 
580 
130 


aoo 

580 
250 


130 

15 

100 

670 


a  pond  14  miles  lon^,  2  or  3  wide— land 
(     fertile,  and  of  a  beautifiul  aspect. 
12  miles  E.  Fort  Scott— laud  tolerable. 
Near  Fort  Gaines. 
N^ear  the  Mikasukey. 
1CA  S  On  Apalachicola,  12  miles  below  Ocfaeese 
^^  \     bluff. 

At  the  bluff  of  their  name. 
320|7  miles  above  the  Ocheeses. 

On  Little  river,  a  branch  Okalokina,  15 
miles  above  the  Mikasukey  path,  from 
Fort  Gadsden— fine  body  of  lands. 
W.  side  of  Chatahoochee,  15  miles  above 

the  fork— good  land. 
On  the  W.  side  of  Chattahoochee,  two 
miles  above  the  line. 
4  miles  above  the  Cheskitalowas. 


20  2  mfles  above  the  Wekivas. 
670 12  miles  above  Fort  Gaines. 
100  2  miles  above  the  line. 
100  3  miles  above  Fort  Gaines. 

Scattered  among  other  towns— dishonest. 
On  the  road  from  Okalokina  to  Micasukey. 
On  the  eastern  waters  of  St  Mark's  river. 
On  the  Flint  river,  in  the  fork  of  Makulley 

creek. 
£.  side  of  Flint  river,  not  far  from  Che- 
haws. 
;.  of  Flint  river,  near  the  Tallewheanas. 


CboctawB 
ChicMaws 


Brought  down. 

Total  Southern  Indians  East 
of  the  Mississippi 


65,122 


146 

152  to 
182 

182  to 
200 
200 


Western  part  of  Geoi^a,  and 
eastern  part  of  Alabama. 

N.  W.  comer  of  Geoi^a,  N.  E. 
comer  of  Alibama,  and  S.  £. 
comer  of  Tennessee. 

!  Western  part  of  Mississippi,  and 
E.  part  of  Alibama. 
In  the  north  part  of  Mississippi. 


*JVb^«.— The  Palaehes^  Eamusesy  and  Kia- 
loosasy  were  the  antient  possessors  of  Flori- 
da, all  extinct. 
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SiotLT  Iff  the  Dacorta^ 
tir  -Mtinsnpfii  and 


I 


Places  of  retidence  and  remarks. 


1  Lcmf  Tribe 


1 2  Rctl  Wjug's  hwad 

3  Littl«  Ravenna  band 

4  Pmeahow*i  bimd 
1(6  Band  of  the  Six 

7  Others 

8  Leaf  bands 

9  Other  villages 


10  Great  village  of) 
Yonktons,  brafidi  > 
of  the  Sioux  ) 

Sioux  •/ the  Miatowi 

11  Tetons.  of  the  > 
burnt  woods        J 

S|l2Teton  Okandan- 
da  or  Chayenne 
Indians 

13  Tetons  Minake- 
nozz 

14  Tetons  Saonc 

15  Yonktons  of  the  ) 
Plains,  or  Big> 
Devils  ) 

Sistaspone 

(  Kristineu^c,  eal-' 
<  led  for  the  sake 
f    ofbrevityiCrees 

Assiniboins 

Algonquins 

Mandans 

i  Rapid  Indians, 
i     App.  349 

Blood  Indians 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 
12|9ursees 

13  Contoons 

14  Paunch  Indians 

15  Gros  Ventres  of  the  > 
Prairie  J 

Total  in  this  section 


em 
too 

500 
160 
300 
250 
1,000 
1,200 

1>000 


1,500 

2,250 

1,500 
2,500 

750 
15,000 


2,500 
2,000 


33,130 


On  the  Mississippi,  above  Prairie 
du  Chien. 
On  Lake  Pepin. 
15  miles  below  St.  Peter's. 
15  miles  up  the  St.  Peter's. 
30  miles  up  the  St.  Peter's. 
At  Little  Rapids  and  St.  Peter's. 

White  Rock. 


{  On  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  • 
(     above  St  Anthonj's  Falls. 

i  This  band  of  the  Sioux  rove  on 
<  both  sides  of  the  Missouri,  White 
(   and  Teton'rivers. 

(  On  both  sides  of  the  Missouri, 
251  I     above    aiid   below  Chayenue 
river. 


On  both  sides  of  the  Missouri^  be- 
low the  Warrenoonne  river. 

iRove  on  the  heads  of  the  Sioux, 
Japques  and  Red  rivers. 

S  On  the  headwaters  of  St.  Peter's 

( _  river. 
These  tribes,  says  Mr.  Harmon, 
(who  resided  among  them  six  yrs. 
from  1800  to  1806,)  dwell  in  a 
plain  or  prairie  country,  between 
the  Miasissippi,  Missouri,  Red 
and  Se-se-satch-wine  rivers,  ex- 
tending W.  to  the  Rodcy  Moun- 
tains, spreading  from  lat  44*"  to 
BV  N.  The  climate  is  similar  to 
that  of  Lower  Canada.  General- 
ly, throughout  this  tract  of  coun- 
try, the  soil  is  good;  it  has  rerj  lit- 
tle timber.  Some  of  the  prairiea 
are  100 miles  in  length,  on  which 
not  even  a  shrub  is  to  be  seen. 


♦The  Sioux  inhabiting  the  Miftdssippi  ^  St  Peter's  are  less  than  5,000 
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l9ameofUietribee. 


I 

d 


I 
1 


?\9fie  of  Bfisidence  aDcLReiiittrks. 


SE3 

Q 
< 
en 

> 

Q 
< 
S 

1 

en 

§ 


16  Shawaneese 


SOKanzas 


33 


Deliuivar^ 

Peoriaa 
Piapkaabaws 


Great  Osages. 

Do.  oftheAr< 

kansaw 
Little  Oxages 

93  Grand  Tttyrneea 

Pawnee  Repub-  ) 
licana  y 

Pawnee  Loups 

Ottoes,  Missou-  > 
ries  Si  lowajB  ) 

O'Maliaa 

Pancas 

Arrapahays 


30  Kaninavuch 


Do. 

Staitan$,  or  Kite  i> 
Indians  || 

Wett^phato,  or  \^ 
Kiawa  Indiax^  I 


33  Castahana 

^Catalca 

!Dotami 


Chayennes,  or 
Chiens 
Do        Do. 


Q  .jKaakayaSfOrBad  > 
"^l    Hearts  J 


1,383 

l,8D0 
97 

1,850* 

4,2eot 

1,W 
6,000 

1,500 

2,750 

1,800 

3,000^ 
1,250 

10,000 

2,000 

5,000 

500 

1,000 


375 
200 


3,260 
900 

3,000 


51,072 


2B5 


204 
237 


do. 

251, 
204, 

Do 

Do. 

253 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Capf  Girardean,  ^nd  Aferrimftc 

River,  near  St  Louis. 
On  Current  river,  £.  o^  the  be^ 
ol'  White  river. 
On  Current  river. 
On  St.  Francis  river. 
iOn  Kanzas  river. 

On  Osage  river. 
On  Necoho,  or  Grand  rive^. 
On  Grand  or  Neozho  rirer,  oC 
the  Arkanaaw. 
On  the  Wolf  Fork  of  Platte  riv^r. 

Four  miles  above  the  Grapd 

Pawnees. 
Three  mil^  above  the  Pawqee 

Republicans. 
On  Platte  riv«r,  40  milef  from 

its  i^onfii. 
On  lllkhom  river,  80  m.  W.  N. 

W.  of  Council  Blufi. 
At  the  month  of  Quiekottne  river. 
Their  Territory  extends  fr^m 

the  head  waters  of  the  Kamtas 

r.  N.  to  the  Rio  dd  Norte. 
West  of  the  Pawnees,  ^n  the 

he«d  waters  of  tb?  yellow 

Stone  river. 
On  the  heads  of  Tellow  St<me 

river. 
Between  the  \^e^J^  of  Plette  riv- 
er and  9ocky  Mo^tnins. 

Rove  above  the  last  mentioned* 

'  Supposed  to  be  remnants  of  the 
Gr«at  Pad^uqi  nation,  now 
under  that  name,  extinct, 
who  oocnpied  the  country 
between  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Platte  and  Kansas  river. 

On  Chayenne  river,  above  Great 
Bend. 

[ead  of  the  above  riv^. 

[In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
I  above  tribes  bordering  on  the 
[     Rocky  MountAias. 


*  This  is  Major  OTallon's  estimate. 
■f  Mr.  Sibley's  estimate  is  1,600  souls. 
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NosAM  ofthe  ixiba. 


4  ■ 

1 

< 

^ 

o 

0 

o 

d 

;s 

^ 

5?; 

±. 

tf 

Flojce  of  Jtesidencc  oatl  Remarks, 


4 
s 


I 

GQ 


Ricftra9,or  Arri-  1 
cahis  j 

Mandans 
Mmetaries 


38  Rovin*  Bond?. 


Wiitc-pahatocs, 
and  Ryawos 
40|Padoucas 


39 


47 


Pastanownos 

Ayrttans,  6r  Ca- 

nx&T8ch69 
Blue  MvA  and  ! 

Long   Haired  j 

Indians 


46  Cherokees 


Qoapatl^ 

'total  between 
Missouri  and 
Arkansaw  riv- 
ers, &  between 
Che  Miasissip- 
pi  and  R*ocky 
Mountains 


3,500 

252 

1,250 

Do. 

3«250 

Do. 

90,060 

t)o. 

349 

9^ 

1,060 

247 

1,500 

8,060 

3,060 

6,000 

236 

700 

236 

49,160 
51,972 

I01,0t2 

On  Mm  Mtssouri,  half  way  be- 
tween Gneat  Bcaod  and  lllan- 

'     dan. 

'  I  On  the  Missouri  near  Malidan 
Port. 
firalTway  between  ManAan  and 
Yellow  Stone  riv^r  dn  liittle 
Missouri. 

^On  Ithe  Missonri,  near  arid  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Rocky  Mbun- 
taifis,  inchidii^  bands  of  the 
Black  feet,  Assiniboi]]s,Ch>WB 
£te.  within  the  present  bbun- 

[^    daries  of  Afissonri  Territory. 
On  the  ^adoucas  Fork. 

On  th^  Padoncas  river. 

i  Between  the  Padoucas  I'ork  aad 
the  Platte. 
S.  W.  of  the  Missouri  riv», 
n^  the  Rocky  Moantains. 

(  BetVeen  the  heads  of  the  ^^ba- 
I     soori  and  of  the  Columbia. 

(  On  N.  side  of  Arkansaw  rtver, 
(     460  miles  from  its  mouth. 
On  the  S.  side  <»f  the  Arioubsaw 

opposite  the  Post  and  Little 

Rock. 
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Names  of  the  tribes. 


Whole 
No.  of 
souls. 


pieces  of  Resideiice. 


H  m.  from  the  mouth  of  Colin 
bia  river,  N.  side, 
2  do«       do.       do.        Si  do. 
40  do.  N.  of  Columbia  river. 

40  do.  S.  of  do.  along  the  ( 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

30  do.  from  the  mouth  of  Coltuik- 
bia  river. 
Opposite  the  Cathlamats. 
'  39  m.  from  the  mouth  of  Colom- 
bia river,  S.  side. 

On  Columbia  river  62  m.  from 
its  mouth;  thej  dwell  in  3 
▼illara  on  a  N.  creek  of  it, 
called  the  Cowlitsick,  SOO 
yards  wide, .  rapid,  boatable 
.    190  miles. 

^00  m.from  the  mouth  of  Colttm- 
bia  river,  at  the  mouth  of  th« 
Wallaumut,  (called  incocw 
rectlyt,  Multnomah)  3.  bniiid& 
of  Coliunbia  river. 

"Opposite  the  Cathlakamaps,  os 
Columbia  river. 

On  the  island  in  the  month  of 
the  Wallaumut,  onoe  verj 
powerful  under  the  famous 
chief  Totddiam. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  isfand 
above  named,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Wallaumut.  The  main 
channel  of  the  Wallaumut  is 

^    here  500  yards  wide. 

50  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Wallaumut  W.  side. 

60  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Wallaumut,  on  the  £.  side. 

All  above  No.  14  on  the  Wal- 
laumut  are  of  this  name. 
They  inhabit  the  banks  of  this 
fine  crooked  river,  boatable 
above  five  hundred  miles. 

At  the  rapids  of  Columbia  river, 
the  former  on  the  N.  the  lat- 
ter on  the  S.  side,  160  milea 
from  its  mouth. 

N.  side  of  Columbia  river  in 
the  long  narrows,  a  little  be- 
low the  fiUls,  230  miles  from 
its  mouth. 

On  Columbia  river  opposite  the 
above. 

On  Columbia  river  N.  side  \ 
the  above. 


I 


Chinnook  Indians 


S  Clatsop 
SChiheeleesh 

4CaUimix 


Calhlamat 

Waakicums 
Hellwit8(partof> 
the  tribe)         5 


8  Cowlitsick  (in  3] 
villages)  \ 


9 


Cathlakanups 


lOCathlapootle 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


Cathli 
mens.  { 

Mathlanobs  (er-  ) 
roneously  call-  > 
ed  Multnomahs  ) 

Cathlapooyas 
Cathlathla« 

Shoshones 


Cathhikahikits 
Cathlathks 


^OuggJKhidC-j 


Cathlaskos 
Ithkyemamits 


1,700 

1400 
1,400 

1,200 

600 

400 

1,200 


2,400 

700 

1,100 
400 

^00 

1,800 
500 

20,000 


900 
000 


600 

900 
600 
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Xaiaes  of  tij*  tribo§. 


21 


23 


firellwit9(partof> 
the  tribeO        ( 
WoUawalU 


Places  of  Residence. 


1»200 


Shothooees 


eO,00D 


Ootlaahoot 


25Chopuiuuih 


Pelloatpallah,  ) 
band  of  Cho-  i 
punniah         ) 


27 


28 


29 


Kiininooenun,  do. 
Ycletpoo,        do. 


30 


31 


WiUeiPah        do.  500 


2,000 


1,600 


800 


250 


Soyennom,      do. 


Chopunniflh 


32jSokulk 


n 


400 


2*300 


2,400 


At  the  fidls  of  Columbia  river. 

They  occupy    all  the  country 
between  ihe  southern  branch- 
es of  Lewis's  river,  extending 
from  the  Umatullum,  to  the 
E.  side  of  the  Stony  Moun- 
tains, on  the    southern  parts 
of   Wallaumut    river,   from 
about  40°  to  47°  N.  Lat.     A 
branch  of  this  tribe  of  4  or 
5,000  reside,  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  on  the  W.  fork  of 
Lewis  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Columbia,  and  in  winter  and 
.    fiill,  on  the  Missouri. 
Reside  in  spring  and  summer 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains    on 
Clarke's  river,  winter  and  fall 
y    on  the  Missouri  and  its  waters. 
Residing    on  the  Kooskooskee 
river,  below    the  forks,  and 
on  Cotter's  creek,  and  who 
sometimes  pass    over  to  the 
Missouri. 
Reside  on  the  Kooskooskee  riv- 
er above  the  forks,  and  on  the 
small  streams  which  fall  into 
that  river,  W.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and    Chopunnish 
river,    and    sometimes    pass 
over  to  the  Missouri. 
Reside  on  Lewis  river,  above 
the  entrance  of  the  Kooskoos- 
kee, as  high  up  as  the  forks. 
Reside  under  the  S.  W.  moun- 
tains,  on  a  small  river  called 
Weancum,  which  falls    into 
Lewis  river    above  the  en- 
^    trance  of  the  Kooskooskee. 
'Reside  on  tl?e  Willewah  river 
which  fklls  into  Lewis  river 
on  the  S.  W,  side,  below  the 
^    forks. 

'On  the  N.  side  of  the  E.  folk  of 
Lewis's  river  from  its  junc- 
tion to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
.    and  on  Smattar  Creek. 
On  Lewis'  river,  below  the  en- 
fa-anoe  of  the  Kooskooskee,  on 
both  sides  of  that  river,  to  iU 
junction  with  the  Columbia. 
On  the  Columbia  river  above 
the  entrance  of  Lewis's  river, 
•as  high  up  as  the  entraiKe  of 
Columbia  river. 
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33  Chimnahpum 


34 


35 


36 


Names  of  the  tribes. 


WoUaolk 


Pisqoitpaha 


Waho^um 


37£ne8hiire 


SBEskeloot 


39Chmaokitt8(iuaw 


40 


Smoekahop 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


Shahala  (Natioo) 

TribesTehah 

-.ClahcUllah 
-Wahclellah 


— Neerphokioon 
Wappatoo(Natiott) 
Nechaooke 

Shoto  ' 

Nemalqninner 


1^00 
1,600 
2,600 

700 

1,900 
lAX) 

1,400 

800 

2,800 

1,000 

100 

4ao 

200 


< 


Places  of  Residence  andHemarks. 


'On  the  N.  W.  tide  of  Col.  river, 
both  above  and  below  tke  en- 
trance  of  Lewis^  r.  and  on  the 
Taptal  r.  which  falls  into  the 
Col.  riyer,  15  miles   above 

^    Lewis's  river. 

'  On  both  sides  of  Col.  r.  as  lomr  as 
the  Muadeshell  rapod,  and  in 
winter  peas  over  to  the  Tep- 
tnl  river. 
On  the  Mnsdeshell  rapid,  and 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Colum- 
bia, to  the  commencement  of 
the  high  country;  this  natioQ 
winter  on  the  waters  of  ttie 

I      Taptul  river. 

'On  the  N.  branch  of  the  Colum- 
bia, in  diflerent  bands  from  the 
Pishquitpahs ;  as  lew  as  the 
river  Lapa^;  the  different 
bands  of  this  nation  winter  on 
the  waters  of  Taptul  and  Cat- 
aract rivers. 

'At  the  upper  part  of  the  Great 
narrows  of  the  Columbia,  on 
both  sides.  Are  statiooaty. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  Great 
narrows  of  the  Colnmbia,  on 
the  N.  side,  is  the  ^reat  mart 

^     for  all  the  country. 

ErNext  below  the  narrows,  and  ex- 
J     tending  down  on  the  N.  side  of 
I     the  Columbia,  to  the  rrrer 
[^    Labiche. 
n  the  Columbia,  on  both  sides 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Labiche 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
great  rapids  of  that  river, 
t  the  erand  rapids  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, extending  down  in 
diflerent  villages  low  as  the 
Wallaumut  river, 
ve  the  rapids. 
Below  the  rapids. 
Below  all  the  rapids. 
100  lodges  on  the  S.  aide,  a  few 
miles  t>elow,  above  the  Wsd- 
laumut  river. 

;  On  the  S.  side  of  the  Columbia, 
near  Quicksand  river,  and  op- 
posite the  Diamond  Island. 
On  the  W.  side  of  the  Columbia, 
back  of  a  pond,  and  nearly  op- 
posite the  entrance  ai  the 
Wallaumut  river. 

;  On  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  Wal- 
laiunut  river,  3  miles  above 
its  mouth. 
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ofthe  tribe. 


46  CatUumquiahs 


47Clockit«r 

Clanimatas 
Cathlacumnps 


50  ClannaniiuuiUBWw 


^ 


U 


% 


51 


52 


535ica]mie& 


54 


Skilloot 


Killamucks 

LncktOBi 

Kahonolcs 

Lukawia 

Rmd  Indiam,  or  | 

ne^muek 


Carriers 


Faculliea 
Atenas 


Na-te-o-te-laiBB 

Flatheads 

Youioooe 

Neekaeioos 

UUeahi 

YouitU 

SheaetuklM 

Killawats 

Coo]Ekoo-09ea 

Sballaiak 

Luckkarso 

ffannnkBJIal 


Kilka;thocle8 

Chiltz 

Clamoetomicbt 

Potoaahji 

Paikix 

Quiaiilta 

Quieetaos 

ChiUates 

Calasthode 

iQuinnechart 


4m 

450 


400 
tt<JU 

500 
1,000 


100 


i,0(10 

1,000 

700 
700 
1^ 
160 
SHIO 
300 

1^)0 

OH) 
lOO 
700 

ja> 

2tJ0 

150 

iOO 

2,000 


I. 

o 


Flaoes  qf  Raaictonoe  and  Remarks. 


I 


332 

334to 
346 

342 


334 


337  to 
347 
346 


On  the  B.  W.  aide  of  Wappatoo  hi. 

'  On  a  small  river,   which  dis- 
chai^es  itself  on  the  S.  E.  side 
ofthe  Wappatoo  Island, 
the  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Isl. 

!  On  the  main  shore  S.  W.  of  Wap- 
patoo Island. 
On  the  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Isl. 
f  On  the  Col.  on  each  side  in  dif- 
ferent villiunes,  from  the  lower 
part  ofthe  Col.  valley,  as  low 
as  Sturgeon  isL  and  on  both 
^     sides  of  the  Coweliskee  river, 

J  From  the  Clatsops  of  the  coast 
along  the  S.  £.  coast  for  ma- 
ny miles. 

Places  of  abode  not  known.  / 

i  A  small  brave  tribe,  on  the  lam 
J      Prairies,  on  the  Missouri. 

On  the  R.  Mountains  near  the 
Rapid  Indians,  &  W.  of  then^ 

A  general  name  given  to  the  i^- 
tive  tribes  of  iVew-Caledoaia. 

'In  one  village  on  Stuart's  Lake, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Rodsy 
Mountains  lat.  54°  3a  N.  Lon. 
125"  W.  opposite  the  heads  of 
the  Missouri.  They  have  oth- 
er villages.  The  Atenas  In- 
.      dians  are  in  this  neighborhood. 

In  New  Caledonia,  W.  of  Roc^ 
Mountains,  on  the  northern 
border  ofthe  U.  States. 


SThes^  tribes  dwell  along  the 
coaat  8.  of  Columbia  river, 
and  speak  the  KiUa^uoka 
languagjB,  '^ 


Indians  dwelli^  elot^tbecoast 
'      in  succession,  m  the  order  ttey 
are  mentioned,  N.  of  Oolija- 
bia  river.  '      ' 
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"S  NftBMoftiiAtribei. 

1 


Whole 

1 

< 

No.  of 

R 

B 

souls. 

1 

1 

Flaoe*  of  RMidMoe. 


'Oa  a  large  rivor  of  the 

name,  which  heads  in  Mount 
Jeifenon,and  dieoharges  ilseir 
into  the  Wallaomut,  40  miles 
up  that  river  on  its  N.  W.  side ; 
this  nation  has  several  vil]ag;«s 
on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

On  Cataract  river,  2S  miles  N. 
of  the  Big  naiTowv. 

On  Cataract  river,  below  the 
SkaddaU. 

On  do.  do.  above  the 
Skaddals. 

On  the  heads  at  Cataract  and 
Taptul  rivers. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Columbia^ 
above  the  Sokulks,  and  on 
the  northern  branches  of  the 
Taptul  river,  and  also  on  the 
Wahnaachee  river. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Columbia, 
above  the  entrance  of  Clark** 
river. 
I  ^  On  a  river  which  fiiUs  into  the 
Columbia,  N.  of  Clarke  riv- 
er. 

On  both  sides  of  Clarice's  river, 
from  the  entrance  of  Lastaw, 
to  the  great  &lls  of  ClarkeV 
river. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  Las- 
taw  into  Clarke's  river,  en 
both  sides  of  the  Lastaw,  aa 
high  as  the  forks. 

At  the  lalls  of  the  Lastaw  riverv 
below  the  mat  Wayton  Lake 
on  both  si&s  of  the  river. 

On  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  falls  into  the 
Lastaw,  belowthefidb,  around 
the  Wa^rton  Lake,.and  on  two 
islands  m  it. 

On  Clarke's  river,  above  the 
great  (alls,  in  the  llockj  Moun- 
tains. 

On  Clarke's   river,  above  the  " 
Micksucksealtons,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

On  a  N.  foric  of  Clarke's  river 
in  ^rin^  and  summer,  and  in 
the  &n  and  winter  on  the 
Missouri.  The  Ootla«hoots  ia 
a  band  of  this  nation* 


Clarkamees 

9quannaroos 

ShoUattoos 

Sbanwappones 


Lahanna 
Cooptpelhir 

Wbeelpa 


Lartielo 


Skeetsomish 


Micksucksealton  ) 
tribe  of  the^ 
Tushshepah     ) 

Hobilpos,  a  ) 
tribe  of  do.     ) 


Tushshepahs   & 
Ootladioots 


Total  No.  W.  of  > 
Rocky  M'ts.     5 


1,800 

200 
120 
100 
400 

1,200 

2ft00 
1,600 

2,500 

1,300 

600 

2/)00 

900 
300 

5,600 


171,200 


Note.— For  an  account  of  all  the  Indians  W.  of  the  Rocky  MountainB»  see 
Report,  p.  37  to  44,  «n4  Appendix  from  p.  328  to  344. 
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NwMBof  iliQ  tfibei. 


I 
I 

I 

i 


MobOian,  Tuaica 
Do.        Bilozi 

Do.         Do. 

Alabama 

Apskelie 

Paac^;oala 

Do. 


Musooga,  Coshatta 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Caddo  Caddo 

Do.    Do. 

Do.  Natchitochj 

Do.  Adayet 
Do.  Tetanee 
Do.  Nadaco 
Do.  Nabidacho 
Cadodache,    Nacogw  ) 
dochet  5 

Do.  Aim 

Do.  Texas 
Do.  Hini 
Beedi,Beedi 

Do.  Keeehi 

AttaoaiMM,  Coco 

TowBcanno  ) 
Towcaah^Tahuacaiia  > 
or  Tahuaya     ) 

™^  TowcathJ 


PlaoAB :  of  Jftenikoce. 


— 50 

so 

50 

160 

150 
80 
60 

100 

1,200 

140 

250 
100 

70 
120 
30 

240 

350 
50 
240 
450 
100 

20 

30 

40 

180 

400 

60 

20 

230 
200 
120 

260 

150 

1>200 


800 
400 


nee 

r 

Wa 


Red  River,  90  milesabove  the  Aiouth. 
Do.  Do. 

iBiloxi  Bayou,   15  miles  above  its 
jonctioQ  with  the  river  Nechez. 
k  Alabama  B.  10    miles  above   its 
I     junction  with  the  Nechez. 
Red  River,  160  miles  above  the  mouth. 

Do.  Do. 

Red  River,  320  miles  i^bove  the  mouth. 
'  Biloxi  Bayou   15  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Nechez. 
^aters  of  Sabine  and  Nechez  rivers. 
(  Red  River  near  Nanatsoho  or  Pe- 
/     can  Point. 
Waters  of  Washita. 
Do. 
Nacogdoches  waters  of  Augilina  or 

branch  after  Nechez. 
RedRiver,left8ide,612  miles  above 
the  mouth. 

Do.     two  miles   below    the 
Cherokee  village. 
Sabine  river,   50  miles  above  the 

mouth. 
Red    River,  above   Lake  Bodean 

and  510  miles  above  the  mouth, 
fechez,  40  miles  above  the  mouth. 
<  Trinity  river,  40  or  50  miles  above 
}      the  mouth — two  villages. 
Waters  of  Lake  Ceodo  of  Red  River. 
'  Red  River,  right  bank  near  Nanat- 
soho. 
Adayes  Bayou    which   enters  the 
Spanish  Lake. 
Bayou  Pierre  of  Red  River. 
Sabine  waters  left  side  of  the  river. 

Do.  Do. 

River  Nechez. 
Au^lina,  100  miles  above  its  jonc- 
tion  with  the  Nechez. 
Do.        intermixed  with  the  Na- 
cogdochet. 
Nechez,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bay- 
,      on  St.  Pedro. 
Aiurilina  river. 

i  Trinity  river,  right  side,  65  miles 
I     above  the  mouth. 
>     Do.        left  side  125  miles  above 
.'         the  mouth. 
Trinity  river. 

i  Brasses  river,  180  miles  above  the 
mouth. 

'  Brasses  river,  24  miles  above  the 
I     mouth. 

I  Red  River,  1,200  miles  above  the 
mouth. 
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Ntaxm  of  tke  trilMi. 


FlAoea  of  Residence, 


Erratic  on  the  Bay  of  5t,  Bernardo, 

S  Erratic  on  the  St-  Jacinto  river   be- 
tween  the  Trinitj  nod  tim^scn. 
St,  Antonio  river  near  the  mouth. 
On  the  cooit  between  the  Niiaoea 

aad  the  Rio  del  Xorte* 
Erratic  betweea  the  Kio  del  Norte 
and  the  aouioes  of  the  Naaces. 

!  Erratic  from  the  •oiunet  of  the 
Bratsoe  and  Colorado  to  the  sour- 
ces of  Red  River,  Arkansaw  a«d 
Misouri. 


ronkawa,  Tonktiwa 
Coronkawa 

A  r  renamu  w« 

Cweea 


Apaches,  Lapanne 

( Comauch 
Comauch  <  Jelan 

(  Yamperack 


7001 

ISO 

3,600 

3,500 
30,000 


45,370 


Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 


RECAPlTULilTlON.  57.5 


ladiana  in  New-England, 2^7 

New-Yoric, 5,184 

Ohio,               2,407 

Michigan  andN.W.  Territories,         -  28,380 

niinou  and  Indiana,          ....  17,006 

In  Southern  States  £.  of  the  Mississippi,  65,122 

West  of  Mississippi  and  N.  of  Missouri,      -  33,150 

Between  Missouri  and  Red  River,         -  101,070 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,         -        -  171,200 

Between  Red  River  and  Rio  del  NoKe,  45,370 

Remarks. 

The  average  proportion  of  Warriors  to  the  whole  number  of  souls,  is  about 
1  to  5.  In  some  tribes  it  is  more,  in  others  less.  In  the  tribes  dwelling  among 
white  people,  the  proportion  is  about  1  to  3.  The  number  of  men  and  women 
in  the  Cherokee  nation  is  nearly  equal.  In  the  Menominee  and  Winnebago 
tribes,  the  women  are  a  third  more  than  the  men.  The  number  of  children  is 
much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  souls,  in  the  two  tribes 
last  named,  than  in  tribes  mingled  with  white  people. 

Id  Indian  countries  where  fish  constitute  an  article  of  food,  the  number  in 
each  family  is  about  six;  in  other  tribes,  where  this  article  is  wanting  the  av- 
erage number  in  a  &mily  is  about  five. 

In  eight  years  the  Winnebagoes  increased,  according  to  the  account  given 
by  respectable  Traders  among  them,  from  3,500  to  5,800. 

EuHmaU  ofihe  proportion  between  men  und  icomen^  (irom  respectable  authority.) 

Men,  Women, 

Cherokees,        ...  Equal. 

Winnebagoes,        -        -  900  1,300 

Menominees,    -        •        .       600  900 

Proportion  of  Warriors  to  the  whole  number. 

Warriors,        Whole  Mt,  Proportion. 

Indians  3.  of  Red  River.    •        -        13,229  46,370  about  3^ 

Winnebagoes,        ...                900  5,800                       6$ 

Menominees,             ...             600  3,900                      6i 

Indians  in  Ohio,    ...                 753  2,257                       3 

Missouri,          ....          7,560  30,000                       4 

OntheW.  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 6 

FuAery.— >About  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  is  a  famous 
smelt  and  sturgeon  fishery.  Also  abundance  of  Wapatoe,'  a  species  of  potatoe, 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  real  potatoe.  The  smelts  are  taken  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  at  no  other  time.  They  are  fat 
and  of  good  flavor.  The  Indians  dry  and  run  a  stick  through  a  number  of  them 
and  use  them  in  the  place  of  candles.  When  lighted  at  Uie  top,  they  bum  to 
the  bottom,  givitu;  a  clear  and  bright  light.  * 

Copt,  WinahvA  £«to62u)^«n/.— Within  a  few  miles  of  the  spot  above  men- 
tioned, Capt.  Winahip  of  Boston,  in  the  spring  of  1810,  attempted  to  make  a 
permanent  establishment.  A  difference  arose  between  him  and  the  Indian4, 
and  after  erectii^  a  building,  he  was  obliged  to  decamp.  This  building  was 
afterward  carried;  away  by  a  flood. 
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Maoris  Indian  School, 

This  School  coittmeiiced  at  the  close  of  the  year  1754,  af 
Lebanon,  in  Connecticut.  In  its  infancy,  Mr.  Joshua  Moor^  a  re- 
spectable fermer  in  Mansfield,  (Con.)  made  the  first  donation  to  it, 
of  a  school  house  and  two  acres  of  land  ;  for  this  donation  hia 
name  was  given  to  the  institution. 

In  1763,  the  funds  of  the  school  had  increased,  so  as  to  give 
support  to  twelve  Indian  youths,  of  the  Mohawk,  Delaware, 
Mohegan  and  Naraganset  tribes. 

In  1767,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker,  of  Norwich  (Con.)  visited 
Scotland,  in  behalf  of  this  school ;  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  he  col- 
lected for  its  funds,  jf2,256. 15.6  Sterling.  Beside  this,  J^,363 
sterling  had  been  collected  in  England,  and  paid  to  Dr.  Wheelock, 
previous  to  his  death,  and  by  him  expended  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  for  the  school,  and  for  other  purposes  relating  to  its  in- 
terests. 

The  monies  collected  in  Scotland,  were  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  above  named  Society,  in  trust,  where  the  principal  has 
ever  since  remained,  under  their  own  direction,  with  a  pledge  '<  to 
take  the  most  effectual  methods  to  secure  the  application  of  the 
income  of  this  fund,  to  the  great  and  godlike  design  of  spreading 
the  gospel  among  the  benighted  heathen  in  ^orth  America.^^ 

In  1770,  the  School  was  removed  from  Lebanon  to  Hanover  ; 
and,  though  a  separate  institution,  was  destined  to  grow  up  under 
its  wing.  In  1787,  the  Society,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  a  more  conven- 
ient management  of  the  affairs  of  the  School,  appointed  a  cer- 
I  esponding  Board  in  Boston,  to  act  as  their  Agents.  Through  this 
Board  the  income  of  the  Moor's  School  Fund  has  been,  with  sev- 
eral interruptions,  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  School,  and 
expended  by  him  in  the  support  of  Indian  youth,  who  have  suc- 
cessively been  brought  from  their  respective  Tribes,  and  educa- 
ted here.  The  number  educated  has  been  considerable,  and 
many  of  them  have  made  a  good  use  of  their  privileges. — ^For 
several  years,  the  operations  of  this  School  have  been  suspended. 
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A  Utter  from  John  Roas^  Esq.  Post-Mcuter,  a  Cherokee  Chief,  to 
Dcmid  Brown,  a  Cherokee  youth  cU  Cornwall  School, 

Rossville,  Cherokee  JValion,  July  I3th,  1822. 
Mr.  D.  Brown, 

Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  the  10th  of  June  last,  came  to  hand  a  few 
days  since.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  enjoy  good 
health,  as  well  as  those  of  your  Cherokee  friends  there  ;  but  I 
feel  sorry  to  hea^  that  Mr.  Jno.  Ridge  has  not  recovered  from  the 
disease  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  afiiicted — ^but  as  it  cannot 
be  efficacious  for  man  to  say  unto  him,  **  Take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk  ;*'  therefore  his  situation  can  only  be  confided  to  Him,  who 
hath  the  healing  power. 

The  pamphlet,  containing  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  a  member 
of  Congress,  on  Indian  civilization,  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  West- 
brook  had  the  goodness  to  send  me,  has  been  received, — ^for  which 
you  will  please  to  return  him  my  sincere  thanks.  To  reflect  se- 
riously on  the  condition  of  the  Indian  Tribes  inhabiting  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  and  to  review  the  miserable  fate  which  has  be-^ 
fallen  and  swept  into  wretchedness  and  oblivion  the  numerous 
Tribes  that  once  inhabited  the  country  bordering  on  the  Atlantic, 
is  enough  to  make  the  remnant  of  those  Tribes,  who  are  now  en- 
compassed by  the  white  population,  shudder.  Yet  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, that  the  Indians  are  doomed  to  perish  in  wretchedness, 
from  generation  to  generation,  as  th«y  are  approached  by  the 
white  population,  until  they  shall  be  annihilated  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Surely  there  are  motives  and  feelings  daily  engender- 
ing, in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  the  U.  States,  which 
have  never  been  heretofore  pursued,  or  even  felt,  by  them  towards 
the  Aborigines  of  this  vast  continent.  The  small  experiment 
made  by  the  exertions  of  benevolent  societies,  through  their  faith- 
ful missionaries,  has  awakened  the  American  people  to  a  sense  of 
what  might  be  done  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Indian  race. 
Under  such  circumstances,  when  the  Indians  are  themselves  seen 
to  manifest  a  thirst  to  reach  aAer  the  blessings  and  happiness  de- 
rivable from  civilized  life,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  still  continue  to  pursue  the  luke-warm  system  of 
policy,  in  her  relations  with  the  Indians,  as  has  hitherto  been  adop- 
ted, to  effect  the  purpose  of  removing  nation  after  nation  of  them 
from  the  lands  of  their  fathers  into  the  remote  wilderness,  where 
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their  encroachments  on  the  hunting  grounds  of  other  Tribes  hat 
been  attended  with  the  unhappy  consequences  of  quarrels,  wars,  and 
bloodshed.' — Has  not  this  been  the  result  of  the  removal  of  part 
of  our  own  nation  to  the  Arkansaw  ?  Yes!  the  uplifted  tomahawk 
is  now  wielding,  and  the  scalping  knife  is  unsheathed,  between  the 
Arkansaws,  Cherokees  and  the  Osages,  for  the  horrid  destruction  of 
each  other.  Let  the  Ame-  can  people  look  to  the  prominent  causes 
which  have  led  to  these  unhappy  consequences^  and  they  will  not 
fail  to  see  it  in  the  system  of  policy  pursued  by  their  government 
towards  those  wretched  and  oppressed  people,  in  removing  them 
from  the  lands  of  their  inheritance,  where  the  bones  of  their  an- 
cestors have  mouldered  into  dust  for  agcis.  1  repeat,  when  all 
these  circumstances  are  combined,  and  taken  into  serious  consid- 
eration, I  hope  and  trust  that  the  General  Gov.  nment  will  aban- 
don that  policy,  and  adopt  a  system  of  amelioration,  under  which 
those  remnants  of  Tribes  may  flourish,  and  become  happy.  As 
respects  our  own  nation  here,  I  could  willingly  say,  that  in  case  the 
United  States  deem  it  inexpedient  to  apply  a  part  of  her  treasure 
towards  promoting  our  civilization,  kc.  and  would  but  let  us  re- 
main in  the  peaceable  and  quiet  possession  of  our  country,  that 
our  own  exertions,  together  with  those  of  our  benevolent  mission- 
aries and  friends,  would,  in  time,  testify  to  the  world,  that  Indians 
are  endowed  with  mental  cap '^city  fully  adequate  to  receive  the 
highest  branches  of  temporal  and  spiritual  improvements,  under 
the  influences  of  civilized  li^.  The  subject  embraces  too  exten- 
sive a  field  for  reflection,  to  be  discussed  in  a  hasty  letter;  you  will 
excuse  me  for  wandering  therein,  as  far  as  I  have  done. 

I  have  no  news  of  moment  to  communicate. — I  was  at  your  fa- 
ther's house  when  yourbrothec's  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Potter. — Tender  my  best  respects  to  our  Cherokee 
friends  at  Cornwall.  Yours  aflfectionately,  Jno.  Ross. 

The  above  is  a  genuine,  unaltered  letter  from  the  subscriber  of 
it,  written  in  a  superior  style  of  penmanship.  The  sentiments  it 
contains  are  deserving  the  most  serious  consideration. 

THE  END. 

No.-of  pages  in  Report        -        96 
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